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hertford  is  made  protector  and  duke  of  somerset — war  wittl 
scotland — ^battle  of  finkenclevgh — ^progress  of  tlfe  reforma- 
tion—book of  common  prater — lord  admiral  arrested  amd 
beheaded — discontent  and  insurrections — france  declares  war 
— protector  18  sent  to  the  tower  and  discharged— peace — . 
deprivation  of  bishops — ^troubles  of  the  lady  mary— forfjiun 
preachers-— somerset  arrested  and  executed-*-nbw  parliament 
—-Warwick's  ambition— death  of  the  king. 

In  former  limes  the  right  of  appointing  the 
council  of  regency,  and  the  officers  of  state  during    ^j  ^**""' 
the  minority  of  tiie  sovereign,  had  been  claimed    ^ncy!^ 
and  exercised  by  the  house  of  lords:  but  by  the 
statute  of  the  28th  of  the  late  reign  Henry  himself  had  been 
empowered  to  provide  for  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment, during  the  nonage  of  his  successor^  either  by  letters 
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patent,  or  by  his  last  will  signed  with  his  own  hand.  In  the 
second  part  of  that  insCrumenly  which  the  chaikellor  had  pro* 
duced  to  the  two  houses  of  parliament  as  the  ro3ral  testament, 
the  king  was  made  to  avail  himself  of  this  privilege;  and  to 
ordain  that  the  sixteen  individuals,  whom  he  had  named  his 
executors,  should  constitute  the  privy  council,  and  exercise 
the  authority  of  the  crown,  until  his  son,  who  wm  then  in  his 
tenth,  should  have  completed  his  eighteenth  year.  These 
were  Cranmer,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  lord  ^riothes- 
ley,  lord  chancellor,  the  lord  St  John,  great  master,  the  earl 
of  Hertford,  great  chamberlain,  and  uncle  to  the  young  king, 
the  lord  Russel,  privy  seal,  the  viscount  Lisle,  high  admiraj, 
Tunstal,  bishop  of  Durham,  sir  Anthony  Brown,  master  of 
the  horse,  sir  Edward  Montague,  chief  justice  of  the  common 
pleas,  Mr.  Justice  Bromley,  sir  Edward  North,  chancellor  of 
the  court  of  augmentations,  sir  William  Paget,  chief  secretary, 
sir  Anthony  Denny,  and  sir  William  Herbert,  chief  gentle- 
men of  the  privy  chamber,  sir  Edward  Wotton,  treasurer  of 
Calais,  and  Dr.  Wotton,  dean  of  Canterbury  and  York. 

The  publication  of  these  names  provoked  the  censure  of 
many,  the  surprise  of  all.  It  was  remarked  that  they  were 
not  only  new  men,  raised  to  honours  and  office  by  the  judg- 
ment or  partiality  of  the  late  king,  but  for  the  most  part  the 
very  individuals,  who  had  constantly  attended  him  during  his 
sickness,  and  had  possessed  exclusively  the  benefit  of  access 
to  his  person.  To  aid  them  in  cases  of  difficulty,  the  will 
had  appointed  a  second  council,  consisting  of  twelve  persons, 
the  earls  of  Arundel  and  Essex;  sir  Thomas  Cheyney,  trea- 
surer, and  sir  John  Gage,  comptroller  of  the  household;  sir 
Anthony  Wingfield,  vice-chamberlain,  sir  William  Petre, 
chief  secretary,  sir  Richard  Rich,  sir  John  Baker,  sir  Ralph 
Sadler,  sir  Thomas  Seymour,  another  uncle  of  the  young  king, 
sir  Richard  Southwell,  and  sir  Edmund  Peckham.  But  these 
were  not  invested  with  any  real  auUiority.  They  could  only 
tender  their  advice  on  occasions  when  it  might  be  required.* 
The  e«rl  of  '^^®  reader  has  already  seen  that  the  new  king 
Hertford  ^^^  proclaimed  on  the  Monday  after  his  father's 
protector.       death.    On  the  same  day  the  executors,  being 

1547.  assembled  in  the  Tower,  "  resolved  not  only  to 
^**'*  '  stand  to,  and  maintain  the  last  will  and  testament 
of  their  master  the  late  king,  and  every  part  and  article  of 
the  same,  to  the  uttermost  of  their  power,  wits  and  cunning, 
but  also  that  every  one  of  them  present  should  take  a  corporal 
oath  upon  a  book,  for  the  more  assured  and  effectual  accom- 

•  Rym.  XV.  114.  116. 
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plisbment  of  the  same."*  Scareely,  however,  had  they  taken 
this  oath,  when  they  were  called  upon  to  break  it  by  die  am- 
bition of  the  earl  of  Hertford:  whoae  partiaant  p  ^  ^ 
pretended,  that  for  tonvenience  and  despatch  it 
would  be  necessary  to  appoint  one  of  their  number,  to  trans* 
act  business  with  the  foreign  envoys,  and  to  represent  on  other 
occasiions  the  person  of  the  young  sovereign.  By  Wriothesiey 
the  project  was  opposed  with  boldness  and  warmth.  He  ap- 
pealed to  the  words  and  the  spirit  of  the  will,  by  which  all 
the  executors  were  Invested  with  equal  powers:  and  he  con- 
tended that  by  giving  themselves  a  superior  they  would  in- 
validate that,  which  was  the  only  foundation  of  their  present 
authority.  But  to  argue  was  fruitless.  A  majority  had  been 
previously  secured:  the  chancellor  withdrew  his  opposition, 
on  an  understanding  that  the  new  o£Scer  should  not  presume 
to  act  without  the  assent  of  the  majority  of  the  council:  and 
the  earl  of  Hertford  was  immediately  appointed  protector  of 
the  realm,  and  guardian  of  the  king's  person.  His  talents 
were  perhaps  unequal  to  the  situation:  but  two  circomstances 
pleaded  in  his  favour.  He  was  uncle  to  the  king;  he  could 
not  boast  of  royal  blood  in  his  veins.  The  first  naturally  in- 
terested him  in  the  welfare  of  his  nephew:  the  second  forbade 
him  to  aspire  to  the  throne* 

In  the  afternoon  the  executors  conducted  the  young  Ed- 
ward into  the  chamber  of  presence;  where  all  the  lords  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  waited  to  receive  him.  Each  in  succes- 
sion approached  the  king,  kissed  his  hand  kneeling,  and  said, 
<<  God  save  your  grace.''  The  chancellor  then  explained  to 
them  the  dispositions  in  the  will  of  their  late  sovereign,  and 
the  resolution  of  his  executors  to  place  the  earl  of  Hertford  at 
their  head.  They  unanimously  signified  their  assent:  the 
new  protector  expressed  his  gratitude;  and  Edward,  pulling 
oflf  his  cap,  said:  **  We  heartily  thank  you,  my  lords  all:  and, 
hereafter,  in  all  that  ye  shall  have  to  do  with  us  for  any  suit 
or  causes,  ye  shall  be  heartily  welcome.''  The  appointment 
of  Hertford  was  announced  by  proclamation,  and  was  receiv- 
ceived  with  transports  of  joy  by  all,  who  were  attached  to  the 
new  doctrines,  or  who  sought  to  improve  their  fortunes  at  the 
expense  of  the  church.t 


•  Council  book,  Harl.  MS.  352.  Bromley  and  tlie  ivfo  Wottons  were 
absent. 

t  Burnet,  ii.  4.  Stow,  593.  Strype,  14.  That  the  office  of  protector 
was  the  object  of  Hertford's  Ambition,  and  that  he  had  previously  intrigued 
to  obtain  it,  is  evident  from  a  letter  written  to  him  aftcrwai'ds  by  Paget. 
"  Remember  what  you  promised  me  in  the  fjallcry  at  Westminster,  before 
the  breath  was  out  of  the  boHy  of  the  king-  that  dead  is:  rrmcmber  what 
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In  this  instance  the  members  of  the  council 
S^new  *"  ^^  **^'*  driven  by  the  ambition  of  Hertford  to 
titlei.  yiolftte  the  known  will  of  their  late  sovereign:  in 

another  and  more  doubtful  matter  they  were  in- 
duced by  views  of  personal  interest  to  execute  with  scrupu- 
lous exactitude  certain  designs,  which  he  was  said  to  have 
formed.  By  a  clause  in  the  body  of  the  will,  Henry  had 
charged  them  with  the  obligation  of  ratifying  every  gift,  of 
performing  every  promise,  which  he  should  have  made  be- 
fore his  death.  What  these  gifts  and  promises  might  be,  must, 
it  was  presumed,  be  known  to  Paget,  Herbert,  and  Denny, 
who  had  stood  high  in  ttie  confidence,  and  been  constantly  in 
the  chamber  of  the  dying  monarch.  Th/ese  gentlemen  were 
therefore  interrogated  before  their  colleagues:  ahd  from  their 
depositions  it  was  inferred,  that  the  king  had  intended  to  give 
a  dukedom  to  Hertford,  to  create  the  earl  of  Sssex,  his 
queen's  brother,  a  marquess,  to  raise  the  viscount  Lisle  and 
lord  Wriothesley  to  the  higher  rank  of  earls,  and  to  confer 
the  title  of  baron  on  sir  Thomas  Seymour,  sir  Richard  Rich, 
air  John  St  Leger,  sir  William  Willoughby,  sir  Edward 
Sheffield,  and  sir  Christopher  Dan  by :  and  that,  to  enable  the 
new  peers  to  support  their  respective  titles,  he  had  destined 
for  Hertford  an  estate  in  land  of  800/.  per  annum,  with  a  year- 
ly pension  of  300/.  from  the  first  bishopric  which  should  be- 
eome  vacant,  and  the  incomes  of  a  treasurership,  a  deanery, 
and  six  prebends  in  difierent  cathedrals:  for  each  of  the  others 
a  proportionate  increase  of  yearly  income;  and  for  the  three 
deponents,  Paget,  Herbert,  and  Denny,  400  pounds,  400 
marks,  and  200  pounds.*  Two  out  of  tfienumlKsr,  St  Leger 
and  Danby,  had  sufficient  virtue  to  refuse  the  honours  and  re- 
T  h  IT  ^^^^^  which  were  allotted  to  them:  Hertford 
^  *  was  created  duke  of  Somerset,  Essex  marquess  of 

Northampton,  Lisle  earl  of  Warwick,  Wriothesley  earl  of 
Southampton,  and  Seymour,  Rich,  Willoughby  and  Sheffield, 
barons  of  the  same  name:  and  to  all  these,  with  the  exception 
of  the  two  last,  and  to  Cranmer,  Paget,  Herbert  and  Denny, 
and  more  than  thirty  other  persons,  were  assigned  in  differ* 

you  promiicd  rae  immediately  after,  devising  with  me  about  the  pUce 
which  you  now  occupy.'*    July  7, 1549.     Apud  Strype,  ii.  Rec.  p.  109. 

*  Bumety  ex  lib*  Cone.  ii.  7.  It  is  observable  that  Uie  deponents  say: 
*'  the  king  being  on  hb  death-bed  put  in  mind  of  what  he  had  promised* 
otdered  it  to  be  put  in  his  will,  that  his  executors  should  perform  every 
thing  that  should  appear  to  have  been  pronused  by  him."  Ibid.  Such  a 
clause,  indeed,  appears  in  the  body  of  the  will.  But  how  could  it  be  there, 
if  Hanry  ordered  it  to  be  inserted,  oidy  when  he  was  on  his  death-bed, 
that  is,  about  the  38th  of  Januaiy?  The  will  purports  to  have  been  exe- 
cuted throe  weeks  before,  on  the  30th  of  December. 
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enl  proportions  manors  and  lordships  out  of  the  lands^  which 
had  belonged  to  the  dissolved  monasteries,  or  still  belonged 
to  thfe  existing  bishoprics.*  But  sir  Thomas  Seymour  was 
not  satisfied:  as  uncle  of  the  king  he  aspired  to  office  no  less 
than  rank:  and  to  appease  his  discontent  the  new  earl  of  War- 
wick resigned  in  his  favour  the  patent  of  high  admiral,  and 
WIS  indemnified  with  that  of  great  chambenain,  which  So- 
merset had  excha'need  for  the  dignities  of  lord  high  treasurer, 
and  earl  marshal,  forfeited  by  the  attainder  of  the  duke  of 
Norfolk.!  These  proceedings  did  not  pass  without  severe 
animadversion.  Why,  it  was  asked,  were  not  the  executors 
content  with  the  authority  which  they  derived  from  the  will 
of  their  late  master?  Why  did  they  reward  themselves  be- 
forehand, instead  of-waiting  till  their  young  sovereign  should 
be  of  age,  when  he  might  recompense  their  services  accord- 
ing to  tfieir  respective  merits  ? 

The  interment  of  Henry  was  performed  in  the    coronation 
usual  style  of  royal  magnificence;]:  but  in  the    ofEdward. 
coronation  of  his  §pn,  men  observed  with  sur- 
prise several  departures  from  ancient  precedent 
That  the  delicate  health  of  the  young  king  might 
not  suffer  from  fatigue,  the  accustomed  ceremony  was  consi- 
derably abridged:  and,  under  pretence  of  respect  for  the  laws 
and  constitution  of  the  realm,  an  important  alteration  was  in- 
troduced into  that  part  of  the  form,  which  had  been  devised 
by  our  Saxon  ancestors,  to  put  the  hew  sovereign  in  mind  that 
he  held  his  crown  by  ihe  free  choice  of  the  nation.     Hitherto 
it  had  been  the  custom  for  the  archbishop,  first  to  rec^e  the 
king's  oath  to  preserve  the  liberties  of  the  realm,  and  then  to 
ask  the  people  if  they  were  willing  to  accept  him,  and  obey 

*  See  the  names  in  Stiype,  ii.  78. 

t  ^jm.  XV.  124.  127.  130.     Stow,  593. 

i  llie  body  lay  in  state  in  the  chapel  of  Whitehall,  which  was  hung  with 
bhick  cloth.  Eighty  large  wax  tapers  were  kept  constantly  burning: 
twelre  lords  mourners  sat  around,  within  a  rsdl;  and  every  day  masses  and 
a  darge  were  performed.  At  the  commencemont  of  the  service,  Norroy, 
king  at  arms,  called  aloud:  <*  Of  your  charity  pray  for  the  soul  of  the  high 
and  mighty  prince,  our  late  sovereign  lord,  Henry  Vlll.'*  On  the  14th  of 
February,  the  body  was  removed  to  Sion  house,  on  the  IStli  to  Windsor, 
and  the  next  day  was  interred  in  the  midst  of  the  chelr,  near  to  the  body  of 
Jane  Seymour,  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  preached  the  sermon, 
and  read  the  funeral  service.  When  he  cast  the  mould  into  the  grave, 
fli^ing*  pulvis  pulveri,  cinis  cineri,  the  lord  great  master,  the  lord  chamber- 
lain, the  treasurer,  comptroller,  and  gentlemen  ushers,  broke  their  staves 
into  three  parts  over  their  heads,  and  threw  the  fragments  upon  the  coffin. 
The  psalm,  **de  Frofundis,''  was  then  said:  and  Garter,  king  at  arms,  at- 
tended by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  bishop  of  Durham,  im- 
mediately proclaimed  the  style  of  the  new  scvcroijrn.  Sec  Sandford,  492. 
Strypc,  ii.  Rec.  3 — 17. 
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him  as  their  liege  lord.  Now  the  order  was*  inserted:  and 
not  only  did  the  address  to  the  people  precede  the  oath  of  the 
king,  but  in  that  very  address  they  were  reminded,  that  he 
held  his  crown  by  descent,  and  that  it  was  their  doty  to  sub- 
mit to  his  rule*  <^  Sirs/'  said  tlie  metropolitan,  ^'  I  here  pre* 
sent  king  Edward,  rightful  and  undoubted  inheritor,  by 
the  laws  of  God  and  man,  to  the  royal  dignity  and  crown 
imperial  of  this  realm,  whose  consecration,  inunction,  and  co- 
ronation, is  appointed  by  all  the  nobles  and  peers  of  the  land 
to  be  this  day.  Will  ye  serve  at  this  time,  and  give  your 
good  wills  and  assents  to  the  same  consecration,  inunctiooy 
and  coronation,  as  by  your  duty  of  allegiance  ye  be  bound  to 
do?"  When  the  acclamations  of  the  spectators  had  subsided, 
the  young  Edward  took  the  accustomed  oath,  first  on  the  sa* 
^crament,  and  then  on  the  book  of  the  gospels.  He  was  next 
anointed  after  the  ancient  form:  the  protector  and  the  arch- 
bishop placed  on  his  head  successively  three  crowns,  emble- 
matic of  the  three  kingdoms  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland; 
Addrasfi  f  *"*  ^^^  lords  and  prelates  first  did  homage  two 
Cranmer?        ^Y  *^^»  *°^  ^^"  ^^  ^  body  promised  feadty  on 

their  knees**  Instead  of  a  sermon,  Cranmer 
pronounced  a  short  address  to  the  new  sovereign,  telling  liim 
that  the  promises  which  he  had  just  made,  could  not  afiect  his 
right  to  sway  the  sceptre  of  his  dominions.  That  right  h^ 
like  his  predecessors,  had  derived  from  God:  whence  it  fol- 
lowed, that  neither  the  bishop  of  Rome,  nor  any  other  bi- 
shop, could  impose  conditions  on  him  at  his  coronation,  nor 
pretend  to  deprive  him  of  his  crown  on  the  plea  that  he  had 
broken  his  coronation  oath.  Yet  these  solemn  rites  served  to 
admonish  him  of  his  duties,  which  were,  ^^  as  God's  vicege- 
rent and  Christ's  vicar,  to  see  that  Grod  be  worshipped,  and 
idolatry  be  destroyed;  that  the  tyranny  of  the  bishop  of  Rome 
be  banished,  and  images  be  removed:  to  reward  virtue,  and 
revenge  vice;  to  justify  the  innocent  and  relieve  the  poor;  to 
repress  violence,  and  execute  justice.  Let  him  do  this,  and 
he  would  become  a  second  Josias,  whose  fame  would  remain 
to  the  end  of  days."  The  ceremony  was  concluded  with  a 
solemn  high  mass,  sung  by  the  archbishop.! 

As  'soon  asXHenry  VI.  had  been  crowned  at 
^or***""  ^^^  ^8®  ^^  eight  years,  his  uncle,  the  duke  of 
moved.  '        Gloucester,  was  compelled  to  resign  the  office  of 

protector,  and  to  content  himself  with  the  title  of 


*  Compare  the  form  in  Rymcr,  vii.  158,  with  that  in  Burnet,  ii.  Records, 
93.  and  Strype's  Cranmer,  142.     Strypc's  Memorials  ii-  App.  30. 
t  Strype's  Cranmer^  144. 
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prime  counsellor.*  But  this  precedent  did  not  accord  with 
the  ambitious  views  of  Somerset,  who  instead  of  descending 
from  the  height  to  which  he  bad  risen,  aspired  to  render  him- 
self entirely  independent  of  his  coileafues.  In  the  attempt 
he  could  rely  on  the  cordial  support  of  Cranmer,  and  of  the 
partisans  of  the  reformation:  but  he  anticipated  a  formidable 
4>pposition  from  4be  legal  knowledge  and  undaunted  mind  of 
the  chancellor,  the  new  earl  of  Southampton.  The  conduct 
of  that  nobleman  during  the  last  reign^  was  an  earnest  of  re- 
sistance of  any  measure  which  might  tend  to  additional  inno- 
vations in  religion:  and  his  influence  had  been  proved  on  a  re- 
cent occasion,  when,  to  the  mortification  of  Somerset,  he  had 
reduced  the  office  of  protector  to  a  mere  title  without  actual 
authority.  But  the  imprudence  of  Southampton  furnished 
his  enemies  with  weapons  against  himself.  Unable  to  attend 
at  the  same  time  the  daily  deliberations  of  the  council,  and 
his  duties  in  the  chancery,  he  had,  without  con-  ^^^  ^^g 
suiting  his  colleagues,  put  the  great  seal  to  a  com- 
mission, empowering  in  the  king's  name  four  masters  to  hear 
all  manner  of  causes  in  his  absence,  and  giving  to  their  decrees 
the  same  force  as  if  they  had  been  pronounced  by  the  chan- 
cellor himself,  provided  that  before  enrolment  they  were  ra- 
tified with  his  signature.  A  petition  against  this  arrangement 
was  presented  by  several  lawyers  at  the  secret  suggestion  of 
Uie  protector:  by  the  council  it  was  referred  to  the  p^  ^s 
judges:  and  the  judges  twice  returned  the  same 
answer,  that  the  chancellor,  by  affixing  the  great  seal  without 
sufficient  warrant  to  the  commission,  had  been  guilty  of  an 
ofiisnce  against  the  king,  which  at  common  law  was  punishable 
with  the  loss  of  office,  and  fine  and  imprisonment  at  the  royal 
pleasure.  In  his  own  defence  Southampton  March  6 
argued,  that  the  commission  was  legal,  and  that 
he  had  been  competent  to  issue  it  without  requesting  the  as- 
sent of  his  colleagues:  that,  even  admitting  it  to  be  illegal, 
they  could  only  revoke  it,  to  which  he  had  no  objection :  that 
he  held  his  office  by  patent  from  the  late  king,  and  that  they, 
as  executors,  were  not  authorized  by  the  will  to  deprive  him 
of  it  Finding,  however,  that  it  was  In  vain  to  contend  against 
the  majority,  he  made  his  submission,  and  was  sufiered  to  re- 
tire to  his  residence  at  Ely  house.  The  same  evening  he  re- 
signed the  seal,  was  constituted  a  prisoner  within  his  own 
house,  and  received  an  order  to  wait  the  decision  of  the  council 
respecting  the  amount  of  his  fine.t  What  precedent  the  chan- 
cellor might  have  for  his  conduct,  is  uncertain.   The  commis- 

•  Rot.  Pari.  iv.  337.  t  Burnet,  ii.  15.  necords,  96. 
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81011)  which  he  had  issued  without  warranty  seems  uiijui 
able:  but  his  deprivation  for  a  mere  ejgror  in  judgment^  was 
censured  as  harsh  and  tyrannical. 

The  next  measure  adojked  by  Somerset  dis* 
Son^net  closed  the  real  cause  of  Southampton's  disgrace. 
^*^cnaeiit  Though  the  duke  possessed  the  title  of  Protector, 
of  the  }^^  ^^  '^^i^  compelled  to  accept  it  on  the  condi- 

coancU.  tion,  that  he  should  never  act  wiliiout  the  assent 

of  the  majority  of  the  council:  now  he  procured 
March  13.      letters  patent  under  the  great  seal,  conferring  on 

himself  alone  the  whole  authority  of  the  crown. 
This.extraordinary  instrument  confirmed  his  former  appoint- 
ment, and  ratified  all  his  acts  under  it;  it  swept  away  the  two 
separate  councils  appointed  by  the  will;  confounded  the  ex- 
ecutors and  their  advisers  under  the  common  name  of  coun- 
sellors to  the  king;  and  authorized  the  protector  to  swell  their 
number  to  an  unlimited  extent  by  the  addition  of  such  per- 
sons as  he  might  think  proper,  and  to  select  from  the  whole 
body  a  few  individuals,  who  should  form  the  privy  council. 
It  did  not,  however,  bind  him  to  follow  their  advice.  He 
was  still  empowered  to  act  independently,  and  in  every  case 
to  decide  according  to  his  own  judgment,  till  the  king  should 
have  completed  his  eighteenth  year.*  -Two  months  had  not 
yet  elapsed  since  the  death  of  Henry:  and,  in  that  short  space, 
the  whole  frame  of  government  settled  by  his  will  had  been 
dissolved,  the  authority  with  which  he  had  invested  his  ex- 
ecutors had  been  suppressed,  by  the  very  men  to  whom  he 
had  given  his  confidence,  and  who  had  solemnly  sworn  to 
fulfil  his  intentions.  It  was  asked  on  what  principle  of  law 
or  reason  the  present  revolution  had  been  effected.  If  the  will 
possessed  any  force,  the  executors  could  not  transfer  to  one 
person  all  those  powers  which  it  had  confided  to  the  joint 
wisdom  of  sixteen:  if  it  did  not,  then  they  were  unauthorized 
individuals,  and  incompetent  to  new-model  the  government 
of  the  realm. 

It  was  observed,  that  the  intelligence  of  the 
?^^^**Sl  death  of  Henry  had  made  a  deep  impression  on 
France.  *^®  mind  of  flie  king  of  France.     That  monarch 

entertained  a  notion  that  the  duration  of  their 
lives  was  limited  to  the  same  year;  and  sought  in  vain  to  di- 
vert his  melancholy  by  change  of  residence,  and  the  pleasures  « 
of  the  chase.     At  the  same  time  he  appeared  to  feel  an  affec- 

•  Burnet,  ii.  15.  Keconls,  98.  11  was  signed  by  Somerset  himself,  Cran- 
mcr,  St.  John,  Russci,  Northampton,  IJrown,  Jincl  I'apet,  executors,  and  by 
Cheyney,  one  of  their  advisers. 
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tien  for  the  son  of  his  former  friend:  a  proposal      iiuciiii 
was  made  and  accepted  to  jenew  the  allianoe  be- 
tween the  crowns?  and  messengers  had  already  been  appointed 
to  receive  the  oaths  of  the  two  monarchs^  when     ^^^^  ^^ 
Francis  expired  at  Rambouillet^  about  two  months 
after  the  death  of  his  £nglis]|^  brother.  *    His  son  and  succes- 
sor Henry  U.  pursued  a  very  di£ferent  policy,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  duke  of  Guise  and  the  canunal  of  Lorraine.    He 
felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  ibrtunes  of  the  infant  queen  of 
Scotland:  and,  when  the  treaty  was  offered  to  him  for  sig- 
nature, refused  to  shackle  himself  with  engagements,  whidi 
might  prevent  him  from  espousing  her  cause.    Still  appear- 
ances of  amity  were  preserved.    As  Francis  had  ordered  a 
solemn  service  to  be  performed  for  Henry  in  the  cathedral 
of  Paris,  so,  to  return  the  compliment,  Cranmer  was  em- 
ployed to  sing  a  mass  of  requiem  for  Francis  in      j^^^  ^g^ 
the  church  of  St  Paul.t    But  the  sequel  showed, 
that  the  jealousy  of  the  French  cabinet  was  not  without  foun- 
dation.  The  protector  was  at  the  very  time  busily  employed 
in  levpng  troops  at  home :  his  secret  agents  hired  bands  of 
discharged  veterans  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain:  and  an 
active  correspondence  was  kept  up  between  the  council  and 
the  murderers  of  cardinal  Bethune  in  Scotland.     But  to  in- 
troduce fiiesanew  allies  to  the  notice  of  the  reader,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  revert  to  the^year  1544. 

It  was  in  that  yea»  that  Henry,  foiled  by  the 
cardinal  in  his  attempt  to  obtain  the  custody  of    '^^^^^ 
the  young  queen,  ordered  the  earl  of  Hertford  to    murderers 
iijirade  Scotland  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army:     of  Bethune. 
atd^t  the  same  time  the  chief  of  the  family  of 
WiAirt  joined  with  the  master  of  Rothes,  sir  William  Eii^- 
kaldy,  and  others,  in  an  offer  to  the  king  of  England,  to  seize 
or  kill  Bethune,  while  he  was  travelling  through  the  county 
of  Fife4    But  the  prelate  escaped  the  snares  of 
iiis  enemies;  and  two  years  later  condemned        li^^'i 
vreorge  Wishart,  a  young  but  celebrated  preacher 
of  the  new  gospel,  to  be  hanged  and  burnt  for  sedition  and 
heresy.   The  execution  of  Wishart  was  followed  by  the  assas- 
sination of  the  cardinal.     The  chief  of  the  murderers  were 
the  same  persons  or  relatives  of  the  same  persons,  who  had 
been  engaged  in  the  former  conspiracy  against  his  life;  <<  stirred 
up  by  the  Lord,"  if  we  may  believe  Fox;§  but,  if  credit  to 
due  to  other  writers,  by  private  resentment,  religious  hatred, 

•  Uym.  XT.  139—142.  149.  t  Stow,  594. 

i  Keith,  44.  §  Fox,  526. 
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and  the  hope  or  promise  of  English  gold.*     Profiting  of  the 
negligence  of  the  warder,  they  entered  the  castle  of  St  An- 
na 30.        drew's  at  an  early  hour;  and  slew  the  cardinal 
^  before  he  had  left  his  bed-chamber.     At  the  first 

alarm  the  citizens  hastened  to  the  defence  of  their  archbishop: 
at  the  sight  of  the  dead  body  suapended  from  a  window,  they 
retired  to  their  homes.  The  castle  had  been  lately  fortified 
and  provisioned :  Knox,  the  Scottish  reformer,  to  show  his 
approbation  of  <'  the  godly  fact,''  led  one  hundred  and  forty 
of  his  disciples  to  the  aid  of  the  murderers;  and  a  resolution 
was  formed  by  the  whole  body  to  defend  themselves  against 
all  opponents,  and  to  solicit  the  protection  of  the  king  of 
England.  Neither  did  the  treaty  of  Campes  disappoint  £eir 
hopes.  If  the  Scots  were  included  in  it,  yet  Henry  would 
only  bind  himself  to  abstain  from  hostilities,  provided  no  ad- 
ditional provocation  were  given;  and,  on  the  other  side,  the 
earl  of  Arran,  the  governor,  refused  to  accept  of  any  peace, 
unless  the  Scottish  fortresses,  in  possession  of  the  English, 
were  restored,  and  the  murderers  of  Bethune  were  abandoned 
to  their  fate. 

After  some  negociation  he  sat  down  before  the  castle :  but 
though  he  bore  with  patience  the  severity  of  the  winter  from 
November  till  February,  though  he  repulsed  an  English 
squadron  conveying  money  and  military  stores,  (he  obstinacy 
of  the  garrison  defeated  every  attempt ;  and  he  was  at  last 
compelled  to  break  up  the  siege,  that  he  might 
V^^'        preside  at  a  convention  of  the  three  estates  in  the 
e  niwy.      capital.     The  death  of  Henry  made  no  alteration 
^-^.  g      in  the  policy  of  the  English  cabinet.     The  pro- 
tector hastily  concluded  two  treaties  with^  the 
murderers :  by  the  first  of  which  they  bound  themsetves  to 
procure,  with  all  their  power,  the  marriage  of  their  infant 
sovereign  with  Edward  Vl.,  and  never  to  surrender  the 
castle  during  her  minority  to  any  Scotsman  without  a  pre- 
vious license  in  writing  from  the  king  and  the  protector:  by< 
Much  15.     ^®  second  they  engaged  to  give  effectual  aid  to 
the  English  army  which  should  enter  Scotland, 
for  the  pur|)Ose  of  obtaining  possession  of  the  young  queen, 
and  to  deliver  the  castle  to  English  commissioners,  as  soon 
as  she  should  come  into  the  hands  of  Edward  VI.  or  the 
marriage  between  them  should  be  solemnized.     The  English 
government  in  return  granted  pensions  to  each  of  the  chiefs, 

•  Keith,  49. 
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and  undertook  to  pay  half  yearty  the  wages  of  a  garrison  of 
ooe  hundred  and  twenty  men.  « 

The  second  of  these  treaties  was  hardly  signed, 
before  it  was  treacherously  communicated  to  the    S^^u 
governor.    Frmn  it  he  discovered  the  object  of    the  »>-    ^ 
the  protector;  and  immediately  published  a  pro-    rernor. 
clamation,  ordering  all  fencible  men  to  assanble.     Much  19. 
on  forty  days'  notice,  at  a  given  place,  with  jnt)" 
visions  for  a  month,  that  they  might  be  prepared  to  repel 
the  threatened  invasion  of  their  country.    For  greater  secu- 
rity he  applied  to  the  new  king  of  France,  who  cheerfiilly 
confirmed  the  ancient  alliance  between  the  two  kingdoms, 
and  added  a  promise  of  succour  both  in  men  and  money.  The 
irruptions  of  the  English  marchers  had  called  Arran  to  the 
borders,  where  he  proposed  to  besiege  Langhope  and  Caw- 
myllis:  but  thence  he  was  summoned  to  St  An-        .^^ 
drew's  by  the  arrival  of  Strozzi,  prior  of  Capua, 
with  a  fleet  of  French  gallies.  The  combined  forces  besieged 
the  castle:  a  considerable  breach  was  made  by  the  French 
artillery:  and  the  garrison  surrendered  with  a  pro-      ,  .  ^q 
mise  of  their  lives.  The  prisoners  were  conveyed 
to  France,  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Henry:  Arfan  re- 
covered his  eldest  son,  who  had  been-  detained  a  captive  ever 
since  the  assassination,  and  demolished  the  works,  that  the 
place  might  not  hereafter  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  English, 
and  be  held  by  them  to  the  terror  of  the  open  country.  > 

The  month  of  August  expired,  before  the  pro- 
tector had  completed  the  preparations  for  his  in-    2oIp^^*ftd*^ 
(ended  expedition.    Taking  with  him  the  earl  of    Scotland! 
Warwick,  as  second  in  ebmmand,  he  crossed  the      g      ^ 
Tweed  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  men,  and 
directed  his  march  upon  Edinburgh;  while  the  fleet,  of  twen- 
ty-four gallies  and  an  equal  number  of  store  ships  ftnder  the 
lord  Clinton,  crept  along  the  shore  without  losing  sight  of  the 
army.:^     To  meet  this  invasion  Arran  had  despatched  the 
fire-cross  from  clan  to  clan,  and  had  ordered  every  Scotsman 
to  join  his  standard  at  Musselburgh:  but  he  soon  found  the 
multitude  too  numerous  for  any  useful  purpose,  and,  having 
selected  thirty  thousand  men,  dismissed  the  rest  to  their 

*  Rym.  XV.  132, 144.  The  pension  to  tlie  master  of  Rothes  was  360/.;  to 
Kirkaldy,  200/.  per  annum.  For  the  pay  of  the  garrison,  &c.  they  received 
in  Februai7  1180/.»  and  in  May  tSOOL    Burnet*  li.  8.  31. 

I  Epist.  Reg.  Scot  ii.  380.     Keith,  53.     Lesley,  461. 

t  See  the  numbers  in  HoUtngshed,  980. 
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g^^  g        homes.    The  two  armies  were  soon  in  si^t,  and 
^^  '       a  bloody  rencounter  between  the"  Scottish  and 
English  cavalry  at  Falside,  taught  them  to  respect  each 
other.* 

Sept  10.        "^^^  ^^^^  morning  Arran  passed  the  Eske;  and 
.  *    the  protector,  disappointed  by  this  movement, 

took  possession  of  a  neighbouring  eminence,  called  Pinken* 
cleugh.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  confusion  of  the 
great  battle  which  followed.  At  first  victory  appeared  to 
favour  the  Scots:  and  the  charge  of  the  English  cavalry  was 
received  with  so  much  steadiness  by  the  pikemen,  that  the 
assailants  fled,  the  lord  Gray,  their  commander,  was  wounded 
in  the  mouth,  and  several  of  the  English  standards  were 
taken.  But  the  advance  of  the  pursuers  was  checked  by  the 
discharges  of  musketry  from  the  Spanish  and  Italian  mer- 
cenaries: they  were  raked  by  the  cannon  from  a  galley  near 
the  shore,  and  exposed  to  the  destructive  fire  of  a  battery 
planted  on  the  eminence:  and  the  confusion  was  increased  by 
voUies  of  arrows  which  the  English  archers  shot  over  the 
ranks  of  the  foreign  auxiliaries.  The  fugitives  were  soon 
able  to  rally;  the  protector  led  the  main  army  to  the  attack; 
and  the  Scots  wavered,,  broke,  and  fled.  The  pursuit  wss 
continued  for  several  hours,  and  the  slain  on  the  part  of  the 
,  vanquished  amounted  to  eight  thousand  men.  The  earl  of 
Huntley,  chancellor  of  Scotland,  the  lords  Yester  and  We- 
mysi^  and  the  master  of  Semple  were  among  the  prisoners.! 

From  the  field  of  battle  the  conqueror  marched 
to^Enal^  to  Leith,  spent  four  days  in  plundering  the  town, 
^^^^'  and  the  neighbouring  villages,  and  hastily  re- 
traced his  steps,  followed  by  Arranr  at  the  head  of  a  small 
•  but  active  body  of  cavalry.  This  sudden  retreat  after  so 
brilliant  a  victory  surprised  both  his  friends  and  foes.  It 
could  ndt  originate  from  want  of  provisions,  or  the  intempe- 
rance of  the  season,  or  the  approach  of  a  superior  enemy.  By 
some  it  was  said  that,  intoxicated  with  vanity,  he  was  eager 
to  enjoy  the  applause  of  the  people,  and  to  receive  the  thanks 
of  his  nephew:  by  others  it  was  believed  that  the  secret  in- 
trigues of  his  brother  the  Idrd  admiral  had  induced  him  to 
forego  the  advantages  of  victory,  and  to  hasten  back  to  the 

*  Haywood  tells  us  that  the  Um  of  the  Scots  was  thirteen  hundred  men, 
oCthe  English,  one  Spanish  hackbutter  wounded*  and  three  cavaliy  officen 
taken  in  the  pursuit.  Haywood,  383.  Lesley,  on  the  contrary,  says  that 
the  loss  was  equal,  about  one  thousand  men  on  each  side.    Lesley,  463. 

t  Lesley,  464.    Buchan.  1.  sv.     HoUing^sh.  984.    Hayward,  285. 
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court  The  expedition  was  begun  and  ended  within  the  rapid 
course  of  sixteen  days. 

The  late  kiAg  was  doomed  to  the  usual  fate  of 
despotic  monarchs  after  their  deaths.  The  very  ?*^^^^. 
men,  who  during  his  hfe  had  been  the  obsequious 
ministers  of  his  will,  were  now  the  first  to  overturn  his  fa- 
vourite projects.  Somerset  and  his  associates  had  already 
established  a  different  form  of  government;  they  undertook 
to  establish  a  different  religious  creed.  Under  Henry  they 
had  deemed  it  prudent  to  conceal  their  attachment  to  the  new 
gospel:  now  freed  from  restraint,  they  openly  professed  them- 
selves its  patrons,  and  aided  its  diffusion  widi  all  the  influ* 
ence  of  the  crown.  Their  zeal  was  the  more  active,  as  it 
was  stimulated  by  the  prospect  of  reward.  For  though  they 
were  the  depositaries  of  the  sovereign  authority,  they  had 
yet  to  make  their  private  fortunes;  and  for  that  purpose 
looked  with  eagerness  to  the  possessions  of  the  church,  from 
which,  though  much  had  been  torn  during  the  havoc  of  the 
last  reign,  much  still  remained  to  be  gleaned.*  From  the 
young  king  they  could  experience  no  opposition  now;  they 
feared  no  resentment  hereafter.  The  men  to  whom  his  edu* 
cation  had  been  intrusted  by  Henry,  were  zealous,  though 
secret  partisans  of  the  reformed  doctrines.  They  had  made 
it  their  chief  care  to  transfuse  tbe  new  opinions  into  the  mind 
of  their  royal  pupil:  Edward  already  believed  that  tffe  wq|i» 
ship,  so  rigorously  enforced  by  his  father,  was  idolatrous;  and 
there  could  be  little  doubt,  that'  his  early  prepossessions  would, 
38  he  advanced  in  age,  acquire  strengUi  from  the  industry  of 
his  teachers,  and  the  approbation  of  his  counsellors. 

Stilly  to  change  the  established  creed  during  his  minority, 
must  have  appeared  an  undertaking  of  some  difSculty  and 
danger..  There  was  no  certainty  that  the  people  wouldLpay 
to  the  protector  and  his  advisers  that  deference,  which  had 
been  extorted  by  the  theological  despotism  of  liie  late  mo- 
narch: and  a  second  pilgrimage  of  grace,  excited  by  religious 
innovations,  might  speedily  overturn  their  authority.  On 
this  account  they  determined  to  proceed  with  steady  but 
cautious  steps.  Among  their  own  colleagues  there  were  only 
two,  of  whose  sentiments  they  were  doubtful,  Wriothesley 
and  the  bishop  of  Durham.  The  first,  as  the  reader  has  seen, 
was  already  excluded  from  the  council:  pretexts  were  invent- 
ed to  confine  the  prelate  almost  entirely  to  his  diocese;  and 
the  conduct  of  the  business  was  committed  to  the  policy  and 
moderation  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

*  Heylin,  33.     Godwin,  88.  gX. 
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That  prelate  began  the  attempt  by  giring  to  his 
New  com-       brother  bishops  a  very  intellisible  hint,  that  tho 
the  bishops,    possession  of  their  sees  depended  on  their  com- 
pliance with  the  pleasure  of  the  council.  Aiding 
that  his  ecclesiastical  authority  since  it  emanated 
1547  ^^™  ^^  crown,  must  have  expired  with  the  kte 

Feb.  7,  ^ii'S'  ^^  petitioned  to  be  restored  to  his  former 
jurisdiction,  and  accepted  a  new  commission  to 
execute  the  functions  of  an  archbishop,  till  such  commissioa 
should  be  revoked  by  the  sovereign.*  Many,  probably  all, 
of  his  colleagues,  were  compelled  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
metropolitan. 

The  next  step  was  to  establish  a  royal  viaita- 
l^tation       ^Q^  Pqp  ^^^  purpose  the  kinzdom  was  divided 

of  dioceses.      .   ,      .  •*     *  u     r  ^  u«'U  •        j 

into  SIX  circuits,  to  each  of  Which  was  assigned  a 
certain  number  of  visiters,  partly  clergymen,  and  partly  lay- 
men. The  moment  they  arrived  in  any  diocese,  the  exercise 
of  spiritual  authority  by  every  other  person  ceased.  They 
summoned  before  them  the  bishop,  the  clergy,  and  eight,  six, 
or  four  of  the  principal  householders  from  each  parish,  ad- 
ministered the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  required 
answers  upon  oath  to  every  question  which  they  thought  pro- 
per to  put,  and  exacted  a  promise  of  obedience  to  the  royal 
injunctions. t  These  injunctions  amounted  in  number  to 
thirty-seven:  they  regarded  matters  of  religious  practice  and 
doctrine:  and  were  for  the  most  part  so  framed,  that  under 
the  pretext  of  abolishing  abuses,  they  might  pave  the  way 
for  subsequent  innovations.  With  them  was  delivered  a  book 
of  homilies  to  be  read  in  every  church  on  Sundays  and  holi- 
days, with  an  order  that  each  clergyman  should  provide  for 
himself,  and  each  parish  for  the  congregation,  one  copy  of 
the  paraphrase  of  Erasmus  on  the  New  Testament  But  the 
same  policy,  which  thus  supplied  books  of  instruction,  was 
careful  to  limit  the  number  of  instructers:  and  the  power  of 
preaching  was  by  successive  restrictions  confined  at  last  to 
such  clergymen  only  as  should  obtain  licenses  from  the  pro- 
tector or  the  metropolitan.  %    The  object  was  evident:  the 

•  Wilkins,  iv.  2. 

t  Wtlkins,  iv.  11.  14. 17.    Collier,  ii.  Records,  59. 

t  Wilk.  iv.  27. 30.  Even  the  very  bishops  could  not  preach  in  their  own 
dioceses  without  license.  See  two  instances  in  Strype,  it.  90.  Coverdale  was 
so  delighted  with  the  injunctions,  the  homilies,  and  the  paraphrase,  that  he 
pronounced  the  young  king  to  be  "  the  hi^i  and  chief  admiral  of  the  great 
navy  of  the  Lora  of  Hosts,  principal  captain  and  governor  of  us  all  under 
him;  the  must  noble  ruler  of  iiis  sliip,  even  our  most  comfortable  Noah, 
whom  the  eternal  God  hath  chosen  to  be  the  bring'cr  of  us  uuto  rest  and 
quietness."    Apud  Strype,  ii.  65. 
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people  heard  no  other  doctrines  than  those  which  were  con- 
tained in  the  homilies,  for  the  most  part  the  composition  of 
the  arcbbishopi  or  which  were  delivered  by  the  preachers^ 
whose  duty  it  was  to  echo  his  opinions,  and  to  inveigh  against 
the  more  ancient  creed. 

Arnons  the  prelates  there  was  no  individual.  _ 
whom  the  men  of  the  new  learning  more  feared,  ^/Cl"^. 
or  those  of  the  old  learning  more  respected,  for 
his  erudition  and  abilities,  his  spirit  and  influence,  than  Grar- 
diner,  bishop  of  Winchester*  That  prelate  before  the  visita- 
tion of  his  diocese  had  obtained  copies  of  the  homilies  and 
the  paraphrase,  and  immediately  commenced  a  long  and  ani- 
mated controversy  with  the  protector  and  the  archbishop. 
He  maintained  that  Hie  two  books  in  several  instances  con- 
tradicted each  other:  that  they  inculcated  doctrines  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  creed  established  by  act  of  parliament;  and 
that  they  contained  errors,  which  he  deemed  himself  able  to 
demonstrate  to  the  conviction  of  any  reasonable  man.  In  his 
letter  to  the  protector  he  urged  with  much  force,  that  Ed- 
ward was  too  young  to  understand,  Somerset  too  much  occu- 
pied to  study,  subjects  of  controversy:  that  it  was  imprudent 
to  disturb  the  public  peace  during  the  king's  minority,  for 
the  sole  ^rpose  of  supporting  the  theological  fancies  of  the 
metropolitan :  that  injunctions  issued  by.the  king  could  not 
invalidate  acts  of  parliament:  and  that  as  cardinal  Woj^ey 
had  incurred  a  praemunire,  though  he  acted  under  the  royal 
license,  so  every  dergytnan,  who  taueht  the  doctrines  in  the 
homilies  and  paraphrase,  would  be  liable  to  the  penalties  en- 
acted by  the  statute  of  the  six  articles,  though  he  might  plead 
a  royal  injunction  in  his  favour.  To  Cranmer  he  wrote  in  a 
different  tone,  defying  him  to  prove  the  truth  of  certain  doc« 
trines  inculcated  in  the  book  of  homilies,  and  reproaching  him 
with  duplicity,  in  now  reprobating  the  opinions  which  he  had 
so  zealfusly  taught  durine  the  fife  of  the  late  .  . 
king.*  In  consequence  of  these  letters  he  was  ^^^ 
summoned  before  the  council,  and  required  to 
promise  obedience  to  the  royal  injunctions.  He  replied  that 
he  was  not  bound  to  answer,  unless  the  injunctions  were  ten- 

• 

•  "  Which  if  it  had  been  so"  (if  the  doctrine  in  the  late  king's  book  had 
been  erroneous),  **  I  ought  to  think  your  grace  would  not  for  all  princes 
christened,  being  so  hi|^  a  bishop  as  ye  be,  have  yielded  unto.  For  obe- 
dire  oportet  Deo  map;i8  quam  hominibus.  And  therefore  after  your  grace 
hath  four  3rears  conttnuaUy  liyed  in  agreement  of  that  doctrine,  under  our 
late  sovereign  lord,  now  so  suddenly  aner  his  death  to  write  to  me,  that  his 
highness  was  seduced,  it  is,  I  assure  you,  a  very  strange  speech.  Strj'pe'a 
Cranmer,  App.  p.  74. 
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dered  to  him.  Let  them  wait  till  the  visiters  arrived  in  his 
diocese.  If  he  should  then  refuse,  they  might  determine 
whether  that  refusal  were  a  contempt  of  the  royal  authority 
or  not  But  this  objection  was  overruled:  Granmer -gladly 
embraced  any  pretext  to  silence  so  dangerous  an  opponent 
during  the  approaching  parliament:  and  Gardiner,  though  he 
could  not  be  chai^d  with  any  offence  against  the.  law,  was 
committed  to  the  Fleet,  and  detained  a  close  prisoner  till  the 
end  of  the  session.* 

.The  proceedings  of  this  parliament  are  deserv- 
A  pwliar  iug  Qf  j|jg  reader's  attention.  I.  The  subsidy  of 
"^Nor.  4.       tonnage  and  poundage  had  been  levied  during  so 

many  reigns,  that  it  began  to  be  considered  the 

right  of  3ie  crown.     Henry  VIII.  had  received 

Sttbudy.      j^  £qp  several  years  before  it  was  vested  in  him  by 

any  act  of  the  legislature :  but  now  the  lords  and  commons, 

reverting  to  the  practice  of  more  ancient  times,  were  careful 

to  mark  its  real  origin,  by  passing  a  bill,  which  gave  it  to  the 

new  king  during  the  term  of  his  natural  life«t 
^lonteies.     ^*  ^^^7  ^^  the  chauntries,  colleges,  and  free 

chapels,  though  given  to  Henry  VIII.  by  a  late 
act,  had  escaped  the  rapacious  grasp  of  that  monarch.  It  was 
now  proposed  to  place  these  with  all  the  funds  destined  for 
the  support  of  obits,  anniversaries  and  church  lights,  and  all 
guijd  lands  possessed  by  fraternities  for  the  same  purpose,  at 
the  disposal  of  the  king,  that  he  might  employ  them  in  pro- 
viding for  the  poor,  augmenting  the  income  of  vicarages, 
paying  the  salaries  of  preachers,  and  endowing  free  schools 
for  the  diffusion  of  learning.  The  archbishop,  aware  of  the 
real  object  of  the  bill,  spoke  against  it  at  first  with  some 
warmth.     But  the  harpies  of  the  court  were  eager  to  pounce 

*  See  the  conyMpondence  in  Fox,  ii.  35—70.  Daring  Gardiner's  con- 
finen^ent,  attempts  were  made  to  obtain  his  co-operation  in  the  nex^  plan  of 
reform.  On  one  occasion  the  archbishop  told  him  that  **  he  Mked  nothing 
unless  he  did  it  himself."  He  replied  that  "  he  was  not  guilty  of  such  ob- 
stinacy: and  that  he  had  never  been  author  yet  of  any  one  thin^  either  tem- 
poral or  spiritual:  for  which  he  thanked  C>od."  A  hint  was  g^ven  that  his 
compliance  might  be  rewarded  with  a  place  in  the  council*  and  an  addition 
to  his  income.  But  he  answered  indignantly,  that  his  character  and  con- 
science forbade  it:  and  that,  **  if  he  agreed  9n  such  terms,  he  should  de- 
serve to  be  whipped  in  every  market  town  in  the  realm,  and  then  to  be 
hanged  for  an  example,  as  the  veriest  varlet,  that  ever  was  bishop  in  any 
realm  christened."    Ibid.  64,  65. 

t  St.  1.  Ed.  VI.  12.  The  tonnage  was  one  shilling  for  every  aulme  of 
Rhenish  wine,  three  fur  every  tun  of  other  wine,  except  sweet  wine,  which 
paid  six  shillings.  The  poundage  was  one  shilling  in  twenty,  on  the  value 
of  all  goods  exported  and  imported.  Aliens  paid  two  shillings  on  the  expor- 
tation of  pewter  and  tin. 
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on  their  prey:  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  withdra^r  his  oppori* 
lion:  and  it  was  passed  in  the  lords  by  a  triumphant  majority.* 
In  the  commons  a  strong  objection  was  made  to  that  clause 
which  went  to  deprive  the  guilds  of  their  lands;  bnt  the  lead- 
ers of  the  opposition,  the  members  for  Lynn  and  Coventry, 
were  sileneed  by  aj»romise  that  the  crown  should  restore  to 
those  towns  the  lanBs,  of  which  they  might  be  deprived  by 
the  act  A  saving  clause  was  added  to  secure  to  all  persona 
-such  lands,  tenements,  tithes  and  rents,  as  had  been  already 
granted  to  them  either  by  the  late  or  the  present  king.t 

3.  But  if  the-  ministers  sought  to  provide  for 

the  sovereign  and  for  themselves,  they  were  care-  ^^^^ 
ful  to  repair  those  breaches  in  tlie  constitution,  |I^,JI^  " 
iivhicfa  had  been  made  by  the  despotism  of  the 
last  reign.  All  felonies  created  since  the  1st  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  all  treasons  created  since  the  25th  of  Edward  III.  were 
at  once  erased  from  the  statute  book:  the  privilege  of  clergy, 
with  the  exception,  of  a  few  cases,  was  restored:  in  convic* 
tionsof  treason  two  witnesses  were  req^uired:  the  laws  against 
the  loUards^  the  prohibition  of  reading  the  scriptures,  and  of 
printing,  selling  or  retaining  certain  English  publications, 
and  the  statute  of  the  six  articles,  and  that  which  gave  to  the 
royal  proclamations  the  force  of  law,  were  repealed:  and  the 
act,  which  empowered  the  king  to  annul  ail  statutes  passed 
before  he  was  twenty-four  years  of  age,  was  explained  to 
mean,  that  he  might  deprive  them  of  force  after  that  term, 
but  could  not  invalidate  them  as  to  their  effects  during  the 
intermediate  period. 

4.  The  convocation  had  been  assembled  at  the 

same  time  as  the  parliament;  and  the  members  of    P«^^<>»  ^ 
the  lower  house,  anxious  to  recover  their  former    fyj^^  ^" 
shar'e  in  the  exercise  of  the  legislative  power,  pe- 
titioned to  be  united  to'  the  house  of  commons,  or,  if  that 
mighty  not  be  granted,  to  be  allowed  a  negative  on  all  bills 
respecting  religion.     To  this  petition  no  answer  was  returned : 
but  two  questions  concerning  the  lawfulness  of  marriage  in 
the  clergy,  and  of  cpmmunion  under  both  kinds,  were  sub- 
mitted to  their  consideration.     The  first  of  these  was  carried 
in  the  affirmafive  by  a  majority  of  almost  two  thirds:  and  a 

*  On  the  first  diTislon  in  the  lords  the  minority  coniiated  of  the  bishops 
of  Canterbury,  London,  Ely,  Norwich,  Hereford,  Worcester  and  Chiches- 
ter. At  the  last  Canterbury  and  Worcester  were  not  in  the  house,  and 
Norwich  voted  with  the  court.    Journals,  308.  313. 

t  St  1  Ed.  VI.  1.  The  chauntries  and  free  chapels  were  valued  at 
2593/.  per  annum,  and  sold  for  46,249/.  14*.  Strype,  ii.  Rec.  85.  A  great 
number  of  grammar  schools  were  founded  chiefly  out  of  the  chauntry  lands. 
Id,  535. 
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bill  ia  its  favour  was  introduced  into  the  house  of  commons: 
but  its  advocate?;  whether  they  apprehended  an  obstinate  op- 
position from  the  lords,  or  were  content  with  the  advantage 
which  they  had  gained,  permitted  the  matter  to  sleep  for  the 
present  session.  The  second  was  approved  unanimously: 
and  a  bill  was  framed  on  that  decision.  It  stated,  that  the 
ministering  of  the  blessed  sacrament  to  'all  christian  people 
under  both  kinds,  of  bread  and  wine,  is  more  agreeable  to  its 
first  institution,  and  more  conformable  to  the  common  prac- 
tice of  the  apostles  and  the  pirimitive  church  for  five  hundred 
years;  and  therefore  enacts,  that  the  said  most  blessed  sacra- 
ment shall  be  commonly  delivered,  and  ministered  to  the 
people  under  both  kinds.  It  permits,  however,  communion 
under  one  kind,  when  necessity  may  require  it;  and  professes 
not  to  censure  any  foreign  church,  which  m^y  retain  the  con- 
trary practice.  To  neutralize  the  opposition  of  the  prelates, 
who  were  hostile  to  this  bill,  it  was  artfully  appended  to  an- 
other, which  they  most  anxiously  sought  to  carry,  prohibit- 
ing under  pain  of  fine  and  imprisonment  the  application  of 
scurrilous  and  offensive  language  to  the  sacrament  of  the 
eucharist.  Thus  coupled  together  as  one  act,  they  passed  both 
houses,  and  received  the  royal  assent/ 

5.  In  conformity  with  the  opinion  so  often  in- 
^f^h'^'w.  culcated  by  archbishop  Cranmer,  it  was  declared 
^  *  ^'^  that  all  jurisdiction  both  spiritual  and  temporal 
is  derived  from  the  King;  and  on  that  account  the  election  of 
bishops  was  withdrawn  from  the  deans  and  chapters,  as  a  use- 
less and  unmeaning  form,  and  vested  immediately  in  the 
crown:  and  it  was  ordered  that  all  citations  and  processes  of 
archbishops  and  bishops,  which  used  to  run  in  their  names, 
should  thenceforth  be  made  in  the  name  of  the  king,  and  that 
all  official  documents  issued  from  their  courts  should  be  se&led, 
not  with  the  episcopal,  but  with  the  royal  arms.t 

6.  The  mendicants,  who  had  formerly  obtained 
Suppres-        relief  at  the  gates  of  the  monasteries  and  con- 
men^city.      vonts,  now  wandered  in  crowds  through  the  coun- 
try, and  by  their  numbers  and  importunities  often 

extorted  alms  from  the  intimidated  passenger.  To  abate  this 
nuisance  a  statute  was  enacted,  which  will  call  to  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  reader  the  barbarous  manners  of  our  pagan  fore- 
fathers. Whosoever  '*  lived  idly  and  loiteringly  for  the  space 
of  three  days/'  came  under  the  description  of  a  vagabond, 

*  St.  1.  Ed.  V.  1.    The  noncontentfl  were  the  bishops  of  I.<ondon,  Nor- 
wich, Hereford,  Worociteri  and  Chichester.    Journals,  306. 
t  St.  1  Ed.  VI.  2. 
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and  was  liable  to  the  following  punishment  Two  justices  of 
the  peace  might  order  the  letter  V  to  be  burnt  on  his  breast, 
and  adjudge  him  to  serve  the  informer  two  years  as  his  slave. 
His  master  was  bound  to  provide  him  with  bread,  water,  and 
refuse  meat;  might  fix  an  iron  ring  round  his  neck,  arm  or 
leg,  and  was  authorized  to  compel  him  to  ^<  labour  at  any 
work,  however  vile  it  might  be,  by  beating,  chaining  or  other- 
Wise.''  If  the  slave  absented  himself  a  fortnight,  the  letter 
S  Was  burnt  on  his  cheek  or  forehead,  and  he  became  a  slave 
for  life:  and  if  he  offended  a  second  Ume  in  the  like  manner, 
his  flight  subjected  him  to  the  penalties  of  felony.*  Two 
years  later  this  severe  statute  was  repealed.!  The  session 
closed  with  a  general  pardon  from  the  king,  in  j^^  ^^ 
consequence  of  which  Gardiner  obtained  his  li- 
berty. J 

The  result  of  this  meeting  of  parliament  cheer- 
ed the  men  of  the  new  learning  with  the  most    S^f?"!"' 
flattering  anticipations:  but  the  archbishop,  aware    tionsl'"^**" 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  hation  was  still  at- 
tached to  the  ancient  faith,  deemed  it  prudent  to  moderate 
their  zeal,  and  pursued  his  course  with  caution  and  persever- 
ance.   Latimer,  who.  had  resigned  his  bishopric 
in  1539,  was  called  from  his  retirement,  and  ap-        j^^ 
pointed  to  preach  at  St  Paul's  cross.     The  cha- 
racter of  the  man,  the  boldness  of  his  invectives,  his  quaint, 
but  animated  eloquence,  were  observed  to  make  a  deep  im- 
pression on  the  minds  of  his  hearers;  and  a  pulpit  was  erected 
for  him  in  the  king's  privy  garden,  where  the  young  Edward 
attended  by  his  court  listened  to  sermons  of  an  hour's  dura- 

*  St.  1  Ed.  VI.  3.  Similar  penalties  were  enacted  ag^ainst  clerks  convict, 
who  were  no  longer  to  make  their  purgation.  Hence  it  has.  been  inferred, 
I  epnceive  erroneously,  that  the  severity  of  the  statute  was  chiefly  directed 
against  some  of  the  monks  who  ai^  supposed  to  have  become  beggars,  an4 
to  luve  railed  u^ainst  the  government. .  Clerks  convict,  are  convicts  claim- 
ing the  right  or  clergy.  Burnet,  ii.  45.  The  young  king,  in  h'ls  Journal, 
calls  it  '*  an  extreme  law."    Edward's  Journal  in  Bum.  p.  5. 

t  St  3  and  4.  Ed.  VI.  16.  thus  the  statute  of  22  Hen.  VUI.  12.  was  re- 
vived, which  allowed  perions  to  beg  with  the  license  of  the  magistrates, 
and  punished  beggars  without  license  by  whipping,  or  the  stocks  for  three 
days  and  three  nights. 

t  In  one  of  bis  letters,  written  during  the  sesnon,  he  hints  that  if  any 
man  thou^^ht  it  politic  to  keep  him  from  parfiament,  such  person  ought  to 
consider  whether  his  forcible  absence,  with  that  of  those  whom  he  had 
been  used  to  name  in  the  nether  house,  might  not  afterwards  be  urged  as 
an  objection  to  the  validity  of  the  proceedings.  Fox,  ii.  69<  I  notice  this 
passage,  because  it  proves  that  several  boroughs  at  that  period  were  so  de- 
pendent on  the  lords  and  bishops,  that  they  not  only  returned  the  members 
named  by  such  lords,  but  without  such  nomination  made  no  return  at  all. 
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tioOy  and  admired  what  he  could  not  understand^  the  coatro- 
versial  superiority  of  the  preacher.* 

The  bishops  received  orders  to  abolish  in  their  respective 
dioceses  the  custom  of  bearing  candles  on  Candlemas  day,  of 
receiving  ashes  on  Ash  Wednesday,  and  of  carrying  palms  on 
Palm  Sunday.t  The  late  king  had  frequently  commanded 
the  removal  from  the  churches  of  all  such  images,  as  had  been 
the  occasion  of  superstition  and  abuse:  a  proclamation  now  bjh 
«^  pearcd,  which  complained  that  these  injunctionis 
Feb.  34.  ^^  given  birth  to  dissentions  among  the  parishion- 
ers, and  required  that,  to  restore  tranquillity,  all  images  what* 
Mmn^  i<j  soever  should  be  destroyed.^  To  this  succeeded 
^"^  an  order  for  the  public  administration  of  the  sa- 

crament tinder  both  kinds  and  in  the  English  language.  To 
avoid  offence,  no  alteration  was  made  in  the  mass  itself;  no 
expression  liable  to  objection  was  introduced  into  the  new  of- 
fice: but  at  the  end  of  the  canon,  an  exhortation  was  ordered 
to  be  made  to  the  communicants,  a  prayer  followed,  and  the 
eucharist  was  distributed  first  to  the  clei^,  and  then  to  the 
laity..  But  to  appease  the  impatience  of  the  reformers  the 
young  king  was  made  to  say  in  the  preface:  *^  We  would  not 
have  our  subjects  so  much  to  mistake  our  judgment,  ao  much 
to  mistrust  our  zeal,  as  if  we  either  could  not  discern  what 
were  to  be  done,  or  would  not  do  all  things  in  eood  time. 
Grod  be  pradsed !  we  know  both  what  by  his  word  is  meet  to 
be  redressed,  and  have  an  earnest  mind,  by  the  advice- of  our 
most  dear  uncle,  and  others  of  our  privy  council,  with  all 
diligence  to  set  forth  the  8ame.''§  The  reader  should  recol- 
lect that  this  learned  and  zealous  theologian  was  ten  years  old. 

It  was  soon  discovered  that  imprisonment  had 
2^J^^  not  broken  the  spirit  of  Gardiner.  He  was  again 
Tower.  summoned  before  the  council,  and  the  next  day 

in  proof  of  his  submission  was  ordered  to  preach 
at  St  PauPs  cross  in  the  presence  of  the  king  on  the  feast  of 
St.  Peter,  To  the  different  subjects  which  were  prescribed  to 
him,  he  made  no  objection:  but  he  refused  to  deliver  a  writ- 
ten discourse  which  was  offered,  or  to  submit  his  own  com- 
position to  the  correction  of  the  council.  He  added  that  as 
this  was  perhaps  the  only  opportunity,  which  the  king  would 
have  of  hearing  the  truth,  he  was  determined,  whatever  might 
be  the  consequence,  to  explain  to  his  young  sovereign  the 

*  He  give  to  Latimer  as  a  reward  for  his  first  sermon  20/.    The  money 
was  secnstly  supplied  by  the  lord  admiral. 

t  Wilk.  IV.  22.     ^ .  \  Ibid.  23.  ^  Wilk.  1 1—13. 
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catholic  doctrioe  with  respect  to  the  mass  and  the  j^^^  ^ 
eueharist  The  sermon  was  preached,  and  the 
next  day  the  bishop  was  committed  to  the  Tower.  ^^^ 
His  discourse  mij^t  be  divided  into  three  parts*  With  the 
first,  which- commended  the  religious  innovations  of  the  hist 
and  the  present  reign,  even  his  enemies  were  satisfied:  of  the 
second,  in  which  he  maintained  that  a  rightful  king  was  as 
much  a  sovereign  in  his  infancy  as  at  a  more  mature  age,  they 
eould  not  complain;  though  it  disappointed  the  hopes  of  the 
protector,  who  wished  him  to  contradict  a  very  prevailing  no- 
tion, that  the  authority  of  the  council  during  the  minority 
did  not  extend  to  the  issuing.of  new  injunctions,  but  was  con- 
fined to  the  execution  of  the  existing  laws.  It  was  the  third 
part  which  furnished  the  pretext  for  his  commitment,  under 
the  charge  of  disobedience.  In  it  he  had  treated  of  the  mass 
and  the  eueharist,  though  the  protector  had  forbidden  him  in 
writing  to  touch  on  any  controverted  matter  respecting  these 
questions.  la  his  own  justification  he  alleged,  that  he  had" 
not  been  guilty  of  disobedience,  because  the  letter  was  a  pri- 
vate communication  and  not  an  order  from  the  king  in  council, 
and  because  he  had  entered  into  no  controversy,  but  had  con-< 
fined  himself  to  the  explication  of  the  established  doctrine  of 
the  English  church,  in  language  similar  to  that  employed  by 
the  archbishop  in  the  disputation  with  Lambert*  His  im<^ 
prispnment  was  evidently  illegal.  But  he  was  too  wary  a 
politician  to  be  betrayed  into  any  ofience  against  the  law:  and 
his  absence  from  parliament  was  less  desirable  in  the  present 
than  it  had  been  in  the  past  year.  His  conduct,  however,  en- 
couraged the  partisans  of  the  ancient  faith:  and  in  a  short 
time  several  otiier  prelates  ventured  to  express  their  disappro- 
bation of  the  attempts  of  the  metropolitan. 

Cranmer  had  lately  published  a  catechism  ^'  for 
the  singular  profit  and  instruction  of  children    ^*t®^^*f"  • 
and  young  people:'^t  and  was  now  employed  with    Sr  common 
a  committee  of  bishops  and  divines  in  the  com-    prayer. 
position  of  a  more  important  work,  a  liturgy  in  the 

*  The  protector'fl  letter  is  in  Wincins,  iv.  28.  The  other  particulars  are 
ezlncted  from  the  articles  against  Gar^ner»  and  his  answers  in  Fox,  ii. 
75^77. 

f  It  is  remarkable^  that  in  this  catechism  the  archbishop  leans  more  than 
usaaOy  to  the  ancient  doctrines.  He  comprises  the  prohibition  of  false 
Gods  and  of  tmagM  ander  one  commandment,  teaches  that  in  the  commu- 
nion are  received  with  the  bodily  mouth  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  in- 
culcates in  strong  terms  the  advanti^es  of  confession  and  absolution,  and 
attributes  the  origin  of  ecclesiastical  jurtdiclion  to  Christ  in  a  manner  which 
seems  to  do  away  his  former  opinion  on  the  same  subkct.  Burnet,  ii.  71  > 
Collier,  ii.  251.  *"■'' 
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English  language,  for  the  use  of  the  EngHsh  church:  the 
adoption  of  which  by  authority  of  parliament  would,  it  was 
hoped,  consummate  the  separation  of  the  kingdom  from  the 
communion  of  Rome,  by  destroying  the  similarity  which  still 
remained  in  the  mode  of  religious  worship  sanctioned  by  the 
two  churches.  Taking  the  Latin  missals  and  breviaries  for 
the  groundwork,  they  omitted  such  parts  as  they  deemed  su- 
perfluous or  superstitious,  translated  others,  and  by  numerous 
additions  and  corrections  endeavoured  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
the  new  teachers,  without  shocking  the  belief  or  the  prejudices 
of  their  opponents.  Before  Christmas  they  had  compiled  a  book 
of  common  prayer  and  administration  of  the  sacraments,  and 
other  rites  and  ceremonies,  after  the  use  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land. *  To  the  premature  judgment  and  early  piety  of  the  king 
tiie  completion  of  the  work  afforded  ^^  great  comfort  and  quiet- 
ness of  mind. "  He  hastened  to  recommend  it  to  the  notice  of 
the  lords  and  commons  assembled  in  parliament: 
Jan.  7.  ^"^  ^  ^'''  ^^  introduced  to  abolish  all  other  forms 
of  worship,  and  establish  this  in  their  place.  The 
preamble  states  that  whereas  numerous  dissentions  had  arisen 
in  the  kingdom  from  the  pertinacity  with  which  many  adhered 
to  the  old,  and  otliers  to  new,  forms  of  divine  worship;  the 
king,  abstaining  of  his  clemency  from  the  punishment  of  the 
offenders,  had  appointed  certain  prelates  and  learned  men  to 
compose  one  convenient  and  meet  order,  rite  and  fashion  of 
common  and  open  prayer:  by  whom  that  important  task  had 
been  accomplished  by  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Ghost  with  one  com- 
mon agreement:!  therefore  the  two  houses,  considering  the 
godly  travel  of  the  king  and  council,  and  the  godly  prayers, 
orders,  rites,  and  ceremonies  of  the  said  book,  and  the  reasons 
of  altering  those  things,  which  be  altered,' and  of  retaining 

those  which  be  retained,  and  also  the  honour  of  God  and  the 

• 

*  The  principal  differences  between  Uus  and  the  present  book  of  com- 
mon prayer,  are  to  be  found  in  the  prayer  of  consecraUon  (it  contained,  in 
imitation  of  aU  the  ancient  liturgies,  thpse  words:  ^  Heare  us,  we  beseeche 
thee,  and  with  thy  holy  spirite  and  worde  Youchsafe  to  bl  +  esse  and  sane- 
ti+fie  these  thy  gifts  and  creatures  of  bread  and  wyne,  Uiat  they  maye  be 
unto  us  the  bodie  and  blood  of  thy  most  derely  beloved  sonne"),  the  unc- 
tions in  baptism  and  confirmation,  the  agn  of  the  cross  in  matrimony,  the 
anointing  of  the  sick,  and  prayer  for  the  dead.  The  rubric  also  in  tlie  com- 
munion service  ordered  that  the  bread  should  be  unleavened,  that  the 
communicant  should  receive  at  the  hand  of  the  priest  with  the  mouth,  and 
that  one  individual  at  least  in  each  family  should  communicate  every  Sun- 
day in  person  or  by  proxy,  and  pay  his  share  of  the  expense. 

f  Thla  is  an  extraordinary  assertion.  There  were  eighteen  bisliops  in 
the  committee,  which  composed  the  book  of  common  prayer,  and  eight  out 
of  tlie  number  voted  against  it.  (Lords'  Journals,  331.)  Would  they  dis- 
approve in  the  house  what  they  had  approved  in  the  committee? 
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• 

great  quietness  Ukeiy  to  ensue  from  the  use  of  the  same^  do 
give  to  his  highness  most  hearty  and  lowly  thanks,  and  pray 
that  it  may -be  enacted  that  after  the  feast  of  Pentecost  all  mi- 
nisters of  the  church  within  the  realm  of  England,  shall  be 
bound  to  make  use  of  the  same  book  in  the  divine  service,  and 
of  no  other:  and  that  if  any  parson,  vicar,  or  spiritual  person, 
shall  refuse  to  use  it,  or  shall  preach  or  speak  in  derogation 
of  it,  or  shall  officiate  with  any  other  form,  he  shall  for  the 
first  offence  forfeit  a  year's  profit  of  one  of  his  preferments, 
with  six  months'  imprisonment;  for  the  second  lose  all  his 
preferments,  with  a  whole  year's  imprisonment;  and  for  the 
third  be  imprisoned  for  life:  and  if  any  one  ridicule  the  same 
form  of  worship,  menftce  the  minister  for  using  it,  or  prevail 
on  htm  to  use  any  other,  he  shall  on  the  first  conviction  pay 
a  fine  of  ten  pounds,  on  the  second  of  twenty,  and  on  the 
third  forfeit  all  his  goods  and  chattels,  and  be  imprisoned  for 
life<*  In  the  lower  house  the  bill  passed  without  much  diffi- 
culty: in  the  higher  it  experienced  a  warm  opposition;  but. 
**  after  a  notable  disputation  respecting  the  sacra-  -^^  ^^ 
nient,"t  it  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  thirty-one 
to  eleven,  t 

To  this  important  innovation  in  the  manner  of 
public  worship,  succeeded  another  not  leas  im-    JJ^^j^^ 
portant  in  the  condition  of  the  priesthood.     In 
the  last  reign  the  archbishop  had  contended  for  the  marriajge 
of  the  clergy  with  a  pertinacity,  which  might  have  cost  him 
his  life :  in  the  present  he  was  assured  of  a  safe  and  easy  vic- 
tory.   The  path"  had  already  been  opened  by  the        ^^^^ 
decision  of  the  late  convocation;  and  at  an  early        d^^  3 
period  of  the  session  a  bill  for  the  marriage  of 
priests  was  introduced  into  the  lower  house.    On       j^^  ^ 
the  third  reading  it  was  discovered  that,  though 
it  allowed  laymen,  who  had  wives,  to  take  orders,  it  did  not 
permit  clergymen,  who  had  received  orders,  to  take  wives. 
A  new  bill  was  therefore  brought  in,  and  passed       |^^^  |q 
after  a  long  and  stormy  discussion.  .  In  the  lords, 
however,  tor  reasons  now  unknown,  it  remained 

*  St.  3  Ed.  VI.  1.  A  proTiaon  was  added,  authorizing  the  singing  of 
p8idins^<  at  any  due  time/'    Ibid.  . 

t  The  king's  Journal,  6. 

i  Journals,  331.  The  noncontents  were  the  earl  of  Derby,  the  bishops 
of  London,  Durham,  Ncnwich,  Carlisle,  Hereford,  Worcester,  Westminster, 
and  Chichester,  and  the  lords  Dacres  and  Wyndsor.  Ibid.  The  earl  of 
Derby,  who  supposed  that  another  temporal  peer  had  joined  in  the  oppo- 
sition, boasted  that  '*  the  nay  of  them  four  would  be  to  bo  seen  as  Iqng^  as 
the  parliament  house  stood**'    Strype,  ii.  81. 


-/- 
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1549,  during  two  months  without  notice;  when  a  totally 
Feb.%.  different  bill  was  substituted  in  its  placd,  and  cm 
Feb  19  *  division  ijvas  carried  by  a  majority  of  thirty- 
nine  to  twelve.*  To  this  bill  the  commons  as- 
sented. It  states  that  though  it  were  to  be  wished  that  the 
clergy  would  observe  perpetual  continency,  as  more  becoming 
their  spiritual  character,  rendering  them  better  able  to  attend 
\o  their  ministry,  and  freeing  them  from  worldly  cares  and 
embarrassments,  yet  so  many  inconveniences  had  arisen  from 
compulsive  chastity,  that  it  was  deemed  better  to  allow  to 
those,  who  could  not  contain,  the  godly  use  of  marriage: 
wherefore  it  enacts,  that  thenceforth  all  laws  made  by  man 
only,  and  prohibitory  of  the  marriages  of  spiritual  persons, 
shall  be  void  and  of  none  effect :  but  that  all  divorces  hitherto 
made  (in  consequence  of  the  statute  of  the  six  articles)  shall 
remain  valid  in  law. t 

Of  these  enactments  it  was  natural  that  men 

History  of      should  judge  according  to  the  bias  given  to  their 
the  lord  ad-         •    j     ir     x?   •         •»*   '  x?  ir  x  xi_     • 

miral.  minds  by  their  religious  notions:  but  there  was 

another  proceeding  in  this  parliament,  which  ap- 
peared to  shock  the  feelings  of  the  whole  nation.  The  pro- 
tector had  a  younger  brother,  sir  Thomas  Seymour,  whose 
ambition  was  equal,  whose  abilities  were  superior,  to  his  own. 
Between  them  a  broad  distinction  had  been  drawn  by  the 
discernment  or  partiality  of  the  late  king:  and  while  Edward 
had  risen  to  the  rank  of  earl,  had  obtained  the  command  of 
armies,  and  been  named  one  of  the  governors  of  his  nephew, 
Thomas  had  been  left  without  title,  and  without  any  other 
office  than  that  of  counsellor  to  Henry's  executors.  If  the 
latter  bore  with  impatience  the  superiority  of  his  brother 
during  the  last  reign,  his  discontent  was  not  appeased  by  the 
first  measures  of  the  present.  He  had  indeed  obtained  a  grant 
of  the  manor  of  Sudeley,  and  of  other,  manors  in  eighteen 
different  counties;]:  had  been  created  a  baron  by  the  style  of 
lord  Seymour  of  Sudeley ;  and  had  been  appointed  high  admi- 
ral of  England:  but  to  his  ambition  these  grants  and  prefer- 
ments appeared  as  nothing  comparatively  with  the  rank  and 
titles  of  Edward,  who  was  protector  of  the  realm,  guardian  of 
the  royal  person,  lord  high  treasurer,  earl  marshal,  and  duke 

*  Journals  of  Com.  4,  5.  Journals  of  Lords,  323.  339.  The  lords  in  the 
minoritv  were  the  bishops  of  London,  Durham,  Norwich,  Carlisle,  Worces- 
ter,  Chichester,  Bristol,  and  LandafF,  and  the  lords  Morley,  Dacres,  Wind- 
sor, and  Wharton.    Ibid.  ** 

t  2  &  3  Ed.  VI.  21. 

4  Strype,  ii.  125.    Sudeley  had  belonged  to  the  abbey  of  \Vinchelcomb. 
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of  Soinerset     As  the  first  step  towards  the  im- 
provement of  his  fortune,  he  offered  his  hand  to    H^mimet 
the  queen  dowager.     Catharine  had  loved  him    J®  queca 
long  before:  and^  had  she  consulted  her  incUna*      ^^1^7! 
tion  instead  of  her  vanity,  would  at  the  death  of 
lord  Latimer  have  preferred  him  to  Henry.     Now,  though 
aware  of  the  indecent  haste  of  the  proposal,  she  was  unable 
to  resist  his  importunity,  or  to  check  her  own  passion:  and, 
having  procured  for  the  sanction  of  her  conduct,  a  letter  from 
the  young  king,*  contracted  a  clandestine  marriage  with  a 
third  hu8band,-almost  as  soon  as  the  dead  body  of  the  second 
had  been  deposited  in  the  gravct    It  was  not  however  her 
person,  but  her  riches,  that  had  engaged  the  affections  of 
Sejnnour.     She  was  entitled  to  the  dower  of  a  queen  of  Eng- 
land; and  had  amassed  considerable  wealth  by  the  indulgence 
of  Henry:  but  the  expectations  of  her  husband  were  greatly 
disappointed  by  a  decision  of  the  lords  of  the  council  requiring 
the  restoration  of  the  crown  jewels  which  she  claimed  as  a 
present,  they  reclaimed  as  a  loan  from  her  royal  husband.  :|: 
He  next  sought  to  win  and  to  monopolize  the 
affection  of  his  nephew.    With  this  view  he  in-    ^*"*J*** 
dulg^d   the  young  Edward  in   all  his  wishes,     of  the  kin^. 
secretly  supplied  him  with  large  sums  of  money,§ 
blamed  the  severity  with  which  he  was  used  by  the  protector, 
hinted  that  he  was  kept  under  restraint  unbecoming  his  age 
and  parts  and  dignity,  and  purchased  with  presents  the  good 
will  of  his  preceptors,  and  of  the  gentlemen  of  his  chamber. 
From  ancient  precedents,  he  contended,  that  the  offices  of 
protector  and  guardian  ought  not  to  be  joined  in  the  same 
person:  but  that  if  one  belonged  to  the  elder  uncle,  the  other 
ought  to  be  conferred  on  the  younger:  the  king  readily  im- 
bibed the  opinions  of  the  man  whom  he  loved:  and  a  reso- 
lution was  taken  that  the  nephew  should  write  a  letter  of 
complaint;  that  the  stdmiral  should  lay  it  before  the  two 

•  Strype,  ii.  132, 133. 

f  Henry  VIII.  was  buried  eighteen  days  after  liis  death.  I  know  not  on 
what  day  his  widow  married;  but  it  was  *'  so  soon,  that  if  she  had  conceived 
strught  after,  it  should  have  been  a  great  doubt  whether  the  child  born, 
ahoiud  hare  been  accounted  the  late  king's  or  the  admiral's."  Art.  20  of 
chai]B||m^n8t  him,  Burnet,  ii.  Rec.  160.  There  is  a  letter  in  Stiype  from 
the  K^  to  her,  dated  June  2d,  in  which  he  thanks  her  for  accepting  his 
ittit  to  her.  This  that  writer  supposes  to  allude  to  the  marriage.  But  if  it 
had  only  taken  place  then,  the  cotmcil  could  not  have  brought  against 
8e3nnour  the  charge  mentioned  above.  Edward  in  his  Journal  notices  it 
after  the  recantation  of  Dr.  Smith,  which  was  in  May  (p.  4.):  but  this  per- 
haps may  allude  to  its  publication. 

i  Burghley's  State  Papers,  by  Hayncs,?.'?. 

S  9ec  Edward's  Confession,  ibid.  74.    Burnet,  ii.  Rec.  163. 

Vol.  VII.  4 
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houses  of  parliament;  and  that  he  should  attempt,  with  the 
aid  of  vhis  partisans,  t6  procure  the  guardianship  for  himself. 
Seymour  had  already  composed  the  letter  for  Edward,  who 
engaged  to  copy  it,  when  tiie  plot  was  betrayed  to  the  pro- 
tector; and  the  lord  admiral  was  called  before  the  council.* 
He  repelled  the  charge  with  haughtiness,  and  treated  their 
authority  with  defiance.  But  when  the  law  officers  declared 
that  his  offence  amounted  to  an  attempt  to  overturn  the 
established  government;  and  a  hint  had  been  thrown  out  of 
committing  him  to  the  Tower,  his  courage  quickly  subsided; 
he  condescended  to  acknowledge  his  fault;  and  the  two  bro- 
thers mutually  forgave  each  other.  To  seal  their  reconcilia- 
tion, an  addition  of  eight  hundred  pounds  a  year  was  made  to 
his  appointments. 

But  a  new  prospect  soon  opened  to  his  ambi- 
Aspires  to      tion,  which,  as  it  sought  for  power,  was  not  to 
of  die"ady     ^^  satisfied  with  money.     He  began  to  ai^ire  to 
Blizabeth.      the  hand  of  the  lady  Elizabeth,  the  king's  sister; 
and  to  condemn  that  precipitate  union  with  Ca- 
tharine, which  excluded  him  from  the  pursuit  of  so  noble  a 
prize.     His  attentions  to  the  princess  were  remarked:  and 
their  familiarity  was  so  undisguised,  that  it  afforded  employ- 
ment to  the  propagators  of  scandal,  and  awakened  the  jealousy 
of  his  wife,  by  whom  he  was  one  day  surprised  with  Elizabeth 
in  his  arms.t   But  the  queen  in  a  short  time  died 
'  Sc^tsO        ^"  childbirth:  and  her  death  happened  so  oppor- 
tunely for  his  project,  that  by  the  malice  of  his 
enemies  it  w*as  attributed  to  poison. j:     He  now  redoubled  his 
court  to  the  princess;§  her  governess  was  bribed:  her  own 

*  Burnet,  ii.  Rec.  158. 

t  Haynes,  96.  99. 

t  Ev^n  Elizabeth  notices  that^'  she,  he  had  before,  ded  so  myskary,'' 
Ibid.  101. 

^  From  the  testimony  of  the  reluctant  Mps:' Ashley,  Elizabeth's  gover- 
ness, it  appears  that  the  courtship  wasinot  conducted  in  the  most  delicate 
manner.  The  moment  he  was  up;  he  would  hasten  to  Elizabeth's  chamber 
*Mn  his  night  gown,  and  barelegged^"  if  she  w>e,i^  still  in  bed,  '*  he  wold 
put  open  tire  curteyns  and  make  as  tliough  he  wold  come  at  hir\  and  she 
wold  go  farther  in  the  bed;  so  thi^t  he  cold  not  come  at  hir:"  if  she  were 
up,  he  *'  wold  az  how  she  did,  and  strike  hir  upon  the  bak  or  the  buttocks 
fam^learly."  Ibid.  98,  ^9.  He  sent  James  Seymour  **  to  recommend  him 
to  htr,  apd  ax  hir,  whither  hir  g^reat  buttocks  were  nt)wn  any  les  ot  no." 
Ibid.  100.  Parry,  the  cofferer,  says,  **  she  told  me  that  tlie  admirall  loved 
her  but  too  well:  tltat  the  quene  was  jelowse  on  hir  and  him:  and  that,  sus- 
pecting the  often  accesse  of  the  admiral  to  her,  she  came  sodenly  upon 
them,  wher  they  were  all  alone,  he  having  her  in  his  armes."  Ibid.  96. 
It  was  reported,  not  only  that  she  was  pregnant,  which  she  declared  to  be> 
a  shameful  schandlert"  (i^id.  90.)  but  also  tliat  she  bore  him  a  child.  MS.* 
life  of  Jane  Dormer,  dutchess  of  Feria,  p.  152. 
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affections  were  won:  but  a  clandestine  marriage  would,  by  the 
will  of  her  father,  have  annulled  her  right  to  the  succession; 
and  means  were  to  be  devised,  to  extort  what  otherwise  would 
not  be  granted,  the  consent  of  the  council.  For  this  purpose, 
as  it  was  believed,  the  admiral  sought  the  friendship  of  the 
discontented  among  the  nobility,  and  by  condemning  the 
measures  of  the  government,  endeavoured  to  acquire  the  ap* 
plause  of  the  people.  He  censured  the  emplo}ancnt  of  foreign 
troops  in  the  war  against  Scotland,  as  an  innovation  dangerous 
to  the  liberties  of  the  country:  his  nephew  was  taught  to  look 
with  a  jealous  eye  on  the  ambition  of  the  protector:  a  marriage 
was  secretly  projected  between  the  young  king  and  the  lady 
Jane  Gray,*  the  presumptive  heiress  to  the  claims  of  the  house 
of  Suffolk:  and  the  riches  of  the  admiral,  the  number  of  his 
retainers,  and  his  influence  in  different  counties,  were  openly 
announced  and  exaggerated  by  himself  and  his  friends. 

The  protector  at  length  determined  to  crush  so 
dangerous  a  competitor.     Sharington,  master  of    S^^^l^^r 
the  mint  at  Bristol,  was  examined  before  the    treason. 
council,  on  a  charge  of  having  amassed  an  enor- 
mous fortune,  by  clipping  the  coin,  issuing  testoons  of  inferior 
value,  and  falsifying  the  entries  made  m  his  books.     The 
admiral,  who  was  his  creditor  to  the  amount  of  three  thou- 
sand pounds,  boldly  defended  the  accused:  but  Sharington,  to 
save  his  life,  betrayed  his  advocate,  and  confessed  that  he  had 
promised  to  coin  money  for  Seymour,  who  could  reckon  on 
the  services  of  ten  thousand  men,. and  intended  with  their  aid 
to  carry  off  the  king,  and  to  change  the  present  form  of  the 
governmentt  The  admiral  was  instantly  commit- 
ted  to  the  Tower,  and  underwent  several  examina-       j^^  ^g 
tions,  sometimes  before  a  deputation,  once  before 

*  He  had  prevailed  on  the  marquess  and  marchioness  of  Dorset  to  allow 
the  young  lady  to  stay  with  the  .queen  dowa^^r^-after  her  death  he  was  still 
unwilling  to  part  with  her.  See  the  letters  of  tJie  father  and  mother  re- 
quiring her  return,  Haynes,  77, 79.     Also  83. 86.    . 

f  I  &Lve  extracted  these  paiticulars  from  the  original  depositions  in  the 
Burghley  State  Papers,  and  the  Records  in  Buniet.  Several  other  particu- 
lars, mentioned  by  historians,  I  have  omitted,  because  they  are  not  support- 
ed by  these  documents.  Nor  have  I  given  full  credit  to  the  documents 
themselves:  particularly  as  to  the  sum  of  money  promised  to  him  by  Sha- 
ring^n,  and  the  number  of  men  at  his  disposal.  It  has-been  said  that  the 
quarrel  between  the  two  brothers  was  owing  originally  to  a  quarrel  between 
Uieir  wives:  but  this  again  has  been  disputed  by  some  modem  historiwis,  as 
depending  only  on  the  assertion  of  Sanders.  It  is,  however,  also  mentioned 
by  Fox,  p.  96.  1  am,  indeed,  aware  that  the  authority  of  Pox  is  not  one 
jot  better  than  that  of  Sanders:  but  when  two  violent  writers  of  opposite 
parties  agree  in  the  same  statement,  it  may  be  presumed  to  have  some 
foundation  in  truth.  The  king  himself  notices  in  his  Journal  (p.  4),  that 
*•  the  lord  protector  was  much  offended  with  his  brother's  mari-iagc." 
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the  whole  of  the  council.  On  these  trying  occasions  he  lost 
nothing  of  his  usual  spirit  He  heard  the  charges  against  him 
with  disdain,  claimed  to  be  confronted  with  his  accusers,  and 
required  a  copy  of  the  information.  Such  demands,  though 
consonant  to  the  principles  of  justice,  were  contrary  to  the 
practice  of  the  age:  the  young  King  abandoned  one  uncle  to 
the  jealousy  or  vengeance  of  the  other:  and  in  imitation  of 
.  the  illegal  precedents  of  the  last  reign,  a  bill  of 

^  '  attainder  against  him  was  brought  into  the  house 

of  lords.  The  judges  and  law  ojSicers.of  the  crown  gave  their 
opinion,  that  some  of  the  charges  amounted  to  treason:  and 
several  peers,  rising  in  their  places,  repeated  ^the  evidence 
which  they  had  already  given  before  the  council.     Somerset 
attended  at  each  reading  of  the  bill.     On  the  third  it  was 
agreed  to  without  a  division:  and  was  sent  to  the  other  house 
with  a  message  that  the  lords,  who  were  personally  acquaint- 
ed with  the  traitorous  designs  of  the  admiral,  would,  if  it  were 
required,  repeat  their  evidence  before  the  commons.   In  that 
house  an  unexpected  opposition  was  made.  It  was  contended 
that  to  convict  by  bill  of  attainder  was  contrary  to  law  and 
justice:  that  by  the  late  statute  the  accused  had  a  right  to  be 
confronted  with  his  accusers:  and  that  it  was  unreasonable  to 
condemn  him,  till  he  had  been  heard  in  his  own  defence* 
•^M^^  J        After  the  second  reading  the  lords  repeated  their 
message:  and  having  waited  for  a  considerable 
time,  requested  the  protector  to  receive  the  answer,  and  to 
report  it  to  the  house  the  next  day.    But  he  preferred  to  put 
an  end  to  the  discussion  by  a  message  from  the  king,  declaring 
tliat  it  was  unnecessary  to  hear  the  admiral  at  the  bar  of  the 
house,  and  repeating  the  offer  of  the  evidence  of  the  lords. 
^Hg^Y^  4.       The  opponents  of  the  court  were  silenced :  the  bill 
Much  14.      ^^nediately  passed:  and  received  the  royal  as- 
sent at  the  end  of  the  session.* 

Three  days  later  the  warrant  for  the  execution 

cuted?  *"'    ^^  Seymour  was  signed  by  the  council,  and  among 

^fy^  17.     the  names  appear  those  of  Somerset  and  Gran* 

mer,  both  of  whom  might,  it  was  thought,  have 

abstained  from  that  ungracious  oflSce,  the  one  on  account  of 

his  relationship  to  the  prisoner,  the  other  because  the  canons 

prohibited  to  clergymen  all  participation  in  judgments  of 

Uarch  20.      Wood.t   On  tbe  scaffold  the  unhappy  man  loudly 

proclaimed  his  innocence:  nor  will  those  who  at- 

•  Lords'  Joiimala,  345—347.    Journals  of  Commons,  8. 
t  Burnet,  ii.  Rcc.  164. 
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tentively  peruse  the  thirty-three  charges  against  him,  and  the 
depositions  on  which  they  were  founded,  be  inclined  to  dis- 
pute bis  assertion*  His  enmity  was  not  against  the  king,  but 
against  his  brother.  His  ambition  prompted  him  to  seek  a 
snare  of  that  power  which  Somerset  had  arrogated  to  him- 
self: his  influence^  his  intrigues,  his  ascendency  over  the 
mind  of  his  nephew,  mi^t  have  been  dangerous  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  protector:  but  there  is  no  sufficient  evidence  that 
he  intended  to  carry  off  the  king,  or  to  raise  a  civil  war  with-  • 
in  the  kingdom.  It  was  thought  that  if  his  offence  had  been, 
more  cleany  established,  he  might  still  have  obtained  pardon 
from  the  charity  of  a  brother:  it  was  suspected  that  Sharing- 
ton  had  been  suborned  to  calumniate  him,  as  the  price  of 
his  own  life:  and  this  suspicion  was  almost  converted  into 
certainty,  when  that  offender  was  not  only  restored  to  hi3 
former  appointment,  but  was  found  still  to  possess  a  consider- 
able fortune.  *^  Latimer,  however,  who  seema  to  have  be^ 
lieved  in  the  infallibility  of  the  council,  undertook  its  de- 
fence. In  a  sermon  preached  before  the  king  and  a  numerous 
audience,  he  severely  condemned  the  temerity  of  those  who 

E resumed  to  judge  of  the  conduct  of  men  in  power,  without 
eing  acquainted  with  their  motives;  and  justified  the  exe- 
cution of  Seymour,  whom  he  declared  to  have  led  a  sensual, 
dissolute,  irreligious  life,  and  to  have  died  in  a  manner  suit- 
able to  his  lifoy  '<  dangerously,  irksomely,  horribly.'^  But  of 
Sharington  he  spoke  in  terms  of  approbation,  and  maintained 
that  the  fervency  of  his  repentance  entitled  him  to  his  par- 
don^  and  made  Mm  a  fit  example  for  the  encouragement  and 
imitation  of  sinners,  t 


*  In  1550  be  bought  back  of  the  king  the  manors  and  lands  which  he 
htidibrfdted,  for  the  wxm  of  13,866/.  3«.  3d  He  had  been  already  restored 
in  bloody  and  had  obtained  his  former  office.    Strype,  ii.  199. 

f  Latimer  not  only  arrai^ed  the  life  of  the  admiral,  but  also  his  death. 
Accor^ng  to  the  account  m  his  sermon,  as  Seymour  laid  his  head  on  the 
Mock,  he  told  the  servant  of  the  lieutenant^  to  bid  Ms  servant  speed  die 
thing  that  he  wot  of.  That  servant  was  apprehended,  and  confessed  that 
the  admiral  had  by  some  means  made  himself  ink  in  the  Tower,  had  used 
for  a  pen  the  aiglet  of  a  point  which  he  plucked  from  his  hose,  and  had 
written  two  letters  to  the  lady  Mary,  and  lady  Elizabeth,  which  he  sewed 
witlnn  the  sole  of  a  velvet  shoe.  The  shoe  was  opened,  and  the  letters 
were  found.  Their  object  was  to  excite  tbe  jealoo^  of  the  king^s  sisteim 
against  the  protestor  as  their  great  enemy.  Hence  the  areaeher  concluded 
that  God  had  clean  forsaken  him.  **  Whether,"  he  ad^  '<  he  be  saved  or 
no,  I  leave  it  to  God:  but  surely  he  was  a  wicked  man,  and  the  realm  is  well 
rid  of  him.**  See  Laidmer's  fourdi  sermon  in  the  1st  edit.  Later  editors^ 
ashamed  of  the  passage^  have  thought  proper  to  omit  it*  See  also  Godwtn» 
93.    atrype,  U.  126. 
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We  may  now  return  to  the  Scottish  war.   The 

SfhSSSwes  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  "^^  subdued  their  anti- 
with  Scot-  pathy  to  the  projected  marriage  between  EUward 
Und.  and  Mary.     To  an  unprejudiced  mind,  indeed, 

that  marriage  must  have  appeared  to  offer  nume- 
rous and  valuable  benefits  to  the  country:  but  in  the  opposite 
scale  of  the  balance  were  to  be  weighed  the  hereditary  hatred 
which  divided  the  two  nations;  the  idea  that  Scotland  would 
become  a  province  of  that  kingdom,  which  had  so  often  but 
80  vainlv  laboured  to  subvert  its  independence;  and  the  ap- 

Erehension  that  the  loss  of  the  national  independence  would 
e  followed  by  the  loss  of  the  national  religion.  Even  among 
those,  who  were  not  moved  by  these  considerations,  there 
were  many  who,  with  the  earl  of  Huntley,  condemned  <^the 
manner  of  the  wooing."  To  seek  the  friendship  of  a  nation 
by  declaring  war  against  it,  to  claim  the  affection  of  a  woman 
by  inflicting  injuries  on  her  friends  and  her  possessions,  were 
novel  and  doubtful  experiments:  and  the  protector  soon  learn- 
ed that  his  brilliant  victory  at  Pinkey  had  only  accelerated 
the  evil,  which  it  was  his  great  object  to  avert.  In  an  as- 
sembly of  the  Scottish  lords  at  Stirling,  it  was  resolved  to 
implore  the  aid  of  France,  their  most  ancient  and  faithful 
ally;  to  offer  the  young  queen  in  marriage  to  the  dauphin; 
and  to  propose  that  for  greater  security  she  should  be  edu- 
cated in  the  French  court  .  On  the  other  hand 

v^S  Somerset  published  an  address  to  the  Scottish 
people  in  English  and  Latin,  imputing  the  evils 
of  the  war  to  Arran  and  his  advisers,  who  the  last  year  had 
suppressed  the  favourable  offers  of  the  English  government 
To  whom,  he  asked,  would  they  marry  their  infant  sovereign  ? 
To  a  foreign  prince?  Their  country  would  become  an  ap- 
pendage to  a  foreign  crown.  To  a  native?  It  would  per- 
petuate the  quarrel  between  England  and  Scotland.  For  eight 
hundred  years  no  opportunity  had  arisen  like  the  present  A 
young  king  and  a  young  queen  might  unite,  their  crowns : 
Scotland  would  preserve  her  laws  and  liberties:  and  the  two 
nations  would  live  in  peace  and  harmony  under  the  common 
name  of  Britons. 

This  address  was  followed  by  the  arrival  of  the  lord  Gray 
of  Wilton  with  a  powerful  army.     The. flames  of  war  were 

Juickly  spread  from  the  borders  to  the  gates  of. the  capital: 
lalkeith  was  reduced  to  ashes;  and  Haddington  was  taken, 
fortified,  and  garrisoned  with  more  than /two*  thousand  men, 
partly  English,  and  partly  Italians.    Gray  had  scarcely  be> 
gun  his  retreat,  when  a  hostile  squadron  anchored 
June  16.      ^^  Lcith,  having  on  board  three  thousand  German, 
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and  two  thousand  French  veterans,  commanded  by  O'Esae,  a 
brave  and  experienced  officer.*  Reinforced  by  Arran  and 
eight  thousand  Scots,  D'Esse  sat  down  before  Haddington. 
Batteries  were  raised,  a  breach  was  made:  but  sir  John  Wil- 
ford,  the  governor,  defended  himself  with  so  much  skill  and 
obstinacy,  and  inflicted  so  many  injuries,  on  the  assailantst, 
that  the  Frenchman,  doubtful  of  the  result  which  might  have 
proved  fatal  to  his  followers,  refused  to  order  an  assault,  and 
converted  the  siege  into  a  blockade.! 

At  the  same  time  the  earl  of  Arran  had  con- 
vened the  three  estates  of  the  kingdom  in  a  neigh-    ^^JS^ 
bouring  monastery.    The  determination  of  the    Fnnce. 
lords  at  Stirling  was  solemnly  ratified:  treaties 
confirmatory  of  the  marriage  and  alliance  were  exchanged  be- 
tween Dessoles,  the  French  ambassador,  and  the  Sottish 
governor:  and  La  Brosse  and  Villegaignon,  sailing  with  the 
fleet  in  a  southern  direction,  unexpectedly  changed  their 
course,  steered  round  the  north  of  Scotland  to  Dunbarton,  re- 
ceived Ob  board  the  young  queen  and  her  house- 
hold, and  reached  in  safelP  the  harbour  of  Brest.       '^"^*  ^^' 
From  Brest  Mary  was  conducted  to  St  Germain  en  Laye,  and 
contracted  to  her  destined  husband,  the  dauphin  of  France. 
From  that  moment  the  original  object  of  the  war  was  at  an 
end.     The  French  monarch,  as  the  representative  of  his  son 
and  daughter,  now  king  and  queen  of  Scotland,  reouired  that 
the  English  government   should  abstain  from  all  hostility 
against  the  Scots  during  the  minority  of  the  two  princes.^ 
Somerset  returned  a  refusal :  though  for  that  refusal  he  could 
now  have  no  other  motive  than  vexation  and  resentment 

The  distress  of  the  garrison  at  Haddington  had 
been  occasionally  but  scantily  relieved  by  small    ^1"^^ 
parties  from  Berwick:  and  an  attempt  was  made    s^hnd. 
to  throw  a  more  copious  supply  into  the  town  by 
sir  Thomas  Palmer  and  sir  Kobert  Bowes,  at  the  head  of  iwja 
thousand  horse.    By  the  address  of  the  lord  Home  the  cdQ^ 
yoy  was  surprised,  and  the  escort  taken  ot  slain.     To  repa\f 
this  disaster  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  crossed  the  borders  wit^ 
twenty-two  thousand  men,  of  whom  three  or  four  thousand 
were  German  lansquenets.    But  D'Esse,  raising  ; 

the  blockade,  intrenched  himself  at  Musselburg:         ^^*   / 
the  earl  could  not  provoke  him  to  a  battle,  and  dared  not  at- 

*  Hemy  TI.  used  to  say  of  him:  nous  sommes  quatre  gentilshommei,  qui 
combattrons  en  lice»  et  courrons  la  bague  contre  tous  allans  et  venans  de 
la  France;  moy,  Sansac,  D'Esse,  et  Chastaigneraye.  Brantome,  vii.  203. 
La  Haye,  1740. 

t  Usley,  467.    Hayward,  290.  i  Lesl.  470.    Ribier,  ii.  152. 
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tack  him  within  his'fortifieations:  and  the  trmy  returned, 
after  having  supplied  the  garrisob  with  men  and  proTiaioQs, 
burnt  Dunbar,  and  ravaged  the  country.* 

From  this  period  tbe  war  continued  with  alternate  looses 
and  advantages  to  both  parties;  though,  on  the  whole,  the  Imi* 
lance  of  success  inclined  in  favour  of  Scotland.  Haddington 
was  evacuated.     The  allies  recovered  the  fortresses  of  Home- 

1549         castle,  and  Fast-castle:  they  crossed  the  bordera, 

burnt  Ford  and  twenty  villages,  and  penetrated 

almost  to  the  walls  of  Newcastle :  they  even  obtained,  after  an 

-  obstinate  and  bloody  action,  possession  of  the  rock 

^^^'        of  Inchkeith,  on  which  Cotterel  had  strongly  in- 
trenched himself. 

D'Esse  was  afterwards  recalled  at  his  0W9  solicitation  or 
that  of  the  Scots,t  and  left  the  command  to  marshal  Termes, 
who  had  lately  brought  a  reinforcement  of  thirteen  hundred 
men.  Termes  imitated  the  policy  of  his  predecessor;  and  the 
English  ascendency  gradually  yielded,  not  so  much  to  the 
power  of  its  adversaries,  as  to  the  influence  of  a  series  of  un- 
toward events,  which  distracted. tlA  attention,  and  exhausted 
the  resources,  of  the  government. 

The  depreciation  of  the  currency  during  the 
^i®"®'*!  late  reign  had  been  followed  by  its  necessary  con- 

discontcnt.  sequence,  a  proportionate  advance  in  the  price  of 
saleable  commodities.  The  value  of  land  rose  with  the  value 
of  its  produce;  and  the  rents  of  farms  had  been  doubled,  in 
many  instances  tripled,  in  the  course  oT  a  few  years.  To  the 
working  classes  this  alteration  would  have  made  little  differ- 
ence, had  their  wages  been  raised  in  the  same  ratio.  But  it 
so  happened  that  the  demand  for  labour  had  been  lessened; 
and  the  price  of  labour  sunk  with  the  demand.  Experience 
had  proved  to  the  agriculturist  ^that  the  growth  of  wool  was 
more  profitable  than  that  of  corn:  whence  tillage  was  discour- 
aged, that  a  larger  portion  of  land  might  be  brought  into  pas- 
turage; and  in  most  counties  thousands  of  labourers  were 
excluded  from  their  accustomed  employments.  But  if  scarci- 
ty of  work  generated  distress,  that  distress  was  augmented  by 
the  interested  though  obvious  policy  of  the  landlords.  In 
former  times,  particularly  on  the  estates  of  the  monks  and 
clergy,  considerable  portions  of  land  had  been  allotted  for  the 
common  use  of  the  labourers  and  of  the  poor  inhabitants. 

*  Edward's  Jouni.  5, 6.    Hollingsh.  994. 

t  The  English  writers  say  the  Scots  were  wearied  with  his  yanity  and 
insolence:  Brantome  that  he  demanded  his  recal  on  account  of  his  health. 
Brant,  vii.  211. 
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Bui  the  present  proprietors  had  by  repeated  enclosurers  added 
many  portions  of  the  wastes  and  commons  to  the  former  ex* 
tent  of  the  farms;  and  thus  had  cut  offer  narrowed  one  great 
source  of  support  to  the  more  indigent  classes.* 

Men,  under  the  pressure  of  distress,  are  always  prepared 
to  arraign  the  conduct  of  their  governors.  The 
discontented,  though  unable  to  comprehend  the  ^"^^^n^' 
ai|;uments  of  controversialists,  felt  their  own 
misery:  they  saw  that  the  new  proprietors  of  the  cburoh 
lands  paid  not  the  same  attention  as  the  old  to  the  wants  of 
the  i^or:  they  coupled  their  own  sufferings  with  the  innova- 
tions m  religion;  and  complained  of  that  system  which  had 
diminished  their  resources,  and  now  compelled  them  to  prac- 
tise a  worship  foreign  from*  their  habits  and  feelings.!  The 
day  approached  when  the  use  of  the  old  liturgy  was  to  cease, 
and  tMfeit  of  the  new  to  begin;  instead  of  the  high  mass,  its 
music  and  its  ceremonies,  with  which  they  had  been  familiar- 
ized from  their  infancy,  they  trere  to  hear  what  they  deemed 
an  inanimate  service,  9^^  mere  Christmas  play:"|  and,  as  if 
this  additional  provocation  had  goaded  them  to  madness,  the 
common  people  rose,  almost  at  the  same  time,  in  the  counties 
of  Wilts,  Sussex,  Surrey,  Hants,  Berks,  Kent,  Gloucester, 
Somerset,  Suffolk,  Warwick,  Essex,  Hertford,  Leicester, 
Worcester,  and  Rutland.  In  the  first  of  these  counties,  sir 
William  Herbert  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  bddy  of  troops, 
dispersed  the  insurgents,  and  executed  martial  law  on  the 
most  guilty.  In  the  others  tranquillity  was  restored  by  the 
exertions  of  the  resident  gentry,  and  the  persuasions  of  the 
most  moderate  among  the  yeomanry.  §  It  proved,  however, 
a  deceitful  calm,  the  forerunner  of  a  more  dangerous  storm. 
The  protector  had  been  alarmed.  Without  the  concurrence 
of  the  council,  he  appointed  commissioners  to  inquire  into 
the  grievances  of  the  people,  to  remove  the  new  enclosures, 

*  In  a  proclmnation  issued  the  preceding  yew,  the  king  is  made  to  com- 
plain that  many  viUages,  in  which  100  or  200  people  had  lived  were  entirely 
destroyed;  that  one  shepherd  now  dwelt,  where  industrious  families  dwelt 
before;  and  that  the  realm  is  wasted  by  <*  bringing  arable  grounds  into 
pasture,  and  letting  houses,  whole  families  and  copyholds,  to  fall  down, 
decay  and  be  waste.*'  And  Hales,  the  commissioner,  in  his  charge  repeats 
these  complaints,  observing  that  the  laws  which  forbade  any  man  to  keep 
more  than  2000  ^leep,  and  commanded  the  owners  of  church  lands  to  keep 
household  on  the  same,  and  to  occupy  as  much  of  the  demesne  lands  in 
tillage,  as  had  been  occupied  twenty  years  before,  were  disobeyed:  whence 
he  asserts,  that  the  number  of  the  king^s  subjects  had  been  wonderfully 
diminished:  as  appeared  by  the  new  books  of  musters  compared  with  the 
old,  and  with  the  chronicles.    Strype,  ii.  92.  94. 

t  Godwin,  93.  t  Fox,  ii.  15.  S  Kdward*s  Joum.  6. 
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and  to  restore  the  ancicDt  commons.  The  very  intelligence 
rerived  the  hopes  of  the  discontented:  they  assembled  again 
in  numerous  bodies,  and  proceeded  to  do  diemselves  jostice 
without  the  aid  of  the  commissioners.  In  general,  however^ 
as  they  acted  without  concert,  and  without  leaders,  the  effer- 
vescence subsided  of  itself;  but  in  the  counties  of  Oxford,  of 
Norfolk^  and  of  Cornwall  and  Devon,  the  risings  assumed  a 
more  dangerous  shape;  armies  were  formed  which  threatened 
defiance  to  the  sovemment:  and  if  the  insurrections  were 
finally  suppressed,  it  was  only  with  the  aid  of  the  foreign 
troops,  the  bands  of  adventurers  that  had  been  raised  in  Italy, 
^pain  and  Germany,  to  serve  in  the  war  against  Scotland. 

The  command  in  Oxfordsmre  and  Bucking- 
Ai!^'^*  hamshire  was  given  to  the  lord  Gray,  with  a  body 
of  fifteen  hundred  regular  troops,  including  Spi- 
nola  with  his  Italians.  As  soon  as  he  had  been  joinecT  by  the 
gentlemen  of  the  county,  he  marched  against  the  insurgents, 
of  whom  one  part  fled  at  his  approach,  the  other  was  broken 
at  the  first  charge.  Two  hundred  Were  made  prisoners  in 
the  pursuit,  and  twelve  of  the  ringleaders  were  delivered  to 
the  genera],  by  whose  order  they  expiated  their  offence  on 
the  gallows.* 

In  Devonshire  the  new  li};urgy  had  been  read 
faDefon-      foj,  ^^  jjj^gt  ^jj^g  ijj  ^jjg  church  of  Samford Cour- 

teney  on  Whitsunday:  the  next  day  the  parish- 
June  10.  ioners  compelled  the  clergyman  to  restore  the 
~  '  ancient  service.  This  contravention  of  the  law 
was  the  signal  of  a  generaljnsurrection.  Humphrey  Arun- 
dd,  the  governor  of  St  Michael's  mount,  put  himself  at  its 
head,  and  in  a  few  days  numbered  under  his  standard  ten 
thousand  men. 

To  oppose  the  insurgents  the  lord  Russel,  lord  privy  seal, 
was  furnished  with  a  small  body  of  troops,  and  with  three 
preachers,  Gregory,  Reynolds,  and  Coverdale,  who  received 
a  license  from  the  kine,  to  declare  the  word  of  God  to  the 
people  in  such  public  places,  as  the  general  should  appoint,  t 
June  33.  ^^^  Russel,  distrusting  the  inferiority  of  his  force, 
and  the  eloquence  of  his  preachers,  resolved  to 
imitate  the  policy  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk  in  the  late  reign. 
He  offered  to  ncjgoeiate:  and  the  insurgents  made  fifteen  de- 
mands, which  were  afterwards  reduced  to  eight,  requiring  the 

*  Edwud't  Journtl,  T. 

f  Bee  tile  eonmusaon  in  Strype,  ii.  168.  Parker,  afterwards  archbishop 
of  Caiiteri>ury»  wis  another  preacher  for  the  same  purpose.  He  harangued 
the  Norfolk  inturgents»  and  narrowly  escaped  witli  his  life. 
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restoratioD  of  the  ancient  service,  the  re-enactment  of  the 
statute  of  the  six  articles,  the  introduction  of  cardinal  Pole 
into  the  council,  and  the  re-establishment  of  two  abbeys  at 
least  in  every  county.  To  the  first  Ci^amper  composed  a  long 
and  daborate  reply:  the  second  was  attswered  by  a  proclama- 
tion in  the  king's  name,  refusing  every  articlMin  j^  ^^ 
a  tone  of  contempt  and  superiority."^  But  .^^n^ 
del,  while  he  treated,  continued  his  operations,  and  sate  down 
before  Exeter.  Without  cannon  to  make  a  breach,  he  in- 
structed his  followers  to  set  fire  to  one  of  the  gates:  but  the 
inh^Jbijtants  threw  additional  fuel  into  the  flames,  and  while  it 
bumt  erected  a  new  rampart  within^  A  second  attempt  to 
sap  the  wall  was  defeated  by  the  vigilance  of  the  besieged, 
who  discovered  the  mine,  and  filled  it  with  water.  The  as- 
sailants, however,  were  not  dismayed:  by  watching  the  sates 
they  prevented  the  introduction  of  provisions:  and  dunng  a 
fortnight  the  inhabitants  suffered  all  the  privations  of  famine. 
In  Uie  mean  time  the  council,  instead  of  supplying  Russel 
with  troofMi,  had  sent  him  nothing  but  proclama- 
tions.  By  one  a  free  i>ardon  was  granted  to  all  ^ 
who  would  submit:  by  a  second,  the  lands,  goods  and  chattels 
of  the  insurgents  were  given  to  any  man  who  .   ^ 

could  obtain  possession:  a  third  ordered  the  pun-  ^    * 

ishment  of  death  to  be  inflicted  by  martial  law  on  such  persons 
as  attempted  to  collect  any  riotous  or  unlawful  assembly :  and 
a  fourth  urged  the  commissioners  to  put  down  illegal  enclo- 
sures, and  was  accomDanied  with  a  private  admonition,  that 
it  was  time  for  them  to  look  to  themselves,  and  to  reform 
their  own  conduct.  At  length,  on  the  fortieth  day,  lord  Gray 
arrived  with  a  reinforcement  of  German  horse  and  Italian 
arquebusiers:  the  insurgents  were,  immediately 
driven  from  the  city  with  the  loss  of  nine  hundred  "  ^^' 
men:  an  attempt  to  rally  on  Clifton  down  was  followed  by  a 
more  sanguinary  defeat:  and  a  third  and  last  effort  to  oppose 
the  royalists  at  Bridge  water  completed  their  downfall.  Durins 
the  insurrection  four  thousand  men  are  said  to  have  perished 
in  the  field,  or  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner.! 

*  The  king's  proclamation  may  be  seen  in  Fox  (ii.  15, 16),  the  reply  of 
the  archbiihop  has  been  published  by  Strype.  (Cranmer,  App.  p.  86.) 
One  of  the  articles  seems  to  haye  embarrassed  him.  The  Cornish  men ' 
complained  that  they  did  not  understand  the  English  service;  he  replied 
that  they  did  not  understand  the  Latin.  But  this  was  an  evasion.  Cer- 
tainly on  the  same  principle,  on  which  he  contended  that  the  English  ought 
to  have  an  English  liturgy,  tlie  Irish,  Welsh,  and  Cornish  had  a  right  to  a 
service  in  their  own  languages. 

t'Edward's  Journal,  7.  Fox,  15—17.  HoUin^hed,  1002.  Hayward,  995. 
St^pc,  ii.  170.  Rcc.  103—107.  During  these  disturbances,  martial  law  was 
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In  Norfolk  the  first  rising  was  at  Aldborough. 
^Junc'w'  ^^  appeared  in  its  origin  too  contemptible  to  de- 
serve notice:  but  it  formed  the  nucleus  round 
which  the  disconteiffed  of  the  neighbouring  parishes  succes- 
sively arranged  themselves :  and,  as  soon  as  they  amounted  to 
a  formidable  fifkviber^  Ket,  by  trade  a  tanner,  but  the  lord  of 
three  manors  ia  ihe  county,  proclaimed  himself  their  leader. 
He  planted  his  standard  on  the  summit  of  Mous- 
*«y  s«  hold  hill,  near  Norwich  :  erected  for  himself  a 
throne  under  a  spreading  oak,  which  he  called  the  oak  of 
reformation;  and  established  courts  of  chancery,  king's  beach^ 
and  common  pleas,  in  imitation  of  the  courts  in  Westminster 
halL  In  his  proclamations  he  complained,  that  the  commons 
were  ground  to  the  dust  by  the  oppression  of  the  rich;  and 
that  a  new  service  had  been  forced  on  the  people  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  conviction  of  their  consciences;  and  declared 
that  if  he  and  his  associates  had  taken  up  arms,  it  was  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  placing  trusty  and  noble  counsellors  round  the 
king  during  his  minority,  and  of  removing  those,  *^  who  con- 
founded things  sacred  and  profane,  and  regarded  nothing  but 
the  enriching  of  themselves  with  the  public  treasure,  that  they 
might  riot  in  it  during  the  public  calamity."*  Obeyed  by 
twenty  thousand  men,  he  treated  the  offer  of  a  pardon  with 
scorn:  and  when  the  marquess  of  Northampton  had  entered 
Norwich  with  one  thousand  English  horse,  and  a  body  of  Ita« 
lians  under  Malatesta,  he  attacked  the  city,  set  one  part  of 
it  on  fire,  killed  the  lord  Sheffield  and  one  hundred  men,  and 
compelled  the  marquess  and  his  followers  to  retire  out  of  the 
county.  The  council  was  alarmed  and  embarrassed :  troops 
were  recalled  from  the  army  in  Scotland;  the  gentlemen  of 
the  neighbouring  counties  were  ordered  by  proclamation  to 
join  the  royal  forces;  and  the  command  was  given  first  to  the 
protector,  and  afterwards  to  the  earl  of  Warwick.  That  no- 
bleman with  eight  thousand  men,  of  whom  two  thousand  were 
German  horse,  forced  his  way  into  Norwich;  yet  so  incessant 

executed  in  evei^  part  of  the  kingdom;  and  often,  it  is  to  be  feared,  with 
litde  Attention  to  justice.  Sir  Anthony  Kyngstone,  orovost  of  the  western 
army,  distin^ished  himself  by  tlie  promptitude  of  nis  decisions,  and  the 
pleasantly  with  which  he  accompanied  them.  Having  dined  with  the  mayor 
of  Bodmin,  he  asked  him  if  the  gallows  were  sufficiently  strong?  The 
m^oT  replied  that  he  tliought  so.  **  Then,"  said  Kyngstone,  «  go  up  and 
try$"  and  hanged  him  without  furtlier  ceremony.  On  another  occasion, 
hating  received  information  against  a  miller,  he  proceeded  to  the  mill,  and 
not  finding  the  master  at  home,  ordered  his  servant  to  the  gallows,  bidding 
hiflU  be  content,  for  it  was  the  best  service  which  he  had  ever  rendered  to 
his  master.  Speed,  1113.  Hayward,  295. 
♦Ilcylin,  77.    Godwin,  93. 
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were  the  iiUHirgento  in  their  attacks,  so  laviflh  were  th^  of 
life,  that  they  often  drove  the  gunners  from  the  batteries, 
burst  open  the  gates,  and  fought  with  the  royalists  in  the 
streets.  The  earl  commanded  his  followers  to  swear  on  their 
swords  that  they  would  never  abandon  the  place;  and  by  his 
perseverance  was  at  last  enabled  to  attain  his  object,  of  remov* 
ing  the  enemy  from  their  advantageous  position.  Compelled 
by  want  of  provisions,  Ket  descended  from  the  hill:  in  Dus- 
siQgdale  he  was  overtaken  by  the  royal  army;  his  followers 
were  broken  by  the  charge  of  a  large  body  ^^  a.  07 
regular  cavalry :  and  about  two  thousand  men  ^' 

perished  in  the  action  and  the  pursuit  The  remainder,  how- 
ever, surrounded  themselves  with  a  rampart  pf  wagons,  and  a 
trench  fortified  with  stakes;  and  to  an  offer  of  pardon  replied, 
that  they  knew  the  fate  which  awaited  them,  and  that  it  was 
better  to  perish  by  the  sword  than  by  the  hadter.  The  earl, 
still  apprehensive  of  the  result,  spoke  to  them  himself:  at  his 
solicitation  they  accepted  a  general  pardon :  and  the  severity 
of  the  law  was  confined  tp  ti^e  execution  of  Ket  on  Norwich 
castle,  of  his  brother  on  the  steeple  of  Windham,  and  of  nine 
others  on  the  nine  branches  of  the  oak  of  reformation.'*'  It  is 
to  these  events  that  we  owe  the  institution  of  the  lords  lieu- 
tenants of  counties,  who  were  now  appointed  to  inquire  of 
treason,  misprision  of  treason,  insurrections  and  riots,  with 
authority  to  levy  men,  and  lead  them  against  the  enemies  of 
the  king.t 

So  many  insurrections  succeeding  and  strength* 
ening  each  other,  had  shaken  the  power  "of  the    War  de- 
protector:  his  fall  was  accelerated  by  the  hostile    ^il^tfn^^ 
determination  of  the  king  of  France.     From  the     of  France. 
moment  that  Mary  of  Scotland  had  reached  St 
Germain's,  Somerset  had  proposed  to  make  peace  with  the 
Scots,  to  surrender  Boulogne  to  Henry  for  a  sum  of  money, 
and  to  unite  with  that  monarch  in  the  support  of  the  protest- 
ant  interest  in  Germany  against  the  overwhelming  superiority 

•  Edward's  Journal,  7,  8.  Strype,  ii.  Rcc.  107.  Fox,  17.  Godwin,  94. 
Hollingahed,  1035. 1039.  Haj^ward,  299. 

f  Stoype,  iL  178.  At  this  time,  July  2d,  the  king  by  proclamation  fixed 
the  prices  of  cattle.    I  shall  extract  a  few  instances  .- 

From  Jnly  to  November  to  Chrisunat  i» 

November.  Christmu.  Shrovetide 

£    s.    ti.  £    8.    d,  £.    s.    d. 

A  &t  ox  of  largest  bone 2    5    0  268  284 

A  steer  or  runt,  ditto 1     50  168  184 

A  heifer,  ditto 12    0  1    ;>    0 

A  fill  sheep,  large  of  bone,  4a.  till  Micliaclmas,  afterwards  45  4rf.    Sec 
Strype,  ii.  151. 
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of  Charles.  But  he  yielded  against  his  own  conviction  to  the 
majority  of  the  council,  who  pronounced  the  surrender  of  Bern- 
logne  a  measure  calculated  to  cover  the  king's  government 
with  disgrace.  Let  them  rather  intrust  that  fortress  to  the 
protection  of  the  emperor,  and  offer  the  crown  of ^^  Scotland 
to  the  ambition  of  Arran:  France  would  then  cease  to  threaten 
England  with  war;  and  Edward  might  have  leisure  to  im- 
prove his  resources,  and  provide  against  future  contin^ncies.  * 
But  the  emperor  refused  to  act  against  the  faith  of  ms  treaty 
with  Henry:  and  that  prince,  (encouraged  by  the  insurrec- 
tions in  England,  sent  to  Edward  a  declaration  of  war. 

Immediately  the  French  troops  poured  into  the 
Aug.  2  .  BoiUognnois.  Sellacques  was  taken  by  storm : 
Ambleteuse  surrendered  after  a  siege  of  some  days:  the  gar* 
rison  of  Blackness  capitulated  at  the  first  summons;  and 
Montalaml^ert  was  evacuated  before  the  arrival  of  the  enemy. 
Boulogne  indeed  defied  the  efforts  of  the  French,  who  were 
deterred  by  the  approach  of  winter  from  forming  a  regular 
siege:  butUiere  was  little  doubt  thaj;  at  the  return  of  spring  it 
would  £bJ1,  unless  a  numerous  army  could  be  collected  for  its 
relied  All  these  disasters  were  attributed  to  the  misconduct 
of  the  protector.! 

That  nobleman  was  vain,  confident,  and  over- 
X^ntions  bearing.  From  the  time  that  he  was  invested 
oibinet.         ^^^  ^®  supreme  authority,  he  had  thought  little 

of  conciliating  the  men,  who,  though  ttiey  had 
been  declared  his  equals  by  the  will  of  the  late  king,  had 
raised  him  to  his*  present  superiority.  He  made  them  feel 
the  distance  between  the  protector  and  his  counsellors:  sel- 
dom condescended  to  ask  their  advice :  and,  when  he  did, 
frequently  acted  in  opposition  to  their  opinion.  The  pride 
of  several  among  them  was  wounded  by  the  haughtiness  of 
his  manner  and  the  arrogance  of  his  decisions;;]:  but  prudence 
taught  them  to  suppress  their  resentment,  and  to  wait  in  pa- 
tience the  opportunity  of  revenge.  That  opportunity  accord- 
ing to  appearances  could  not  be  far  distant     The  execution 

•  Burnet,  ii.  130, 131. 

f  Godwin,  95.  Nothing  was  more  felt  than  the  want  of  money.  It  was 
calculated  that  the  insurrectionB  had  cost  the  king  28,000/.  AU  the  war 
charges  of  the  year,  including  fortifications,  amounted  to  1,356,000/. 
Stiype,  ii.  178. 

t  ^Howsoever,"  writes  Paget  to  him,  "  it  cometh  to  pass  I  cannot  tell; 
but  of  late  your  grace  is  gfrowii  in  great  choleric  fasliions,  whensoever  you 
are  contraried  in  that  which  you  have  conceived  in  your  head ....  a  subject 
in  great  authority  as  your  grace  is,  using  such  fashion,  is  like  to  fall  into 
great  danger  and  peril  of  his  own  person."    Apud  Strype,  ii.  Rec.  p.  108. 
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of  the  admiral  had  stamped,  in  the  estimation  of  many,  a  foal 
blot  on  his  character :  by  the  men  of  the  old  learning  he  was 
universally  considered  as  their  most  dangerous  and  deter- 
mined enemy :  and  even  the  more  moderate  among  the  re- 
formers severely  condemned  his  rapacity  and  extravagance. 
The  erection  of  that  magnificent  pile  of  building,  which  stUi 
retains  from  him  the  name  of  Somerset-house^  was  the  subject 
of  general  censure.  It  was  said,  that  to  procure  a  convement 
site  for  this  structure,  he  had  demolished  the  parish  church 
of  St  Mary's,  and  compelled  the  bishops  of  Worcester,  Lich- 
field, and  Landaff,  to  conve;^  to  him  ttie  episcopal  mansions 
belonging  to  their  respective  sees :  that  to  furmsh  materials 
he  had  pulled  down  several  chapels  and  religious  edifices ;  and 
that  at  a  time  when  the  kingdom,  through  uie  poverty  of  the 
exchequer,  was  left  almost  without  an  army  for  its  defence, 
ne  could  afford  to  spend  the  daily  sum  of  pne  hundred  pouilds 
in  unnecessary  buildings.  It  was  not,  however,  till  his  con- 
duct during  the  insurrections  had  entailed  on  him  the  general 
disapprobation  of  the  landholders,  that  his  enemies  in  the 
council  dared  to  avow  their  hostility.  His  embarrassment, 
caused  by  the  French  declaration  of  war,  encouraged  tbeir 
hopes:  and  though  he  had  taken  upon  himself  the  command 
of  the  army  against  the  Norfolk  insurgents,  it  was,  on  what 
account  we  know  not,  suddenly  transferred  firom  him  to  the 
earl  of  Warwick.  The  earl  returned  victorious;  and  from 
that  period  we  behold  Somerset  and  Warwick  at  the  head  of 
two  opposite  parties,  and  reciprocally  attributing  to  each  other 
the  most,  dangerous  proiects. 

In  the  beirinninfic  of  October  the  fears  and  jeal-    „ 
ousies  of  the  two  leaders  brought  them  into  open    ^d^wIr^ 
collision.     On  the  sixth,   Somerset,   with  the    wick  op- 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  sir  William  Paget,     posed  to 
attended  on  the  king  at  Hampton-court:  War-    ®*^  <>^«"'- 
wick,  with  several  other  lords  of  the  council,  ^ 

assembled  at  Ely-place,  accompanied  by  a  numerous  retinue 
of  servants  secretly  armed.  The  former  issued  orders  in  the 
king's  name  to  the  lords  of  the  adjoining  counties,  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  nearest  hamlets,  and  the  citizens  of  London,  to 
furnish  a  certain  number  of  men  for  the  guard  of  the  royal 
person;  while  his  opponents  by  circular  letters  forbade  obe- 
dience to  his  orders  and  accused  him  of  having  neglected  to 
pay  the  forces,  and  to  provision  the  king's  fortresses;  of 
spending  the  public  money  in  extravagaAt  erections ;  of  fo- 
menting divisions  between  the  higher  and  the  lower  classes 
in  the  nation;  of  seeking  the  destruction  of  the  nobility,  and 
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of  intending  ultimately  to  substitute  himself  in  the  place  of 
the  young  sovereign.* 

In  ambition  the  duke  of  Somerset  yielded  to 
Someraet        f^^.  y^jj^  he' possessed  not  that  decision  of  mind 

Tow^.  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  become  the  leader 

of  a  faction:  and  his  own  irresolution  was  aug- 
mented by  the  caution  of  the  archbishop,  who  was  unwilling 
to  give  ofl^ce  to  the  opposite  party,  and  the  advice  of  Paget, 
who  sdll  cherished  the  hope  of  a  reconciliation.  That  even- 
ing the  protector  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  men  escorted 
Q^  ^  the  king  to  the  castle  of  Windsor:  the  next  morn- 
ing he  was  alarmied  at  the  indifference  with 
which  his  orders  of  the  preceding  day  had  been  received,  and 
at  the  forced  or  voluntary  absence  of  secretary  Petre,  who 
had  previously  been  sent  to  Ely-place,  and  instead  of  re- 
tutnin^,  had  joined  the  adverse  faction.  Abandoning  that 
tone  of  superiority  which  he  had  hitherto  assumed,  he  wrote 
to  inquire  what  were  the  intentions  of  his  opponents.  If  they  ^ 
meant  harm  to  the  king,  he  would  shed  the  last  drop  of  his 
blood  in  the  defence  of  his  nephew:  if  the  quarrel  were  of  a 
prifate  nature  with  himself,  he  was  willingHo  consent  to  rea- 
sonable conditions.  This  letter  proved  that  his  spirit  was 
broken :  the  answer  plunged  him  into  despair.  The  lords 
required  that  he  should  resign  the  ofScp  of  protector,  should 
dismiss  his  forces,  <<and  should  be  contented  to  be  ordered 
according  to  justice  and  reason :"  an  expression  of  indeter- 
minate and  fearful  meaning,  which  might  afterwards  be  ex- 
plained as  the  interest  or  the  passion  of  his  adversaries  should 
suggest.  But  the  prospect  around  him  grew  every  hour 
more  black  and  discouraging.  Not  a  single  gentleman  had 
repaired  to  Windsor,  while  the  opposite  party  had  been 
gradually  swelled  by  new  accessions,  and  already  could  num- 
ber at  its  head  two-and-twenty  of  the  executors  and  counsel- 
Q  g  lors  named  in  the  will  of  the  late  monarch.  To 
disarm  the  hostility  of  Warwick,  the  duke  in  a 
private  letter  reminded  that  nobleman  of  their  friendship  from 
the  time  of  their  youth,  and  of  the  attention  which  he  had 
always  paid  to  his  interest;  and,  to  provide  for  his  own  safetj-, 
he  protested  before  the  king  that  he  had  no  design  to  injure 
his  opponents;  but  was  willing  to  submit  the  quarrel  between 
him  and  them  to  four  arbitrators,  two  to  be  chosen  by  each 
party.  This  offer  was  announced  to  the  lords  in  a  letter  from 
Cranmer,  Paget,  and  secretary  Smith,  who  added  that  a  re- 

♦  See  the  letters  to  lord  Uussel,  atul  the  lord  mayor,  in  Fox,  ii.  93.  95. 
and  the  contrary  letter  of  the  hjrtJs,  ibid. 
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pcHt  had  reaehed  them  of  a  design  against  the  life  of  the  duke: 
on  which  they  thought  it  just  that  before  he  resimed  his 
office,  he  should  know  on  what  conditions  that  resignation 
was  expected.    But  the  friends  of  Warwick,  assured  of  suc- 
cess, treated  the  proposal  with  scorn.    By  pdro-       ^.  ^ 
clamation  they  accused  the  protector  of  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors:  and  in  their  reply,  disclaimed  all 
vindictive  motives,  but  insisted  on  an  unconditional  aubmis- 
flion.    The  tone  of  this  letter  convinced  Somerset       q^  ^q^ 
of  the  inutility  of  resistance:  and  with  a  misbo^ 
ding  heart  he  invited  his  adversaries  to  Windsor.*    The  first 
day  they  examined,  and  committed  five  of  his       oct  13. 
servants :  the  next  they,  called  him  before  them, 
objected  to  him  twenty-nine  articles  of  crime  or       ^^  ^' 
misdemeanor,  and  ordered  him  to  be  conveyed  a  prisoner 
to  the  Tower.     He  was  guarded  by  three  hundred  horse;  the 
streets  were  lined  with  the  city  militia  as  he  passed;  and  every% 
care  was  taken  to  add  by  parade  and  celebrity  to  the  mortifi- 
cation of  the  fallen  and  disconsolate  protector. 

The  confinement  of  Somerset  filled  the  re- 
formers with  the  most  gloomy  apprehensions.  It  **®^Jf  ^ 
was  not  improbable  that  the  policy  or  the  resent-  ^^  ^"^' 
inent!of  Warwick  might  induce  him  to  send  their  patron  to  the 
flcafibld,  and  to  restore  the  ascendency  of  the  ancient  faith. 
But  whatever  might  be  his  real  feelings,  the  earl  deemed  it 
more  prudent  to  confirm  his  control  over  the  mind,  by  in- 
dulsing  the  wishes,  of  the  young  king,  his  repugnance  to  shed 
the  Dl<ml  of  a  second  uncle,  and  his  prdudices  against  the 
doctrine  and  the  worship  of  his  fathers.  Parliament  had  been 
prorogue4  to  the  beginning  of  November.  When  ^  . 
it  assembled,  Warwick  seldom  attended  in  his 
place,  and  affected  to  leave  the  members  to  the  unbiassed  ex- 
ercise of  their  own  judgment  Their  first  care  was  to  pre- 
vent the  return  of  the  disgraceful  and  dangerous  occurrences 
of  the  last  year:  and  a  bill  was  passed,  making  it  felony  for 
any  persons  to  assemble  to  the  number  of  twelve  or  more  for 
the  purpose  of  abating  the  rents  of  farms  or  the  price  of  pro- 
visions, or  of  destroying  houses  or  parks,  or  of  asserting  a 
right  to  wavs  or  commons,  if  they  continued  together  one 
hour  after  they  had  been  warned  to  disperse  by  proclamation 
from  a  magistrate,  sheriff,  or  bailiff;  and  raising  the  offence 
^  high  treason,  when  the  object  of  the  mating  should  be  to 
^aiter  the  laws,  or  to  kill  or  to  imprison  any  member  of  the 

•  See  these  letters  in  Fox,  ii.  94.     Stow,  59r-- 600,     nurncl,  ii.     Rcc. 
183—189. 
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king's  council.*  At  Christmas^  to  extinguish  the  hopes  of 
those  who  still  adhered  to  the  ancient  faith,  a  circular  letter 
was  sent  to  the  clergy,  informing  them  of  the  king's  inten- 
tion to  proceed  with  the  reformation:  and  commanding  them 
to  deliver  up  all  books  containing  any  portion  of  the  former 
service,  that  they  might  be  burnt  or  destroyed.  But  this 
proclamation  did  not  satisfy  the  expectations  of  the  more  zeal- 
ous among  the  gospellers,  and  an  act  was  soon  after  passed, 
subjecting  every  individual,  either  clerk  or  layman,  who 
should  keep  in  his  possession  any  such  book,  to  a  fine  for  the 
first  and  second  oflfence,  and  to  imprisonment  during  the 
king^s  pleasure  for  the  third. t  Moreover,  as  the  church  of 
England  now  possessed  a  new  order,  of  common  prayer  and 
administration  of  the  sacraments,  it  was  deemed  proper  that 
its  ministers  should  be  ordained  after  a  new  form:  and  it  was 
enacted,  that  six  prelates  and  six  other  persons  learned  in 
Crod's  law  should  be  appointed  by  the  king,  to  compose  a 
manner  of  making  and  consecrating  archbishops,  bishops, 
priests  and  deacons :  and  that  such  manner,  being  set  forth 
under  the  great  seal  before  the  first  of  April,  should  after- 
wards be  lawfully  used  and  exercised,  and  none  other4  In 
the  upper  house  some  of  the  prelates  drew  a  frightful  picture 
of  the  national  morals,  and  attributed  the  universal  prevalence 
of  vice  to  the  manner  in  which  the  exercise  of  their  jurisdic- 
tion had  been  suspended  or  enervated  by  successive  acts  of 
parliament  and  proclamations  of  the  council.  At  their  com- 
mon solicitation  leave  was  given  to  introduce  a  bill  to  restore 
to  the  episcopal  courts,  a  portion  of  their  former  authority. 
But  its  provisions  were  deemed  to  trench  both  on  the  powers 
now  exercised  by  the  crown,  and  on  the  liberties  of  the  sub- 
ject: the  earl  of  Warwick  attended  in  his  place  to  oppose  it, 
and  on  the  first  reading  it  was  rejected  without  a  division. 

.  .  In  the  mean  time  the  council  was  repeatedly 

MdX'f ^"  occupied  with  the  fate  of  the  noble  prisoner  in 
charge  of  ^^^  Tower.  The  articles  prepared  against  him 
Somerset.  might  be  divided  into  three  classes,  charging  him 
with  obstinacy  and  incapacity  during  the  late  in- 
surrection, with  negligence  in  permitting  the  fortresses  near 
Boulogne  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  and  with  pre- 

•  St,  3  Ed.  VI.  5. 

t  St  3  Ed.  VI.  10.  The  earl  of  Derby,  the  bishops  of  Durham,  Carlisle, 
Litchfteld  and  Coventry,  Worcester,  Chichester,  and  Westminster,  and  the 
lords  Morley,  Stourton,  Windsor  and  Wharton,  voted  against  it.  Journals, 
384. 

t  St.  3  Ed.  VI.  12.  It  was  opposed  by  the  bishops  of  Durham,  Carlisle, 
Worcester,  Chichester,  and  Westminster.    Journals,  384. 
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sumption  in  rejecting  the  adrice  of  the  council,  though  he 
had  beeii  raised  to  the  protectorship  on  the  express  condition 
that  he  should  never  act  without  its  assent*  At  length  an 
intimatio([i  was  given  to  him,  thut  if  he  hoped  for  pardon,  he 
niust  submit  to  a  frank  and  unqualified  acknowledgment  of 
his  guilt  The  condition,  though  painful  to  his  feelings,  was 
gratefully  accepted.     On  his  knees  he  confessed     ^^  o^ 

p.  "^       ^'  !•  J  •  'J.  r.        Dec.  23, 

his  presumption,  negligence  and  incapacity,  sub- 
scribed the  twenty-nine  charges  against  him,  and  earnestly 
implored  for  mercy.     Life  was  promised:  but  on  condition 
that  he  should  forfeit  all  his  offices,  his  goods  and  chattels,  and 
a  portion  of  his  lands  to  the  yearly  value  of  two  thousand 
pounds.    When,  however,  a  bill  of  pains  and 
penalties  was  introduced  for  this  purpose,  some        }^^^^ 
of  the  peers  ventured  to  make  an  objection,  which 
no  man  would  have  dared  to  suggest  during  the  last  reign. 
They  observed  that  by  their  precipitancy  in  such  cases  pre- 
cedents might  be  established  the  most  dangerous  to  the  life 
and  liberties  of  the  subject:  that  before  the  house  could  ground 
any  proceedings  on  the  confession  of  Somerset,  it  was  its 
duty  to  ascertain  the  motives,  which  had  induced  him  to  sign 
it;  and  that  a  deputation  ought  to  be  appointed  with  power 
to  interrogate  him  in  the  Tower.     To  this  the  ministers  as- 
sented: the  deputation  on  its  return  reported,  that  he  had 
made  the  confession  of  his  own  free  will,  and  to  exonerate  his 
conscience;  and  the  biil,  having  passed  through  both  houses 
without  further  opposition,  received  the  royal  assent.  Somer- 
set, however,  had  the  courage  to  remonstrate  against  the  se- 
verity of  his  punishment;  and  in  order  to  extenuate  his  of- 
fences, appealed  to  the  testimony  of  his  conscience,  and  the 
uprightness  of  his  intentions.     But  the  council  replied  with 
harshness  and  warmth:  the  reprimand  humbled  him  to  the 
dust;  and  he  signed  a  second  and  still  more  abject  submis- 
sion; in  which  he  disclaimed  all  idea  of  justifying  his  conduct, 
threw  himself  without  reserve  on  the  mercy  of  his  sovereign, 
and  expressed  his  gratitude  to  the  king  and  the  council,  that 
they  had  been  content  with  a  fine,  when  they  might  have 
justly  taken  his  life.     Within  a  few  days  he  was      j^^^  g 
discharged  from  the  Tower,  and  received  a  par- 
don, t      His  friends,  who  had  been  imprisoned,  recovered 
their  liberty,  but  submitted  to  heavy  fines:  and,  as  if  it  had 

•  That  tlic  last  charge  was  so  far  true,  may  be  presumed  from  the  letters 
of  advice  previously  written  by  Paget  to  Somerset,  on  May  8,  and  July  7, 
apud  Strype,  ii.  Rec.  107 — 114. 

t  Lords'  Journals,  374,  375.    Bym.  xv.  205.         W 
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been  resolved  to  execute  justice  with  the  strictest  impartiality, 
the  earl  of  Arundel  and  sir  Robert  Southwell,  who  had  been 
among  the  most  active  of  his  opponents^  were  severely  mulct- 
ed for  different  offences,  the:first  in  the  sum  of  twelve  thou- 
sand, the  other  in  that  of  five  hundred  pounds.  This  revolu- 
tion .  was  concluded  as,  usual  by  rewards  to  the  principal 
actors  in  it  The  earl  of  Warwick  obtained  the  offices  of 
great  master  and  lord  high  admiral,  the  marquess  of  North- 
ampton that  of  great  chamiberlain,  and  the  lords  Russel  and 
St  John,  created  earls  of  Bedford  and  Wiltshire,  were  ap* 
pointed  lord  privy  seal  and  lord  treasurer.  At  the  same  time 
the.  earls  of  Arundel  and  Southampton,- the  supposed  confi- 
dents of  Warwick,  were  removed  from  the  council:  the  former 
suffered  a  short  confinement  in  his  own  house:  the  latter,  after 
a  lingering  illness,  died  in  the  summer.* 

While  Warwick  and  his  friends  were  thus  em- 
Peace  with  ployed  in  humbling  the  power  of  Somerset,  they 
Scotland.        were  harassed  with  apprehensions  of  the  French 

war;  and,  notwithstanding  the  blame  which  they 
had  thrown  on  the  late  protector,  were  compelled  to  adopt 
his  measures,  and  to  submit  to  the  surrender  of  Boulogne. 
The  French  had  interrupted  the  communication  between  that 
city  and  Calais:  nor  .was  the  earl  of  Huntingdon  able  to  re- 
open it,  though  he  had  taken  with  him  all  the  bands  of  mer- 
cenaries, and  three  thousand  Engli^  veterans.  The  treasury 
was  exhausted :  the  garrison  suffered  from  want  of  provisions; 
and  the  enemy  eagerly  expected  the  return  of  spring  to  com- 
mence more  active  operations.  A  proposal  was  again  made 
to  the  emperor  to  take  Boulogne  into  his  custody :  this  was 
followed  by  an  offer  to  cede  it  to  him  in  full  sovereignty,  on 
condition  that  it  should  never  be  restored  to  the  crown  of 
France.  Both  were  refused:  and  as  a  last  resource,  Antonio 
Guidotti,  a  merchant  of  Florence,  was  employed  to  hint  to 
the  French  ministers  that  the  English  cabinet  was  not  adverse 
to  a  peace,  t  With  the  aid  of  this  unaccredited  agent  a  secret 
understanding  was  established:  ambassadors  were  then  named: 
Jan.  21.        *^^  ^^®  conferences  were  opened.  But  the  French, 

sensible  of  their  superiority,  dictated  the  condi- 
tions.   To  the  proposal)  that,  as  an  equivalent  for  the  surren- 

*  Stow,  603.    S)rTn.  xr.  194. 203.  206.    Sttype^  ii.  195. 

t  The  English  writers  attribute  the  first  employment  of  Guidotti  to  the 
French  Bunistry,  the  French  to  the  English.  It  is  probable  the  ktter  are 
righty  nnee  in  reward  of  hit  services  he  obtained  from  Edward  a  pension 
fbr  life  of  250/.  per  annum  for  himself,  and  of  35/.  lOs.  for  his  son.  Uym. 
XV.  327.  He  was  also  knighted,  and  received  a  douceur  of  250L  King 
Edward^s  Journal,  11. 
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der  of  Boulogne,  Mary  of  Scotland  should  be  contracted  to 
Edward,  they  answered  that  Henry  had  already  determined 
to  marry  her  to  his  own  son,  the  dauphin :  and      -^^^^  ^s. 
when  it  was  demanded  that  at  least  the  perpetual 
pension  from  France  should  be  confirmed,  and  the  arrears 
discharged,  they  indignantly  replied,  that  their  king  would 
never  condescend  to  pay  tribute  to  a  foreign  .crown;  that 
Henry  VIIL  had  availed  himself  of  the  accidental  necessities 
of  Francis  to  extort  a  pension  from  him;  and  that  they  with  . 
equal  right  would  avail  themselves  of  the  present  distress  of 
the  king  of  England  to  make  him  renounce  it*    The  Eng- 
lish ambassadors  assumed  a  tone  equally  haughty  and  repul- 
sive: they  even  threatened  to  terminate  the  discussions:  but 
their  actions  did  not  correspond  with  their  words:  each  day 
they  receded  from  some  or  other  of  their  demands:  and  at 
length  they  subscribed  to  the  terms  imposed  by  their  adver- 
saries.    The  treaty  was  prefaced  by  a  long  and      ^inrch  34. 
fulsome  panegyric  of  the  two  kings;  Henry  and 
Edward  were  the  best  of  princes,  the  two  great  luminaries  of 
the  christian  world;  personally  they  had  no  causes  of  enmity 
against  each  other;  and  as  for  the  relics  of  that  hostility  which 
had  divided  their  fathers,  they  were  determined  to  suppress 
them  for  ever.     With  this  view  they  had  agreed,  1.  that  there 
should  be  between  the  two  crowns  a  peace,  league,  and  union, 
which  should  last  not  only  for  their  lives,  but  as  long  as  time 
should  endure:  2.  that  Boulogne  should  be  restored  to  the 
king  of  France  with  the  ordnance  and  stores,  which  were 
found  in  it  at  the  time  of  its  capture;  that  in  return  for  the 
expense  of  keeping  up  the  fortifications  Henry  should  pay  to 
Edward  two  hundred  thousand  crowns  at  the  time  of  its  de- 
livery, and  two  hundred  thousand  more  within  five  months; 
on  condition  that  the  English  should  previously  surrender 
Dunglass  and  Lauder  to  the  queen  of  Scots,  or,  if  Dunglass 
and  Lauder  were  not  in  their  possession,  should  raze  to  the 
fi^round  the  .fortresses  of  Roxburgh  and  Aymouth:  3.  that 
Scotland  should  be- comprehended  in  this  treaty,  if  the  queen 
signified  her  acceptance  of  it  within  forty  days;  and  that  Ed- 
ward  should  not  hereafter  make  war  upon  her  or  her  subjects, 
unless  some  new  cause  of  ofience  were  given:  and  lastly  that 
all  the  rights,  claims  and  pretensions  of  England  against 
France  and  Scotland,  or  of  France  and  Scotland  against  Eng^ 
bind,' should  be  mutually  reserved.     Though  Warwick  had 
signed  the  instructions  to  the  ambassadors,  he  absented  him- 
self under  pretence  of  sickness  from  the  council  on  the  day 

♦  Sec  the  letter  of  Pag^et,  ?ipud  Strype,  ii.  Rec.  p.  lU. 
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on  which  the  treaty  was  confirmed.     By  the  public  the  con- 
ditions were  considered  a  national  disgrace.*    The  sum  of 
two  millions  of  crowns,  whieh  Francis  had  consented  to  give 
for  the  surrender  of  Boulogne  at  the  expiration  of  eight  years, 
had  been  cut  down  to  one.  fifth:  the  right  of  enforcing  the 
treaty  of  marriage  between  Edward  and  Mary  of  Scotland 
had  been  abandoned :  and  the  perpetual  pension,  which  Henry 
VIII.  had  accepted  in  lieu  of  his  claim  to  the  crown  of  France, 
had  been  virtually  surrendered.    In  fact  the  pretensions  of 
the  former  kings  of  England  were  after  this  treaty  sufiered 
to  sleep  in  silence  by  their  successors.     They  contented  them- 
selves with  the  sole  title  of  kings  of  France,  a  barren  but 
invidious  distinction,  which  after  two  centuries  and  a  half  was 
wisely  laid  aside  by  the  father  of  his  present  majesty. 
Deprivation        Though  the  partisans  of  the  new  doctrines  could 
of  Bonner,      depend  with  confidence  on  the  support  of  the 
crown,  the  late  commotions  had  proved  to  them 
that  the  reformation  still  rested  on  a  very  insecure  founda- 
tion.    Eleven  twelfths  of  the  nation  retained  a  strong  attach- 
ment to  the  creed  of  their  fathers:  the  order  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  new  liturgy  had  been  reluctantly  and  negligently 
obeyed :  the  clergy,  for  the  most  part  hostile  to  the  cause, 
sought  only  to  evade  the  penalties  threatened  by  the  statute; 
and  the  nobility  and  gentry  were  believed  to  dissemble  their 
real  sentiments,  that  they  mightr  earn  the  favour,  or  escape 
the  displeasure,  of  the  court.t    In  these  circumstances  the 
archbishop  proposed  to  purge  the  church  of  those  prelates, 
whose  disaffection  was  the  most  notorious;  and  to  supply  their 
places  with  men  of  approved  zeal,  and  orthodox  principles. 
The  first  on  whom  the  experiment  was  hazarded,  was  Bon- 
iler  bishop  of  London,  whose  apathy  had  long  been  the  sub- 
ject of  complaint,  but  whose  caution  had  preserved  him  from 
1549         ^^y  ^P^^  violation  of  the  law.     He  was  summon- 
Aug.9.       ^d  before  the  council,  received  a  severe  repri- 
mand, and  was  ordered  to  perform  the  new  ser- 
vice at  St.  Paul's  on  every  festival  on  -which  he  and  his 
predecessors  had  been  accustomed  to  celebrate  the  high  mass; 
to  proceed  in  his  couK  against  all  reputed  adulterers,  and  such 
persons  as  absented  themselves  from  the  English  liturgy,  or 

•  Rym.  XV.  211—217. 

f  lliis  is  acknowledgped  in  a  confidential  letter  from  Paeet  to  the  protec- 
tor, written  July  7, 1549.  "  The  use  of  the  old  religion  is  forbidden  by  a 
law:  and  the  use  of  the  new  is  not  yet  printed  in  the  stomachs  of  eleven  or 
[of]  twelve  parts  of  the  realm,  what  countenance  soever  men  make  out- 
wanlly  to  please  them  in  whom  they  see  the  power  resteth."  Apud  Strype, 
ii.  Rec.  110. 
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refused  to  communicate  according  to  the  parliamentary  form; 
and  that  he  should  preach  at  St  Paul's  cross,  on  the  first  of 
September,  and  afterwards  once  every  three  months,  and 
should  be  present  at  every  other  sermon'  which  should  be 
made  there.  The  subject  for  his  own  discourse  was  given 
him  in  writing,  and  divided  into  three  parts.  He  was  to 
show,  1.  that  ^  the  rebels  in  Devonshire,  CornwaU,  and  Nor- 
folk, did  not  only  deserve  death  as  traitors,  but  accumulated 
to  themselves  eternal  damnation,  even  to  be  in  the  burning 
fire  of  hell,  with  Lucifer,  the  father  and  first  author  of  rebel- 
lion:''  2.  that  in  religion,  Grod  regards  the  internal  disposition 
of  the  heart:  that  the  regulation  of  the  external  service  be- 
longs to  the  supreme  magistrate;  that  to  disobey  him  is  to 
disobey  the  command  of  God:  and  that  of  course  to  assist  at 
the  mass,  which  had  been  prohibited  by  royal  authority,  was 
not  to  please,  but  to  ofiend  the  Almighty:  and  3.  that  the  right 
and  power  of  the  king  in  his  tender  years  was  not  less  than 
it  had  been  in  his  predecessors,  or  would  be  in  himself  at  a 
more  advanced  age. 

At  the  appointed  day  crowds  assembled  to  hear  the  pre- 
late; many  from  curiosity,  some  for  the  purpose 
of  censure.  In  his  s^mon,  Bonner,  whether  it  ^^  ' 
was  from  accident  or  design,  omitted  the  last  part :  the  omis- 
sion was  observed  and  denounced  to  the  council  by  Lati- 
mer and  Hooper,  two  reformed  preachers ;  and 
Cranmer  and  Ridley,  with  Wtre  and  Smith,  the  ®*P**  ^' 
king's  secretaries,  and  May,  dean  of  St.  PauPs,  were  appoint- 
ed to  try  and  punish  the  refractory  prelate.  Bonner  appeared 
before  his  judges,  with  the  undaunted  air  of  a  man  who  feels 
conscious  that  he  suffers  in  a  just  cause.  He  had,  he  told 
them,  ^<  three  things,  a  few  goods,  a  poor  carcass,  and  a  soul: 
the  two  first  were  at  their  dispoi^,  but  the  last  was  at  his 
own."  He  objected  to  his  accusers  that  they  were  notorious 
heretics;  excepted  against  Smith  as  his  known  enemy,  and  in 
a  tone  of  pity  and  contempt,  twitted  the  archbishop  with  his 
subserviency  to  men  in  power,  and  the  inconstancy  of  his  re- 
ligious sentiments.  Being  compelled  to  answer  upon  oath 
the  questions  which  were  put  to  him,  he  acknowledged  the 
omission,  but  attributed  it  to  the  imperfection  of  his  memory, 
the  loss  of  his  notes,  and  the  interruption  caused  by  the  order 
which  he  received,  to  announce  from  the  pulpit  a  victory 
gained  over  the  insurgents.  He  contended,  however,  that  he 
had  compensated  for  this  involuntary  error,  by  the  eagerness 
with  which  he  had  declaimed  against  the  rebels:  and  avowed 
his  conviction  that  his  real  crime,  though  carefully  kept  out 
of  sight,  consisted  in  the  freedom  with  which  he  had  explained 
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the  catholio  and  eitaUiriied  doctrine  respecting  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  altar.    It  was  in  vain  that  he  prot^ted  against 
the  authoritj  of  the  ooart;  or  that  he  appealed  from  it  to  the 
_     ^        equity  of  the  king.     The  archbishop  pronounced 
'^''  ^'       ^e  sentence  of  dlpriration;  and  Bonner  was  re- 
manded  to  the  Marshalsea,  where  he  remained  a  prisoner  till 
the  king's  death.*    To  most  men  the  sentence  appeared  an 
act  of  unwarrantable  severity:  his  subsequent  confinement,  be- 
fore he  had  given  any  new  cause  of  offence,  was 
April  12       certainly  repugnant  to  law  and  justice.     Ridley,^ 
one  of  his  judges,  succeeded  him  in  tfie  see  of 
London,  but  on  conditions,  which  seemed  to  stamp  a  still 
more  unfavourable  character  on  the  whole  proceeding.     The 
bishopric  of  Westminster  was  dissolved  by  royal  authority: 
Ridley  accepted  its  lands  and  revenues,  in  ex- 
pni  13.      ciiJiQge  for  the  lands  and  revenues  belonging  to  his 
A  ril  16      ^^^  church:  and  these,  four  days  later,  were  di- 
^  vided  among  three  of  the  principal  lords  at  court. 

Rich,  lord  chancellor;  Went  worth,  lord  chamberlain;  and  sir 
Thomas  Darcy,  vice-chamberlain,  t 

.    ,         '  The  deprivation  of  Bonner  would,  it  was  hoped, 

^^^ut^nT    ^^^^°^^^^^  ^1^^  subdue  the  constancy  of  Gardiner, 
who  now  remained  for  two  years  a  prisoner  in 
the  Tower,  without  being  able  to  obtain  a  trial,  or  even  a 
J  1   9        <^P7  ^^  ^^  duirges  against  him.:|:  He  was  visited 
^^   *        by  a  deputation  from  the  council,  and  urged  to 
subscribe  a  written  form  of  submission.     To  those  parts  of 
it  which  approved  the  book  of  common  prayer,  and  acknow- 
ledged in  the  king  the  powers  with  which  the  statute  had  in- 
vested him  as  the  head  of  the  church,  he  did  not  object:  but 
no  consideration  could  induce  him  to  confess  that  he  had  of- 
fended, or  to  solicit  the  forgiveness  of  his  sovereign.    A 
J  1   14.       second  attempt  was  made:  but,  if  on  this  occasion 
"  ^  the  form  of  submission  was  softened  down,  arti- 

cles were  added  equally  repugnant  to  the  opinions  and  feel- 


*  Fox,  ii.  20—42.  Burnet,  ii.  121 — 127.  The  pretence  for  his  imprison- 
ment,  was  that  "the  commissionera  now  perceived  more  in  the  matter  than 
they  did  before,  and  that  his  behaviour  was  a  greater  rebellion  than  he  was 
aware  of."    Fox,  41.  . 

f  Strype,  ii.  217,  218.  The  yearly  value  of  the  lands  resigfned  by  Ridley 
was  480i.  3«.  9}<f^  of  those  which  he  received  in  exchanf^,  S26L  19«.  9id., 
but  out  of  them  the  kingf  reserved  rents  to  the  amount  of  100/.    Ibid. 

^  '*  Considerynge,"  says  the  council  book,  ''the  longe  imprisonment  that 
the  bishope  of  Winchestere  hath  sustayned,  it  was  now  thought  time  he 
should  be  spokene  withalL'*  The  king's  book  of  proceedings  was  sent  to 
him,  to  which  he  replied,  that  **  he  could  make  no  direct  answcre,  unless 
he  were  at  Itbcrtiei  and  so  beingc,  he  would  saye  his  conscycncc,"  fol.  99. 
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ings  of  the  bishop.  He  was  required  to  approve  of  the  dis- 
solutioa  of  monaslertes,  agd  the  secularization  of  ecdesiastical 
property,  of  the  homilitt  of  archbishop  Cranmer,  and  the 
paraphrase  of  Erasmus,  and  of  every  religious  innovation 
which  had  been  established  by  act  of  parliament  or  by  order 
of  the  council.  Gardiner  replied,  that  he  asked  for  no  favour: 
he  sought  only  a  legal  trial:  he  was  willing  to  stand  or  fall  by 
the  law.  To  talk  to  him  of  subscriptions  in  prison,  was  un« 
fair.  Let  them  discharge  him  as  an  innocent  man,  and  he 
would  then  do  whatever  his  duty  required:  but  were  he  to 
subscribe  in  the  Tower,  it  would  be  said,  that  he  had  sacri- 
ficedliis  conscience  to  purchase  his  liberty.  He  , 
was  next  brought  before  the  council:  the  articles  ^    ' 

were  read  in  his  presence:  and  he  was  asked  whether  he  was 
willing  to  subscribe,  as  his  majesty  had  commanded.  He 
replied,  that  **  in  all  things  that  his  majesty  could  lawfully 
command,  he  was  most  ready  to  obey:  but  forasmuch  as  there 
were  divers  things/equired  of  him,  that  his  conscience  would 
not  bear,  therefore  he  prayed  them  to  have  him  excused:" 
and  the  sentence  was  immediately  read  by  secretary  Petre, 
that  his  revenue  should  be  sequestrated  from  that  day,  and 
that,  if  he  did  not  submit  within  three  months,  reckoning 
each  month  for  a  canonical  monition,  he  should  be  deprived 
of  his  bishopric.  At  length  a  commission  was 
issued  to  the  metropolitan,  three  bishops  and  six  ^'     ' 

laymen,  to  proceed  an^ainst  him  for  contempt:  but  he  defend- 
ed himself  with  ability  and  perseverance;  protested  against 
some  of  the  judges  and  of  the  evidence,  ad  accomplices  in  a 
conspiracy  against  him,  which'  originated  about  the  close  of 
the  lasrt  reign,  and  had  been  continued  to  that  day;  and  brought 
so  many  witnesses  to  prove  his  allegations,  that,  to  prevent 
unpleasant  disclosures,  Cranmer  cut  ofafTrt  the 
proceedings,  pronouncing  him  contumacious,  and      peb  u 
adjudging  him  to  be  deprived  of  his  bishopric* 
By  order  of  the  council,  he  was  sent  back  to  a      p  k  i<  ~^ 
meaner  cell  in  the  Tower,  with  instructions  that        ^  '     * 
no  man  should  see  him  but  one  of  the  warders;  that  all  his 
books  and  papers  should  be  taken  from  him  and  examined; 
and  that  h^  should  be  refused  the  use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  t 

•  Compare  Fox.  (ii.  74—85),  and  Burnet  (ii.  150, 165),  with  the  council 
book,  Harl.  USS.  352,  and  the  extracts  published  by  Mr.  Ellis,  in  the 
Archaeologia,  18. 135—146. 150—152. 

t  The  diief  reason  assigned  for  this  severitjr  was  that  '<  on  the  daye  of 
hia  judgment  given  againste  him,  he  caUed  his  judges  heretiqucs  and  sacra- 
mentarva,  they  beinge  there  the  kinge's  commiasioneres,  and  of  his  highnes 
counaeu."    Council  book,  fol.  152. 

VojL.  VII.  7 
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likrchs  Poynet,  bishop  of  Rochester,  succeeded  him  at 
Winchester;  but  on  conditions  similar  to  those, 
to  which  Ridley  had  consented  on  his  translation  to  London. 
The  new  prelate  surrendered  to  the  crown  all  the  revenues 
of  that  wealthy  bishopric,  and  received  in  return  rectories  and 
lands  to  the  yearly  value  of  two  thousand  marks.  A  large 
portion  of  the  spoil  was  reserved  for  the  friends  of  the  earl  of 
Warwick:  sir  Thomas  Wroth  was  gratified  with  a  pension 
for  life  of  one  hundred  pounds:  and  Gates,  Hobey,  Seymour, 
Dudley,  Nevil,  and  Fitzwilliams  obtained  still  more  valuable 
grants  of  lordships  and  manors,  for  themselves  and  their  heirs 
forever.* 

There  were  two  other  prelates  prisoners  in  the 
i^^eath.      Tower,  Heath  bishop  of  Worcester,  and  Day 
bishop  of  Chichester,  both  distinguished  by  their 
learning,  their  moderation,  and  their  attachment  to  the  ancient 
creed.  Heath,  though  he  had  voted  against  the  bill  for  a  new 
ordinal,  was  named  one  of  the  commissioners;  probably  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  matter  of  complaint  against  him. 
He  disapproved  of  the  form  devised  by  his  eleven 
v^h^k        colleagues:  the  council  commanded  him  to  sub- 
March  4.       scribe  it:  and  his  refusal  was  punished  with  im- 
•  prisonment  for  "  contempt"!    Day  had  offended 

in  a  different  point.  As  the  ancient  liturgy  had  been  com- 
muted for  the  communion  service,  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass 
for  the  supper  of  the  Lord,  it  was  proposed  to  substitute  in 
the  churches  tables  in  the  place  of  altars,  which,  with  their 
plate,  and  jewels,  and  decorations,  would  supply  a  new  harvest 
to  the  rapacity  of  the  royal  favourites.]:  The  attempt  was 
first  made  by  a  few  unauthorized  individuals;  it  was  followed 
by  an  experiment  on  a  larger  scale  in  the  diocese  of  London^ 
under  the  protection  of  bishop  Ridley:  and  at  last  the  council, 

s 

•  Strype,  li.  273. 

f  Burned  ii.  143.  This  ordinal  gave  rise  to  a  fierce  and  acrimonious  con- 
troversy between  the  two  parties:  the  one  maintaining  that,  though  it 
omitted  a  number  of  ceremonies,  the  inventions  of  later  ages,  it  had  pre- 
served whatever  according  to  scripture  was  necessary  for  the  ordination  of 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons:  the  other,  that  it  had  been  compiled  chiefly 
by  men,  who  considered  ordination  as  an  unnecessary  rite  (see  vol.  vi.  p. 
412):  and  on  that  account  had  carefully  omitted  what  was  requisite  to  im- 
part the  sacerdotal  character,  and  that  it  made  no  material  distinction  be- 
tween the  office  of  priest  and  bishop.  Under  Mary  the  statute  authorizing 
the  ordinal  was  repealed,  and  the  ordinations  made  in  conformity  with  it, 
were  reputed  invaUd:  under  Elizabeth  it  was  re-enacted:  and  one  or  two 
improvements  were  added  to  meet  some  of  the  principal  difficulties.  In  its 
favour  see  Mason  de  Ministerio  Anglicano,  1.  ii.  c.  15,  16,  17:  the  chief 
arguments  against  it  have  been  collected  by  Dodd,  Hist.  ii.  278—290. 

^  Heylin,  95. 
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alleging  the  danger  of  dissention^  issued  a  general      ^^   ^ 

injunction  to  the* bishops  to  remove  the  altars  in 

their  respective  dioceses.*    Day  replied  that  his       ^^^  ^o 

conscience  would  not  permit  him  to  obey:  and 

though  he  was  allowed  four  days  to  deliberate,  though  Cran- 

mer  and  Ridley  were  commissioned  to  instruct        ^^^  ^ 

and   convert  him,  he  slill    answered,  that  he 

*^  thought  it  a  less  evil  to  suffer  the  body  to  perish,  than  to 

corrupt  the  soul  with  that  his  conscience  would  not  bear." 

He  was  committed  for  this  contempt  to  the  FIeet:t  a  court  of 

delegates  the  next  year  deprived  both  him  and         .  .^. 

Heath  of  their  bishoprics;!  and  both,  not  with-        q^  {^ 

standing  this  punishment,  were  kept  in  custody 

till  the  commencement  of  the  next  reign.§ 

There  still  remained  one  individual  whose  con- 
version in  the  estimation  of  the  reformers  would    ^**^^^ 
have  balanced  the  opposition  of  a  whole  host  of    uuy. 
bishops,  the  lady  Mary,  the  sister  of  Edward,  and 
the  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown.    She  had  embraced  the 
first  opportunity  of  expressing  to  the  protector  her  dislike  of 
further  innovation,  and  her  wish  that  religion  might,  during 
the  minority  of  the  king,  be  preserved  in  the  same  state  in 
which  it  had  been  left  by  her  royal  father:  but  Somerset 
replied,  that  his  object  was  to  accomplish  the  real  intentions 
of  Henry,  who  on  his  death-bed  had  deeply  regretted  that  he 
could  not  live  to  complete  the  reformation.     The  statute  for 
uniformity  of  worship  quickly  supplied  him  with  the  power 
of  putting  her  constancy  to  the  test     Its  framers  appear  to 
have  taken  for  their  model  the  intolerance  of  the  Grerman 
reformers.     Not  only  did  they  introduce  the  new  liturgy  into 
the  national  churches  and  chapels:  but,  as  the  reader  will 
remember,  they  had  invaded  the  secrecy  of  the  closet;  and 

• 

•  Wilk.  Counc.  iv.  65,  f  Council  Book,  f.  140, 141. 

^  Great  attempts  were  previously  made  to  prevail  on  them  to  conform. 
Bat  Heath  told  the  council  that  '*  of  other  mynde  he  thought  never  to  be, 
adding  that  there  be  many  other  thinges  whereunto  he  would  not  consent  ' 
yf  he  were  demaunded,  as  to  take  down  alteres,  and  set  up  tables."  He 
was  then  threatened  with  deprivation,  if  he  did  not  submit  within  two  days: 
but  he  replied,  that  '*  he  could  not  fynde  in  his  conscyence  to  do  it,  and 
should  be  well  contente  to  abyde  such  ende  either  by  deprivacon,  or  other- 
wise, as  pleased  the  kinges  nia^«."    Ibid.  f.  200. 

§  Day,  after  two  year^  imprisonment,  petitioned  for  his  dischaige,  on  the 
ground  that  deprivation  f^as  sufficient  punishment  for  a  conscientious  dis- 
sent from  an  injunction:  but  added,  that  if  this  indulgence  "  were  to  be 
bought  at  Uie  hazard  of  his  conscience,  he  thought  it  better  to  want  it,  than 
to  purchase  so  poor  a  commodity  at  so  dear  a  rate."  His  petition  was  re- 
fused.    Strype,ii.  391. 
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enacted  severe  penalties  against  every  prjest  who  should 
celebratCi  every  lay  man  or  woman,  who  should  attend  where 
a  priest  celebrated  mass,  even  in  a  private  house.     Msry 
received  an  admonition  that  she  must  conform  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  statute.    She  replied  that  she  did  not 
J^^^22       consider  it  binding  in  conscience;  reminded  the 
lords  that  they  had  sworn  to  observe  the  laws 
respecting  religion  which  had  been  established  by  her  father; 
hinted  that  they  could  not  with  decency  refuse  so  small  an 
indulgence  as  liberty  of  worship  to  the  daughter  of  him,  who 
had  raised  them  from  nothing  to  their  present  rank  and  au- 
thority; and  at  last  appealed  from  their  intolerance  to  the 
powerfnl  protection  of  her  cousin  the  emperor.     It  chanced 
to  be  the  very  time  when  the  English  cabinet  solicited  the  aid 
of  that  prince  for  the  preservation  of  Boulogne:  after  a  short 
debatCi  policy  prevailed  over  fanaticism;  and  at  the  imperial 
intercession  the  indulgence  which  Mary  had  prayed  for,  was 
reluctantly  granted.    But  after  the  conclusion  of  peace  with 
France,  the  friendship  of  Charles  appeared  of  less  importance, 
and  she  was  repeatedly  harassed  with  messages  from  the  coun- 
cil, and  with  letters  from  her  brother.     The  young  king 
maintained  that  he  possessed  as  great  authority  in  relirious 
matters  as  had  been  possessed  by  his  father;  and  declared  that 
his  love  of  God,  and  his  affection  for  his  sister,  forbade  hiin 
to  tolerate  her  obstinacy:  still  he  preferred  mildness  to  seve* 
rity,  and  was  willing  to  supply  her  with  teachers,  who  might 
instruct  her  ignorance,  and  refute  her  errors.     Her  reasoning, 
'  and  complaints,  and  remonstrances,  were  now  equally  fruit- 
less.    The  permission  which  had  been  granted  at  the  request 
of  the  emperor,  was  explained  to  have  been  limited  in  its 
duration  to  a  few  months,  and  to  have  been  confined  to  her 
own  person,  with  the  exclusion  of  her  household. 
1550.         The  application  of  the  ambassador  in  her  favour, 
April  19.       ^^  jj^Q^  ^j^  3  prompt  and  peremptory  refusal; 
Aug.  14.      and  on  a  rumour  of  her  intention  to  quit  the  king- 
dom, a  fleet  was  equipped  to  intercept  the  com- 
munication between  the  coast  of  Norfolk,  and  the  opposite 
shore.    Soon  afterwards  indictments  under  the 
statute  were  found  against  two  of  her  chaplains: 
and  at  the  royal  invitation  Mary  herself  consented  to  meet  in 
person  the  lords  of  the  council.     They  parted 
llmh  18.      niutually  dissatisfied  with  each  other.     She  as- 
serted that  '^her  soul  was  God's,  and  that  she 
would  neither  change  her  faith  nor  dissemble  her  opinion:" 
they  replied,  that  "the  king  di<l  not  constrain  her  faith,  but 
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iosisted  that  she  should  obey  like  a  subject,  and  not  rule  like 
a  sovereigp.'^* 

The  next  day  the  atnbassador  came  to  her  aid 
with  a  denunciation  of  war  from  the  emperor,  if    ||^^^^' 
£dward  should  presume  to  violate  the  solemn    presented 
promise  which  he  had  given  in  her  favour.    This    mnn  ay- 
unexpected  menace  perplexed  the  orthodoxy  of    ^'J^J^g 
the  council     On  the  one  hand  by  precipitation      ''■'^^  ^  * 
they  would  expose  to  the  mercy  of  an  enemy  the  goods  of 
the  English  merchants,  the  equipments  of  the  gens  d'armc^, 
and  fifteen  hundred  quintals  of  gunpowder  in  the  depot  in 
Flanders:  on  the  other  hand  the  young  king  had  persuaded 
himself  that  he  could  not  conscientiously  suffer  his  sister  to 
practise  any  longer  an  idolatrous  worship,  to  persist  in  the 
daily  commission  of  a  sin  to  damnation.    The  metropolitan, 
with  Ridley  and  Poynet,  the  two  new  bishops  of  London 
and  Rochester,  was  commissioned  to  lay  the  spirit  which  he 
had  raised:  and  they,  to  convince  the  royal  theologian,  strong- 
ly maintained  that  *<  thoueh  to  give  license  td  sin,  was  sin, 
yet  to  suffer  and  wink  at  it  for  a  time  might  be  borne,  so  all 
haate  possible  were  used.''    With  reluctance  Edward  submit- 
ted to  the  authority  of  these  grave  and  reverend  fathers;  but 
lamented  with  tears  the  blind  infatuation  of  his  sister,  whose 
obstinacy  he  could  not  convince  by  argument,  nor  was  suffered 
to  restrain  by  due  course  of  law.t 

The  next  object  of  the  council  was  to  gain  time  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  stores  and  ammunition  in  Flanders  to  an  Enelish 
port.  With  this  view,  the  ambassador  was  told  that  the  king 
would  return  an  answer  by  a  messenger  of  his  own:  and  a 
month  later  Dr.  Wotton  was  despatched  to  repre-  i^g^ch  32. 
sent  to  the  emperor  that  the  promise  given  by 
Edward  was  of^  a  temporary  nature;  that  the  liturgy  adopted 
in  England  was  only  a  revival  of  the  service  used  in  the  first 
ages;  that  conformity  was  enjoined  by  a  statute  which  bound 
an  men,  even  the  king  himself;  and  that  to  overlook  disobe- 
dience in  the  first  subject  in  the  realm,  would  be  to  encourage 
disobedience  in  others.  At  the  same  time  to  proceed  with 
impartiality,  it  was  determined  to  punish  the  offenders  first 
in  the  royal  household,  then  in  thdt  of  the  princess.  Of  the 
king's  servants  sir  AnUiony  Brown,  and  serjeant  .  ,^ 

Morffan,  were  sent  to  the  Fleet,  and  sir  Clement 
Smiu  received   a  severe  reprimand:  from  the        May '2. 
family  of  the  princess,  Dr.  Mallclt,  the  head  chap- 

*  Edward's  Joarnal,  21. 

t  Edward's  Journal,  21.     Btirnet,  ii.  XT'i 
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laiQ|  was  selected  for  an  example,  and  committed  to  close 
custody  in  the  Tower.'*'  An  active  correspondence  ensued ;t 
Mary  demanding  the  enlargement  of  her  chaplain,  the  coun- 
cil requiring  that  she  should  conform  to  the  law.  At  length 
^  *  9  Rochester,  Waldgrave  and  Inglefileld,  the  chief 
'  officers  in  her  household,  were  commanded  to  pre* 

vent  the  use  of  the  ancient  service  in  the  house,  and  to  com- 
municate this  order  to  the  servaats  and  chaplains  of  their 
Aue  23        mistress.     Having  consulted  her,  they  returned 

to  the  council,  and  offered  to  submit  to  any  punish- 
ment, rather  than  undertake  what  ^<  they  could  not  find  in 
their  hearts  or  consciences  to  perform.'^  They  were  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower  for  contempt:^  &nd  the  lord  chancellor, 
sir  Anthony  Wyngfield,  and  sir  William  Petre,  proceeding 
Aue  26        ^  Copped  Hall,  the  residence  of  the  princess, 

announced  to  her,  her  chaplains  and  servants,  the 
royal  pleasure.  These^  after  a  short  demur,  promised  obedi- 
ence: she  replied:  '<  Rather  than  use  any  other  service  than 
was  used  at  the  death  of  the  late  king  my  father,  I  will  lay 
my  head  on  a  block  and  suffer  death.  When  the  king's  ma- 
jesty shall  come  to  such  years  that  he  may  be  able  to  judge 
these  things  himself,  his  majesty  shall  find  me  ready  to  obey 
his  orders  in  religion:. but  now,  though  he,  good  sweet  kin^^, 
have  more  knowledge  than  any  other  of  his  years,  yet  it  is 
not  possible  that  he  can  be  a  judge  of  these  things.     If  my 

*  Ibid.  Edward's  Joum.  24.     Strype,  ii.  252. 

f  Ifaoy  of  the  letters  which  were  written  on  this  occasion  are  extant. 
The  council  persist  in  asserting  that  the  innovations  in  religion  do  not  aifect 
its  sabstance.  '*  Our  g^reatest  change,'^  they  say,  <*  is  not  in  the  substance 
of  our  faith,  no,  not  in  one  article  of  our  creed.  Only  the  difference  is 
that  we  use  the  ceremonies,  observations,  and  sacraments  of  our  religion, 
as  the  apostles  and  first  fathers  in  the  primitive  cliurch  did.  You  use  the 
same  that  comiption  of  time  brought  m,  and  very  barbarousncss  and  igno- 
rance nourished;  and  seem  to  hold  for  custom  against  truth,  and  we  for 
truth  against  custom."  She  declined  entering  into  the  controversy,  and 
contended  that  the  king  was  too  young  to  understand  such  matters.  **  Give 
me  leave,"  she  says,  "  to  write  what  1  think  touching  your  majesty's  let- 
ters. Indeed  they  be  signed  with  your  own  Iiand:  and  nevertheless,  in  my 
opinion,  not  your  majesty's  in  effect.  Because,  it  is  well  known,  that  al- 
though (our  Lord  be  praised)  your  majesty  hath  far  more  knowledge  and 
greater  gifts  than  any  others  of  your  years,  yet  it  is  nob  possible  that  your 
highness  can  be  judge  in  matters  of  religion.  And  therefore  I  take  it  that 
the  matter  in  your  letter  proceedeth  from  such  as  do  wish  these  things  to 
take  place,  which  be  most  agreeable  to  themselves:  by  whose  doings  (your 
majesty  not  offended)  I  intend  not  to  rule  my  conscience."  Fox,  ii.  49.  53. 

t  They  were  to  be  kept  in  close  custody,  without  pen,  ink,  and  paper, 
and  with  a  servant  in  the  cell  of  each  pr^oner  to  observe  his  conduct. 
Council  Book,  194.  After  confinement  for  more  than  six  months  they  were 
allowed  to  go  to  their  own  houses  as  prisoners,  March  18tb,  and  were  set 
at  liberty  April  24th.     Str)'pc,  ii.  256. 
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chaplains  do  say  no  mass,  I  can  hear  none.  They  may -do 
therein  as  they  will:  but  none  of  your  new  service  shall  be 
used  in  my  house,  or  I  will  not  tarry  in  it."^ 

After  this  period  We  hear  no  more  of  an  affair,  which,  tri- 
fling as  it  was  in  itself,  seems  to  have  been  considered  of  suf- 
ficent  importance  to  endanger  the  existence  of  the  amity 
between  England  and  the  imperial  dominions.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  Mary  continued  to  hear  mass,  but  in  greater  privacy: 
and  that  the  council  deemed  it  prudent  to  connive  at  that, 
which  it  soon  became  dangerous  to  notice.  For  the  declining 
health  of  the  king  directed  every  eye  towards  the  princess, 
as  his  successor.  She  occasionally  visited  her  sick  brother: 
and  the  state  which  she  assumed,  was  calculated  to  overawe 
her  opponents.  She  was  attended  by  one  hundred  and  fifty 
or  two  hundred  knights  and  gentlemen  on  horseback:  and 
this  retinue  was  generally  augmented  by  the  spontaneous  ac- 
cession of  some  of  the  first  personages  both  male  and  female 
in  the  kingdom.! 

Though  the  statutes  against  heresy  had  bden 
repealed  in  the  first  year  of  the  king's  reign,  still  ^^*^^<*n» 
the  profession  of  erroneous  doctrine  was  held  to  °'  «''^- 
be  an  offence  punishable  by  the  common  law  of  the  realm. 
It  might  indeed  have  been  hoped  that  men,  who  had  writhed 
under  the  lash  of  persecution,  would  have  learned  to  respect 
the  riehts  of  conscience.  But,  however  forcibly  the  reformers 
had  claimed  the  privilege  of  judging  for  themselves  under  the 
late  king,  they  were  not  disposed  to  concede  it  to  others, 
when  they  themselves  came  into  the  exercise  of  power.  As 
long,  indeed,  as  they  contended  that  their  innovations  trench- 
ed not  on  the  substance  of  the  ancient  faith,  the  men  of  the 
old  learning  were  secure  from  prosecutions  for  heresy :  they 
could  be  proceeded  against  only  for  a  breach  of  the  statute  of 
uniformity,  or  for  contempt  of  the  royal  authority.  But 
among  the  new  teachers  themselves  there  were  men,  whose 
discoveries  were  calculated  to  excite  in  the  breasts  of  their 
more  orthodox  brethren  feelings  of  alarm  and  abhorrence. 
Some  taught  that  the  prohibition  of  bigamy  was  a  papal  in« 
vention;  and  that  it  was  lawful  for  any  man  at  his  option  to 
have  one  or  two  wives,  and  for  any  wife  to  have  one  or  two 
husbands:  others  that  to  a^lmit  the  goverment  of  a  king  was 
to  reject  the  government  of  God:  and  many  that  children  bap- 
tized in  infancy  should  be  afterwards  re-baptized:  that  human 

*  See  the  extracts  from  the  Council  Book  by  Mr.  EUts,  printed  in  the 
Archxolog^a,  xviii.  154r— 166. 
t  See  in  patticuUr  Strype,  ii.  372. 
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laws  were  not  to  be  obeyed:  that  no  Christian  ought  to  boar 
«ny  office  in  the  commonwealth:  that  oaths-are  unlawful:  that 
Christ  did  not  take  flesh  of  the  Virgin:  that  sinners  canaot 
be  restored  to  gmce  by  repentance;  and  that  all  things  wte  and 
ought  to  be  in  common.* 

Of  these  dootrtnes  some  by  denying  the  incarnation  W4»e 
deemed  to  si^  the  very  foundations  of  Christianity^  others 
46mled  to  convulse  the  esti^iished  order  of  society;  the  lords 
of  the  council  were  anxious  to  repel  tfie  cham  of  encouv^^ng 
(eneiSy  which  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  wouia  reflect  disgrace 
•en  the  English  reformation :  and  conunissions  were  repteated- 
¥f  issued^  appointing  by  letters  patent  the  archbishop,  sevcfiil 
prelate^,  and  certain  distinguished  divines  and  civilians,  in- 
quisitors of  heretical  pravity.  In  these  instruments  it  was 
asserted  to  be  the  duty  of  kings,  especially  of  one  who  bore 
the  title  of  defender  of  the  faith,  to  check  the  difliision  of 
error  by  the  punishment  of  its  abettors,  to  prevent  the  gan- 
grene from  reaching  the  more  healthy  parts  by  the  amputa- 
tion of  the  diseased  member:  and,  thererore,  as  Edward  him- 
self could  not  at  al]  times  attend  to  this  important  concern, 
he  delegated^  to  the  inquisitors  and  commissaries  power  to 
enforce  the  statute  of  uniformity  against  all  ofienders,to  hear 
and  determine  ail  causes  of  heresy ,  and  to  admit  the  repent- 
ant to  abjuration,  but  to  deliver  the  obstinate  to  the  arm  of 
the  civil  power. t 

The  first  who  appeared  before  the  archbishop 
Bunungof  ^^^^  Champfteis,  a  priest  who  had  tauirht  that 
Von  PuTis.  Chnst  was  not  God,  that  grace  was  mamissible, 
and  that  the  regenerate,  though  they  might  fall 
by  the  outward,  could  never  sin  by  the  inward,  man :  he  was 
followed  by  Puttow,  a  tanner,  Thumb,  a  butcher,  and  Ash- 
ton,  a  priest,  who  had  embraced  the  tenets  of  unitarianism. 
Terror  or  conviction  induced  them  to  abjure :  they  were  sworn 
never  to  revert  to  their  former  opinions,  and  publicly  bore 
faggots  during  the  sermon  at  St.  Paul's  cross.^  But  no  fear 
of  pupishment  could  subdue  the  obstinacy  of  a  female  preach- 
er, Joan  Bocher  of  Kent.  During  the  last  reign  she  had  ren-* 
dered  important  services  to  the  reformers  by  the  clandestine 
importation  of  prohibited  books,  which,  through  the  agency 
of  the  noted  Ann6  Askew,  she  conveyed  to  the  ladies  at 

•  St,  3  Ed.  VI.  34.     SUype,  ii.  12.  90. 

t  Rym.  XV.  181.  350.  In  these  commissions  are  inserted  the  names  of 
Craamer,  Hidley,  Tburlby,  Redman,  Latimer,  Coverdale,  Parker,  after- 
wards archbishop  of  Canterbury,  secretaries  Pctre  and  Cecil,  Cheek,  the 
kin|^*s  tutor,  and  several  others. 

^  Wilk.  Con.  iv.  39 — 42.     Stow,  596. 
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court  She  wa«  now  munmoned  before  (he  inquisitors  Crau- 
mer.  Smith,  Cook,  LatiiDer,  and  Lyell,  aad  was  charged 
with  maintaining  that  "Christ  did  not  take  flesh  of  the 
outward  man  of  the  Virgin,  because  the  outward  man  waa 
conceived  in  sin,  but  by  the  consent  of  the  in- 
ward man,  whieh  was  undefiied."  In  this  unin-  a^^i 
teUigible  jargon  she  persisted  to  the  last:  and  ^ 
when  the  archbishop  excommunicated  her  as  a  heretic,  and 
ordered  her  to  be  delivered  to  the  secular  power,  she  re- 
plied: '<It  ia  a  goodly  matter  to  consider  your  isnorance*  It 
was  not  long  ago  that  you  burned  Anne  Askew  m  a  piece  jof 
iNPead;  and  yet  came  yourselves  soon  after  to  believe  and  pm* 
feas  the  same  doctrine  for  which  you  burned  her:  and  now^ 
forsooth,  you  will  needs  burn  me  for  a  piece  of  flesli^  and  in 
the  end  will  come  to  believe  this  also,  when  you  have  read 
the  scriptures  and  understand  them." 

From  the  unwillingness  of  Edward  to  .consent  to  bei*  eze- 
•eution,  a  year  elapsed  bdbre  she  su£fered.  It  was  not  that 
his  humanity  revolted  from  the  idea  of  biurning  her  at  the 
stake:  in  his  estimation  she  deserved  the  severest  punishment 
which  the  law  could  inflict  But  the  object  of  his  compas*- 
sion  was  the  future  condition  of  her  soul  in  another  world* 
He  argued  that  as  long  as  she  remained  in  error,  she  remain- 
ed in  sin,  and  that  to  deprive  her  of  life  in  that  state  was  to 
consign  her  soul  to  everlasting  torments.  Cranmer  was  com- 
pelled to  moot  the  point  with  the  young  theologian :  the  ob- 
jection was  solved  by  the  example  of  Moses,  who  had  con- 
demned blasphemers  to  be  stoned :  and  the  king  with  -tears 
put  his  signature  to  the  warrant.  The  bishops  of  London 
and  Ely  made  in  vain  a  last  attempt  to  convert  Bocher.  She 
preserved  her  constancy  at  the  very  stake:  and,  when  the 
preacher,  Dr.  Scory,  undertook  to  refute  her  opinion,  ex- 
claimed that  ^<  he  lied  like  a  rogue,  and  had  better  go  home 
and  study  ^e  scripture.''* 

The  next  victim  was  Von  Parris,  a  Dutchman,  and  a  sur- 
geon in  London.     He  denied  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and 
having  been  excommunicated  by  his  brethren  of  the  Dutch 
church  in  thst  capital,  was  arraigned  before  Cran-        ^^^^ 
mer,  Ridley,  May,  Coverdale,  and  several  others;       ^p^i  5. 
Coverdale  acted  as  interpreter:  but  the  prisoner 
refused  to  abjure;  and  a  few  days  later  was  com-       ^^0^124. 
mitted  to  the  flames.t 

•  Wilk.  Con.  IT.  42,  43.    Edward's  Journal,  12.     Hcylin,  89.     Str>T)c, 
ii.  214. 
t  wait.  Con.  iv.  44,  4S.    Slow,  605.    Edward'g  Journal,  24. 
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But  while  the  expression  of  unitarian  sentH 
Employ-  meats  was  thus  proscribea,  under  the  penalty  of 
foreigTi  di-  death  by  burning,  and  the  exercise  of  the  ancient 
Tines.  worship,  under  that  of  a  long  or  perpetual  impri^ 

flonoien^  a  convenient  latitude  of  practice  and 
opinion  was  conceded  to  the  strangers,  whom  the  fear  of 
persecution,  or  the  advantages  of  commerce  induced  to  settle 
in  England.  Foreign  religionists,  of  every  nation  and  every 
sect,  Frenchmen  and  Italians,  Grermans,  Poles,  and  Scots, 
were  assured  of  an  asylum  in  the  palace  of  the  archbishop. 
He  procured  for  them  livings  in  the  church  and  protection  at 
court;  and  in  return  he  called  on  them  to  aid  his  efforts  in 
enlightening  the  ignorance,  and  dispelling  the  prejudices  of 
his  own  countrymen.  John  Knox  was  appointed  chaplain  to 
the. king,  aad  itinerant  preacher  throughout  the  kingdom; 
Utenhoff  and  Pierre  Alexandre  remained  at  Canterbury  to 
purge  the  clex^  from  the  leaven  of  popery;  Faggio,  Treme*- 
lio,  and  Cavalier^  were  licensed  to  read  lectures  on  the  He* 
brew  language  at  Cambridge;  Martyr  and  Bucer  undertook  to 
teach  the  new  theology  in  the  two  universities;  and  Joannes  a 
Lasco,  Valerandus  Pollanus,  and  Angelo  Florio,  were  named 
by  patent  superintendents  and  preachers  in  the  congregations 
of  strangers  established  in  London  and  Glastonbury.*  Many, 
however,  disputed  the  policy  of  thus  authorizing  independent 
churches  of  foreign  dissenters,  at  a  time  when  conformity  was 
so  rigorously  exacted  from  the  natives;  or  of  intrusting  the 
education  of  the  clergy,  and  the  revision  of  doctrinal  matters, 
to  men,  who,  whatever  might  be  their  merit  and  acquirements, 
differed  in  several  important  points  from  the  established  creed, 
and  unceasingly  laboured  to  assimilate  in  doctrine  and  practice 
the  prelatic  church  of  England  to  tlie  Calvinistic  churches 
abroad. 

Qj^j  These    foreigners,    however,   accommodated 

of  HoG^er.      ^^^^  consciences  to  the  existing  order  of  things, 

so  far  as  to  tolerate  what  they  hoped  might  be 
afterwards  reformed;!  but  there  was  a  native  preacher  of  more 
unbending  principles,  whose  scruples  or  whose  obstinacy 
proved  dangerous  both  to  himself,  and  to  the  cause  which  he 
espoused.  John  Hooper,  by  his  activity,  his  fervid  declama- 
tion, and  his  bold  though  intemperate  zeal,  had  deserved  the 

•  Stiypc's  Cranmcp,  194.  234.  242.    Strype's  Memorials,  ii.  121.  205. 

f  I  diould  except  Knox,  who  had  the  honesty  to  refuse  a  living:,  because 
♦^manv  thiiin  were  worthy  of  reformation  in  England,  witliout  the  nrfbi-ma. 
tion  whereof  no  minister  did  or  could  dischai^^e  his  conscience  befose  God." 
Strype,  ii.  399. 
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api^auseand  gratitude  of  the  well-wishers  to  the  new  doctrines. 
Edward  named  him  to  the  bishopric  of  Olouces- 
ter;  when  the  preacher  himself  opposed  an  anex-       j!^^^ 
peeted  obstacle  to  his  own  promotion.     How  ^ 

ooald  he  swear  obedience  to  the  metropolitan,  who  was  deter- 
mined to  obey  no  spiritual  authority  but  that  of  the  scrip- 
tares  ?  How  could  he  submit  to  wear  Uie  episcopal  habits^  the 
livery  of  that  church,  which  he  had  so  often  denominated  the 
harlot  (tf  Babylon  ?  Cfaamer  and  Ridley  attempted  to  co»> 
vinee  him  by  argument,  and  to  influenee  him  by  authority: 
Bucer  reminded  him  that  to  the  pure  all  things  are  pure:  and 
Peter  Martyr  contended  that  the  wearing  of  episcopal  habits, 
though  meet  in  his  opinion  to  be  abolisheid,  was  yet  an  indif- 
ferent matter,  in  which  the  most  timorous  might  coascioi- 
tiously  acquiesce:  on  the  other  hand  the  Helvetic  divines 
applauded  his  consistency:  the  earl  of  Warwick  conjured  the 
archbishop  to  yield  in  favour  of  his  extiaordinary  merit:  and 
the  king  promised  to  protect  that  prelate  from  the 
penalties,  to  which  he  might  subject  himself  by  ^"^'  ' 
swerving  from  the  ordinal.*  But  Cranmer  was  unwilling  to 
incur  the  danger  of  a  praemunire:  and  Hooper  not  ovAjt  re- 
fused to  submit,  but  publishei^  a  justification  of  his  conduct, 
and  from  the  pulpit  declaimed  against  the  habits,  the  ordinal, 
and  the  council.  The  new  church  wasr  on  the  point,  of  iwing 
torn  into  fragments,  by  the  intemperance  of  her  own  ehildren^ 
when  the  royal  authority  interposed,  and  commits 
ted  the  refractory  preacher  to  the  Fleet.  In  the  jan  ^^r 
confinement  of  a  prison  the  fervour  of  his  imagi- 
nation gradually  cooled;  the  rigour  of  his  conscienoe  relaxed; 
he  condescended  to  put  on  the  polluted  habit;  ha«took  the 
obnoxious  oath;  he  accepted  from  the  king  a  March 
patent,  empowering  him  to  govern  the  diocese  of 
Gloucester;  and  fourteen  months  later  was  transferred  to  the 
united  bishopric  of  Gloucester  and  W^orcester.*  By  this  union 
a  wider  field  was  opened  for  the  exercise  of  hie  zeal ;  but  at 
.the  same  time  an  ample  source  was  supplied  for  the  depnedar 
tions  of  the  courtiers.  With  a  double  diocese  he  retained  a 
less  income:  the  larger  portion  of  the  revenues  of  the  two  sees 
was  destined  to  be  divided  among  the  men,  who  at  this  period 
were  actively  employed  in  carving  out  of  tlie  possessions  of 
the  church,  fortunes  for  themselves  and  their  posterity.! 


.  *  Council  book,  144.  147.    Stpype^  Cranmep,  2Xl.    Manorialsy  ii.  Rec. 
126.    Burnet,  ii.  152.    Collier,  ii.  293.    Some  have  suin^osed  Uiat  lie  ob. 
j^ctcd  i»t  to  the  o«th  ol'obciWciice,  but  to  the  oath  of  siiprematy.  Id.  307. 
.      t  Rym.  XY.  29r-r30';.  .j;0.     Strypc,  ii.  o:>5 -357. 
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While  the  nation  was  thus  distracted  by  reli- 
Mntimis  gious  quarrels,  the  court  was  ag^u  throws  into 
between  confusion  by  a  new  dissention  between  Somerael 
Somerset  and  Warwick.  The  duke  had  come  o^  of  the 
and  War-  Tower,  Stripped  of  wealth,  office,  and  influence: 
^'^  '  he  was  in  a  certain  degree  restored  to  all  by  the 

1*550         P^^y  ^^  ^^  nephew,  and  the  policy^  perhaps  the 
Feb.  10.       humanity,  of  his  rival.    A  general  pardon  freed 
him  from  the  dai^r  of  subsequent  proseeution: 
his  bonds  were  cancelled,  his  personal  property 
MarcbSl.      was  restored:   the  king  received  him  at  eourt, 
admitted  him  again  into  the  council,  and  appointed  him  a  lord 
of  the  bedchamber.     The  former  friendship  of  Warwick  and 
the  duke  seemed  to  revive :  and  their  reconciliation  was  ap- 
parently cemented  by  the  union  of  their  families, 
June  3.       ^^  ^Q  marriage  of  lord  Lisle,  the  earl's  eldest  son, 
with  Anne,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Somerset     The  king  ac- 
companied by  his  court,  graced  the  ceremony  with  his  pr^ 
sence.    He  rejoiced  at  the  restoration  of  harmony  in  his  coun« 
cil,  of  frienddiip  between  an  uncle  whom  he  .loved,  and  a 
minuter  whom  Reprized:  but  his  joy  was  quickly,  interrupted 
by  the  renewal  of -their  former  jealousies  and  disseaition. 
Somerset  could  not  forget  what  he  had  suffered:  Warwick 
dared  not  trust  the  man  whom  he  had  injured.    The  duke 
aspired  again  to  the  office  of  protector:  the  earl  detBrmineft 
not  to  descend  from  his  present  superiority.    Their  fears  and 
suspicions  led  them  to  attribute  to  each  other  the  most  danger- 
ous designs:  both  were  beset  with  spies  and  informers:  botli'« 
were  deceived  and  exasperated  by  false  friends  and  interested^ 
advisei9»    Bi;t  Warwick  possessed  the  advantage  over  his 
adversary  in  the  council,  which  was  principally  composed  of 
his  associates,  and  in  the  palace,  where  the  king  was  surrou«d*« 
ed  with  his  creatures.     Somerset,  to  aid  his  views,  had  sought 
by  private  agents,  to  secure  the  votes  of  several  among  the 
peers  in  the  next  parliament;  and  to  recover  his  influence  with 
his  nephew,  be  requested  the  lord  Strange,  Xhe  royal  favourite, 
1551.        ^  suggest  to  Edward  a  marriage  with  the  lady 
Feb.  16.       Anne  Seymour,  his  third  daughter.*    Into  the 
first  of  these  attempts  an  inquiry  was  instituted, 

♦  R  appears  from  a  letter  of  Warwick,  dated  Jan.  22|  and  published  by 
Strype  (u.  278),  that  during  the  winter  the  council"  had  delibemted  on  a 
secret  matter  of  extreme  importence:  that  ix  required  the  g^reatest  •*  vigfi- 
laoce  and  circumspection:"  that  the  chancellor  and  treasurer  wished  *'io 
wrap  it  up  in  sileilcet"  because  it  was  **  not  expedient  it  aliouM  come  in 
question;"  but  that  he  (Warwick)  wialied  it  to  be  **  leformed,  seeing  it  had 
been  so  fiir  debated."    He  makes  use  of  tlicse  remarkable  cxpFcssions: 
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but  ftOerwards  abuadoo^i :  the  fleoond  was  defdftted  by  the 
resolutiMt  of  the  counoit  to  demand  for  their  sovereign  the. 
hand  of  Elizabeth,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  king  of  France. 
It  18  probable  that  on  this  occasion  some  menaces  were  thrown 
out.  The  lord  Gray  hastily  departed  for  the  northern  coun- 
ties: and  Somerset  had  prepared  to  follow  him^  when  he  was 
detained  by  the  assereration  of  sir  William  Herbert,  that  no 
injury  was  intended*  A  second  reconciliation  en-  ^  .,  ^. 
«iUr  for «m.  daya  cortly  entertainments  were  ^^  ^ 
given  alternately  by  the  lords  of  each  party:  and  the  rival 
chiefs  lavished  on  each  other  demonstrations  of  friendship, 
while  the  bitterest  animosity  was  festering  in  their' breasts.* 

The  marques^  of  Northampton,  attended  by 
three  earls,  the  eldest  sons  of  Somerset  and  War-    '^^  ^ 
wick,  and  several  lords  and  gentlemen,  proceeded    between 
to  Paris,  to  invest  the  king  of  France  with  the    Edwatd 
order  of  the  garter,  and  to  seek  a  wife  for  his    *'^*. 
sovereign.    His  first  demand,  of  the  young  queen    f^^^ 
of  Scotland,  was  instantly  refused:  his  second,  of     juiy  19, 
the  princess  Elizabeth,  was  as  readily  srftnted* 
The  negociators  agreed  that  as  soon  as  £Jlizabeth  had  com- 
pleted her  twelfth  year,  she  should  be  married  to  Edward^ 
that  her  portion  should  be  fixed  at  SOO^OOO  crowns;  and  that* 
her  dower  should  be  10,000  marks,  ^  the  same  as  the  dower 
of  the  most  illustrious  lady  Catharine,  daughter  of  Ferdinand' 
king  of  Castilt,  or  of  any  other  queen  of  England,  lately  mar- 
ried to  Henry  of  happy  memory*,  king  of  England/^    To 
return  the  confpliment,  the  French  king  sent  to  his  destined 
son-in-law  his  order  of  St  Michael,  by  the  marshal  St  An- 
dre, who  was  accompanied  by  a  numerous  retinue.     Thii 
minister  was  received  on  his  lahding  by  the  gentlemen  of  the 
count{f  to  the  amount  of  1000  horsemen,  and  avoiding  the 
capital  on  account  of  the  sweating  sickness,^  visited  the  king 


«  God  preserve  our  maiter!  If  he  ihould  fail,  there  is  watchen  enoug^h  that 
would  bring  it  in  qaestion,  and  would  burden  you  and  others,  who  will 
not  now  understand  the  dingetf  to  be  deceivers  of  the  whole  body  of  tlie 
realm  with  an  instrument  forged  to  execute  your  malicious  meanings."  It' 
appears  to  me  tiiat  he  alhides  to  the  will  of  Henry  VIU.  Lord  Paget,  to 
whom  the  letter  was  written,  did  acknowledge  in  the  next  reign  that  the 
signature  to  it  was  a  forgery  (Lesley,  p.  98) :  and  an  instrument  had  bee& 
lately  devised,  as  if  it  were  intended  to  remedy  this  defect  By  it  Edivam 
ntified  whateveriiad  hitherto  been  done  by  his  council,  and  gave  tliem  full 
power  to  act  in  his  name  heveaftec.    See  it  in  Strypc,  u.  Rec.  139». 

*  Edward's  Journal,  22.  39. 

t  Ibid.  25.  Itym.  xv.  2r3. 

i  ** This  sweat  was  more  vehement  than  the  old  sweat:  for,  if  one  took 
cold,  he  diedwithiR  three  hours,  and  if  he  escaped,  it  held  him  but  nine 
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at  Hampton  court,  where  he  was  sumptuously  entertained  by 
Edward  himself,  by  the  duke  of  Somerset,  and  by  the  earl  of 
Warwick.     At  his  departure  he  received  several 
July  31.       yahiable  presenU.* 

These  tranquil  and  festive  occupations  did  not. 
Arrest  of  iiowevcT,  harmonize  with  the  projects  of  revenge 
andThU^  and  bloodshed  which  were  secretly  meditated  by 
frienda.  the  two  rivals.    Somerset,  probably  for  his  own  se- 

curity, kept  a  strong  body  of  armed  men  within 
bi»  hoi]^;  debated  with  his  friends  the  expediency  of  an  at- 
tempt to  raise  the  city;  and  sometimes  hinted  that  assassina* 
tion  alone  could  free  him  from  the  persecution  of  his  ene- 
mies. But  his  timidity  and  imprudence  were  no  match  for 
Uie  caution  and  deetsion  of  Warwick.  That  nobleman  was 
apprized  of  M  his  designs;  to  cut  off  his  hope  of  an  asylum 
in  the  northenx  counties,  he  procured  for  himself  the  general 
Sept.  27  wardenship  of  the  Scottish  marches,  with  all  that 
preeminence  and  authority,  which  had  ever  been 
possessed  by  any  former  warden  since  the  reign  of  Richard 
II. ;  and  withiii  a  few  days  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  duke 
Oct  IL  ^^  Northumberland,  which  had  long  been  ex- 
tittct  in  consequence  of  the  attainder  of  the  lord 
Thomas  Percy  in  1537.  At  the  same  time  to  strengthen  the 
attachment  of  his  friends,  he  prevailed  on  the  king  to  create 
the  marquess  of.  Dorset  duke  of  Suffolk,!  the  earl  of  Wilt- 
shire marquess  of  Winchester,  sir  William  H^ert,.  baron  <yf 
Cardiff,  and  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  to  confer  on  Cecil,  Cheeky 
Sidney,  and  Nevil,  the  honour  of  knighthood.  Somerset 
began  tosaspeotthat  depositions  had  been  sworn  against  him: 
^e  interrogated  at  his  own  house  Palmer,  one  of  the  inform- 
ers, but  upon  his  denial  permitted  him  to  depart;  and  next 
inquired  of  Cecil,  the  secretary,  who  replied,  that  if  the  duke 
were  innocent,  he  had  nothing  to  fear;  if  guilty,  be  (Cecil) 
could  only  lament  his  misfortune.  To  this  ambiguous  answer 
he  returned  a  letter  of  defiance:  but  spent  the  evening  and 

hoars,  or  ten  at  the  most.    Also  if  he  slept  the  first  six  hours,  as  he  should 
be  very  desirous  to  do,  then  he  roved,  and  should  die  roving/'    Edward's 
Journal,  30.    The  deaths  in  London,  on  July  10th,  amounted  to  100;  July. 
11th,  to  120;  in  eleven  days,  from  the  8th  to  the  19th,  to  872.    Strype,  ii. 
277.  279. 

*  1  observe  that  the  presents  given  by  the  English,  exceeded  in  value 
those  given  by  the  French  monarch.  St.  Andre  received  to  the  value  of 
3000/. ;  Northampton  to  that  of  500/.    Journ.  32. 

f  lie  had  married  Frances  the  eldest  daughter  of  Charles  Brandon,  duke 
of  Suffolk,  by  Mary,  aster  of  Henry  Vlll.  Her  two  brothers,  Henry,  duke 
qH  Suffolk,  and  the  loi-d  Charles,  had  died  during  the  late  aicknc9?«i  StiTi>c, 
li.  277. 
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the  ocact  morning  in  useleas  considtationa;  and  in  theafter- 
aton,  going  to  the  court  at  Westminster,  was  an^ested  with 
lord  Gray,  and  sent  to  the  Tower.  The  next  day  the  dutch- 
ess  with  her  favourites,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crane,  and  sir  Thomas 
Holcroft,  «ir  Michael  Stanhope,  sir  Thomas  Arundel,  sir 
Miles  Partridge,  with  several  others,  were  comxliitted  to  the 
same  prison;  and  these  were  followed  at  short  intervals  by 
the  lord  Paget,  the  earl  of  Arundel,  and  the  lord  Daores  of 
the  northi 

Soon  afterwards  the  several  bodies  corporate  witi|^  the 
city  assembled  at  their  different  halls:  where  they  were  in- 
formed by  a  message  from  the  king  that  the  conspirators  had 
determined  to  seize  the  Tower,  obtain  possession  of  the  broad 
sealy  set  fire  to  the  city,  and  depart  to  the  Isle  of  Wight:  and 
on  that  account  they  were  ordered  to  guard  the  gates  with 
dare,  and  to  keep  up  strong  patroles  in  the  streets."*^ 

While  preparations  were  making  tor  the  trial 
of  the  prisoners,  the  thoughts  of  Edwaid  were    ^*I^  ^^ 
diverted  from  the  approaching  fate  of  his  uncle    „^^  queeii 
by  the  presence  of  a  royal  visiter,  the  ()[ueen    of  ScoUand; 
dowager  of  Scotlaad,  who  on  her  return  from 
France  to  that  kingdom  had  cast  anchor  in  the  harbour  of 
Portsmouth.     At  the  request  of  Henry  she  had      ^^^  ^2.  ' 
obtained  permission  to  continue  her  journey  by 
land:  and,  to  do  her  honour,  the  gentlemen  of  each  county 
received  orders  to  attend  upon  her  as  she  passed.     Her  former 
hostility  to  the  interests  of  England  gave.her  no  claim  on  the 
friendship  of  Edward:  but  to  please  the  king  of  France,  it 
had  been  determined  to  treat  her  with  extraordinary  respect: 
she  wai  iofvited  to  the  capital,  and  introduced  to  the  young 
king,  who  met  her  in  the  great  hall,  kissed  her,  took  her  by 
the  band,  and  conducted  her  to  *her  chamber.*   They  dined 
together  «ih  state,  and  after  her  departure  he  sent  her  a  valua- 
ble diamond.    She  left  London  attended  by  a  numerous  re- 
tinue of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  at  the  gate  re-       ^^^  ^ 
ceived  a  present  of  one  hundred  marks  from  the 
city.t  .  ' 

The  marquess  of  Winchester  had  been  appoint- 
ed lord  steward  for  the  trial  of  Somerset.     Twen-    ^*'P^j^''"^ 
ty-seven  peers  were  summoned  as  judges;  among    somenet. 
whom  sate  Northumberland,  Northampton,  and 
Pembroke,  the  known  enemies  of  the  accused.     The  indict-' 

•  Edw&rd's  lournaU  37. 

t  Archaeology  xvui.  168.    Edward's  Jkwnial,  37—39.     Strype,  ii.  284,  ' 
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ment,  which  had  been  found  at  Guildhall  by  tlie  grand  jury 
of  the  city,  accused  the  duke  of  traitorously  conspiring  wllli 
divers  others  to  depose  the  king  from  his  royal  estate,  and  of 
feloniously  inciting  several  of  &e  king's  subjects  to  take  and 
imprison  the  earl  of  Warwick,  one  of  the  privy  aounsellors. 
The  witnesses,  instead  of  an  examination  in  open  court,  were 
Nov  30.  called,  on  the  day  preceding  the  trial,  before  the 
lords  of  the  council  and  twenty-two  peers  and  no- 
blemen, in  whose  presence  they  made  oath  that  they  were 
not  i^uenced  by  force  or  fear,  envy  or  malice,  that  they  had 
deposed  to  nothing  which  was  not  true,  and  that  they  had 
shown  to  the  duke  of  Somerset  as  much  favour  as  their  con- 
sciences would  aUow.  From  their  depositions,  if  they  may 
be  credited,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  plan  of  the  conspim- 
tors,  that  the  lord  Gray  should  levy  forces  in  the  northern 
counties;  that  lord  Paget  should  invite  Northumberland, 
Northampton,  and  Pembroke,  to  dine  with  him  at  his  house 
in  the  Strand;  that  Somerset's  band  of  one  hundred  cavalry 
should  intercept  them  in  the  way,  or,  if  they  were  nume- 
rously attended,  should  assassinate  them  at  table;  and*that  the 
duke  having  raised  the  city,  should  lead  his  horsemen,  2000 
infantry  under  Crane,  and  the  populace,  to  attack  the  gens 
d'armes  of  the  guard.  In  addition  it  appeared  that  he  kept 
near  his  chamber  at  Greenwich  a  watch  of  twenty  armed  men 
to  prevent  his  arrest 

.  The  duke  in  his  defence  contended  that  the 

'^^J^^'  evidence  of  some  of  the  witnesses  ought  to  be  ex- 
punged, because  they  were  his  men,  and  bound 
to  him  by  oaths  of  fealty;  he  required,  but  in  vain,  that  Crane 
should  be  confronted  with  him;  he  denied  that  he  ever  meant 
to  levy  men  in  the  north,  or  to  raise  the  city  of  London;  he 
asserted  that  the  guard  at  Greenwich  was  intended  only  as  a 
protection  from  illegal  violence;  and  maintained  that  the  idea 
of  charging  the  gens  d'armes  was  too  extravagant  to  eater  into 
the  mind  of  any  man,  whose  intellect  was  not  deranged.  But 
on  that  part  of  the  charge  which  touched  him  more  nearly, 
the  design  of  assassinating  the  lords,  he  appeared  to  hesitate. 
It  was  indeed  true,  he  said,  that  he  had  q;)oken  of  it  He  had 
even  entertained  the  notion.  But  he  solemnly  declared,  that 
after  mature  consideration  he  had  rejected  it  for  ever. 

.  The  peers  deliberated  for  some  time  on  their 

drained!^'      verdict  They  acquitted  him  of  treason,  but  unani- 
mously found  him  guilty  of  having  conspired  to 
seize  and  imprison  the  earl  of  Warwick,  one  of  the  privy 
counsellors;  an  offence  which,  by  an  act  of  the  tliird  of  the 
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kingy  1^  bee0  made  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy.*  As 
toon  as  the  sentence  had  been  pronounced,  Somerset  fell  on 
hia  knees,  ihan&ed  the  lords  for  their  impartial  conduct  dur- 
ing the  trial,  asked  pardon  of  Northumberland,  Northampton, 
and  Peipfbroke,  whose  lives  he  confessed  that  he  had  sought 
to  take,  begged  them  to  solicit  the  king  for  mercy  in  his  oe- 
half,  and  recommended  his  wife  and  children  to  the  pity  of 
his  nephew.  The  moment  he  was  acquitted  of  treason,  the 
axe  of  the  Tower  was  withdrawn:  the  populace,  seeing  him 
leave  the  court  without  it,  conceived  thlit  he  had  bien  libe- 
rated, and  expressed  their  joy  by  loud  and  reiterated  acclama- 
tions.t 

After  his  condemnation,  and  in  the  solitude  of 
his  cell,  Somerset  had  leisure  to  eompare  his  situa-    cuted.*^* 
tioh  with  that  of  the  lord  admiral,  in  the  same 
place,  not  three  years  before.    The  duke  had  indeed  enjoyed 
an  indulgence,  which  he  had  refused  to  his  unfortunate  brother, 
a  public  trial  by  his  peers.    But  could  he  expect  that  the  am- 
bition of  Warwick  would  prove  less  jealous  or  inexorable  than 
.  his  own :  that  an  enemy  would  extend  to  him  that  meroy, 
which  he  had  withheld  from  one^f  his  own  blood?  He  made 
indeed  the  experiment;  but  every  ayenfie  to  the  thr<me  vnas 
closed:  his  nephew  was  convinced  of  his.guilt,  and  of  the  ex- 
pedience of  his  punishment;  and  he  received  for  answer  that 
he  must  ftaiy  the  forfeit  of  his  life,  but  should  have  a  long  re- 
spite to  prepare  himself  for  death.     Six  weeks  after  his  trial 
the  warrant  for  his  execution  was  signed  ;f  and  at  an  early 
hour,  ei^ht  in  the  morning,  he  was  delivered  to 
the  shenffs  of  London,  and  by  them  conducted  to      j^^^  22, 
the  scaffold  on  Tower  Hill.    An  immense  cr^^d 

•  That  he  was  found  guilty  by  the  whole  body,  and  not  by  a  majority 
only,  is  plain  from  the  Kecord:  quilibet  eorum  separatim  dixerunt  quod 
prxdictus  Edrardus  nuper  dux  Somen.;  de  feloniis  prxdictis  fiiit  culpabilis. 
Coke's  Entries,  fol.  482.  Neither  ia  it  true  that  this  was  only  felony,  when 
the  party  continued  together  after  proclamation  to  separate}  for  there  is 
anoUier  part  of  the  same  act,  which,  without  mention  ot  any  proclamation, 
makes  it  felony  for  any  person  after  the  twelfth  of  February,  *  to  stir  or 
move  others  to  arise  or  make  any  traitorous  or  rebellious  assembly,  to  the 
intent  to  do^  or  exercise,  or  put  in  use  any  of  the  things  above  mentioned." 
8t  3.  Ed-  VI.  5. 

t  See  Edward's  Journal,  41,  42,  his  letter  to  Fitzpatric  in  Fuller  (vii. 

409),  and  Coke's  Entries,  482.    Those  who  in  despite  of  these  authorities, 

persist,' like  Burnet  (ii.  178),  in  asserting  the  innocence  o9the  duke,  are 

cempelled  to  make  a  number  of  gratuitous  suppositionsi  not  one  of  which 

.  receives  any  support  from  contemporary  evidence. 

*  Rym,  XV.  295.  We  are  told  that  the  king  was  kept  from  reflection  by 
a  continued'  series  of  occupations  and  amusements:  yet  the  first  of  these 
amusements  occurred  on  the  3d  of  January,  a  month  after  the  condemna- 
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had  already  assembled.  The  duke's  attention  to  ibfi  poor 
during  his  protectorship,  and  his  constant  opposition  to  the 
system  of  enclosures,  had  created  him  many  friends  among 
the  lower  classes,  who  hastened  to  witness  his  end,  but  still 
flattered  themselves  with  a  hope  of  a  reprieve.  In  his  address 
from  the  scaffold,  he  said,  that  he  had  always  been  a  true  sub- 
ject to  the  king,  and  on  that  account  was  now  willing  to  lay 
down  his  life  in  obedience  to  the  law;  that  on  a  review  of  his 
past  conduct,  there  was  nothing  which  he  regretted  less  than 
his  endeavours  to  reduce  religion  to  its  present  state;  and  that 
he  exhorted  the  people  to  profess  it  and  practise  it,  if  they 
wished  to  escape  those  visitations  with  which  heaven  was 
prepared  to  punish  their  offences.  At  that  moment  a  body  of 
officers  with  bills  and  halberts,  who  had  been  ordered  to  at- 
tend the  execution,  issued  from  the  postern;  and  perceiving 
that  they  were  behind  their  time,  rushed  precipitately  towards 
the  scaffold.  The  crowd  gave  way:  the  spectators  at  a  dis- 
tance ignorant  6f  the  cause,  yielded  to  the  sudden  impulse  of 
terror;  and,  in  their  eagerness  to  escape  from  imaginary  dan- 
ger, some  were  trampled  under  foot;  others,  to  the  number  of 
one  hundred,  were  driven  into  the  Tower  ditch;  and  many 
dispersing  themselves  through  the  city,  ascribed  their  fright 
to  an  earthquake,  to  a  sudden  peal  of  thuuder,  or  to  some 
miraculous  and  indescribable  indication  of  the  divine  displea- 
sure. Order  had  scarcely  been  restored,  when  sir  Anthony 
Brown,  a  member  of  the  council,  was  seen  approaching  on 
horseback.  Some  one  imprudently  shouted,  '<  A  pardon,  a 
pardon:'^  and  the  word  was  quickly  echoed  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  till  it  reached  the  scaffold:  but  the  duke,  after  a  mo- 
ment's suspensf,  learned  that  he  had  been  deceived  by  the 
fond  wishes  of  the  spectators.  The  disappointment  called  up 
a  hectic  colour  in  his  cheeks:  but  he  resumed  his  address  with 
composure  and  fiimness  of  voice,  repeating  that  he  was  a  loyal 
man,  exhorting  his  auditors  to  love  the  king,  and  obey  his 
counsellors,  and  desiring  their  prayers,  that  he  might  die,  as 
he  lived,  in  the  faith  of  Christ.  Then  covering  his  face  with 
his  handkerchief,  he  laid  his  head  on  the  block.  At  one  stroke 
it  was  severed  from  the  body.* 

tion.    Such  thingi  always  took  place  during  the  Christinas  holidays.     See 
Edward's  Journal,  43. 

*  Edwaid'sHbumal,  45.  Fox,  98.  The  fanaticisntpf  this  writer  compares 
the  tumult  at  the  execution  to  what  **  happened  unto  Christ,  when  as  the 
officers  of  the  hig^  priests  and  pharisees  comings  with  weapons  to  take  him* 
being  astonied,  ran  backwards,  and  fell  to  the  ground."  Ibid.  The  true 
cause  is  noticed  by  Stow,  who  was  also  present,  p.  607. 
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Of  Uie  many  individuals  accused  as  the  accom- 
plices of  this  unfortunate  nobleman,  four  only,     l^^^^^ 
Partridge  and  Vane,  Stanhope  and  Arundel,  were 
f  selected  for  capital  punishment     AH  were  convicted  on  the 

same  evidence  as  the  duke:  all  at  the  place  of  execution 
maintained  tlieir  innocence;  and  Vane  in  strong  language  as- 
sured the  spectators,  that  as  often  as  Northumberland  should 
lay  his  head  on  his  pillow,  he  would  find  it  wet  with  their 
blood.  The  two  Arst  died  by  the  hand  of  the  hanjeman,  the 
others  by  tiie  axe  of  the  executioner.  Though  Piaget  had 
been  the  confidential  adviser  of  Somerset,  thoush  it  was  said 
that  at  his  house  the  intended  assassination  should  have  taken 
place,  he  was  never  brought  to  trial.  But  he  made  his  sub- 
mission, confessed  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  peculation  in 
the  offices  which  he  held  under  the  crown,  surrendered  the 
chancellorship  of  the  dutchy  of  Lancaster,  was  degraded  from 
the  order  of  the  garter,  and  paid  a  considerable 
fine.  The  earl  of  Arundel,  after  an  imprison-  ^tc% 
ment  of  twelve  months,  recovered  his  liberty ;  but 
not  till  he  had  acknowledged  himself  guilty  of  concealing  the 
treason  of  the  conspirators,  had  resigned  Uie  office  of  warden 
of  several  royal  parks,  and  had  bound  himselfto  pay  annually 
to  the  king  tiie  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds  during  the  term 
of  six  years.  The  lord  Gray  and  the  other  prisoners  were 
successively  discharged.* 

The  parliament  met  the  day  after  the  execu- 
tion of  Somerset     As  it  had   been  originally     Acts  of  par- 
summoned  by  his  order  and  under  his  influence,     ^**'^<52 
the  lower  house  numbered  among  its  members       jan.  33. 
several,  who  cherished  a  warm,  though  secret 
attachment  to  his  memory.    Their  opposition  to  the  court 
animated  their  debates  with  a  spirit  of  freedom  hitherto  un- 
known; and  by  delays  and  amendments  they  retarded  or 
defeated  the  favourite  measures  of  the  minister,  till  his  im- 
patience silenced  their  hostility  by  a  hasty  dissolution.     Of  the 
acts  which  received  the  royal   assent,  a  few  'dese^e  the 
reader's  attention.     1.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  was  made  a 
legal  provision  for  the  poor.     For  that  purpose  the  church- 
wardens received  authority  to  collect  charitable  contribu- 
tions, and   the  bishop  of  the  diocese  was  empowered   to 
proceed  against  the  defaulters.!     2.  It  was  about  three  years 
since  the  composition  of  the  book  of  common  prayer  had 

•  Council  Book,  f.  259.  Stow,  607,  608.  Strypc,  ii.  310.  Edward's 
Journal,  56.  It  is  remarkable  that  all  of  them  were  by  degrees  Uken  into 
favour,  and  obtained  the  remitsion  of  a  part  or  of  the  whole  of  their  fines* 

t  St  5  Ed.  VI.  2. 
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been  attributed  by  the  unanimous  assent  of  the  legislature 
to  ^*  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Ghost^'  But  this  solemn  declaration 
had  not  convinced  the  scepticism  of  the  foreign*  teachers. 
They  examined  the  book  with  a  jealous  eye;  they  detected 
passages,  which  in  their  estimation  savoured  of  superstition, 
or  led  to  idolatry;  their  complaints  were  echoed  and  re-echoed 
by  their  English  disciples;  and  Edward,  at  the  suggestion  of 
his  favourite  instructers,  affirmed  that,  if  the  prelates  did  not 
undertake  the  task,  the  new  service  should  be  freed  from  these 
blemishes  without  their  assistance.  Cranmer  submitted  the 
book  in  a  Latin  translation  to  the  consideration  of  Bucer  and 
Peter  Martyr,  whose  judgment  or  prejudice  recommended 
several  omissions,  and  explanations,  and  improvements:*  a 
committee  of  bishops  and  divines  acquiesced  in  most  of  the 
animadversions  of  these  foreign  teachers;  and  the  book  in  its 
amended  form  received  the  assent  of  the  convocation.  But 
here  a  new  difficulty  arose.  It  was  the  province  of  the  clergy 
to  decide  on  matters  of  doctrine  and  worship:  how  then  could 
they  submit  a  work  approved  by  themselves  to  the  revision  of 
the  lay  branches  of  the  legislature?  To  elude  the  inconve- 
nience, it  was  proposed  to  connect  the  amended  service  and 
the  ordinal  to  a  bill,  which  was  then  in  its  progress  through 
parliament,  to  compel  by  additional  penalties  attendance  at 
the  national  worship.  The  clergy  hoped  that  both  forms 
would  thus  steal  through  ttie  two  houses  without  exciting  any 
notice:  but  their  object  was  detected  and  defeated:  the  books 
were  read  through,  before  the  act  was  permitted  to  pass;  and 
both  without  alteration  were  allowed  and  confirmed.  By  the 
new  statute,  to  which  they  had  been  appended,  the  bishops 
were  ordered  to  coerce  with  spiritual  censures  all  persons  who 
should  absent  themselves  from  the  amended  form  of  service, 
the  magistrates  with  corporal  punishment  all  those,  who  should 
employ  any  other  service  in  its  place.  To  hear,  or  be  pre- 
sent at,  any  manner  of  divine  worship,  or  administration  of 
the  sacraments,  or  ordination  of  ministers,  differing  from  those 
set  folfh  by  authority,  subjected  the  offender  on  £e  first  con- 
viction to  imprisonment  during  the  space  of  six  months,  on 
the  second  during  the  space  of  one  year,  and  on  the  third 
during  the  term  of  his  natural  life.t 

*  Strype's  Cranmer,  209. 253.  App.  154.    Burnet,  u.  155. 

f  St  5  Ed.  VI.  5.  The  dissentients  to  this  intolerant  act  were  the  earl 
of  Derby,  the  bishops  of  Carlisle  and  Norwich,  and  the  lords  Stourton  and 
Windsor.  Joum.  421.  After  the  passing  of  the  act  the  bishops  laid  aside 
the  episcopal  dress,  the  prebendaries  their  hoods,  because  the  rubric  re- 
quired nothing  more  than  the  surplice.    Collier,  ii.  325. 
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S.  An  attempt  was  made  by  the  crown  to  re- 
Tive  some  of  the  most  objectionable  acts  of  the  ^^npwe- 
late  reign.  The  lords  without  hesitation  passed  ^^^  ^^ 
a  bill  making  it  treason  to  call  the  king  or  any  of  tretton. 
his  heirs  a  heretic,  schismatic,  tyrant,  or  usurper: 
but  the  rigour  of  the  measure  was  mitigated  by  the  spirit  of 
the  commons,  who  drew  a  broad  distinction  between  the  dif- 
ferent manners  of  committing  the  offence.  To  brand  the 
king  with  such  disgraceful  appellations  '^  by  writing,  print- 
ing, painting,  carving,  or  graving,"  as  it  demanded  both  tim% 
and  deliberation,  might  be  assumed  as  a  proof  of  malice,  aSa 
call  for  the  very  extremity  of  punishment:  but  to  do  it  ia 
words  only,  would  often  proceed  from  indiscretion  or  the 
sudden  impulse  of  passion,  and  therefore  could  not  in  justice 
deserve  so  severe  a  retribution.  On  this  account  they  visited 
the  first  and  second  offence  with  forfeiture  and  imprisonment 
only,  and  reserved  for  the  third  the  more  grievous  punish- 
ment of  treason.  The  amendment,  however,  was  of  small 
importance  compared  with  the  provision  with  which  it 
was  accompanied.  The  constant  complaint  of  accused  per- 
sons, that  they  could  not  establish  their  innocence,  because 
they  were  never  confronted  with  their  accusers,  had  attracted 
the  public  notice.  The  more  the  question  was  discussed,  the 
more  the  iniquity  of  the  usual  method  of  proceeding  was  con- 
demned :  and  it  waS  now  enacted,  that  no  person  should  be 
arraigned,  indicted,  convicted,  or  attainted  of  any  manner  of 
treason,  unless  on  the  oath  of  two  lawful  accusers,  who  should 
be  brought  before  him  at  the  time  of  his  arraignment,  and 
there  should  openly  avow  and  maintain  their  charges  against 
him.  Thus  was  laid  the  foundation  of  a  most  important  im- 
provement in  the  administration  of  criminal  justice:  and  a 
maxim  was  introduced,  which  has  proved  the  best  shield  of 
innocence  against  the  jealousy,  the  arts,  and  the  vengeance 
of  superior  power.  * 

4.  The  utility  of  the  last  enactment  was  proved 
even  before  the  expiration  of  the  session.     Tun-    P^Jjewtion 
stal,  bishop  of  Durham,  had  been  accused  before    bishop  of 
the  council  of  being  privy  to  a  design  of  exciting    Durham, 
an  insurrection  in  the  north:  but  the  informer,  on 
account  of  the  absence  of  a  materiatl  document^  which  ought 
to  have  been  in  his  possession,  failed  to  establish  the  charge. 
When,  however,  the  duke  of  Somerset's  house  was  searched, 
the  paper  was  found  in  a  casket,  and  was  acknowledged  by 
Tunstal  to  have  been  written  by  himself.     Northumberland 

•  St  5  Ed.  VI.  11. 
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immediately  committed  the  prelate  to  the  Tower, 
Dec^io        ***^  introduced  into  the  house  of  lords  a  bill  "  to 
^'  deprive  him  of  his  bishopric  for  divers  heinous 

offences:"  but  in  the  commons  it  was  argued,  that  in  a  case 
of  deprivation  the  accused  was  entitled  to  the  same  indulg- 
ence as  in  a  case  of  treason;  and  a  petition  was 
k^^l4        presented  to  the  king  that  the  bishop  and  his  ac- 
^"    '        cuser  might  be  confronted  with  each  other  before 
the  house.     Edward  returned  no  answer:  the  commons  ne- 
glected to  proceed  with  a  bill  of  attainder  against  the  late 
A  ril  13        ^^^^  ^^  Somerset  and  his  adherents,  which  had 
^"  come  down  from  the  lords ;  and  Northumberland, 

wearied  with  their  opposition  and  delays,  prevailed  on  tfie 
king  to  dissolve  the  parliament* 

The  late  statute  ensured  the  adoption  of  the 
The  Eny.  amended  liturgy  in  every  diocese  of  the  king- 
introduced  dom;  a  Frendi  translation  communicated  it  to 
into  lie-  the  natives  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey.  But  were 
hnd«  not  the  king's  subjects  in  Ireland  equally  entitled 

to  the  benefit  of  a  form  of  worship  in  their  own 
tongue?  Undoubtedly  they  were:  but  it  had  long  been  the 
object  of  the  government  to  suppress  the  Irish  language  with- 
in the  English  pale:  and  to  have  chosen  that  language  for  the 
vehicle  of  religious  instruction  and  religious  worship^^would 
have  been  to  authorize  and  perpetuate  its  use.  It  was,  I  con- 
ceive, for  this  reason  that  the  royal  advisers  submitted- to  en- 
tail on  themselves  that  reproach,  which  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  cast  on  the  church  of  Rome,  and  had  enjoined  by 
proclamation  that  the  Irish  should  attend  to  the  service  in 
English,  a  language  which  few  among  them  could  under- 
stand. By  Brown,  the  archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  four  of  his 
brethren,  the  order  was  cheerfully  obeyed:  Dowdal,  arch- 
bishop of  Armagh,  and  the  other  prelates  rejected  it  with 
scorn.  The  consequence  was  that  the  ancient  service  was 
generally  retained:  the  new  was  adopted  in  those  places  only, 
where  an  armed  force  compelled  its  introduction.  The  lords 
of  the  council,  to  punish  the  disobedience  of  Dowdal,  took 
from  him  the  title  of  primate  of  all  Ireland,  and  transferred  it 
to  his  more  obsequious  brother  the  archbishop  of  Dublin.! 

*  Lords'  Joiimftli,  418. 435.  Aiehbiahop  Cranmer  and  lord  Stourion  dis- 
sented from  the  bill  againstHhe  bishop  of  Duriism,  418.  Journals  of  Com* 
mons,  21.  23.    Extract  from  Council  Book,  Archfcol.  xviii.  170. 

t  Inland,  1.  iii.  c.  8.  He  left  the  country:  and  the  king  appointed  him 
a  successor:  but  the  new  archbishop  died  in  a  few  weeks»  and  Dowdal  re- 
covered his  see  at  the  accession  of  Mary.    Strype's  Cranmer,  278. 
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At  the  same  time  Cranmer  had  the  satisfaction 
to  complete  two  works  of  the  highest  importanee  ^^^  ^ 
to  the  cause  of  the  reformation,  1.  a'collection  ^  ^^'  . 
of  the  articles  of  religion,  and  2.  a  code  of  ecclesiastical  con- 
stitutions. 1.  During  the  last  reign  he  had  subscribed  with 
the  other  prelates  every  test  of  orthodoxy  pfomuleated  by 
Henry :  but  after  the  death  of  that  monarch  a  new  light  ap- 
pears to  hare  burst  upon  his  mind ;  in  the  homUies^'the  order 
of  communion,  and  the  English  service,  he  continued  to  re- 
cede from  the  opinions,  which  he  had  formerly  approved ; 
and  it  was  at  last  become  a  problem  of  some  difficulty  to  de- 
termine what  was  or  was  not  to  be  considered  as  the  faith  of 
the  English  church.  To  remedy  the  evil,  he  obtained  an 
order  from  the  council  to  compose  a  body  of  religious  doc- 
trine, which,  when  it  had  received  the  royal  approbation, 
should  become  the  authorized  standard  of  orUiodoxy.  It  was 
an  arduous  and  invidious  undertaking.  Why,  it  might  be 
asked,  now  that  the  scriptures  we^  open  to  all,  should  the 
opinion  of  any  one  man,  or  of  any  particular  body  of  men, 
bind  the  understandings  of  others:  or  why  should  those  who 
had  emancipated  themselves  from  the  authority  of  the  pon- 
tiff, be  controlled  in  their  belief  by  the  authority  of  the  kmg? 
On  the  other  hand  the  archbishop  was  supported  by  the  ex- 
ample of  the  reformed  churches  abroad,  and  impelled  by  the 
necessity  of  enforcing  uniformity  among  the  preachers  at 
home,  who  by  their  dissentions  and  contradictions  perplexed 
and  disedified  their  hearers.  Cranmer  proceeded  in  his  Ak 
.  with  caution  and  deliberation:  a  rough  copy  was  circulated 
among  his  friends,  and  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  the 
council:  the  communications' of  others  were  gratefully  accept- 
ed, and  carefully  weighed:  and  the  work,  when  it  had  re- 
ceived the  last  corrections,  was  laid  before  a  committee  of 
bishops  and  divines.  Their  approbation  ensured  that  of  the 
king,  by  whose  authority  it  was  published  in  forty -two  articles 
in  Latin  and  English;  and  by  whom,  a  short  time  before  his 
death,  it  was  ordered  to  be  subscribed  by  all  churchwardens, 
schoolmasters  and  clergymen.*    On  this  foundation  rests  its 

•  Stoype's  Cranmer,  272.  293.  Burnet,  ii.  166.  iii.  210^213.  Wtlk. 
Cone.  iv.  79.  In  the  onivernties  an  oath  was  exacted  from  every  person  who 
took  any  degree,  that  he  would  look  on  the  articles  as  true  and  certain, 
and  would  defend  them  in  all  places  as  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God.  It 
will,  however,  require  some  ingenuity  to  reconcile  with  each  other  the 
following  passages  in  that  oath :  Deo  teste  promitto  ac  spondeo  me  scripturae 
anctotitatem  hominum  judiciis  prxpositunim. .  .et  articulos. . .  .regia  aucto- 
ritate  in  lucem  editos  pro  vens  et  certis  babiturum,  et  omni  in  loco,  tan- 
quam  consentientes  cum  verbo  dei  defensurum.  MSS.  Col.  Cor.  Chr. 
Cant.  Miacel.  P.  fbl.  492. 
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authority.    It  was  never  ratified  by  parliament:  nor  does  it 
appear  to  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  convocation. 

2.  To  complete  the  reformation  but  one  thins 
C^®  ?f  more  was  now  wanting,  a  code  of  ecclesiastical 
cal^Uws.  '  1*^8  ^^  abrogation  of  the  canons,  which  the  realm 
had  formerly  received  from  the  church  of  Rome. 
The  idea  of  such  a  compilation  had  been  entertained  under 
Henry:  it  was  reduced  to  practice  under  Edward:  An  act 
had  been  already  passed  empowering  the  king  to  give  the 
force  of  law  to  those  ecclesiastical  regulations,  which  should 
be  made  by  two-and-thirty  commissioners  appointed  by  his 
letters  patent,  and  taken  in  equal  proportions  from  the  spirit- 
ualty and  temporalty  of  the  realm.  JBut  experience  showed 
that  the  number  of  the  commissioners  was  calculated  to  breed 
diversity  rather  than  uniformity  of  opinion:  and  the  task  was 
delegated  in  the  first  instance  to  a  sub-committee  of  eight 
persons,  with  the  archbishop  at  their  head.  The  result  of 
their  labours  is  in  a  great  measure  attributed  to  his  industry 
and  research:  but  it  was  put  into  a  new  form,  and  couched  iii 
more  elegant  language  by  the  pens  of  Cheek  and  Haddon. 
Under  the  title  of  Reformatio  legumecclesiasticaruro,  it  treats 
in  fifty-one  articles  of  all  those  subjects,  the  cognizance  of 
which  appertained  to  the  spiritual  courts:  and  though  its  pub- 
lication was  prevented  by  the  premature  death  of  the  king, 
it  must  be  considered  as  a  most  interesting  document,  inas- 
much as  it  discloses  to  us  the  sentiments  of  the  leading  re- 
foftners  on  several  questions  of  the  first  importance. 

It  commences  with  an  exposition  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and 
enacts  the  punishment  of  forfeiture  and  death  against  those, 
who  deny  the  Christian  religion.*  It  then  regulates  the  pro- 
ceedings in  cases  of  heresy,  the  ceremony  of  abjuration,  and 
the  delivery  of  the  obstinate  heretic  to  the  civil  magistrate, 
that  he  may  suffer  death  according  to  law.  Blasphemy  sub- 
jects the  offender  to  the  same  penalty.  The  marriages  of 
minors,  without  the  consent  of  their  parents  or  guardians,  and 
of  all  persons  whomsoever,  without  the  previous  publication 
of  banns,  or  the  entire  performance  of  the  ceremony  in  the 
church  according  to  the  book  of  common  prayer,  are  pro- 
nounced of  no  effect.  The  seducer  of  a  single  woman  is 
compelled  to  marry  her,  or  to  endow  her  with  one  third  of 
his  fortune;  or,  if  he  have  no  fortune,  to  charge  himself  with 
the  maintainanoe  of  their  illegitimate  offspring,  and  to  suffer 
some  additional  and  arbitrary  punishment  Adultery  is  visit- 
ed with  imprisonment  or  transportation  for  life.  In  addition, 
if  the  offender  be  the  wife,  she  forfeits  her  jointure,  and  all 
the  advantages  she  might  have  derived  from  her  marriage : 
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if  the  husband,  he  returns  to  the  wife  her  dower,  and  adds  to 
it  one  half  of  his  own  fortune.  But  to  a  qjergyman,  in  whom 
the  enormity  of  the  offence  increases  in  proportion  to  the 
sanctity  of  his  office^  the  penalty  is  more  severe.  He  loses 
his  benefice  and  surrenders  the  whole  of  his  estate,  if  he  be 
married,  to  the  unoffending  party,  for  the  support  of  her  and 
her  children;  if  unmarried,  to  the  bishop,  that  it  may  be  de- 
voted to  purposes  of  charily. 

Divorces  are  allowed  not  only#for  adultery,  but  for  cruelty, 
long  absence,  aad  incompatibility  of  temper:  and  in  all  such 
cases  the  parties  are  permitted  to  niarry  again;  but  where  one 
deserts  the  other,  this  indulgence  is^  confined  to  the  innocent 
person;  the  guilty  is  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment 
in  cases  of  defamation,  when  from  the  destruction  of  papers 
or  the  absence  of  witnesses,  the  truth  cannot  be  discovered, 
the  accused  is  permitted  to  clear  his  character  by  his  path, 
provided  he  can  produce  a  competent  number  of  compurga- 
tors, who  shall  swear  that  they  give  full  credit  to  his  assertion. 
Commutation  of  penance  for  money  is  conceded  on  particular 
occasions:  the  right  of  devising  property  by  will  is  refused 
to  married  women,  slaves,  children  under  fourteen  years  of 
age,  heretics,  libellers,  females  of  loose  character,  usurers, 
and  convicts. sentenced  to  death,  or  perpetual  banishment  or 
imprisonment:  and  excommunication  is  asserted  (o  cut  off  the 
offender  from  the  society  of  the  faithful,  the  protection  of 
God,  and  the  expectation  of  future  happiness;  and  to  con||^n 
him  to  everlasting  punishment,  and  the  tyranny  of  the  devil. ♦ 

Edward  had  inherited  from  his  mother  a  weak     E(ivy,«d»- 
and  delicate  constitution.     In  the  spring  of  the     lastparlia- 
year  he  was  considerably  reduced  by  successive     ment. 
attacks  of  the  measles  and  the  small-pox:  in  the      ».^^^i?\ 
latCer  part  of  the  summer  a  troublesome  cough,         *"^ 
the  effect  of  imprudent  exposure  to  the  cold,  terminated  in  an 
inflammation  on  the  lungs:  and  when  the  new  parliament  as- 
sembled, the  kind's  weakness  compelled  him  to  meet  the  two 
houses  at  his  residence  of  Whitehall.     In  the  morning^yafter 
he  had  heard  a  sermon  from  the  bishop  of  London,  and  re- 
ceived the  sacrament  in  company  with  several  of  the  lords, 
he  proceeded  in  state  to  a  neighbouring  chamber,  in  which 
the  session  vvas  opened  with  a  speech  from  the  chancellor, 
Goodrick,  bishop  of  Ely.     Northumberland  had  no  reason  to 
fear  opposition  from  the  present  parliament     To  secure  a 
majority  in  the  lower  house,  orders  had  been  sent  to  the 
sheriffs  to  return  grave  and  able  men,  and  to  attend  to  the 

*  See  the  Reformatio  leg^m  eccleViaslicftrum,  published  tnno  157\. 
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recommendations,  of  the  privy  counsellors  in  their  neighbour- 
hood: and  sixteen  itidividuals,  all  of  them  employed  at  court, 
and  high  in  the  confidence  of  the  minister^  had  been  nominat- 
ed by  the  king  himself,  in  letters  addressed  to  the  sherifis  of 
Hampshire,  Sufiblk,  Berks,  Bedford,  Surrey,  Cambridge,  Ox- 
ford, and  Northamptonshire,*  The  great  object  of  North- 
umberland was  to  obtain  money  for  the  payment  of  the  royal 
debts,  which  amounted  to  a  considerable  sum,  and  could  not 
be  liquidated  by  the  annual  l^ales  of  the  chantry  lands,  and  of 
the  monastic  possessions  still  held  by  the  ci'own.t  A  subsidy 
with  two  tenths  and  fifteenths,  was  granted :  but  the  preamble, 
which  attributed  the  king's  necessities  to  improvident  and 
extravagant  expenditure  under  the  duke  of  Somerset,  is  said 
to  have  given  rise  in  the  lower  house  to  a  long  and  animated 
debate.  Another  object,  perhaps  of  equal  importance  in  the 
opinion  of  the  minister,  was  the  dissolution  of  the  bishopric 
of  Durham.  Defeated  in  his  attempt  to  procure  the  depriva- 
tion of  Tunstal  in  the  last  parliament  by  a  bill  of  pains  and 
penalties,  he  had  erected  a  new  court  of  lawyers  and  civilians, 
with  power  to  call  the  prelate  before  them,  to  inquire  into  all 
conspiracies,  concealments,  contempts  and  ofiences  with  which 
he  might  be  charged,  and  to  pronounce  judgment  of  depriva- 
tion, if  his  guilt  should  deserve  such  punishment.  By  this 
new,  and  as  it  was  afterwards  held,  illegal  tribunal,  he  had 
been  stripped  of  all  his  ecclesiastical  preferments:  and  as  the 
sedlk)f  Durham  was  now  held  to  be  void,  an  act  was  passed 
for  the  suppression  of  that  diocese,  and  the  establishment  of 
two  others  by  the  king's  letters  patent,  of  which  one  should 
comprehend  the  county  of  Northumberland,  the  other  that  of 
Durham.  To  justify  this  measure  was  alleged  the  enormous 
extent  of  the  former  diocese;  a  hypocritical  pretext  employed 
to  turn  the  attention  of  the  members  from  the  real  object  of 
the  ministers.  Within  a  month  after  the  dissolution  the 
bishopric  was  converted  into  a  county  palatine,  annexed  for 
the  present  to  the  crown,  but  destined  to  reward  at  a  conve- 
nient opportunity  the  services  of  the  house  of  Dudley.J 

•  Strype,  'li.  394. 

t  See  the  great  amount  of  these  sales  in  Strype,  ti.  362.  373. 437.  App. 
85 — ^94.  As  an  additional  resource,  commissions  were  issued  to  seize  for 
the  treasury  all  the  plate,  jewels,  and  ornaments  belonging  to  the  churches^ 
learin^  only  as  many  chaiices  in  each  as  might  be  necessary  for  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  sacrament,  and  such  ornaments  as  the  commissioners  in 
their  discretion  should  think  requisite.    Fuller,  1.  vii.  417. 

\  Strype.  it.  507. 


NorUmmberland  wm  ttot  only  the  most  power- 
ful, his  rapacity  had  made  him  the  most  wealthy,  b«  ?^  d^' 
iDdividual  in  the  realm.  Though  his  former  pes-  nches  and 
sessions  were-  sufficiently  ample  to  satisfy  the  ambition, 
ordinary  avarice  of  a  subject,  he  bad,  during  this 
and  the  two  kst  years,  increased  them  by  the  addition  of  the 
eiewardships  of  the  east  riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  of  all  the 
royal  manors  in  the  five  northern  counties,  and  by  grants 
from  the  crown  of  Tinmouth  and  Alnwick,  in  Northumber- 
land, of  Bernard  castle,  in  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  and  of 
extensive  estates  in  the  three  shires  of  Somerset,  Warwick, 
and  Worcester.*  He  was,  however,  awam  that  he  held  this 
pre-eminence  of  wealth  and  power  by  a  very  precarious 
tenure.  The  life  of  the  king  was  uncertain,  in  all  probability 
was  hastening  to  its  close:  from  the  lady  Mary,  the  presump- 
tive heir,  he  had  little  reason  to  expect  friendship  or  protec-  • 
tion:  and  he  foresaw  that,  if  he  were  left  to  the  mercy  of  his 
enemies,  he  must  resign  his  offices,  regorge  his  wealth,  and 
perhaps  atone  for  his  ambition  on  the  scaffold.  It  became 
nis  policy  to  provide  against  future  danger,  by  increasing  the 
number,  and' multiplying  the  resources  of  his  adherents.  His 
brother  and  sons  were  placed  in  confidential  situations  near 
the  throne :  every  office  at  court  was  successively  intrusted  to 
one  or  other  among  his  creatures,  whose  predecessors  receiv- 
ed yearly  pensions  as  the  reward  of  their  resignation,  and  the 
price  of  their  future  services:  and,  to  connect  with  his  own 
the  interests  of  other  powerful  families,  he  projected  a  mar- 
riage between  his  fourth  son,  Guilford  Dudley,  and  the  lady 
Jane  Gray,  the  grand  daughter  of  Mary,  sister  to  Henry 
VIH. ;  a  second  tetween  his  own  daughter  Catharine,  and  the 
lord  Hastings,  the  eldest  son  of  the  earl  of  Huntingdon;  and 
a  third  between  the  lady  Catharine  Gray  and  lord  Herbert, 
the  son  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  owed  both  his  title  and 
property  to  the;  favour  of  Northumberland.! 

Hitherto. Edward,  who  had   inherited  a  portion  of  his 
father's  obstinacy,  had  paid  little  attention  to  the  advice  of 
his  physicians.     In  the  beginning  of  May  an  uri-        ^^^   ^ 
expected  improvement  was  observed  in  his  health : 
he  promised  to  submit  for  the  future  to  medical  advice;  and 
the  most  flattering  hopes  were  entertained  of  his  recovery4 — 

*  See  die  titles  of  these  grants  in  Stijpe,  ii.  499.  504.  507,  508. 

t  Stow,  609.  There  remained  a  third  Uaug^hter,  the  lady  Mary  Gray,  wh^ 
in  1565  was  furtively  married  to  Martin  Keys,  the  gentleman  porter.  He 
-was  the  largest  man,  she  the  most  diminutive  woman,  at  court  Elizabeth 
threw  them  both  into  prison.    Strype,  annals  of  the  reformation,  i.  477. 

t  See  Northumberland's  letter  to  Cecil,  dated  May  7.  Strype,  ii.  App. 
161.  and  tiie  Udy  Maiy's  to  the  king,  dated  May  16.     Strype,  ii.  424. 
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Northumberland  chose  this  period  to  celebrate  the  marriages 
by  which  he  sought  to  consolidate  his  power.  Durham  house* 
in  the  Strand,  his  new  residence,  was  a  scene  of  continued 
festivity  and  amusement:  the  king,  unable  to  attend  in  per- 
son, manifested  his  approval  by  magnificent  presents;  and  at 
the  same  time,  as  if  it  were  wished  to  conciliate  the  approba- 
tion of  the  lady  Mary,  a  grant  was  made  to  her  of  the  castle  of 
Hertford,  and  of  several  manors  and  parks  in  the  counties  of 
Hertford  and  Essex.* 

After  a  short  and  delusive  interval,  Edward 
His  attempt  relapsed  into  his  former  weakness.  The  symp- 
succcMion?  ^^'"^  ^^  ^'^  disorder  grew  daily  more  alarming; 
June.  and  it  became  evident  that  his  life  could  not  be 
protracted  beyond  the  term  of  a  few  weeks.  His 
danger  urged  Northumberland  to  execute  a  project,  which  he 
had  in  all  probability  meditated  for  some  time,  of  perpetuating 
his  own  influence,  by  placing  the  crown  in  the  event  of  the 
king's  death,  on  the  head  of  his  own  son.  By  act  of  parlia- 
ment, and  the  will  of  the  last  monarch,  the  next  heirs  were 
the  ladies  Mary  and  Elizabeth:  but,  as  the  statutes  pronounc- 
ing them  illegitimate  had  never  been  repealed,  it  was  pre- 
sumed that  such  illegitimacy  might  be  successfully  opposed 
in  bar  of  their  claim.  After  their  exclusion,  the  crown 
would  of  right  descend  to  one  of  the  representatives  of  the 
two  sisters  of  Henry  VHI.;  Margaret,  queen  of  Scotland,  and 
Mary,  queen  of  France.  Margaret  was  the  elder:  but  her 
descendants  had  been  overlooked  in  the  will  of  the  late  king, 
and  the  animosity  of  the  nation  against  Scotland  would  readily 
induce  it  to  acquiesce  in  the  exclusion  of  the  Scottish  line. 
There  remained  then  the  representative  of  Mary,  the  French 
queen,  who  was  Frances,  married  to  Gray,  formerly  marquess 
of  Dorset,  and  lately  created,  in  favour  of  his  wife,  duke  of 
Suffolk.  But  Frances  had  no  ambition  to  ascend  a  disputed 
throne:  and  easily  consented  to  transfer  her  right  to  her  eldest 
daughter  Jane,  the  wife  of  Northumberland's  fourth  son,  Guil- 
ford  Dudley. t   Having  arranged  his  plan,  the  duke  ventured 

•  Strype,  ii.  520,  521. 
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to  whiBper  it  in  the  «ar  of  the  sick  prince;  and  recommended 
it  to  his  approbation  by  a  n\09t  poiverful  appeal  to  his  religious 
prejudices.  Edward^  he  said,  by  the  extirpation  of  idolatry^ 
and  the  establishment  of  a  pure  system  of  faith  and  worship, 
had  secured  to  himself  an  immorta]  reputation  in  this,  and  ever- 
lasting happiness  in  the  next  world.  The  lovers  of  the  gos- 
pel bad  promised  to  themselves  the  long  enjoyment  of  so  in- 
valuable a  blessing:  but  now  the  dangerous  state  of  his- health 
opened  to  them  a  dark  and  menacing  prospect.  He  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  bigotry  of  his  sister  Mary,  which  had 
hitherto  set  at  defiance  both  his  persuasion  and  his  authority. 
Were  she  to  ascend  the  throne^  she  would  seize  the  first  op- 
portunity to  undo  ail  that  he  had  done;  to  extinguish  the  new 
light;  and  to  replunge  the  nation  into  the  darkness  of  error 
and  superstition.  Did  he  not  shudder  at  the  very  thought? 
Could  he  answer  it  to  himself;  would  he  be  able  to  answer  it 
before  God,  if  by  his  connivance  he  should  permit,  while  he 
had  it  in  his  power  to  avert,  so  direful  an  evil  ?  Let  him 
make  a  will  like  his  father,  let  him  pass  by  the  lady  Mary  on 
account  of  illegitimacy,  and  the  lady  Elizabeth,  who  laboured 
-  under  the  same  defect,  and  then  entail  the  crown  on  the  pos- 
terity of  his  aunt,  the  French  queen,  whose  present  descend- 
ants were  distinguished  by  their  piety  and  their  attachment 
to  the  reformed  worship.* 

To  these  interested  suggestions  the  sick  prince 
listened  with  feelings  of  approbation.     Perhaps     ^'^^*'^ 
he  persuaded  himself  that  he  might  justly  assume 
on  his  death-bed  those  powers  which  had  been  exercised  by 
his  father  Henry:  perhaps  he  deemed  it  a  duty  to  sacrifice  the 
rights  of  his  sisters  to  the  paramount  interests  of  his  religion. 
He  was,  however,  careful  not  to  expose  his  advisers  to  the 
resentment  of  those,  whom  he  was  about  to  exclude  from  the 
succession.     He  took  the  whole  responsibility  on  himself; 
sketched  with  his  own  pen  a  rough  draft  of  the  new  entail  of 
the  crown;  and,  when  it  had  been  fairly  transcribed,  signed* 
the  copy  with  his  name  above  and  below,  and  on  each  margin.! 

As  soon  as  these  preparations  were  completed, 
sir  Edward  Montague,  chief  justice  of  the  com-     BeluctanGo 
mon  pleas,  sir  Thomas  Bromley,  another  justice    ^^^  ^s 
of  the  same  court,  and  sir  Richard  Baker,  chan-       jimc  11. 
cellor  of  the  augmentations,  with  Gosnold  and 

•  Godwin,  103. 

t  It  is  in  Strype's  Cran.  App.  164.  The  directions  for  the  other  part  of 
the  will  were  written  by  secretary  Pctre,  and  dictated  by  Edward.  He  left 
Maiy  and  Elizabeth  annuities  of  1000/.,  and,  if  they  should  marry  by  advice 
of  the  council,  added  10,000/.  to  the  portions  left  them  by  his  father. 
Strype,  ii.  431. 


_  _  01008  lo  altend  the  eouncil  at  Greenwich.  Qm 
^"^  *  theur  arrival  Ihej  were  introduced  to  the  king> 
wha  saidy  that  he  had  aeriousljr  weighed  the  dangers  which 
threatened  the  laws^  and  liberties^  and  religion  of  the  country^ 
if  the  lady  Mary  should  inherit  the  crown,  and  marry  a  fereiga 
{HTince;  that,  to  prevent  so  great  an  evil,  he  had  determined 
io  change  the  order  of  the  auccessipn;  and  that  be  had  sent 
for  them  to  draw  up  a  legal  instrument,  according  to  the  in« 
atructions^  which  he  had  authorized  with  his  signature.  They 
attempted  to  speak:  but  he  refused  to  hear  any  objection,  and 
with  difficulty  consented  to  a  short  respite,  that  they  might 
peruse  the  different  acta  of  succession,  and  deliberate  on  the 
most  eligible  means  of  accomplishing  the  royal  pleasure. 
,      . .  Two  daya  later  Montague  and  his  companions 

^^  waited  on  the  lords  of  the  council,  and  informed 

them  that  such  an  instrumoat  as  had  been  required,  would 
subject  both  those  who  had  drawn,  and  those  who  had  advised 
it,  to  the  penalties  of  treason.  At  these  words  Northumber* 
land  entered  from  another  room,  trembling  with  rage;  he 
threatened  and  called  them  traitors :  and  he  declared  that  he 
was  ready  to  fight  in  his  shirt  with  any  man  in  so  just  a  quar* 
rel.  They  were  commanded  to  retire,  and  the  same  evening 
received  an  order  to  attend  again  the  next  day,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  solicitor-general. 
On  their  admission  to  the  royal  presence,  Edward  sternly 
June  15.  ttflked,  why  his  command  had  not  been  obeyed. 
The  chief  justice  replied  that  to  obey  would  have 
been  dangerous  to  them,  and  of  no  service. to  his  grace;  that 
the  succession  had  been  settled  by  statute,  and  could  be  altered 
only  by  statute;  and  that  he  knew  of  no  other  legal  expedient 
but  the  introduction  of  a  bill  for  that  purpose  into  the  next 
parliament  The  king  replied  that  it  was  his  determination 
to  have  the  deed  of  settlement  executed  now,  and  ratified 
'af^ipvards  in  the  parliament  summoned  to  meet  in  September: 
lerefore  he  conimanded  them  on  their  allegiance  to  aub- 
itb  his  pleasure.  Montague  began  to  waver:  his  conversion 
was  hastened  by  the  threats  and  reproaches  of  the  lords  of  the 
council,  who  attended  in  a  body:  and  after  a  short  hesitation, 
turning  to  the  king,  he  professed  his  readiness  to  obey,  but 
requested  that  he  might  have  under  the  great  seal,  first  a 
commission  to  draw  the  instrument,  and  then  a  full  pardon 
for  having  drawn  it.  To  this  Edward  assented:  Bromley 
and  Baker  followed  the  example  of  the  chief  justice:  but  the 
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repag6anoe  of  Cbinold  WM  not  ^uMood  till  tiie  Mlowhig 
day.* 

Among  the  pt\ry  counsellors  there  were  some 
who,  though  apprized  of  the  iilegality,  and  appre-  S"*«S.^ 
hensive '  of  the  consequences  of  the  measure,  bi^iop.  * 
suffered  themselves  to  be  seduced  firom  their 
duty  by  the  threats  and  promises  of  Northumberland,  and 
their  objection  to  the  successiim  of  a  princess,  who  would 
probably  reestablish  the  ancient  faith,  and  compel  them  to 
restore  the  property,  which  they  had  torn  from  the  church. 
The  archbiishop,  if  we  may  believe  his  own  statement,  Aad 
recfuested  a  private  interview  with  the  king,  but  he  was  ac- 
eompanied  by  the  marquess  of  Northampton  and  the  lord 
Dafcy,  in  whose  presence  Edward  solicited  him  to  subscribe 
the  new  settlement,  expressed  a  hope  that  he  would  not  re* 
fuse  his  sovereign  a  favour  which  had  been  granted  by  every 
other  counsellor,  and  assured  him  that,  according  to  the  de* 
eision  of  the  judges,  a  king  in  actual  possession,  had  a  power 
to  limit  the  descent  of  the  crown  after  his  decease.  Cranmer 
confesses  that  he  had  the  weakness  to  yield  against  his  own 
convictiort,  and  that,  having  once  yielded,  he  resolved  to  sup« 
port  the  cause  with  all  the  influence  of  his  station.t 

Northumberland,  whether  it  ^vas  that  he  sus- 
pected the  fidelity  of  some  among  his  colleagues,  '^  ^^P' 
or  that  he  was  unwilling  to  trust  the  success  of  J^  ^"  ^^ 
his  project  to  the  dilatory  forms  of  office,  had 
prepared  another  paper,  to  which  at  the  royal  command 
four-and-twcnty  of  the  counsellors  and  legal  advisers  of  the 
crown  affixed  their  signatures.  By  it  they  pledged  their 
oaths  and  honour  to  **  observe  every  article  contained  in  his 
majesty's  own  devise  respecting  the  succession,  subscribed 
wi&i  his  majesty's  hand  in  six  several  places,  and  delivered  to 
certain  judges  and  other  learned  men  that  it  might  be  written 
in  full  order:''  to  maintain  and  defend  it  to  the  uttermost 
of  their  power  during  their  lives;  and,  if  any  man  should 
hereafter  attempt  to  alter  it,  to  repute  him  an  enemy  to  the 
welfare  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  punish  him  according  to  his 
deserts4  A^  soon  as  the  official  instrument  had  been  prepared, 

*  See  Montague's  statement  in  Fuller,  I.  Ttii.  3 — 5. 

t  See  hia  letter  to  queen  Maiy,  in  Strype's  Cranmer,  App.  169. 

i  The  tubacribera  were  Thomas,  archbishop  of  Canterbury;  Thomas, 
bishop  of  E)y»  chancellor;  Winchester,  lord  treasurer;  Northumberland, 
great  roaster;'Bedford,  lord  privy  seal;  John,  duke  of  Suffolk;  Northampton, 
loid  high  chamberlain;  Shrewsbury,  lord  president  in  the  north;  the  earl  of 
Huntingdon;  the  earl  of  Pembroke;  Clinton,  lord  admiral;  Darcy,  chamber- 
lain of  the  household;  lord  Cobham;  Cbeyne,  treasurer  of  the  household; 
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it  was  eofgroftied  in  parchitftent,  earned  to  the  chancery,  and 
J    e2l        authenticated  with  the  great  seal.     It  then  re* 
ceived  the  signatures  of  the  lords  of  the  council, 
and  of  most  of  the  judges,  and  of  the  law  officei*s  of  the 
crown.* 
June  22  Northumberland's  next  object  was  to  secure 

the  person  of  the  lady  Mary.  His  sons  had  re- 
ceived licenses  to  raise  companies  of  horse:  several  pett3r 
fortifications  on  the  sea  coast  and  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
had  been  dismantled  to  provide,  without  exciting  suspicion,  a 
supply  of  powder  and  ammunition  for  the  Tower :  forty  addi- 
tional, warders  were  introduced  into  that  fortress;  the  constaMe, 
sir  John  Gage,  was  superseded  in  the  command  by  sir  James 
Croft,  a  creature  of  the  duke;  and  Croft,  when  all  was  ready, 
surrendered  his  charge  to  the  lord  Clinton,  lord  high  admiral. 
At  the  same  time  a  letter  was  written  by  the 
June  30.  council  to  the  lady  Mary,  requiring  her  by  the 
king's  order  to  repair  immediately  to  court.  Had  she  reached 
London,  her  next  removal  would  have  been  to  a  cell  in  the 
Tower:  but  she  received  a  friendly  hint  of  her  danger  on  the 
road;  and  hastened  back  to  her  residence  in  Kenninghall  in 
the  county  of  Norfolk,  t 

We  are  told  that  at  this  period  the  care  of  the 
The  king        j^jj^g  y^^^  intrusted  to  a  female  empiric,  whose 
charms  or  medicines,  instead  of  alleviating,  ag- 
gravated his  sufferings;  and  that  his  physicians,  when  they 
were  recalled,  pronounced  him  to  be  at  the  point  of  death.l 

Iqrd  Rich;  Gate,  vice-chamberlain;  Petre,  Cheek,  and  Cecil,  principal  secre- 
taries; Montague,  Baker,  GryfTyn^  Lucas,  and  Gosnold.  See  the  instru- 
ment in  Strype's  Cranmer;  App.  p.  163.     Burnet,  iii.  Uec.  207. 

•  We  have  three  accounts  of  the  transaction,  one  by  sir  Edward  Mon- 
tague, another  by  Cranmer,  and  a  tlurd  by  Cecil.  It  may  perhaps  detract 
something  from  their  credit,  that  they  are  interested  statements,  drawn  up 
by  the  writers  for  thcpurpose  of  extepuating  their  own  guilt  in  the  estima- 
tion of  queen  Mary.  Neither  is  it  easy  to  reconcile  them  with  each  other, 
or  with  known  facts.  Thus  Cranmer  says  that  both  the  king  and  his  council 
assured  him  that  the  judges  had  declared  in  favour  of  the  legality  of  the 
measure  (9tr}'pe'8  Cran.  App.  169) :  Montague,  on  the  contrary,  tells  us 
that  he  repeatedly,  in  his  own  name  and  that  of  his  coUeag^s,  pronounced 
it  illegal  in  presence  of  the  whole  council,  and  consequenfly  of  the  arch- 
bishop (Fuller,  1.  viii.  p.  3).  Cecil  says  that  he  refused  to  subscribe,  when 
none  of  the  others  refused;  and  that  if  he  subscribed  at  last,  it  was  not  as  an 
abettor  of  the  measure,  but  merely  as  a  witness  to  the  king^s  signature. 
(Strype,  ii.  480.)  Yet  in  the  instrument  mentioned  in  the  last  note,  his 
name  occurs  in  its  proper  place,  not  as  a  witness,  but  as  one  who  takes  his 
oath,  and  promises  on  his  honour  to  maintain  it:  and  Cranmer  in  his  state- 
ment takes  credit  to  himself  for  being  the  last  who  was  persuaded  to  sub- 
scribe. 

t  Strype,  il.  521.  Hayward,  327.         ♦  Hayward,  ib.  Haylin,  1"9. 
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The  report  originated  probably^ith  those,  who  afterwards 
accused  Northumberland  of  having  taken  the  life  of  his  sove- 
reign. However  that  may  be,  on  the  first  of  July  the  duke 
pretehded  to  entertain  hopes  of  hitf  recovery:  on  -  ,  g 
the  sixth  of  the  same  month  the  king  expired  in 
the  evening.  The  event  had  long.been  expected  by  the  na* 
lion,  and  the  vengeance  of  the  council  had  already  visited 
with  stripes  and  imprisonment  several  offenders,  both  male 
and  female^  who  had  prematurely  announced  the  intelli- 
gence.* 

It  would  be  idle  to  delineate  the  character  of  a 
prince,  who  lived  not  till  his  passions  could  de-  Hwtbifi- 
velope  themselves^  or  his  faculties  acquire  matu- 
rity. His  education,  like  that  of  his  two  sisters,  began  at  a 
very  early  age.  In  abilities  he  was  equal,  perhaps  superior 
to  most  boys  of  his  years:  and  his  industry  and  improvement 
amply  repaid  the  solicitude  of  his  tutors.  But  the  extrava- 
gant praises,  which  had  been  lavished  on  him  by  his  panegy- 
rists and  admirers,  may  be  received  with  some  degree  of  cau- 
tion. In  the  French  and  Latin  letters,  to  which  they  appeal, 
it  is  difficult  to  separate  the  composition  of  the  pupil  from 
the  corrections  of  the  master  :t  and  since,  to  raise  his  reputa- 
tion, deceptions  are  known  to  have  been  employed  on  some 
occasions,  it  may  be  justifiable  to  suspect  that  they  were  prac- 
tised on  others.  The  boy  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years  was 
accustomed  to  pronounce  his  opinion  in  the  council  with  all 
the  gravity  of  a  hoary  statesman.  But  he  had  been  previously 
informed  of  the  subjects  to  be  discussed:  his  preceptors 
supplied  him  with  short  notes,  which  he  committed  to  me- 
mory: and  while  he  delivered  their  sentiments  as  his  own, 
the  lords,  whether  they  were  aware  or  not  of  the  artifice, 
admired  and  applauded  the  precocious  wisdom  with  which 
heaven  had  gifted  their  sovereign,  f 

Edward's  religious  belief  could  not  have  been 
the  result  of  his  own  judgment     He  was  com-     W»sreli- 
pelled  to  take  it  on  trust  from  those  about  hhn,     Son"^ ' 
who  moulded  his  infant  mind  to  their  own  plea- 
sure, and  infused  into  it  their  own  opinions  or  prejudices. 

■^  See  several  instances  from  ttie  council  book  in  Strype,  11.  428.  On  the 
first  of  July  they  wrote  to  the  foreign  ambassadors,  <*that  his  majesty  was 
alive  whatsoever  evil  men  did  write  or  spread  abroad;  and,  as  they  trusted 
and  wished,  his  estate  and  towardness  of  Recovery  out  of  his  sickness  should  < 
shortly  appear  to  the  comfort  of  all  fC<)od  men."    Strype,  ii.  429. 

f  These  letters  may  be  seen  in  Fuller,  I.  vii.  p.  423.  Ileame's  Titus  Li- 
viusy  115,  and  Strype,  ii.  App.  162. 
*  See  Strype,  ii.  104. 
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From  them  he  derived  a  string  sense  of  piety,  and  a  habit  of 
daily  devotion,  a  warm  attachment  to  the  new,  and  a  violent 
antipathy  to  the  ancient,  doctrines.  He  believed  it  to  be  the 
first  of  his  duties  to  extirpate  what  be  had  been  taught  to 
deem,  the  idolatrous  worship  of  his  fathers;  and  with  his 
last  breatli  he  wafted  a  prayer  to  heaven  for  the  preservation 
pf  his  subjects  from  the  infection  of  <<  papistry."*  Yet  it 
may  be  a  question  whether  his  early  death  has  not  proved  ai 
benefit  to  the  Church  of  England,  as  it  is  at  present  esta- 
blished. His  sentiments,  like  those  of  his  instructera,  were 
tinged  with  Galvanism:  attempts  were  made  to  persuade  him 
that  episcopacy  was  an  expensive  and  unnecessary  institu- 
tion; and  the  courtiers,  whose  appetite  for  church  property 
bad  been  whetted  rather  than  satisfied  by  former  spoliations, 
looked  impatiently  towards  the  entire  suppression  of  the 
bishoprics  and  chapters. t  Of  the  possessions  belonging  to 
these  establishments,  one  half  had  already  been  seized  by  the 
royal  favourites:  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  their  rapacity 
would  have  devoured  the  remainder.} 

.  The  governors  and  counsellors  of  the  young 
State  of  the  j^j^g  ^gj^  ^  occupied  with  plans  of  personal  ag- 
do^nrhts  grand iacement,  and  the  introduction  of  religious 
r^ign.  reform  that  they  could  pay  but  little  attention  to 

the  great  objects  of  national  polity,  Under  their 
care  or  negligence  England  was  compelled  to  descend  from 
the  pre-eminence  which  she  previously  held  among  the  na- 
tions of  Europe;  and  her  degradation  was  consummated  at 
the  conferences  for  the  restoration  of  Boulogne,  by  the  su- 
percilious conduct  of  tto  French,  and  the  tame  acquiescence 
of  the  English  ministers.     For  the  advantage  of  commerce, 

•  Fox,  ii.  130. 

f  On  this  subject  the  reader  will  be  amused  with  the  disinterested  advice 
of  Hobey.  In  a  letter  of  the  19th  of  January,  1549,  he  tells  the  protector, 
that  the  foreign  protestants  '*  hi?ve  f^oo(\  hopes,  and  pray  earnestly  there- 
fore, that  the  king^s  majesty  will  appoint  unto  the  g^oml  bishops  an  honest 
and  competent  Uvinfjf,  sufficient  for  their  maintainance,  taking  from  them 
the  rest  of  their  worldly  possessions  and  dignities,  and  thereby  avoid  the 
vain  J^lory  that  letteth  them  truly  and  sincerely  to  do  their  duty.'*  From 
the  bishops  he  proceeds  to  the  chapters.  He  had  been  told  that  1500  horse- 
men had  mustered  at  Brussels  to  meet  the  prince  of  Spain:  **  which,"  he 
adds,  "  when  1  heard,  rememberine:  what  great  service  such  a  number  of 
chosen  men  were  able  to  do,  specially  in  our  country,  wherein  is  so  much 
lack  of  g^ood  horsemen,  it  caused  roe  to  declare,  unto  your  grace's  correc- 
tion, what  I  thought:  earnestly  to  wish  with  all  my  heart  that,  standing 
with  the  king's  majesty's  pleasure  and  your  prudence,  all  the  prebends 
within  England  were  converted  to  the  like  use,  for  the  defence  of  our 
country,  and  the  maintainance  of  honest  poor  gentlemen."  Apud  Strype, 
u.  88.  *  ♦  See  note  (A). 
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the  exclusive  privileges  enjoyedliy  the  corporation  of  the  stil- 
yard,  were  abolished :  and  a  little  before  the  king's  death  an 
expedition  was  fitted  out  to  discover  a  north-east,  passage  to 
the  coast  of  India.  The  attempt  failed:  Willoughby^  one  of 
the  leaders,  perished  with  his  crew  from  the  cold  olrhe  win- 
ter: but  Chancellor,  the  suryiver,  discovered  the  port  of 
Archangel,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  lucrative  trade  with 
ihe  northern  provinces  of  Russia.* 

Within  the  realm  poverty  and  discontent  generally  pre- 
vailed. The  extension  of  enclosures,  and  the  new  practice 
of  letting  lands  at  rack  rents,  had  driven  from  their  homes 
numerous  families,  whose  fathers  had  occupied  the  same  farms 
for  several  generations:  and  the  increasing  multitudes  of  the 
poor  began  to  resort  to  the  more  populous  towns  in  search  of 
that  relief,  which  had  been  formerly  distributed  at  the  gatea- 
of  the  monasteries,  t  Nor  were  the  national  morals  improved, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  portraits  drawn  by  the  most  emi- 
nent of  the  reformed  preachers.  They  assert  that  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  indigent  were  viewed  with  indifference  by  the 
hard-heartedness  of  the  rich;  that,  in  the  pursuit  of  gain  the  most 
barefaced  frauds  were  avowed  and  Justified;  that  robbers  and 
murderers  escaped  punishment  by  the  partiality  of  juries,  and 
the  corruption  of  judges;  that  church  livings  w«re  given  to 
laymen,  or  converted  to  the  use  of  the  patrons;  that  marriages 
were  repeatedly  dissolved  by  private  authority;  and  that  the 
haunts  of  prostitution  were  multiplied  beyond  measure. t 
How  far  credit  should  be  eiven  to  such  representations,  may 
perhaps  be  doubtful.  Declamations  from  the  pulpit  are  not 
the  best  historitial  evidence.  Much  in  them  must  be  attri- 
buted to  the  exaggeration  of  zeal:  much  to  the  affectation  of 
eloquence.  Still,  when  these  deductions  have  been  made, 
when  the  invectives  of  Knox  and  Lever,  of  Gilpin  and  Lati- 
mer, have  been  reduced  by  the  standard  of  reason  and  expe- 
rience, enough  will  remain  to  justify  the  conclusion,  that  the 
change  of  religious  polity,  by  removing  many  of  the  former 
restraints-  upon  vice,  and  enervating  the  authority  of  the 
spiritual  courts,  had  giv^n  a  bolder  front  to  licentiousness,  and 
opened  a  wider  scope  to  the  indulgence  of  criminal  passion. 

•   ♦  Godwin,  104. 

i  Thus  Lever  exclaims:  **  O  merdful  Lord!  what  a  number  of  poor^  fe6« 
ble,  bait,  blind,  laime,  Mcklj,  yea,  with  idle  vaf^bonda  and  diflsembling 
caitiff's  mixed  among  them,  lie  and  creep,  begging  in  the  miry  streets  of 
Ijondon  and  Westminster."    Strype,  ti.  449. 

4  The  industry  of  Strype  has  collected  several  passages  on  these  subjects 
from  the  old  preachers,  369.  438-^50. 
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LADT  JANE  GRAY  PROCLAIMED  qUEEN<-r-Tl{E  i.ADT  MARY  IS  AC- 
KNOWLEDOED— HER  qUESTIONS  TO  THE  EMPERIOR  CHARLE&-* 
EXECUTION  OF  NORTHUMHERLAN1>— MISCONDUCT  OF  COURTEMEY 
-— qUEEN  SEEKS  TO  RESTORE  THE  ANCIENT  SERVICEr*-ELlZA*- 
BETH  CONFORMS-^ORANMER  OPPOSES— PARLIAMENT— INTRIGUES 
OF  NOAILLES— INSURRECTION  OF  WYA1>— FAILURE  AND  PUNISH- 
MENT OF  THE  CONSPIRATORS— ELIZABETH  AND  COURTENBY  IN 
DISORACE— O^EATY  OF  MARRIAGE  BETWEEN  MARY  AND  PHILIP 
-—RECONCILIATION  WITH  ROME. 

The  declining  bealth  of  Edward  bad  attracted 
Intrigues  ^^  notice  of  the  neighbouring  courts:  to  the  two 
^jjiirts.  "^*^  sovereigns,  Charles  V.  of  Germany,  and 

Henry  II.  of  France,  it  ofiered  a  new  subject  of 
political  intrigue.  .  The  presumptive  heir  to  the  sick  king 
was  his  sister  Mary,  a  princess^  who,  ever  since  tlie  death  of 
her  father,  had  been  guided  by  the  advice,  and  under  perse- 
cution had  been  protected  by  the  remonstrances,  of  the  em- 
peror. Gratitude,  as  well  as  consanguinity,  must  attach  her 
to  the  interests  of  her  benefactor  and  relative:  probably  she 
would,  in  the  event  of  her  succession,  throw  the  puwerof 
England  into  the  scale  against  the  pretensions  of  France:  it 
was  even  possible  that  partiality  to  the  father  might  induce 
her  to  accept  of  the  son  for  her  husband.     On  these  accounts, 
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both  princes  looked  forward  with  considerable  solicitude  to 
tlie  approaching  death  of  Edward,  and  the  result  of  the  plot 
contrived  by  the  ambition  of  NortlKimberland. 

Charles  despatched  from  Brussels,  Moiitmo- 
renciy  Marnix,  and  Reriard,  as  ambassadors  ex-       .  ^^^3 
traprdinary  to  the  English   court     They  came 
under  the  pretence  of  visiting  the  infirm  monarch;  but  their 
real  object  was  to  watch  the  proceedings  of  tlie  council,  to 
study  the  resources  of  the  different  parties,  to  make  friends 
for  the  lady  Mary,  and,  as  far  as  prudence  would  allow,  to 
promote  her  succession  to  the  throne.* 

The  same  reasons  which  induced  the  emperor  to  favour, 
urged  the  king  of  France  to  oppose,  the  interest  of  Mary. 
Aware  of  the  design  of  his  rival,  Henry  despatched  to  Lon« 
don  the  bishop  of  Orleans,  and  the  chevalier  dci  Gye,  with 
instructions  to  counteract  the  attempts  of  the  imperial  envoys: 
but  the  slow  progress  of  these  ministers  was  anticipated  by 
the  industry  and  address  of  Noailles,  the  resident  ambassador, 
who,  though  he  would  noit  commit  his  sovereign  by  too  ex- 
plicit an  avowal  of  his  sentiments,  readily  offered  to  the  coun- 
cil the  aid  of  France,  if  foreigners  should  attempt  to  disturb 
the  tranquillity  of  the  realm.  The  hint  was  sufficient  North- 
umberland saw  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear,  and  every  thing 
to  hope^from  the  policy  of  the  French  monarch,  t 

It  was  00  the  evening  of  the  sixth  of  July  that 
Edward  expired  at  Greenwich.     To  conceal  the    Proceed- 
knowledgeof  his  death,  the  guards  had  been  dou-    J."uncil*'^ 
bled  in  the  palace,  and  all  communication  had       Juiy6. 
been  intercepted  between  his  chamber  and  the 
other  apartments.     Yet  that  very  night,  while  the  lords  sat 
in  deliberation,  the  secret  was  communicated  to  Mary  by  a 
note  from  the  earl  of  Arundel,  unfolding  the  design  of  the 
conspirators.  She  was  then  at  Hoddesdon,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London,,  and,  had  she  hesitated,  would  by  the  next 
morning  have  been  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower.  Without  losing 
a  moment  sbe  mounted  her  horse,  and  rode  with  the  servants 
of  her  household  to  Keuninghall,  in  Norfo]k.:|: 

The  council  broke  up  after  midnight;  and  Clinton,  the  lord 
admiral,  took  possession  of  the  Tower,  with  tlie  royal  trea- 
sures, the  munitions  of  war,  and  the  prisoners  of  state.  The 
three  next  days  were  employed  in  making  such  previous  ar- 
rangements as  were  thought  necessary  for  the  success  of  tlie 

*  Their  intftructions  are  in  the  collection  of  the  papers  of  the  umbsi^sa^ 
dor  Renard,  in  the  library  of  Ucaan^on,  torn,  ni.ibl.  1. 

t  Aflibatfsad.  de  Mcas.  dc  NoaiUcs>  ii.  45.  50.  53.  ^  Ibid.  56. 
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enterprise.  While  the  death  of  Edward  was  yet  unkCiowti, 
the  officers  of  the  guards  and  of  the  household,  the  lord  mayor, 
six  aldermen,  and  twelve  of  the  principal  citizens,  were  sum- 
moned before  tlie  council.  All  these  were  informed  of  the 
recent  settlement  of  the  crown,  and  required  to  take  an  oiith 
of  allegiance  to  the  new  sovereign:,  the  latter  were  dismissed 
with  an  injunction  not  to  betray  the  secret,  and  to  watch  over 
the  tranquillity  of  the  city.  On  the  fourth  morning  it  was 
determined  to  publish  the  important  intelligence:  and  the 
chief  of  the  lords,  attended  by  a  numerous  escort,  rode  to  Sion 
house,  to  announce  to  the  lady  Jane  her  succession  to  the 
throne  of  her  royal  coUsin. 

Jane  has  been  described  to  us  as  a  young  wo* 
~j  Jane  ^^^^  ^f  gentle  manners,  and  superior  talents;  ad- 
dicted to  the  titudy  of  the  scriptures  and  the  clas« 
sics,  but  fonder  of  dress  than  suited  the  austere  notions  of  the 
reformed  preacheris.  Of  the  designs  of  the  duke  of  Northum- 
berland in  her  favour,  and  of  the  arts  by  which  he  had  de- 
ceived the  simplicity  of  Edward,  she  knew  notliing:  \ior  had 
she  sufiered  the  dark  and  mysterious  predictions  of  the  dutchess 
to  make  any  impk*e88ion  on  her  mind.  Her  lo^e  of  privacy 
had  induced  her  to  solicit,  what  in  the  unceruin  state  of  the 
king's  health  was  readily  granted,  permission  to  leave  London, 
and  to  spend  a  few  days  at  Chelsea:  she  was  enjoying  herself 
in  tliis  retirement,  when  she  received  by  the  lady  Sidney,  her 
husband's  sister,  an  order  from  the  council  to  re- 
July  9.  i^^pn  immediately  to  Sion  house,  and  to  await  there 
July  10.  ^^  commands  of  the  king.  She  obeyed;  and  the 
next  morning  was  visited  by  the  duke  of  Nor- 
thumberland, the  marquess  of  Northampton,  and  the  earls  of 
Arundel,  Huntingdon,  and  Pembroke.  At  first,  the  conver- 
sation turned  on  indifferent  subjects,  but  there  was  in  their 
manner  an  air  of  respect,  which  awakened  some  uneasiness  iiH 
her  mind,  and  seemed  to  explain  the  hints  already  given  to 
her  by  her  mother-in-law.  Soon  afterwards  that  lady  entered, 
accompanied  by  the  dutchess  of  Suffolk,  and  the  marchioness 
of  Northampton:  and  the  duke,  addressing  the  lady  Jane,  in- 
formed her  that  the  king  her  cousin  was  dead;  that  before  he 
expired,  he  had  prayed  to  God  to  preserve  the  i*ealm  from  the 
infection  of  papistry,  and  the  misrule  of  his  sisters  Mary  and 
Elizabeth:  that,  on  account  of  their  being  bastards,  and  by  act 
of  parliament  incapable  of  the  succession,  he  had  resolved  to 
'pass  them  by,  and  to  leave  the  crown  in  the  right  line;  and 
that  he  had  therefore  commanded  tlie  council  to  proclaim  her, 
the  liidy  Jane,  his  lawful  heir,  and  in  default  of  her  and  her 
issuA,  her  two  siaters  Catharine  and  Mary.     At  these  words 
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the  lords  fell  pn  their  knees,  declared  that  they  took  her  for 
their  sovereign*  and  swore  that  they  were  ready  to  shed  their 
blood  in  support  of  her  right.  The  reader  may  easily  conceive 
the  agitation  of  spirits  which  a  commuoication  so  important 
and  unlooked  for,  was  likely  to  creal^  in  a  young  woman  of 
timid  habits  and  delicate  health.  She  trembled,  uttered  a 
shriek,  and  sunk  to  the  ground.  On  her  recovery  she  ob- 
served to  those  around  h^r,  that  she  seemed  to  herself  a  very 
unfit  person  to  be  a  queen:  but  that,  if  the  right  were  hers, 
she  trusted  God  would  give  her  strength  to  wield  the  sceptre 
to  his  honour  and  the  benefit  of  the  nation. 

Such  is  the  account  of  this  transaction  given  by  Jane  her- 
self, in  a  letter  from  the  Tower  to.qgeen  Mary.*  The  feel- 
ings which  she  describes,  are  such  as  we  might  epcpect;  sur- 
prise at  the  annunciation,  grief  for  the  death'  of  her  royal 
cousin,  and  regret  to  quit  a  station  in  which  she  had  been 
happy.  But  modern  writers  have  attributefd  to  her  much,  of 
which  she  seems  to  have  been  ignorant  The  beautiful  lan- 
guage which  they  put  into  her  mouth;  her  forcible  reasoning 
in  favour  of  the  claim  of  Mary;  her  philosophic  contempt  of 
the  splendour  of  royalty;  her  refusal  to  accept  a  crown  wnich 
was  not  her  right;  and  her  reluctant  submission  to  the  com- 
mands of  her  imrents,  must  be  considered  as  the  fictions  of 
historians,  who,  in  their  zeal  to  exalt  the  character  of  their 
heroine,  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  she  was  only  sixteen 
years  of  age. 

The  following  day  the  young  queen  was  con- 
ducted by  water  to  the  Tower,  the  usual  resi-    ^^en!"™ 
dence  of  our  kings  preparatory  to  their  coronation : 
she  made  her  entry  in  state.     Her  train  was  borne  by  her 
mother,  the  dutchess  of  Sufiblk;  the  lord  treasurer  presented 
her  with  the  crowii;  and  her  relations  saluted  her  on  their 
knees.     On  the  same  afternoon  the  heralds  proclaimed  the 
death  of  Edward  and  the  succession  of  Jane:  and  a  printed 
instrument  was  circulated,  to  acquaint  the  people  with  the 
{orounds  of  her  claim.     It  alleged,  1.  That  though  the  succes- 
sion, by  the  35th  of  Henry  vIII.  stood  limited  t6  the  ladies 
Mary  and  Elizabeth,  yet  neither  of  them  could  take  aay 
thing  under  that  act,  because,  by  a  previous  statute  of  the  28ih 
of  the  same  reign,  which  still  remained  in  force,  both  daugh- 
ters had  been  pronounced  bastards,  and  incapable  of  inheriting 

*  This  letter  appears  to  have  been  the  confession  required  from  her  on 
her  committal  to  the  Tower.  It  has  been  preserved  in  an  Italian  translation 
made  by  PoUini,  from  a  copy  in  Knglish,  m  his  Hiatoria  Bcclesiastica  della 
Rivoluzlon  dln^hcrra^  published  in  1594^  p.  355 — 358. 
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the  crown:  2.  That  even,  had  they  been  born  in  lawful 
wedlock,  they  could  have  no  claim  to  the  succession  after 
Edward,  because  being  his  sisters  only  by  the  half-blood,  they 
could  not  inherit  from  him  according  to  the  ancient  laws  and 
customs  of  the  realm:  3.  That  the  fact  of  their  being  single 
women,  ought  to  be  a  bar  to  their  claim,  as  by  their  subsequent 
marriages  they  might  place  the  sovereign  power  in  the  hands 
of  a  foreign  despot,  who  would  be  able  to  subvert  the  liberties 
of  the  peo^,  and  to  restore  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of 
Rome:  4.^hat  these  considerations  had  moved  the  late  king 
to  limit,  by  his  will  and  by  deed,  the  inheritance  of  the 
crown  to  the  daughters  of  the  dutchess  of  Suffolk,  as  being 
nigh  to  him  of  blood^and  ^'  naturally  born  within  the  realm:'* 
5.  And  that  therefore  the  lady  Jane,  the  eldest  daughter,  had 
taken  upon  herself^  as  belonging  to  her  of  right,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  of  all  their 
dependencies.*  To  the  arguments  contained  in  this  laboured 
proclamation  the  people  listened  in  ominous  silence.  They 
had  so  long  considered  Mary  the  presumptive  heir,  that  they 
did  not  eomprehend  how  her  claim  could  be  defeated  by  any 
pretensions  of  a  daughter  of  the  house  of  Suffolk.  Not  a 
single  voice  was  heard  in  approbation:  a'  vintner's  boy  had 
the  temerity  to  express  his  dissent,  and  the  next  day  paid  the 
forfeit  of  his  folly  with  the  loss  of  his  ears. 
Letters  be-  ^^  following  morning  arrived  at  the  Tower 
twccfi  Maiy  ^  messenger  from  Mary,  the  bearer  of  a  letter, 
ftndthe  in  which  assuming  the  style  and  tone  of  their 

council.  sovereign,  she  upbraided  them  with  their  neglect 

July  11.  ^^  inform  her  of  the  death  of  her  brother,  hinted 
her  knowledge  of  their  disloyal  intention  to  oppose  her  right, 
and  commmanded  them,  as  they  hoped  for  favour,  to  proclaim 
her  accession  immediately  in  the  metropolis,  and  as  soon  as 
possible,  in  all  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

This  communication  caused  no  change  in  their  counsels; 
awakened  no  apprehension  in  their  minds.  Mary  was  a  single 
and  defeiTceless  female,  unprepared  to  vindicate  her  right, 
without  money,  and  without  followers.  TAet/  had  taken 
every  precaution  to  ensure  success.  The  exercise  of  the  royal 
authority  was  in  their  hands :  the  royal  treasures  were  at  their 
disposal:  the  guards  had  sworn  obedience:  a  fleet  of  twenty 
armed  vessels  lay  in  the  river;  and  a  body  of  troops  had  been 


•  Noailles,  iiv  62.  Burnet,  ii.  rec.  239.  Somers*  Tracts,  i.  174.  The 
bends  of  this  instrument  are  taken  out  of  the  will  of  Edward  VI.  which  is 
published  in  Howell's  State  Trials  i-  754.  The  words,  '*  bom  within  the 
realm/'  were  added  to  exclude  the  Scottish  line. 
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assembled  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  ready  at  any  moment  to 
execute  their  orders.  Depending  on  their  own  resources, 
contrasted  with  the  apparent  helplessness  of  their  adversary, 
they  affected  to  dread  her  flight  more  than  her  jesistance,  and 
returned  an  answer  under  the  signatures  of  the  j^]  23 
archbishop,  the  chancellor,  and  twenty-one  coun- 
sellors, requiring  her  to  abandon  her  false  claim,  and  to  sub* 
mit  as  a  dutiful  subject  to  her  lawful  and  undoubted  sove- 
reign. * 

In  a  few  hours  the  illusion   vanished.     The 
mass  of  the  people  knew  little  of  the  lady  Jane,    '^^  *^^' 
but  all  had  heard  of  the  ambition  of  Northumber-    j£S!y. 
land.     His  real  object,  it  was  said,  was  now  un- 
masked.    To  deprive  the  late  king  of  his  nearest  rdlatives 
and  protectors  he  had  persuaded  Somerset  to  take  the  life  of 
the  lord  admiral,  and  Edward  to  take  that  of  Somerset.    The 
royal  youth  was  the  next  victim.     He  had  been  removed  by 
poison  to  make  place  for  the  lady  Jane,t  who,  in  her  turn, 
would  be  compelled  to  yield  the  crown  to  Northumberland 
himself.     These  reports  were  circulated  and  believed,  and 
the  public  voice,  wherever  it  might  be  expressed  with  impu- 
nity, was  unanimous  in  favour  of  Mary.    The  very  day  on 
which  the  answer  to  her  letter  had  been  despatched,  brought 
the  alarming  intelligence  that  she  was  already  joined  by  the 
earls  of  Bath  and  Sussex,]:  and  by  the  eldest  sons  of  the  lords 

*  Fox,  iii.  12.  Stiype,  iii.  rec.  3.  Ttie  etnperor  wu  equally  persuaded 
of  her  inability  to  contend  with  the  council,  and  on  the  23d  of  June  ad- 
vised her  to  offer  them  a  pardon  for  all  past  offences,  and  to  consent,  if  they 
required  it,  that  they  should  hold  the  same  offices  under  her,  and  that  no 
change  should  be  made  in  the  establishment  of  religion.  Renard's  M8S. 
fblio  6.  But  when  he  learned  that  she  meant  to  fight  for  her  right,  he  ex- 
horted her  to  perseyere:  puisqu'elle  s'y  estmise  si  avant,  qu'elle  perdela 
crainte,  ^vite  ae  la  donner  4  ceux  qui  sont  de  son  cdt^,  et  qu'elle  passe  tout 
outre.    Ibid.  fol.  22. 

f  This  opinion  was  so  general,  that  the  emperor,  Aug.  23,  wrote  to  the 
queen  that  she  ought  to  put  to  death  all  the  conspirators  who  had  any  hand 
in  <*the  death"  of  the  late  king.  Renard  apud  Griffet,  xi.  Renard's  de- 
spatches are  in  three  volumes  in  the  libraiy  at  Besan^ on;  but  the  more 
interesting  respecting  Maiy  were  selected  from  the  third  volume  and  com- 
municated to  Griffet,  the  author  of  the  valuable  notes  to  the  best  edition  of 
Daniel's  History  of  France.  From  them  Griffet  compiled,  in  a  gi^eat  mea- 
sure, his  **  Nouveauz  Eclaircissemens  sur  I'Histoire  de  Marie  Reine  d'Angle- 
terre,"  12mo.  Amst  et  Paris,  1766,  of  which  an  English  transktion  was 
published  under  the  title  of  New  Lights  thrown  upon  the  History  of  MUuy, 
Queen  of  England,"  8vo.  London,  1771.  The  papers  employed  by  Griffet 
were  never  replaced:  but  those  which  remain  bear  abundant  testimony  to 
hiB  accuracy  and  fidelity. 

t  Maiy  granted  to  the  earl  of  Sussex  a  license  to  wear  '<  his  cap,  coif,  or 
night-cap,  or  two  of  them  at  his  pleasure,  in  the  royal  presence,  or  in  the 
presence  of  any  other  person."    Oct.  2,  Heylin's  Mwy,  190. 
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Wharton  and  Mordaunt;  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  neighbour- 
ing counties  were  hastening  to  her  aid  with  their  tenants  and 
dependants;  and  that  in  a  short  time  a  numerous  and  formi- 
dable army  would  be  embattled  under  her  banners.  North- 
umberland saw  the  necessity  of  despatch:  but  how  could  he 
venture  to  leave  the  capital  where  his  presence  awed  the 
disafiected,  and  secured  the  co^-operation  of  his  colleagues  ? 
He  proposed  to  give  the  command  of  the  forces  to  the  duke 
of  Suffolk,  whose  affection  for  hid  daughter  was  a  pledge  of 
his  fidelity,  and  whose  want  of  military  experience  might  be 
supplied  by  the  knowledge  of  his  associates.  But  he  could 
not  deceive  the  secret  partisans  of  Mary,  who  saw  his  per- 
plexity, and  to  liberate  themselves  from  his  control,  urged 
him  to  take  the  command  upon  himself  They  praised  his 
skill,  his  valour  and  his  good  fortune:  they  exaggerated  the 
insufficiency  of  Suffolk,  and  the  consequences  to  be  appre- 
hended from  a  defeat :  and  they  prevailed  upon  Jane,  through 
anxiety  for  her  father,  to  unite  with  them  in  their  entreaties 

J  1   13        ^  Northumberland.     He  gave  a  tardy  and  reluc- 
"^  tant  consent.  When  he  took  leave  of  his  colleagues 

he  exhorted  them  to  fidelity  with  an  earnestness  which  betrayed 
his  apprehensions:  and  as  he  rode  through  the  city  at  the  head 
of  the  troops,  he  remarked,  in  a  tone  of  despondency,  to  sir 
John  Gates,  "The  people  crowd  to  look  upon  us:  but  not  one 
exclaims,  God  speed  ye."* 

From  the  beginning  the  duke  had  mistrusted 
^^y  the  fidelity  of  the  citizens:  before  his  departure 

anfnstlber.     ^®  requested  the  aid  of  the  preachers,  and  exhort- 
ed them  to  appeal  from  the  pulpit  to  the  religious 
feelings  of  their  hearers.     By  no  one  was  the  task  performed 

July  16  ^'^^  greater  zeal  than  by  Ridley,  bishop  of  Lon- 
don, who,  on  the  following  Sunday,  preached  at 
St.  Paul's  cross  before  the  lord  mayor,  the  aldermen,  and  a 
numerous  assemblage  of  the  people.  He  maintained,  that  the 
daughters  of  Henry  VHI.  were,  by  the  illegitimacy  of  their 
birth,  excluded  from  the  succession.  He  contrasted  the  op- 
posite characters  of  the  present  competitors,  the  gentleness, 
the  piety,  the  orthodoxy  of  the  one,  with  the  haughtiness,  the 
foreign  connexions,  and  the  popish  creed  of  the  other.  As  a 
proof  of  Mary's  bigotry,  he  narrated  a  chivalrous  but  unsuc- 
cessful attempt,  which  he  had  made  within  the  last  year,  to 
withdraw  her  from  the  errors  of  popery  :t  and  in  conclusion, 
he  conjured  the  audience,  as  they  prized  the  pure  light  of  the 
gospel,  to  support  the  cause  of  the  lady  Jane,  and  to  oppose 

•  Godwin,  106.     Stow,  610,  611.  f  Sec  note  (B). 
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the  claim  of  her  idolatrous  rival.  But  the  torrent  of  his  elo- 
quence was  poured  in  vain.  Among  his  hearers  there  were 
many  indifferent  to  either  form  of  worship.  Of  the  rest,  the 
protestants  had  not  yet  learned  that  religious  belief  could 
affect  hereditary  right;  and  the  catholics  were  confirmed  by 
the  bishop's  arguments,  in  their  adhesion  to  the  interests  of 
Mary.* 

That  princess,  to  open  a  communication  with 
the  emperor  in  Flanders,  bad  unexpectedly  left    ^^^  ^^ 
Kenninghall;  and,  riding  forty  miles  without  rest,    ^^^' 
had  reached,  on  the  same  evening,  the  castle  of      j^|   |^ 
Framlingham.    There  her  hopes  were  hourly 
cheered  with  the  most  gratifying  intelligence.    The  earl  of 
Essex,  the  lord  Thomas  Howard,  the  Jerninghams,  Beding- 
fields,  Sulyards,  Pastons,  and  most  of  the  neighbouring  gen- 
tlemen successfully  arrived,  with  their  tenants,  to  fight  under 
her  standard.!    Sir  Edward  Hastings,  sir  Edmund  Peckam, 
and  sir  Robert  Drury,  had  levied  ten  thousand  men  in  the 
counties  of  Oxford,  Buckingham,  Berks,  and  Middlesex;  and 
purposed  to  march  from  Drayton  for  Westminster  and  the 
palace:  her  more  distant  friends  continued  to  send  her  presents 
of  money,  and  offers  of  service:  Henry  Jerningham  prevailed 
on  a  hostile  squadron,  of  six  sail,  which  had  reached  the  har- 
bour of  Yarmouth,  to  acknowledge  her  authority:  and^i  timely  • 
supply  of  arms  and  ammunition  from  the  ships,  relieved  the 
more  urgent  wants  of  her  adherents.     In  a  few  days  Mary 
was  surrounded  by  more  than  thirty  thousand  men;  all  volun- 
teers in  her  cause,  who  refused  to  received  pay,  and  served 
through  the  sole  motive  of  loyalty.  :t 

In  this  emergency  doubt  and  distrust  seem  to 
have  unnerved  the  mind  of  Northumberland,  who     ^^^' 
had  marched  from  Cambridge,  in  the  direction  of    ^jumicd. 
Framlingham,  accompanied  by  his  son  the  earl  of      juiy  ir. 
Warwick,  by  the  marquess  oi  Northampton,  the 
earl  of  Huntingdon,  and  the  lord  Gray.     With  an  army  of 
eight  thousand  infantry,  and  two  thousand  cavalry,  inferior, 
indeed,  in  number  to  his  opponents,  but  infinitely  superior 
in  military  appointments  and  discipline,  he  might,  by  a  bold 

*  Concionatores,  quos  bene  miiltos  Londini  constituit,  nihil  profecerunt: 
imo  ne  quidem  egpr«giua  ilie  doctrina  vitseque  sanctitate  vir  Ridlxus  epis- 
copus  acquis  auribua  audituf  est.  Utinam  vir  optimus  bac  in  re  hpsus  non 
fuisset.  Godwin,  106.  See  Stow,  ii.  611.  Burnet,  238.  Heylin,  184. 
HoUingshed,  1089.  f  Sec  note  (C). 

i  Noailles,  ii.  94.  She,  however,  gave  ordera  that  "  where  tlic  captains 
perceived  any  soldier  wanting  money,  his  captain  sliould  relieve  liim,  but 
ill  such  sort,  that  it  appeared  not  otherwise  but  to  be  of  his  own  JibcraUty.'' 
Journalof  council  in  Hayncs,  157. 
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and  immediate  attack,  have  dispersed  the  tumultuous  force  of 
the  royalists;  and  have  driven  Mary  across  the  sea,  to  the 
court  of  her  imperial  cousin.  But  he  saw,  as  he  advanced, 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  in  her  cause:  he  heard  that  he 
had  been  proclaimed  a  rebel,  and  that  a  price  had  been  fixed 
on  his  head:*  and  he  feared  that  sir  Edward  Hastings  would, 
in  a  few  days,  cut  ofif  his  communication  with  the  capital.  At 
Bury  his  heart  failed  him.  He  ordered  a  retreat  to  Cam- 
bridge, and  wrote  to  the  council  for  a  numerous  and  imme- 
diate reinforcement  The  men  perceived  the  irresolution  of 
their  leader:  their  ignorance  of  his  motives,  gave  birth  to  the 
most  disheartening  reports:  and  their  ranks  were  hourly 
thinned  by  desertion. 

In  the  council  there  appeared  no  diminution  of 
"^^himl^  zeal,  no  want  of  unanimity.  It  was  resolved  to 
S^uy,  send  for  a  body  of  mercenaries,  which  had  been 

July  18.  raised  in  Picardy;  to  issue  commissions  for  the 
levying  of  troops,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropo- 
lis;! and  to  offer  eight  crowns  per  month,  besides  provisions, 
to  volunteers.  But,  as  such  tardy  expedients  did  not  meet 
the  urgency  of  the  case,  the  lords  proposed  to  separate,  and 
hasten  to  the  army,  at  the  head  of  their  respective  friends 
and  dependants.  Though  Suffolk  had  been  instructed  to  de- 
*  tain  th^  within  the  walls  of  the  Tower,  he  either  saw  not 
their  object,  or  dared  not  oppose  their  pleasure.     The  next 

July  19.  morning,  the  lord  treasurer  and  lord  privy  seal, 
the  earls  of  Arundel,  Shrewsbury,  and  Pembroke, 
sir  Thomas  Cheney,  and  sir  John  Mason,  left  the  fortress, 
and  separated  in  different  direction^,  but  with  a  previous  un- 
derstanding to  meet  again  at  Baynard's  castle.^  There  they 
were  joined  by  the  lord  mayor,  the  recorder,  and  a  deputa- 
tion of  aldermen,  who  had  been  summoned  by  a  trusty  mes- 
senger; and  the  discussion  was  opened  by  the  earl  of  Arun- 
del, who,  in  a  set  speech,  declaimed  against  the  ambition  of 
Northumberland,  and  asserted  the  right  of  the  two  daughters 
of  Henry  VIII.  The  moment  he  had  finished,  the  earl  of 
Pembroke  drew  his  sword,  exclaiming,  <^  If  the  arguments  of 
my  lord  of  Arundel  do  not  persuade  you,  this  sword  shall 

*  The  reward  to  the  captor  was  an  estate  in  land  of  the  yearly  value  of 
1000/.  if  he  were  a  nobleman,  of  500L  if  a  knight,  of  500  marks  if  a  gentXc- 
man,  and  lOOL  if  a  yeoman.    Ibid. 

t  Some  of  them  may  be  seen  in  Strype,  iii.  rec.  p.  4.,  in  his  Cranmer, 
App.  165,  and  in  Heame's  Syllo^,  ep.  121. 

*  That  very  morning  they  signed  a  letter  to  lord  Rich,  thanking  him  for 
his  services  in  favour  of  Jane.  (Strype's  Cranmer,  App.  164.)  Did  they 
not  know  that  he  had  already  transferred  them  to  Mary  P  Flaynes,  i.  159. 
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make  Mary  queen,  or  I  will  die  in  her  quarrel. ''  He  was 
answered  with  shouts  of  approbation.  The  whole  body  rode 
in  procession  through  the  streets:  at  St  Paul's  cross  they 
proclaimed  Mary /.amidst  acclamations  which  drowned  the. 
voice  of  the  herald.  Te  Deum  was  sung  in  the  cathedral: 
beer,  wine,  and  money,  were  distributed  among  the  people: 
and  the  night  was  ushered  in  with  bonfires,  illuminations, 
and  the  accustomed  demonstrations  of  public  joy.* 

While  the  earl  of  Arundel  and  the  lord  Paget 
carried  the  intelligence  of   this  revolution  to    ^^^^^j"?' 
Framlingham,  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  with  his    arreBted.'* 
company  of  the  guard,  took  possession  of  the 
Tower.    The  next  morning,  the  lady  Jane  de-       j^j   20, 
parted  to  Sion  house.    fiec_xeign  had  lasted  but^ 
j^ne  daysj  and  they  had  been  days  of  anxiety  and  distress. 
She  had  suffered  much  from  her  own  apprehensions  of  an  un- 
fortunate result,  more  from  the  displeasure  of  her  husband, 
and  the  imperious  humour  of  his  mother. t    The  moment 
she  was  gone,  the  lords,  without  any  distinction  of  party, 
united  in  sending  an  order  to  Northumberland  to  disband  his 
forces,  and  to  acknowledge  Mary  for  his  sovereign.     But  he 
had  already  taken  the  only  part  which  prudence  suggested. 
Sending  for  the  vice-chancellor.  Dr.  Sands,  who,  on  the  pre- 
ceding Sunday,  had  preached  against  the  daughters  of  Henry, 
he  proceeded  to  the  market-place,  where,  with  tears  of  grief 
running  down  his  cheeks,  he  proclaimed  the  lady  Mary,  and 
threw  his  cap  into  the  air  in  token' of  joy.    The       j^   22. 
next  morning  he  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  high 
treason,  by  the  earl  of  Arundel,  and  was  conducted,  with 
several  of  his  associates,  to  the  Tower.     It  required  a  strong 
guard  to  protect  the  prisoners  from  the  vengeance  of  the 
popuIace.| 

*  Godwin,  lOr,  108.  Stow,  612.  King's  MSS.  zvii.  A.  ix.  Their  letter 
to  the  queen  is  in  Stzype's  Cnnmer,  App.  106.  *  * 

t  'I^e  quarrel  uose  nom  the  ambition  of  Guilford.  After  a  long^  diacus- 
flion,  Jane  coiiaented  to  g^ve  him  the  crown  by  act  of  parliament:  but  when 
flhe  was  left  to  herself,  she  repented  cf  her  ncility,  and  informed  him  that 
she  would  make  him  a  duke,  but  not  kin^.  In  his  anger  he  abstained  from 
her  company  and  her  bed,  and  threatened  to  go  back  to  Sion  house:  the 
dutcheaa  chided  and  upbndded  her;  and  she  was  so  alarmed,  that  she  per- 
tuaded  herself  they  had  given  her  poison.    See  her  letter  in  Pollini,  357. 

^  Stow,  612.  Godwin,  109.  The  number  of  prisoners  for  trial  was  twen- 
ty-seren — ^the  dukes  of  Suffolk  and  Northumberland ;  the  marquess  of 
Northampton;  the  earls  of  SunHngdon  and  Warwick;  the  lords  Robtrt^ 
Henry f  Ambrose,  and  Guilford  UudTey;  tbelady  Jane  Dudley;  the  bishops 
of  Canterbury,  London^  and  Elyj  the  lords  Fervers,  CHnton,  and  Cobham; 
the  judges  Montague  and  CholmeleyyZXiA  thechaneelhr  of  the  augmentaHonsi 
Andrew  Dudley,  John  Gates,  Henry  Gales,  Thomas  Palmer,  Henry  Palmer^ 
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The  lady  Elizabeth  had  taken  no  part  in  this 
^era^th*"  cofitest  To  a  messenger,  indeed,  from  North- 
capital,  umberland,  who  offered  her  a  large  sum  of  monejj 
and  a  valuable  erant  of  lands,  as  the  price  of  her 
voluntary  renunciation  of  all  right  to  the  succession,  she  re« 
plied,  that  she  had  no  right  to  renounce,  as  long  as  her  elder 
sister  was  living.  But,  if  she  did  not  join  the  uidy  Jane,  she 
did  nothing  in  aid  of  the  lady  Mary.  Under  the  excuse  of  a 
real  or  feigned  indisposition,  she  confined  herself  to  her  cham- 
ber, that,  whichever  party  proved  victorious,  she  might  claim 
the  negative  merit  of  non-resistance.  Now,  however,  the 
contest  was  at  an  end:  the  new  queen  approached  her  capital: 
and  Elizabeth  deemed  it  prudent  to  court  the  favour  of  the 
conqueror.     At  the  head  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  horse,  she 

July  31.  ™^^  ^^^  ^^  Aldgate.  They  rode  together  in  tri- 
umphal procession  through  the  streets,  which  were 
lined  with  the  different  crafts  in  their  gayest  attire.  Every 
eye  was  directed  towards  the  royal  sisters.  Those  who  had 
seen  Plenry  VIII.  and  Catharine,  could  discover  little  in  the 
queen,  to  remind  them  of  the  majestic  port  of  her  father,  or 
of  the  beautiful  features  and  graceful  carriage  of  her  mother. 
Her  figure  was  short  and  small:  the  lines  of  care  were  deeply 
fm pressed  on  her  countenance;  and  her  dark,  piercing  eyes 
struck  with  awe  all  those  on  whom  they  were  fixed.  In  per- 
sonal appearance  Elizabeth  had  the  advantage.  She  was  in 
the  bloom  of  youth,  about  half  the  age  of  the  queen.  With- 
out much  pretension  to  beauty,  she  could  boast  of  agreeable 
features,  large  blue  eyes,  a  tali  and  portly  figure,  and  of  hands, 
the  elegant  symmetry  of  which  she  was  proud  to  display  on 
every  occasion.*  As  they  passed,  their  ears  were  stunned 
with  the  acdamations  of  the  people:  when  they  entered  Uie 

John  Cheek,  John  York,  knights;  and  Dr.  Coch,  Hayne8,192, 193.  When 
this  list  was  given  to  the  queen»  she  struck  out  tlie  names  in  italics^  and  re- 
duced the  number  from  twenty -seven  to  eleven. 

*  They  are  thus  described  by  the  Venetian  Ambassador,  in  his  official 
communication  to  the  senate.  The  queen  is  donna  di  statura  piccola,  di 
persona  magre  e  delicata,  dissimile  in  tutto  al  padre  et  alia  madre. . .  .Iul  gli 
ocelli  tanto  vivi,  che  inducano  non  solo  riverentia  ma  timor.  Elizabeth  e 
piu  tosto  gpizioaa  che  bella,  di  persona  grande  e  ben  fonnata,  olivastra  in 
complesione,  belli  occhi,  e  sopra  tutto  bella  mano,  della  quale  ne  fa  pro- 
fessione.  The*writer  was  M.  Gio.  Michele,  galantissimo  e  virtuosissimo  gen- 
tilhuomo,  (Ep.  Poli,  v.  App.  349.)  who,  on  his  return  to  Venice,  compiled 
an  account  of  England,  by  order  of  the  senate.  It  was  read  in  tJiat  assem- 
bly. May  13, 1557.  The  MS.  is  in  the  Barberini  library,  No.  1208:  and  a 
copy  among  the  Lansdown  MSS.  DCCCXL.  D.  fol.  139.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  though  Bohun  says,  <*her  skin  was  of  pure  wiiitc"/'  and  Nauntun,  that 
her  complexion  was  fair,"  yet  Micheic,  who  oftt  n  saw  her,  here  asseHs 
that  she  was  olivastra  di  compic\ione,  of  an  olive  or  dark  complexion. 
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Tower,  they  found  kneeliog  on  the  green,  the  state  prisoners, 
the  dutchess  of  Somerset,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  son  of 
the  late  marquess  of  Exeter,  and  Gardiner,  the  deprived 
bishop  of  Winchester.  That  prelate  pronounced  a  short  con- 
gratulatoiy  address.  Mary,  affected  unto  tears,  called  them 
her  prisoners,  bade  them  rise,  and  having  kissed  them,  gave 
them  their  liberty.  The  same  day  she  ordered  a  dole  to  be 
distributed,  of  eight  pence,  to  every  poor  householder  in  the 
city. 

In  the  appointment  of  her  official  adf  isers  the 
new  queen  w^  directed  by  necessity  as  much  as    ''^^  "^^ 
choice.      If  the  lords,  who,  escapine  from  the 
Tower,  had  proclaimed  her  in  the  city,  expected  to  retain 
their  former  situations,  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who 
had  adhered  to  her  fortunes,  when  every  probability  was 
against  hec,  had  still  more  powerful  claims  on  her  gratitude. 
She  sought  to  satisfy  teth  classes,  by  admitting  them  into  her 
council:  and  to  these  she  added  a  few  others,  chiefly  Gardiner 
and  Tunstal,  the  deprived  bishops  of  Winchester  and  Dur- 
ham, who,  under  her  father,  had  been  employed  in  offices  of 
trust,  and  had  discharged  them  with  fidelity  and  success. 
The  acknowledged  abilities  of  the  former  soon  raised  him  to 
the  post  of  prime  minister.   He  first  received  the 
custody  of  the  seals,  and  was  soon  afterwards  ap-      ^^i^-^* 
pointed  chancellor.*    The  next  to  him  in  ability     Sept.  21. 
and  influence  in  the  council,  was  the  lord  Paget. 

Though  the  queen  found  herself  unexpectedlfr 
in  debt  from  the  policy  of  Northumberland,  who     ^''oclama- 
had  kept  the  officers  and  servants  of  the  crown 
three  years  in  arrear  of  their  salaries;t  she  issued  two  pro- 
clamations which  drew  upon  her  the  blessings  of  the  whole 
nation.     By  the  first  she  restored  a  depreciated     j^      »q 
currency  to  its  original  value:  ordered  a  new 
coinage  of  sovereigns  and  half-sovereigns,  angels  and  half- 
angels,  of  fine  gold ;  and  of  silver  groats,  haJf-groats,  and  pen- 
nies of  the  standard  purity;  and  charged  the  whole  loss  and 
expense  to  the  treasury.     By  the  other  she  remitted  to  her 
people,  in  gratitude  for  their  attachment  to  her  right,  the 
subsidy  of  four  shillings  in  the  pound  on  land,  and  two  shil- 
lings and  eight  pence  on  goods,  which  had  been  granted  to 

*  Noailles,  ii.  123.  Gardiner  was  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  French 
ministersi  from  the  uncourteouf  manner  in  which,  on  two  occasions,  he  had 
executed  the  harsh  and  imperious  mandates  of  his  master,  Henry  Vlll. 
Noailles  complains  that  imprisonment  had  not  tamed  liim.     Ibid. 

t  Noailles,  ii.  92.  His  object  had  been  jo  attach  thorn  to  his  cause, 
through  the  fear  of  loVmp  their  arrears. 
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the  orown  by  the  late  parliament*  At  the  same  time  she 
introduced,  within  the  palace,  an  innovation  highly  gratify- 
ing to  the  younger  branches  of  the  nobility,  though  it  fore- 
bode little  good  to  the  reformed  preachers.  Under  Edward, 
their  fanaticism  had  given  to  the  court  a  sombre  and  funeral 
appearance.  That  they  might  exclude  from  it  the  pomps  of 
the  devil,  they  had  strictly  forbidden  all  richness  of  apparel, 
and  every  fashionable  amusement  But  Mary,  who  recol^ 
lected  with  pleasure  the  splendid  gaieties  of  her  father's 
^         reign,  appeared  publicly  in  jewels  and  coloured 

Aug.  o.  gilts;  the  ladies,  emancipated  frovif,  restraint,  co- 
pied her  example :  and  tile  courtiers,  encouraged  by  the  ap- 
probation of  their  sovereign,  presumed  to  dress  with  a  splen- 
dour that  became  their  rank  fn  the  state.t  A  new  impulse 
'  was  thus  communicated  to  all  classes  of  persons:  and  con- 
siderable sums  were  expended  by  the  citizens,  in  public  and 
private  decorations,  preparatory  to  the  coronation.     That 

Q  ti  ceremony  was  performed  after  the  ancient  rite, 

by  Gardiner,  bishop  of  WinchtsterrJ  and  was 
concluded  in  the  usual  manner,  with  a  magnificent  banquet 
in  Westminster  hall.§  The  same  day  a  general  pardon  wis 
proclaimed,  with  the  exception,  by  name,  of  sixty  individuals 
who  had  been  committed  to  prison,  or  confined  to  their  own 
houses,  by  order  of  council,  for  treasonable  or  seditious  of- 
fences committed  since  the  queen's  accession. 

But  though  Mary  was  now  fiftnly  seated  on  the  throne, 
she  found  hgrself  without  a  friend,  to  whom  she  could  open 
her  mind  with  freedom  and  safety.  Among  the  leading 
members  of  her  council  there  was  not  one  who  had  not,  in 
the  reigns  of  her  father  or  her  brother,  professed  himself  her 
enemy;  nor  did  she  now  dare  to  trust  them  with  her  confi- 

*  Strype.  iii.  B,  10.  St.  1.  Mary,  c.  xvii.  The  sovereign  was  to  pass  at 
thirty,  the  angel  at  ten  shUlings.    Noailles,  141. 

f  Elle  a  desja  ost6  les  wperstUwnSf  qui  estoient  par  cydevant,  que  les 
femmes,  ne  portassent  dorures  ni  habiUemens  de  couleur,  estant  elle  mesme 
et  beaucoup  de  sa  compagnie,  parses  de  dorures,  et  habilMes  d.  la  Fran- 
^oise  de  robes  ii  grandz  manches.  Noailles,  ii.  104.  Elle  est  I'une  des 
dames  du  monde,  qui  prend  maintenant  aultant  de  plaisir  en  habilleroens. 
146.  Les  millords  et  jeunes  seigneurs  portent  chausses  aultant  ezquises, 
soit  de  thoiles  et  drapz  d'or  et  broderies,  que  j'en  aye  peu  veoir  en  France 
ne  ailleurs,  211. 

ir'*li  was  done  royally,  and  such  a  multitude  of  people  resorted  out  of  all 
parties  of  the  realme  to  se  the  same,  that  the  like  had  not  been  seen  to- 
fore. ''    Cont.  of  Fabian^  557. 

§  Strype,  iii.  36.  Stow,  616.  HoUings.  1091.  In  the  church  Elizabeth 
carried  the  crown.  She  whispered  to  Noailles,  that  it  was  very  heavy. 
'*  Be  patient,"  he  replied;  "  it  will  seem  lighter,  when  it  is  on  your  own 
head.*'  Renard  apud  GriflTet,  ziii. 
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dence^  till  she  had  assured  herself  of  their  fidelity.     In  this 
distress  she  had  recourse  to  the  prince  who  had 
always  proved  himself  her  friend,  and  who,  she    "^^  i^S* 
persuaded  herself,  could  have  no  interest  in  de»    emperor 
ceiving  her.     SJie  solicited  the  advice  of  the  em- 
peror on  three  very  important  questions:  the  punishment  of 
those'  who  had  conspired  to  de])rive  her  of  the  crown,  the 
choice  of  her  future  husband,  and  the  restoration  of  the  an- 
cient worship.     It  was  agreed  betwen  them  that  the  cor- 
respondence on  these  subjects  should  pass  through  the  hands 
of  the  imperial  ambassador,  Sitlon  de  Benard;  and  that  he, 
to  elude  suspicion,  should  live  in  comparative  privacy,  and 
very  seldom  make  his  appelrance  at  court 

1.  To  the  first  (]|uestion  Charles  replied,  that  it 
was  the  common  interest  of  sovereigns  that  re-  Ju*^^?^'^ 
bellion  should  not^o  unpunished;  but  that  she 
ought  to  blend  mercy  with  Justice]^  and,  having  inflicted 
speedy  vengeance  on  the  chief  ef  the  conspirators,  to  grant  a 
freehand  unsolicited  pardon  to  the  reo^ainder.  In  .  .  ^o 
compliance  with  this  advice,  Mary  selected  out 
of  the  list  of  prisoners  seven  only  for  immediate  trial,  the 
duke  of  Northumberland,  the  contriver  and  executor  of  the 
plot;  his  son,  the  earl  of  Warwick;  the  marquess  of  North- 
ampton, sir  John  &ates,  sir  Henry  Gates,  sir  Andrew  Dud- 
ley, and  sir  Thomas  Palmer,  his  principal  counsellors  and 
constant  associates.  It  was  in  vain  that  the^Pnperial  minis- 
ters urged  her  to  include  the  lady  Jane  in  the  number.  Were 
she  spared,  the  queen,  they  alleged,  could  never  reign  in  se- 
curity. The  first  faction  that  dared,  would  again  set  her  up 
as  a  rival.  She  had  usurped  the  crown;  and  policy  required 
that  she  should  pay  the  forfeit  of  her  presumption.  But  Mary 
undertook  her  defence.  She  could  not,  she  said,  find  in  her 
heart  or  in  her  conscience  to  put  her  unfortunate  cousin  to 
death.  Jane  was  not  so  guilty  as  the  emperor  believed.  She 
had  not  been  the  accomplice  of  Northumberland,  but  merely 
a  puppet  in  his  hands.  Neither  was  she  his  daughter-in-law; 
for  she  had  been  validly  contracted  to  another  person,  before 
she  was  compelled  to  marry  Guilford  Dudley.  As  for  the 
danger  arising  from  her  pretensions,  it  ivas  but  imaginary. 
Every  requisite  precaution  might  be  taken,  before  she  was 
restored  to  liberty.* 

For  the  trial  of  the  three  noblemen,  the  duke 
of  Norfolk  had  been  appointed   high   steward.     Their tnal.. 

*  Bcnard  »pud  Griffet,  zi. 
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Aujr  18.  Whea  they  were  brought  before  their  peers, 
Northumberland  submitted  to  the  consideratioD 
of  the  court  the  following  questions:  Could  that  man  be  guilty 
of  treason  who  had  acted  by  the  authority  of  the  council,  and 
under  the  warrant  of  the  great  seal ;  or  could  those  persons  sit 
in  judgment  upon  him  who,  during  the  whole  proceeding, 
had  been  his  advisers  and  accomplices?  It  was  replied,  that 
the  council  and  great  seal  of  which  he  spoke,  were  not  those 
of  the  sovereign,  but  oC  an  usurper;  and  tliat  the  lords  to 
whom  he  alluded,  were  able  in  law  to  sit  as  judges,  so  long 
as  there  was  no  record  of  attainder  against  them.  In  these 
answers  he  acquiesced;  pleaded  guilty  together  with  his  com- 
panions; and  petitioned  the  queen  that  she  would  commute 
his  punishment  into  decapitation;  that  mercy  might  be  ex- 
tended to  his  children  who  had  acted  under  his  direction; 
that  he  might  have  the  aid  of  an  able  divine  to  prepare  him- 
self for  death;  and  mig^t  be  allowed  to  confer  with  the  two 
lords  of  the  council  on  certnin  secrets  of  staff,  which  had 
come  to  his  knowledge,  while  he  was  prime  minister.  To 
these  requests  Mary  assented.^ 

Of  the  three  lords,  Northumberland  alone,  of 
And  pun-       ^j^g  f^yp  commoners,  who  also  pleaded  guilty,  sir 

Aug.  21.  John  Gates  and  sir  Thomas  Palmer  were  selected 
for  execution.  The  morning  before  they  sufifered, 
they  attended  and  communicated  at  a  solemn  mass  in  the 
Tower,  in  preflcnce  of  several  lords,  and  of  the  mayor  and 
aldermen.  On  the  scaffold  a  few  words  passed  between  Gates 
and  the  duke.  Each  charged  the  other  with  the  origin  of 
the  conspiracy;  but  the  altercation  was  conducted  witli  tem- 
per, and  they  ended  by  reciprocally  asking  forgiveness. 
Northumberland,  stepping  to  the  rail,  addressed  the  specta- 
tors. He  acknowledged  the  justice  of  his  punishment,  but 
denied  that  he  was  the  first  projector  of  the  treason.  He 
called  on  them  to  witness  that  he  was  in  charity  with  all  man- 
kind: that  he  died  in  the  faith  of  his  fathers,  though  ambition 
had  induced  him  to  conform  in  practice  to  a  worship  which 
he  condemned  in  his  heart:  and  that  his  last  prayer  was  for 

•  Stow,  614.  Howettjs  State  Trials,  765.  Persons  (in  his  Wardword, 
p.  44.)  informs  us,  that  in  consequence  of  the  last  request,  Gardiner  and 
another  counsellor  (the  infoTiner  of  Persons)  visited  him  in  the  Tower. 
The  duke  earnestly  petitioned  for  life,  Gardiner  g^ave  him  little  hope,  but 
promised  his  services.  Uetuming  to  court,  he  entreated  the  queen  to 
spare  the  prisoner,  and  had  in  a  manner  obtained  her  consent;  but  the 
opposite  party  in  the  cabinet  ^TOte  to  the  emperor,  who  by  letter  per- 
Buaded  Mary  "  that  it  was  not  safe  for  her  or  the  state  to  pardon  his  life." 
From  Renard's  despatches  I  hare  no  doubt  that  this  account  is  subsUntially 
correct. 
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the  return  of  his  countrymen  to  the  catholic  church,  from 
which  he  had  been  instrumental  in  leading  them  astray. 
Gates  and  Palmer  suffered  after  the  duke,  each  expressing 
similar  sentiments,  and  soliciting  the  prayern  of  the  be- 
holders.* 

2.  Under  the  reign  of  Edward^  Mary  had  spon- 
taneously preferred  a  single  life:  but,  from  the  Qw^en  pro- 
moment  of  her  accession  to  the  throne,  she  made  E»^!f!,  ^° 
no  secret  of  her  intention  to  marry.  Of  natives  July  29; 
two  only  were  proposed  to  her  choice,  both  de- 
scended from  the  house  of  York;  Cardinal  Pole,  and  Courte- 
ney,  whom  the  queen  had  recently  liberated  from  the  Tow- 
er. The  cardinal  she  respected  for  his  talents  and  virtues^ 
his  advocacy  of  her  mother's  right,  and  his  sufferings  in  her 
cause.  But  his  age  and  infirmities  forljade  her  to  think  of 
him  for  a  husband.t  Courteney  was  young  and  handsome: 
his  royal  descent  and  unmerited  imprisonment  (for  his  charac- 
ter was  unknown)  had  made  him  the  favourite  of  the  nation: 
and  his  mother,  the  countess  of  Exeter,  was  the  individual 
companion  and  bed-fellow  of  the  queen.  Mary  at  first  be- 
trayed a  partiality  for  the  young  man:  she  creatcjd  him  earl 
of  Devonshire:  she  sought,  by  different  artifices,  to  keep  him 
near  herself  and  his  mother:  and  she  made  it  her  study  to 
fashion  his  manners,  which  during  his  confinement  in  the 
Tower,  had  been  entirely  neglected.  The  courtiers  confi- 
dently predicted  their  marriage;  and  Gardiner  promoted  it 
with  all  the  influence  of  his  station.  But  if  Courteney  had 
made  any  impression  on  the  heart  of  the  queen,  it  was 
speedily  effaced  by  his  misconduct  Having  once  tasted  of 
liberty,  he  resolved  to  enjoy-  it  without  restraint.  He  fre- 
quented the  lowest  society:  he  spent  much  of  his  time  in  the 
company  of  prostitutes;  and  he  indulged  in  gratifications  dis- 
graceful to  his  rank,  and  shocking  to  the  piety  and  feelings  of 

*  If  we  may  believe  Fox  (iii.  13.)  Northumberland  was  induced  to  make 
this  profession  of  his  belief,  by  a  delusive  promise  of  pardon.  He  himself 
asserts  the  contraiy.  "  1  do  protest  to  you,  good  people,  earnestly,  even 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  that  this,  which  I  have  spoken,  is  of  myself, 
not  bein^  required  nor  moved  thereto  of  any  man,  nor  for  any  flattery,  nor 
hope  of  life.  And  I  Uke  witness  of  my  lord  of  Worcester  here,  my  ghostly 
ikther,  that  he  found  me  in  this  mind  and  opinion,  when  he  came  to  me." 
Stow,  615.  Indeed,  he  was  known,  in  Edward's  reign,  to  have  no  other 
religion  than  interest,  and  on  one  occasion  spoke  so  contumeliously  of  the 
new  service,  thkt  archbishop  Cranmer  in  a  moment  of  zeal  or  passion,  chal< 
lenged  him  to  a  duel.  Ad  duellum  provocaret.  Parker,  Ant.  Brit  341. 
*•  He  offered  to  combatc  with  the  duke."     Morrice  apud  Strype,  430. 

t  Quant  au  Cardinal,  je  ne  scay  pas  qui  parle  que  la  royne  y  cut  op- 
pinion;  car  il  n'est  ne  d'age,  ne  de  sanct^  convcnables  k  ce  qu'elte 
deroande,  et  qui  luy  est  proprc.    NoaiUes,  207. 
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the  queea.  It  was  in  vain  that  she  commissioned  a  gentleman 
of  the  court  to  guide  his  inexperience;  in  vain  that  the  French 
and  Venetian  ambassadors  admonished  him  of  the  conse- 
quences of  his  folly:  he  scorned  their  advice,  refused  to  speak 
to  his  monitor,  and  pursued  his  wild  career,  till  he  had  en- 
tirely forfeited  the  esteem  and  favour  of  his  sovereign.  In 
public  she  observed,  that  it  was  not  for  her  honour  to  marry 
a  subject;  but. to  her  confidential  friends  she  attributed  the 
cause  to  the  immorality  of  Courteney.* 

The  foreign  princes,  mentioned  by  the  lords 
The  wnpc-  ^f  ^he  council,  were  the  king  of  Denmark,  the 
kOs  aon^  prince  of  Spain,  the  infant  of  Portugal,  the  prince 
of  Piedmont,  and  the  son  of  the  king  of  the  Ro- 
mans. Mary,  who  had  already  asked  the  advice  of  the  em- 
peror, waited  with  impatience  for  his  answer.  It  was  obvi- 
ously the  interest  of  Charles  that  she  should  prefer  his  soa 
Philip.  His  inveterate  enemy,  the  king  of  France,  was  in 
possession  of  the  young  queen  of  Scots ;  within  two  or  three 
years  that  princess  would  be  married  to  the  dauphin ;  and  in 
all  probability  the  crown  of  Scotland  would  be  united  to  that 
of  France^  But  if  Charles  had  hitherto  envied  the  good  for- 
tune of  Henry,  accident  had  now  made  him  amends:  the 
queen  of  England  was  a  better  match  than  the  queen  of  Scot^ 
land;  and  if  he  could  persuade  Mary  to  give  her  hand  to 
Philip,  that  alliance  would  confer  on  him  a  proud  superiority 
over  hrs  rival.  He  was,  however,  careful  not  to  commit 
himself  by  too  hasty  an  answer :  but  trusted  for  a  while  to  the 
A  ?  14  address  and  influence  of  Renard.  That  ambas- 
sador was  admonii^hed  to  consider  this  as  the  most 
important  but  most  delicate  point  in  his  mission:  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  inclination  of  a  woman  was  more  likely  to  be 
inflamed  than  extinguished  by  opposition :  to  draw  to  light, 
by  distant  questions  and  accidental  remarks,  the  secret  dis- 
positions of  the  queen;  to  throw  into  his  conversation  occa- 
sional hints  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  foreign 

*  NoftilleB,  111,  112.  147,  218.  230.  Cesle  Royne  est  en  mauTaise  op- 
pinion  de  luy,  pour  avoir  entendu  qu'il  fkict  beaucoup  de  jeuneases,  et 
mesme  d'aller  souvent  avecques  let  femmes  publicques  et  de  mauvaise  vie, 
et  suivre  d'aultres  compajgnies  sana  regarder  la  gravity  et  rang  qu'il  doibt 

tenir  pour  aspirer  en  si  hault  lieu Mais  il  est  si  mal  ayse  ^  conduire, 

qu'il  ne  veult  croire  personne,  et  comme  celluy  qui  a  demeur^  toute  sa  vie 
dans  une  tour,  se  vo3rant  maintenant  jouyr  d'une  grande  liberty  il  ne  se 
peult  saouller  des  delices  d'icelle,  n'ayant  aulcune  craincte  des  choses 

au'on  luy  mette  devant  les  yeulj^.  Ibid.  219,  220.  I  have  transcribed 
lese  passagesf  beeause  Hume,  to  account  for  the  rejection  of  Courteney, 
has  given  us  a  very  romsntic  statement,  for  which  he  could  have  no  better 
aatbority  than  his  own  imagination. 
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alliance;  and,  above  all,  to  commit  no  act,  to  drop  no  word, 
from  which  she  might  infer  that  he  was  an  enemy  to  her  mar- 
riage with  Courteney.*  Renard  obeyed  his  instructions :  he 
watched  with  attention  the  successive  steps  by  which  that 
nobleman  sunk  in  the  royal  estimation ;  and  soon  ^  .  ^ 
announced  to  his  sovereign  that  Courteney  had 
no  longer  any  hold  on  the  affections  of  Mary.  Charles  now 
ordered  him  to  inform  the  queen  that  he  approved  of  the 
reasons  which  had  induced  her  to  reject  her  young  kinsman, 
and  was  sorry  that  the  unambitious  piety  of  cardinal  Pole 
made  him  prefer  the  duties  of  a  clergyman  to  the  highest  of 
worldly  distinctions.  Still  perhaps  she  had  no  cause  to  regret 
the  loss  of  either:  a  foreign  prince  woiild  bring,  as  a  husband, 
a  firmer  support  to  her  throne :  and,  were  it  that  his  age  would 
allow  him,  he  should  himself  aspire  to  the  honour  of  her  hand. 
He  might,  however,  solicit  in  favour  of  others;  nor  could  he 
offer  to  her  choice  one  more  dear  to  himself  than  his  son,  the 
prince  of  Spain.  The  advantages  of  such  a  union  were  evi- 
dent: but  let  her  not  be  swayed  by  his  authority:  she  had 
only  to  consult  her  own  inclination  and  judgment,  and  to 
communicate  the  result  to  him  without  fear  or  reserv^.t 

It  was  soon  discovered  by  the  courtiers  that 
Philip  had  been  proposed  to  the  queen,  and  had  ^P^^*i^°" 
not  beep  rejected.  The  chancellor  was  the  first  ^  ^' 
to  remonstrate  with  his  sovereign.  He  observed  to  her  that 
her  people  would  more  readily  submit  to  the  rule  of  a  native 
than  of  a  foreigner;  that  the  arrogance  of  the  Spaniards  had 
rendered  them  odious  in  other  nations,  and  would  never  be 
borne  by  Englishmen;  that  Philip  by  his  haughty  carriage  had 
already  earned  the  dislike  of  his  own  subjects;  that  such  an 
alliance  must  be  followed  by  perpetual  war  with  the  king  of 
France,  who  would  never  consent  that  the  Low  Countries 
should  be  annexed  to  the  English  crown;  and  that  the  mar- 
riage could  not  be  validly  celebrated  without  a  dispensation 
from  the  pope,  whose  authority  was  not  yet  acknowledged  in 
the  kingdom.  Gardiner,  who  spoke  the  sentiments  of  the 
majority  of  the  council,  was  followed  by  others  of  his  col- 
leagues; they  were  opposed  by  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  earl 
of  Arundel,  and  the  lord  Paget  j: 

*  Car  si  elle  y  avoit  fantaisie,  elle  ne  layroit,  si  elle  est  du  natiirel  des 
autres  femmes,de  passer  outre,  et  si  se  resentirdit  ^  jamais  de  ce  que  yous 
lui  en  pourriex  avoir  dit.    Renard's  MSS.  iiL  fol.  38. 

f  Nous  ne  voudrions  choisir  autre  partie  en  ce  monde  que  de  nous  allier 
noos  m^mes  avec  elle. — Mais  au  lieu  de  nous,  ne  lui  saurions  mettre  en 
avant  personnage,  qui  nous  soit  plus  cher  que  notre  propre  fils.  Renard's 
MSS.  ui.  foL  49.    Griffet^ziv. 

i  NoaiUes,  i.  214.  Renard's  MSS.  iii.  fol.  48.  Griifet,  zrl.  xix.  Most 
of  tmr  historiani  represent  Gardiner  as  the  enemy  of  Courteney,  and  the 
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0»  no  persons  did  this  intelligence  make  a  deeper  impres- 
sion than  on  the  French  and  Venetian  ambassadors,  who 
deemed  it  their  duty  to  throw  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a 
marriage  which  would  so  greatly  augment  the  power  of  Spain. 
They  secretly  gave  advice  to  Courteney ;  they  promised  their 
influence  to  create  a  party  in  his  favour;  and  they  laboured 
to  obtain  in  the  ensuing  parliament  a  declaration  against  tbe 
Spanish  match,  Noailles  went  even  further.  He  intrigued 
with  the  discontented  of  every  descriptifiin:  and  though  it 
was  contrary  to  the  instructions  of  his  sovereign,  he  endea- 
voured to  propagate  a  notion,  that  the  rightful  heir  to  the 
crown  was  neither  Mary,  nor  Elizabeth,  nor  Jane,  but  the 
young  queen  of  Scotland,  Mary  Stuart,  daughter  to  the  eldest 
sister  of  Henry  VHI.* 

3.  That  attachment  to  the  ancient  faith  which 
Orders  re-  Mary  had  shown  during  the  reign  of  her  brother, 
rellgioif  ^**^  "o^  been  loosened  by  the  late  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  identify  the  cause  of  rebellion  with  that 
of  the  reformation.  On  her  accession,  she  acquainted  both 
the  emperor  and  the  king  of  France  with  her  determination 
to  rest(ye  the  catholic  worship.  Henry  applauded  her  zeal, 
and  offered  the  aid  of  his  forces,  if  it  were  necessary,  towards 
the  accomplishment  of  the  work;  but  Charles  advised  her  to 
1   21         proceed  with  temper  and  caution,  and  to  abstain 

^^  ^     '        from  any  public  innovation  till  she  had  obtained 
the  consent  of  her  parliament.   It  was  in  compliance  with  his 

.  o  wi<^h  that  she  suffered  the  archbishop  to  officiate 
according  to  the  established  form  at  the  funeral  of 
her  brother  in  Westminster  abbey:  but  a  solemn  dirge  and 
high  mass  were  chaunted  for  him  at  the  same  time  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Tower,  in  tho  presence  of  the  nobility  and  cour- 
tiers, to  the  number  of  three  hundred  persons.!  She  issued 
no  order  for  the  public  restoration  of  the  ancient  service:  but 

deTiscrof  the  Spanish  match.  It  is,  however,  evident,  from  the  despatches 
of  both  ambassadors,  that  he  was  the  friend  of  Courteney,  and  tbe  great 
opponent  of  the  marriage.  It  must  also  have  been  so  understood  at  the 
time:  for  Persons,  who  never  saw  those  despatches,  says,  **  Every  child 
acquainted  with  that  state  knoweth  or  may  learn,  that  B.  Gardiner  was  of 
the  contrary  part  or  faction  that  fiivoured  young  Edward  Courteney,  the 
earl  of  Devonshire,  and  would  have  had  him  to  marry  the  queen."  Ward- 
word,  46. 

•  Noailles,  145. 157.  161.  164.  168.  194.  211.  221. 
t  Noailles,  108.  129.  Griffet,  xi.  Non  se  trop  haster  avec  zele-— maia 
qu'eUe  s'accommode  avec  toute  douceur  se  conformant  aux  definitions  du 
parlement,  sans  rien  faire  toutefois  de  sa  personne  qui  soit  contre  sa  con- 
science, ayant  seulement  la  messe  &  part  en  sa  chambre— -qu'elle  attende 
i'usques  elle  aye  opportunity  de  rassembler  parlement  Renard's  MSS. 
ii.  foL  34. 
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she  maintained  that  she  bad  a  right  to  worship  God  as  she 
pleased  within  her  own  palace;  and  was  highly  flattered  by 
the  compliance  of  those  who  followed  her  example.  The 
proceedings  against  the  bishops,  deprived  in  the  last  reign, 
were  revised  and  reversed  in  a  new  court  of  delegates,  held 
by  the  royal  authority;  and  Gardiner,  Bonner,  Tunstal, 
Heath,  and  Day,  recovered  the  possession  of  their  respective 
churches.  The  real  object  of  the  queen  could  not  remain  a 
secret;  the  reformed  preachers  from  the  pulpit  alarmed  the  , 
zeal  of  their  hearers;  and  the  catholic  clergy,  trusting  to  the 
protection  of  their  sovereign,  feared  not  to  transgress  the  ejc- 
isting  laws.     A  riot  was  occasioned  by  the  un«  . 

authorized  celebration  of  mass  in  a  church  in  the 
horse  market.    The  council  reprimanded  and  imprisoned  the 
priest;  and  the  queen  sending  for  the  lord  mayor       .       .^ 
and  aldermen,  ordered  them  to  put  down  all  tu-        ^^' 
multuous  assemblies.     But  the  passions  of  the  reformers  had 
been  excited:  and  the  very  next  day  the  peace  of  the  metro- 
polis was  interrupted  by  another  ebullition  of  religious  ani- 
mosity.    Bourne,  one  of  the  royal  chaplains,  had       .       ^^ 
been  appointed  to  preach  at  St  P:|uPs  cross.     In        ^^' 
the  course  of  his  sermon  he  complained  of  the  late  innovations, 
afid  of  the  illegal  deprivation  of  the  catholic  prelates.    ^'  Pull 
him  down,'*  suddenly  exclaimed  a  voice  in  the  crowd.    The 
cry  was  echoed  by  several  groups  of  women  and  children: 
and  a  dagger,  thrown  yith  considerable  violence,  struck  one 
of  the  columns  of  the  pulpit.     Bourne,  alarmed  for  his  life, 
withdrew  into  St  PauPs  church,  under  the  protection  of 
Bradford  and  Rogers,  two  reformed  preachers. 

This  outrage,  evidently  preconcerted,  injured  the  cause 
which  it  was  designed  to  serve.     It  furnished  Mary  with  a 
pretext  to  forbid,  after  the  example  of  the  two  last  monarchs, 
preaching  in  public  without  license.  The  citizens       .       .^ 
were  made  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  their 
children  and  servants:  and  the  lord  mayor  was  told  to  resign 
the  sword  into  the  hands  of  the  sovereign,  if  he  were  unable 
to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  city.*     A  proclama-       .       ^g 
tion  followed,  in  which  the  queen  declared  that 
she  could  not  conceal  her  religion,  which  God  and  the  world 
knew  that  she  had  professed  from  her  infancy:  but  she  had  no 
intention  to  compel  any  one  to  embrace  it  till  farther  order 
were  taken  by  common  consent;  and  therefore  she  strictly 
forbade  all  persons  to  excite  sedition  among  the  people,  or  to 

*  Journal  of  council  in  Archxologta,  xviii.  173, 1T4.  Haynes,  i.  168 — 170. 
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ferment  dissention  by  using  the  opprobrious  terms  of  heretic 
or  papist* 

The  reformers  now  fixed  their  hopes  on  the 
^^forrai       constancy  of  the  lady  Elizabeth,  the  presumptive 
heir  to  the  throne.    They  already  considered  her 
as  the  rival  of  the  queen;  and  it  was  openly  said  that  it  would 
not  be  more  difficult  to  transfer  the  sceptre  to  her  hands  than 
it  had  been  to  place  it  in  those  of  Mary.     On  this  account  it 
had  been  proposed  by  some  of  the  royal  adTisers,  as  a  measure 
of  precaution,  to  put  Elizabeth  under  a  temporary  arrest:  but 
M^ry  refused  hei*  assent,  and  rather  souglit  to  weaken  her 
sister's  interest  with  the  reformers,  by  withdrawing  her  from 
the  new  to  the  ancient  worship.    For  some  time  the  princess 
resisted  every  attempt:  but  when  she  learned  that  her  repug- 
nance was  thought  to  arise,  not  from  motives  of  conscience, 
but  from  the  persuasions  of  the  factious,  she  solicited  a  private 
2        audience,  threw  herself  on  her  knees,  and  ej^cused 
^  ^^ '  '       her  past  obstinacy,  on  the  ground  that  she  had 
never  practised  any  other  than  the  reformed  worship,  nor 
ever  studied  the  articles  of  the  ancient  faith.    Perhaps,  i£  she 
were  furnished  with  books^  and  aided  by  the  instructions  of 
divines,  she  might  see  her  errors,  and  embrace  the  religion 
of  her  fathers.     Aflter  this  beginning,  the  reader  will  not  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  her  conversion  was  effected  in  the  short 
course  of  a  week.     Mary  now  treated  her  with 
Sept  8.        extraordinary  kindness:  lyd  Elizabeth,  to  prove 
Dec.  2.        ^^^  sincerity,  not  only  accompanied  her  sister  to 
mass,  but  opened  a  chapel  in  her  own  house,  and 
^rote  to  the  emperor  for  leave  to  purchase  in  Flanders,  a  cha- 
lice, cross,  and  the  ornaments  usualljn  employed  in  the  cele- 
bration of  the  catholic  worship.! 

But  the  protestant  cause  was  consoled  for  the 
SdSISSwi.  defection  of  Elizabeth  by  the  zeal  of  the  arch- 
bishop. Cranmer  had  hitherto  experienced  the 
lenity  of  the  queen.  Though  he  had  been  the  author  of  her 
mother's  divorce,  and  one  of  the  last  to  abandon  the  conspi- 
racy of  Northumberland,  he  had  not  been  sent  to  the  Tower, 
but  received  an  order  to  confine  himself  to  his  palace  at 
Lambeth.  In  this  retirement  he  had  leisure  to  mourn  over 
the  failure  of  his  hopes,  and  to  anticipate  the  abolition  of  that 
worship,  which  he  had  laboured  so  earnestly  to  establish. 
But  to  add  to  his  afSiction,  intelligence  was  brought  him  that 

•  Wilk.  Con.  IT.  86. 

t  Compare  the  despatches  of  Noailles,  138. 141. 160.  with  those  of  Renard 
in  Griffet,  xi.  xxW. 
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the  catholic  service  had  been  performed  in  his  church  at  Can- 
terbury; that  by  strangers  this  innoTation  was  supposed  to 
have  been  made  by  his  order  or  with  his  consent;  and  that  a 
report  was  circulated  of  his  having  offered  to  celebrate  mass 
before  the  queen.     Cranmer  hastened  to  refute  these  charges 
by  a  public  denial:  and  in  a  declaration  which,  while  its  bold- 
ness does  honour  to  his  courage,  betrays  by  its  asperity  the 
bitterness  of  his  feelings,  asserted  that  the  mass  was  the  devise 
and  invention  of  the  father  of  lies,  who  was  even  then  perse- 
cuting Christ,  his  holy  word^and  his  church:  that  it  was  not 
he,  the  archbishep,  but  a  false,  flattering,  lying  and  deceitful 
monk,  who  had  restored  the  ancient  worship  at  Canterbury; 
that  be  had  never  offered  to  say  mass  before  the  queen,  but 
was  willing  with  her  permission,  to  show  that  it  contained 
many  horrible  blasphemies ;  and  with  the  aid  of  Peter  Martyr 
to  prove,  that  the  doctrine  and  worship  established  under 
Edward,  was  the  same  as  had  been  believed  and  practised  in 
the  first  ages  of  the  Christian  church.*     Of  this  intemperate 
declaration  several  copies  were  dispersed,  and  publicly  read 
to  the  people  in  the  streets.     The  council  sent       q  ,^*  « 
for  the  archbishop,  and  <<  after  a  long  and  serious         ^^ 
debate  committed  him  to  the  Tower,  as  well  for  the  treason 
committed  by  him  against  the  queen's  highness,  as  for  the 
aggravating  the  same  his  offence  by  spreading  abroad  seditious 
bills,  and  moving  tumults  to  the  disquietness  of  the  present 
state."     A  few  dajiy  afterwards,  Latimer,  who 
probably  had  imitated  the  conduct  of  the  metro-        ^^  ' 
politan,  was  also  sent  to  the  same  prison  for  ^^  his  seditious 
demeanour."! 

To  Julius  III.  tht  Roman  pontiff,  the  acces- 
sion of  Mary  had   been  a  subject  of  triumph.     The  pope 
Foreseeing  the  result  he  immediately  appointed     p^P^il;^ 
cardinal  Pole  his  legate  to  the  queen,  the  emperor    lente^ 
and  the  king  of  France.     But  Pole  hesitated  to 
leave  his  retirement  at  Magguzzano,  on  the  margin  of  the 
lake  of  Guarda,  without  more  satisfactory  information;  and 
Dandino   the   legate  at  Brussels^  despatched  to  England  a 
gentleman  of  his  suite,  Gianfrancesco  Commendone,  cham- 
berlain to  the  pontiff.     Commendone,  came  from  Gravelines 
to  London  in  the  character  of  a  stranger,  whose  uncle  was 
lately  dead,   leaving  accounts  of  importance   unsettled    in 
England..    For  some  days  he  wandered  unknown  through 
the  streets,  carefully  noting  whatever  he  saw  or  heard :  till 

*  Strype'ft  Cranmer,  305. 

t  Journal  of  counoil,  in  Arehxol.  xviii.  175.  Hayne^,  i.  18.)^  1&4. 
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chance  brought  him  into  the  company  of  an  old  acquaintance 
of  the  name  of  Lee,  then  a  servant  in  the  royal  household. 
Through  him  Commendone  procured  more  than  one  interview 
with  Mary;  and  carried  from  her  the  following 
^^'  message  to  the  pope  and  the  cardinal:  that  it  was 

her  most  anxious  wish  to  see  her  kingdom  reconciled  with 
the  holy  see;  that  for  this  purpose  she  meant  to  procure  the 
repeal  of  all  laws  trenching  on  the  doctrine  or  discipline  of 
the  catholic  church:  that  on  the  other  hand  she  hoped  to 
experience  no  obstacle  on  the  part  of  the  pontiff,  or  of  her 
kinsman  the  papal  representative:  and  that^for  the  success  of 
the  undertaking  it  would  be  necessary  to  act  with  temper  and 
prudence ;  to  respect  the  prejudices  of  her  subjects;  and  most 
carefully  to  conceal  the  least  trace  of  any  correspondence 
between  her  and  the  court  of  Rome.* 

SOch  was  the  situation  of  affairs,  when  Mary 
Meeting  of  j^^^  j^^p  gpgt  parliamentt  Both  peers  and  com- 
^^OctTs"  moners,  according  to  the  usage  of  ancietit  times, 
accompanied  their  sovereign  to  a  solemn  mass  of 
the  Holy  Ghost;  the  chancellor  in  his  speech  to  the  houses, 
the  speaker  in  his  address  to  the  throne,  celebrated  the  piety, 
the  clemency,  and  the  other  virtues  of  their  sovereign;  and 
her  ears  were  repeatedly  greeted  with  the  loudest  expressions 
of  loyalty  and  attachment  The  two  objects,  which  at  this 
moment  she  had  principally  at  heart,  were  to  remove  from 
herself  the  stain  of  illegitimacy,  and  t#  restore  to  its  former 
ascendency  the  religion  of  her  fathers.  To  the  first  she  anti* 
cipated  no  objection:  the  second  was  an  attempt  of  more 
doubtful  result;  not  that  her  subjects,  in  general,  were  opposed 
to  the  ancient  worship,  but  that  tho^  expressed  a  strong 
antipathy  to  the  papal  jurisdiction.  The  new  service  was, 
indeed,  every  where  established ;  but  it  had  been  embraced 
through  compulsion  rather  than  conviction.  Men  felt  for  it 
little  of  that  attachment,  with  which  spontaneous  proselytes 
are  always  inspired.  Only  four  years  had  elapsed  since  its 
introduction;  and  their  former  habits,  prepossessions,  and 
opinions,  pleaded  in  favour  of  a  worship  with  which  they  had 
been  familiarized  from  their  infancy.     But  the  supremacy  of 

•  Pftllavicino,  ii.  397.  Quirini's  collection  of  Pole's  letters,  iv.  111. 

t  Burnet  has  fallen  into  two  errors,  with  respect  to  this  parliament:  1st, 
That  Nowell,  representative  for  LoO|  in  Cornwall,  was  not  allowed  to  sit, 
because,  being  a  clergyman,  he  was  represented  in  the  convocation,  whereas 
the  reason  stated,  is,  that  he  had  a  voice  in  the  convocation.  Joumak^  27. 
2d.  That  the  lords  alieredihe  bill  of  tonnage  and  poundage.  They  objected, 
indeed,  to  two  provisos;  but  the  commons,  instead  of  allowing  them  to  be 
altered,  withdrew  the  old,  and  introduced  a  new  bill.    Journals,  28t^« 
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the  pontifT  aprpeared  to  them  in  a  different  light.  Its  exercise 
in  England  had  been  abolished  for  thirty  years.  The  exist- 
ing generation  knew  no  more  of  the  pope,  his  pretensions,  or 
his  authority,  than  they  had  learned  from  his  adversaries. 
His  usurpation  and  tyranny  had  been  the  favourite  theme 
of  the  preachers,  and  the  re-establishment  of  his  jurisdiction 
had  always  been  described  to  them  as  the  worst  evil  which 
could  befal  their  country.  In  addition  it  was  said  and  be- 
lieved, that  the  restoration  of  ecclesiastical  property  was 
essentially  connected  with  the  recognition  of  the  papal  autho- 
rity. If  the  spoils  of  the  church  had  been  at  first  confined 
to  a  few  favourites  and  purchasers,  they  were  now  become, 
by  sales  and  bequests,  divided  and  subdivided  among  thou- 
sands; and  almost  every  family  of  opulence  in  the  kingdom, 
had  reason  to  deprecate  a  measure,  which,  according  to  the 
general  opinion,  would  induce  the  compulsive  surrender  of 
the  whole,  or  of  a  part  of  its  possessions. 

By  the  council  it  was  at  first  determined  to  at- 
tempt both  objects  by  a  most  comprehensive  bill,     ^'"*  *^*" 
which  should  repeal  at  once  all  the  acts  that  had 
been  passed  in  the  two  last  reigns,  affecting  either  the  mar- 
riage between  the  queen's  father  and  mother,  or  the  exercise 
of  religion  as  itetood  in  the  first  year  of  Henry  VIII.     By 
the  peers  no  objection  was  made;  but  during  the     ^^^  .^ 

Erogress  of  the  bill  through  the  upper  house,  it 
ecame  the  general  subject  of  conversation,  and  was  con- 
demned as  an  insidious  attempt  to  restore  the  authority  of  the 
pope.     The  ministers  felt  alarm  at  the  opposition  which  was 
already  organized  among  the  commons:  and  the     q^  ^i. 
queen,  coming  unexpectedly  to  the  house  of  lords, 
gave  the  royal  assent  to  three  bills  (the  only  bills  which  had 
been  passed),  and  prorogued  the  parliament  for  the  space  of 
three  days.* 

In  the  succeeding  session  two  new  bills  were 
introduced,  in  the  place  of  the  former;  one  con-     ^^^ 
firming  the  marriage  of  Henry  and  Catharine, 
the  other  regulating  the  national  worship.     In  the  first  all 
reference  to  the  papal  dispensation  was  dexterously  avoided. 
It  stated  that,  after  the  queen's  father  and  mother  had  lived 

*  Historians  have  indulged  in  fanciful  conjectures  to  account  for  the 
shortness  of  the  session.  The  true  reason  may  be  discovered  in  Mary's 
letter  to  cardinal  Pole  of  28th  of  October.  Plus  difficultatis  fit  circa  auc- 
toritatem  aedisapostolicse  quam  verx  religionis  ctiltum. . .  .siquidem  primus 
oido  comitiorum  existimaveratconsultum  ut  omnia  statuta. . .  .abrogarentur 
. . .  .Cum  vero  bsc  deliberatio  secundo  ordini  comitiorum  innotuisset» statim 
suspieatus  est  haec  proponi  in  gratiam  pontificis,  &c.    Quirini,  iv.  119. 
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together  in  lawful  matrimony  for  the  space  of  twenty  years, 
unfoun4ed  scruples  and  projects  of  divorce  had  been  stYggest- 
ed  to  the  king  by  interested  individuals,  who,  to  accomplish 
their  design,  procured  in  their  favour,  the  seals  of  foreign 
universities  by  bribery,  of  the  national  universities  by  in- 
trigues and  threats ;  and  that  Thomas,  then  newly  made  ai-ch- 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  most  ungodlily,  and  against  all  rules  of 
equity  and  conscience,  took  upon  himself  to  pronounce,  id 
the  absence  of  the  queen,  a  judgment  of  divorce,  which  waa 
afterwards,  on  two  occasions,  confirmed  by  parliament:  but 
that,  as  the  said  marriage  was  not  prohibited  by  the  law  of 
God,  it  could  not  be  dissolved  by  any  such  authority:  where- 
fore, it  enacted  that  ail  statutes  confirmatory  of  the  divorce, 
should  be  repealed,  and  the  marriage  between  Henry  and 
Catharine  should  be  adjudged  to  stand  with  God's  law,  and 
should  be  reputed  of  good  effect  and  validity,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  whatsoever.  Against  this  bill,  though  it  was 
equivalent  to  a  statute  of  bastardy  in  respect  of  Elizabeth, 
notayoice  was  raised  in  either  house  of  parliament* 

The  next  motion  was  so  framed  as  to  elude 

Oct  3&  the  objections  of  those  who  were  hostile  to  the 
rfth""^^**"  pretensions  of  the  see  of  Rome,  It  had  no  re- 
cient  ser^  ference  to  the  alienation  of  chufrii  property;  it 
vice.  trenched  not  on  the  ecclesiastieal  mipremacy  of 

the  crown  ;  it  professed  to  have  no  other  object 
than  to  restore  religion  to  that  state  in  which  Edward  found 
it  on  his  accession,  and  to  repeal  nine  acts  passed  through  the 
influence  of  a  faction  during  his  minority.  The  opposition 
was  confined  to  the  lower  house,  in  which,  on  the  second, 
reading,  the  debate  continued  two  days.  But  though  the 
friends  of  the  new  doctrines  are  said  to  have  amounted  to 

Nov.  8.  ^^^  third  of  the  members,  the  bill  passed  appa- 
rently without  a  division.!  By  it  was  at  once 
razed  to  the  ground,  that  fabric  which  the  ingenuity  and  per- 
severance of  archbishop  Cranmer  had  erected  in  the  last 
reign:  the  reformed  liturgy,  which  Edward's  parliament  had 
attributed  to  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  was  now 
pronounced  ^^  a  new  thing,  imagined  and  devised  by  a  few 
of  singular  opinions:"  the  acts  establishing  the  first  and  se- 
cond books  of  common  prayer,  the  new  ordinal,  and  the  ad- 

*  St  1  Mary,  seas.  2.  c.  1.  Sine  scrupulo  aut  difficultate.  Maiy  to  Pole, 
Nov.  ISth.    Quirini,  iv.  122. 

t  Noailles  says,  ce  qui  a  demeur^  huict  joun  en  merveilleuse  dispute:  a 
n'a  s^ea  passer  ce  bill,  que  la  tierce  partie  de  ceulx  du  tiers  estat  ne  soyent 
demeui^z  de  contndre  opinion.  Noailles,  ii.  247.  Yet  the  journals  men- 
tion no  division.    Journals,  29. 
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ministration  of  the  sacrament  in  both  kinds,  tiiat  authorizing 
the  marriages  of  priests,  and  legitimating  their  childrw,  and 
those  abolishing  certain  festivals  and  fasts,  vesting  in  the 
king  the  appointment  of  bishops  by  letters  patent,  and  regu- 
lating the  exercise  of  the  episcopal  jurisdiction,  were  repeal- 
ed: and  in  lieu  thereof,  it  was  enjomed  that  from  the  twen- 
tieth day  of  the  next  month  should  be  revived  and  practised 
such  forms  of  divine  worship  and  administration  of  sacra- 
ment, as  had  been  most  commonly  used  in  England  in  the 
last  year  of  Henry  VIII.* 

By  other  bills  passed  in  this  parliament,  all 
bonds,  deeds,  and  writings,  between  individuals,  ^^^L^ 
bearing  date  during  the  short  reign  of  the  lady  *"*^ 
Jane,  were  made  as  good  and  effectual  in  law,  as  if  the  name 
of  the  rightful  sovereign  had  been  expressed:  all  treasons 
created  since  the  25th  of  -Edward  III.,  with  all  new  felonies 
and  cases  of  praemunire,  introduced  since  the  first  of  Henry 
VIIL,  were  abolished;  but  at  the  same  time  the  statute  of 
Edward  VI.  against  riotous  assemblies,  was  in  part  revived, 
and  extended  to  such  meetings  as  should  have  for  their  ob- 
ject, to  change,  by  force,  the  existing  laws  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion. To  these  must  be  added  several  private  bills,  restoring 
in  blood  those  prisons  who  had  been  deprived  of  their  here- 
ditary rights  by  the  iniquitous  judgments  passed  in  the  pre- 
ceding reign,t  and  one  of  severity,  attainting  the  authors  and 
chief  abettors  of  the  late  conspiracy  to  exclude  the  queen  from 
the  succession.  It  was,  however,  limited  to  the  persons 
whose  condemnation  has  been  already  mentioned,  and  to 
Thomas  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Guilford  Dudley,  Jane 
Dudley  his  wife,  and  sir  Ambrose  Dudley,  who  had  been 
arraigned,  and  convicted  on  their  own  confessions  during  the 
sitting  of  parliament  Mary  had  no  intention  that  they  should 
suffer:  but  she  hoped  that  the  knowledge  of  their  danger  would 
secure  the  loyalty  of  their  friends;  and  when  she  signed  the 
pardon  of  Northampton  and  Gates,  gave  orders  that  the  other 
prisoners  should  receive  every  indulgence  compatible  with 
their  situation.  :t^ 

But  that  which,  during  the  sitting  of  the  par-     Parties  rc- 
liament,  chiefly  interested  and  agitated  the  pub-    ff^^^'J.f  „fg 
lie  mind,  was  the  project  of  marriage  between     marnage. 
Mary  and  Philip  of  Spain.     The  court  was  divid- 
ed into  two  factions.     At  the  head  of  the  imperialists  were 

*  1  Mary,  seas.  3.  c.  2.  Quod  non  sine  contentione,  disputatione  acri  et 
summo  labore  fidelium  fiictum  est.    Mary  to  Pole.    Quirini,  it.  122. 
f  See  note  (D). 
i  St.  1  Mary,  e.  xri.  Journal  of  council,  Archaeologia,  xrv&,  IT6» 
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the  earl  of  Arundel,  the  lord  Paget,  and  Rochester  comp- 
troller of  the  household,  all  three  high  in  the  favour  of  the 
queen:  they  were  still  opposed  by  Gardiner,  the  chancellor, 
who,  though  he  received  but  little  support  from  the  timidity 
of  his  colleagues  in  l^e  council,  was  in  publii:  seconded  by 
the  voices  of  the  more  clamorous,  if  not  the  more  numerous, 
portion  of  the  people.  Protectants  and  catholics,  postponing 
their  religious  animosities,  joined  in  reprobating  a  measure 
which  would  place  a  foreign  and  despotic  prince  on  the  Eng- 
lish throne;  and  eagerly  wished  the  arrival  of  Pole,  whom 
rumour  described  as  an  enemy  to  the  Spanish  match,  and 
who  was  believed  to  possess  considerable  influence  over  the 
royal  mind.*  But  their  expectations  were  disappointed  by 
the  policy  of  their  adversaries;  who  predicted  to  Mary  t'hat 
the  presence  of  a  papal  legate  would  prove  the  signal  of  a 
religious  war;  and  at  the  same  time  alarmed  the  emperor  with 
the  notion  that  Pole  was  in  reality  a  competitor  with  Philip 
for  the  hand  of  their  sovereign. t  The  former  wrote  to  the 
cardinal  not  to  venture  nearer  than  Brussels:  the  latter  com* 
missioned  Mendoza  to  stop  him  in  the  heart  of  Germany.  At 
the  instance  of  that  messenger  he  returned  to  Dillinghen  on 
the  Danube;  where  he  received  an  order  from  the  pontiff  to 
suspend  the  prosecution  of  his  journey,  till  he  should  receive 
further  instructions,  t 

It  was  a  more  difficult  task  to'  detect  and  de- 

of^Suies.  ^®*^  ^®  intrigues  of  Noailles,  the  French  ambas- 
sador. That  minister,  urged  by  his  antipathy  to 
the  Spanish  cause,  hesitated  not  to  disobey  the  commands  of 
his  80vereign,§  and  to  abuse  the  privileges  of  his  office.  He 
connected  himself  with  Courteney,  with  the  leaders  of  the 
protestants,  and  with  the  discontented  of  every  description: 
ne  admitted  them  to  midnight  conferences  in  his  house:  he 
advised  them  to  draw  the  sword  for  the  protection  of  their 
liberties;  he  raised  their  hopes  with  the  prospects  of  aid  from 
France;  and  he  sought  by  statements,  often  false,  always 

*  Y  est  il  plus  demand^  que  je  n'eusse  jamais  pens^,  le  desirans  mainc- 
tenant  tant  les  protestants  que  catholiques.    Noaillefly  271. 

t  Noulles,  244.     GrifFet,  xviii.  ^  Pallavicino,  ii.  403. 

§  Je  vous  prie,  Mons.  de  Noailles,  comme  ja  je  voua  ay  escript^  fermer 
du  tout  les  oreilles  4  tous  ces  gens  passionez,  qui  vous  mettent  partis  en 
avant  The  king  to  Noailles,  Nov.  9th,  p.  249.  I  suspect,  however,  that 
this  was  written  merely  for  the  purpose  of  being  shown  to  the  queen,  if 
events  should  render  it  necessary  for  the  exculpation  of  Henty.  For  that 
prince,  on  Jan.  26,  orders  him  to  do  exactly  the  contrary.  H  fauldra  con- 
forter  soulz  main  les  conducteurs  des  entreprises  que  scavez,  le  plus  dex- 
treraent  que  fair^  se  pourra:  et  s'eslargir  plus  ouvertment  et  franchement 
parler  avecquat  eulx  que  n'avez  encores  fait:  en  maniere  qu'ilz  mettent  U 
main  a  Toeuyre,  iii.  36. 
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exaggerated,  to  draw  from  Henry  himself  a  public  manifies- 
tatioD  of  his  hostility  to  the  intended  marriage.* 

The  commons,  at  the  commencement  oC  the 
second  session,  had  been  induced  to  vote  .an  ad-    Addrcw  to 
dress  to  the  queen,  in  which  they  prayed  her  to       oiSI^SO?' 
marry,  that  she  might  raise  up  successors  to  the 
throne,  but  to  select  her  husband  not  from  any  foreign  family, 
but  from  the  nobility  of  her  own  realm.     Noailles,  who  in 
his  despatches  predicted  the  most  beneficial  result  from  this 
measure,  took  to  himself  the  whole  of  the  merit.!    Mary,  on 
the  other  hand,  attributed  it  to  the  secret  influence  of  Gardi- 
ner; who,  having  been  outnumbered  in  the  cabinet,  sought  to 
fortify  himself  with  the  aid  of  the  commons.     But  the  queen 
had  i^jberited  the  resolution  or  obstinacy  of  her  father.     Op- 
position might  strengthen^  it  could  not  shake  her  purpose. 
She  declared  that  she  would  prove  a  match  for  all  the  cunning 
of  the  chancellor;}  and,  sending  the  very  same       n  t30 
night  for  the  imperial  ambassador,  bade  him  fol* 
low  her  into  her  private  oratory;  where,  on  her  knees  at  the 
foot  of  the  altar,  and  before  the  sacrament,  she  first  recited 
the  hymn,  Veni  creator  spiritus;  and  then  called  God  to  wit- 
ness that  she  pledged  her  faith  to  Philip,  prince  of  Spain,  and 
while  she  liveid,  would  never  take  any  other  man  for  her  hus- 
band. § 

Though  this  rash  and  uncalled-for  promise  was 
kept  a  profound  secret,  the  subsequent  language    Courteney 
of  the  qu^en  proved  to  the  courtiers  that  she  had    ^*,{J.t'^er. 
taken  her  final  resolution.     The  young  earl  of 
Devonshire,  fallen  from  his  hopes,  abandoned  himself  to  the 
guidance  of  his  interested  advisers.    He  was  under  the  strong- 
est obligations  to  Mary.     She  had  liberated  him  from  the 
prison  to  which  he  had  been  confined  from  his  infancy  by  the 
jealousy  of  her^father  and  brother:    she  had  restored  him  to 
the  forfeited  honours  and  property  of  his  family;  and  she  had 
constantly  treated  him  with  distinction  above  all  the  nobility 
at  her  court     Inexperience  may  be  pleaded  in  extenuation  of 
his  fault:  but,  if  gratitude  be  a  duty,  he  ought  to  have  been 
the  last  person  to  engage  in  a  conspiracy  against  his  benefac- 
tress.    Yet  he  listened  to  those  who  called  themselves  his 

*  This  is  evident  from  many  of  his  despatches,  p.  228. 302. 

f  Noaillesy  ii.  233.  The  emperor  also  attributed  the  address  to  Gardiner, 
and  therefore  wrote  to  Renard,  puisque  vous  cognoissez  les  desseigns  du 
chancellier  tendre  k  continuer  sa  pratique  pour  Courtenay,  tant  plus  est  il 
requis,  que  soyez  soig^eux  k  la  contreminer,  et  lui  gagner,  si  faire  se  peult, 
la  Tolont^.     Renard's  M3S.  iii.  fol.  89. 

t  Griffet,  xxviii.  §  Ibid.  xz. 
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frieadsy  and  urged  him  to  the  most  criminal  attempts.  They 
Nov  9  proposed  to  commence  with  the  murder  of  Arun- 
del and  Paget,  the  most  powerful  among  the  par- 
tisans of  Philip.  .Perhaps,  if  they  were  removed,  fear  or 
persuasion  might  induce  Mary  to  accept  the  offer  of  Courte- 
ney.  Should  she  remain  obstinate,  he  might,  in  defiance  of 
her  authority,  marry  Elizabeth,  and  repair  with  her  to  Devon- 
shire and  Cornwall,  where  the  inhabitants  were  devoted  to 
his  family;  and  he  woald  find  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  the  earl 
of  Pembroke,- many  other  lords,  and  every  naval  and  military 
adventurer  ready  to  join  his  standard.*  But  the  discipline 
of  the  Tower  was  not  calculated  to  impart  to  the  mind  that 
energy  of  character,  that  intrepidity  in  the  hour  of  trial,  which 
becomes  a  conspirator.  Courteney  had  issued  from  his  prison 
timid  and  cautious:  though  his  ambition  might  applaud  the 
scheme  of  his  friends,  he  had  not  the  courage  to  execute  it; 
and  a  new  plan  was  devised,  that  he  should  take  the  horses 
Not  17  ^^^™  ^^  royal  stables  at  Greenwich,  as  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  doing  for  his  pleasure,  should  ride  to 
an  appointed  place,  embark  in  a  vessel  lying  in  the  river,  and 
cross  the  sea  to  France:  that  the  same  night  his  adherents 
should  assassinate  Arundel  and  Paget,  and  hasten  to  Devon- 
shire: and  that  the  earl  should  rejoin  them  in  that  county  as 
soon  as  circumstances  might  require.!  But  Noailles,  aware 
that  the  flight  of  Courteney  would  compromne  his  sovereign, 
opposed  the  project  on  the  pretence  that  the  moment  he  left  the 
shores  of  England,  he  might  bid  adieu  to  the  English  crown. 
Other  plans  were  suggested  and  discussed ;  but  the  timidity 
Nov  24  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  checked  the  eagerness  of  his  advisers  : 
he  gladly  took  hold  of  some  circumstances  to  con- 
ceive new  expectations  of  the  royal  favour,  and  prevailed  on 
his  friends  to  suspend  their  efforts,  till  they  were  better  apK 
prized  of  the  final  determination  of  Mary.it 

In  the  beginning  of  November  the  queen  had 
^^*®"  *"■  suffered  much  from  a  malady  to  which  she  was 
address.  annually  subject:  after  her  recovery  it  was  be- 
lieved that  she  continued  to  feign  indisposition, 
for  the  purpose  of  postponing  the  unpleasant  task  imposed  on 
her  by  the  address  of  the  commons.     But  in  a  few  days  she 

*  Noailles,  ii.  346.  254.  f  NoaiUes,  ii.  258. 

%  Id.  STl.  On  Dec.  1,  Noailles  Infonns  his  court,  that  though  Elizabeth 
and  Courteney  are  proper  instruments  to  cause  a  rising,  there  is  reason  to 
suspect  that  nothing  will  be  done,  on  account  of  Courteney's  timidity;  who 
probably  will  let  himself  be  taken  before  he  will  act$  comme  font  ordinaire- 
ment  les  Anglois,  qui  ne  scavent  jamais  fuyr  leur  malheur,  ny  prevenir  le 
peril  de  leur  vie.     Id.  289. 
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sent  for  the  lower  house:  the  speaker  read  the  ad-  ^^^  .^ 
dress;  and  when  it  was  expected  that  the  chancel -- 
lor,  according  to  custom,  would  answer  in  her  name,  she  her- 
self replied:  that  for  their  expressions  of  loyalty,  and  their 
desire  that  the  ;ssue  of  her  body  might  succeed  her  on  the 
throne,  she  sincerely  thanked  them :  but  inasmuch  as  they 
pretended  to  limit  her  in  the  choice  of  a  husband,  she  thank* 
ed  them  not  The  marriages  of  her  predecessors  had  always 
been  free;  nor  would  she  surrender  a  privilege  which  they 
had  enjoyed.  If  it  was  a  subject  that  interested  t^e  commons, 
it  was  one  that  interested  her  still  more;  and  she  would  be 
eaieful  in  her  choice,  not  only  to  provide  for  her  own  hap- 
piness, but,  whiph  was  equally  dear  to  her,  for  the  happiness 
of  her  people.  This  answer  was  highly  applauded  by  all 
present* 

In  the  mean  time  Elizabeth  remained  at  court,  watched  by 
the  imperialists,  and  caressed  by  their  opponents;  one  day 
terrified  by  the  fear  of  a  prison,  and  the  next  day  flattered 
with  the  prospect  of  a  crown.  No  pains  were  spared  to 
create  dissention  between  the  royal  sisters;  to  awaken  jealousy 
in  the  one,  alarm  and  resentment  in  the  other*  But  £liza*- 
beth  explained  away  the  charges  against  her,  and  Mary,  by 
her  conduct  belied  the  predictions  of  her  enemies.!  If  she 
detained  her  sister  at  court  till  the  dissolution  of  the  parlia- 
ment, she  ti^paled  her  with  kindness  and  distinction;  and  at 
her  departure  dismissed  her  with  marks  of  afiec-  ^  ^ 
tion,  and  a  present  of  two  sets  of  large  and  valu- 
able pearls.} 

The  emperor,  at  the  suggestion  of  Paget,  had    imperial 
written  to  six  of  the  lords  of  the  council,  respect-    ambatsa* 
ing  the  marriage  of  the  queen:  and  Gardiner,  con-    don  to 
vinced  at  length  that  to  oppose  was  fruitless,  con-    concluda 
sented  to  negisciate  the  treaty  on  such  terms  as  he    ^  ^^  ^I'^&tj 
deemed  requisite  to  secure  Uie  rights  and  liberties  of  the  oa* 

"  *  Noailles,  269.  GrifTet,  xxviii.  It  hat  been  groundlessly  luppoaed  that 
the  queen  found  the  commons  refractory,  and  on  that  account  dissolved  ths 
parliament.  In  her  letter  to  Pole,  of  Nov.  15,  Mary  tells  him  tliat  the  ses* 
•ion  could  not  be  prolonged,  quae  latius  prorogari  non  possunti  but  that 
■he  would  call  another  parliament  in  three  months.     Ep.  Pol.  iv.  119. 

f  Elizabeth  was  said  to  have  received  nocturnal  visits  from  Noailles^ 
which  she  convinced  Mary  to  be  false.  Noailles,  309.  On  the  other  hand, 
•he  was  told  that  Mary  meant  to  declare  her  a  bastard  by  act  of  parliament; 
snd  she  was  supposed  to  be  in  disgrace,  because  the  queen  jmneHmet  gave 
the  precedence  m  company  to  the  countess  of  Lennox  and  the  dutchess  of 
Suffolk,  the  representatires  of  her  aunts  the  Scottish  and  Frsnph  <|usenii 
NoaiUes,  234.  STS. 

t  Ibid.  309. 
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tioii.     The  eountf  of  Egmont  and  Lalain,  the  lord  of  Cour- 
rieresy  and  the  sieur  de  Nigry^  arrived  aa  ambas- 
j^*^*         sadors  extraordinary,  and  were  admitted  to  an 
audience  in  presence  of  the  whole  court.     When 
they  offered  to  Mary  the  prince  of  Spain  for  her  husband,  she 
replied,  that  it  became  not  a  female  to  speak  in  public  on  so 
delicate  a  subject  as  her  own  marriage;  they  were  at  liberty 
to  confer  with  her  ministers  who  would  make  known  her  in- 
tentions; but  this  she  would  have  them  to  bear  in  mind  (fixing 
at  the  same  time  her  eyes  on  the  ring  on  her  finger)  that  her 
realm  was  her  first  husband,  and  that  no  consideration  should 
induce  her  to  violate  that  faith,  which  she  had  pledged  at  the 
time  of  her  coronation.* 

The  terms  which  had  been  already  discussed  between  the 
chancellor  and  the  resident  ambassador,  were  speedily  settled; 
.^  and  it  was  stipulated  that  immediately  on  the 
marriage  Philip  and  Mary  should  reciprocally 
assume  the  styles  and  titles  of  their  respective  dominions: 
that  he  should  aid  the  queen  in  the  government  of  the  realm, 
saving  its  laws,  rights,  privileges,  and  customs,  and  preserv* 
ing  to  her  the  full  and  free  disposal  of  all  benefices,  offices, 
lands,  revenues^  and  fruits,  which  should  not  be  granted  to 
any  but  native  subjects  of  the  realm:  that  he  should  settle  on 
her  a  jointure  of  60,000  pounds,  secured  on  landed  property 
in  Spain  and  the  Netherlands;  that  the  issue  by  this  marriage 
should  succeed  according  to  law  to  England,  and  the  territo- 
ries belonging  to  the  emperor  in  Burgundy  and  the  Low 
Countries,  and  (failing  don  Carlos,  the  son  of  Philip,  and  the 
issue  of  don  Carlos)  to  the  kingdoms  of  Spain,  Lombardy,  and 
the  two  Sicilies;  and  that  Philip  should  promise  upon  oath  to 
maintain  all  orders  of  men  in  their  rights  and  privileged;  to 
exclude  all  foreigners  from  ofljce  in  his  court;  not  to  carry 
the  queen  abroad  without  her  previous  requ^r,  nor  any  of 
her  children  without  the  consent  of  the  nobility;  not  to  claim 
any  right  to  the  succession  if  he  should  survive  his  consort; 
not  to  take  from  the  kingdom  ships,  ammunition,  or  jewels 
belonging  to  the  crown;  and  lastly,  not  to  engage  the  nation 
in  the  war  between  his  father  and  the  French  monarch,  but 
to  preserve,  as  much  as  in  him  lay,  the  peace  between  Eng- 
land and  France.! 

Jan  14  ^'  ^^^^  **  ^^®  treaty  was  signed,  the  chancel- 

lor explained  the  articles  to  the  lord  mayor  and 
aldermen;  and  displayed  in  an  eloquent  discourse,  the  many 
and  valuable  benefits  which  he  anticipated  from  a  union  be- 

•  Griffct,  XXX.  f  nym.  xv.  Srr— 381. 
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tween  their  aovereign  and  a  prince,  the  apparent  heir  to  so 
many  rich  and  powerful  territories.  The  death  of  the  queen 
without  issue  prevented  the  accomplishment  of  his  predic- 
tions; but  he  deserves  praise  for  the  solicitude  with  which  he 
guarded  the  liberties  of  the  nation  against  the  possible  attempts 
of  a  foreign  prince  on  the  throne:  and  to  his  honour  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  when  Elizabeth  thought  of  marrying  the 
duke  of  Anjou,  she  ordered  her  ministers  to  take  this  treaty 
negociated  by  Gardiner,  for  the  model  of  their  own. 

The  official  annunciation  of  the  marriage  provoked  its  op- 
ponents to  speak  and  act  with  greater  freedom.  They  circu- 
lated the  most  incredible  tales,  and  employed  every  artifice 
to  kindle  and  inflame  the  public  discontent  One  day  it  was 
reported  that  Edward  was  still  alive;  the  next,  that  an  army 
of  8000  imperialists  was  coming  to  take  possession  of  the 
ports,  the  Tower,  and  the  fleet:  the  private  character  of  Philipi 
and  the  national  character  of  the  Spaniards,  were  loaded  with 
the  imputation  of  every  vice  which  could  disgrace  a  prince  or 
a  people:  of  Mary  herself  it  was  said,  that  at  her  accession  she 
had  promised  to  make  no  change  in  religion,  and  to  marry 
no  foreigner;  and  that  now,  as  she  had  broken  her  faith,  she 
had  forfeited  her  right  to  the  crown.  Among  the  leading 
conspirators  some  advised  an  immediate  rising:  the  more  pru- 
dent objected  the  severity  of  the  weather,  the  impassable  state 
of  the  roads,  and  the  difficulty  of  collecting  their  followers,  or 
of  acting  in  concert  in  the  midst  of  winter.  They  .^  ^^ 
.  finally  determined  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  Phih'p, 
who  was  expected  in  the  spring;  at  the  first  news  of  his  ap- 
proach to  arm  and  oppose  his  landing;  to  marry  Courteney  to 
the  lady  Elizabeth;  to  place  them  under  the  protection  of  the 
natives  of  Devonshire,  and  to  proclaim  them  king  and  queen 
of  England.  Of  any  previous  afiection  between  the  parties 
there  appears  no  evidence;  but  Elizabeth  had  been  taught  that 
this  marriage  was  her  only  resource  against  the  suspicions  of 
Mary  and  the  malice  of  Philip:  and  the  disappointment  of 
Courteney  induced  him  to  consent  to  a  measure  which  would 
bring  the  crown  once  more  within  his  grasp.  Noailles  now 
flattered  himself  that  he  should  infallibly  reap  the  fruit  of  his 
intrigues,  if  he  could  only  keep  for  a  few  days  the  weak  and 
vacillating  mind  of  the  earl  firm  to  his  engagements.*     The 

•  Noailles,  iii.  16,  17,  18.  22,  23.  I^icte  dame  Elizabeth  est  on  pc}Tie 
d'eslre  de  si  pres  esclairie:  ce  qui  n'cst  faict  sans  quelque  raison:  car  jc 
voiis  puis  asscurcr,  sire,  qii'eUe  desire  fort  de  se  mcttrc  hors  dc  liitplle;  et 
a  ce  que  j'cntciids,  il  ne  tiendra  qne  au  milord  de  Courteney  qti'il  ne 
Tepousc,  et  quVlIc  ne  le  suive  jusqucs  au  pays  de  Dampchier  (Devon- 
shire),  on  ils  scroicnt  pour  avoir  Unc  bonne  part  a  ceste  couronuc. ... 
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representations  of  the  ambassador  so  wrought  on  the  king  of 
26        France,  that  he  authorized  him  to  give  the  con^ 
^'  spirators  hope  of  assistance,  sent  him  the  paltry 

sum  of  5000  crowns  for  the  relief  of  the  moire  needy,  and 
ordered  the  governors  of  his  ports,  and  the  oflScers  of  his  navy, 
to  give  them  such  aid  and  countenance,  as  might  not  be 
deemed  an  Open  infraction  of  the  peace  between  the  two  coun- 
tries.* 

The  council,  however,  was  not  inattentive  to 
Se  con-         ^^®  intrigues  of  the  ambassador,  or  the  designs 
■pinLtcrt.        of  the  factious.  Paget  had  sent  to  admonish  Eliza- 
beth of  her  duty  to  the  queen,t  and  Gardiner,  in 
a  private  conference  with  Courteney,  extracted 
Jan.  21.         ^^®  whole  secret  from  his  fears  or  simplicity .;{  The 
next  day  the  conspirators  learned  that  they  had 
been  betrayed:  yet,  surprised  and  unprepared  as  they  were, 
thej  resolved  to  bid  defiance  to  the  royal  authority:  and 
Thomas,  brother  to  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  exclaimed,  that  he 
would  put  himself  in  the  place  of  Courteney^  and  stake  his 
head  against  the  crown. §    They  immediately  departed,  the 
duke  to  arm  his  tenants  in  Warwickshire,  sir  James  Croft 
to  raise  the  borderers  of  Wales,  and  sir  Thomas  Wyat  to  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  discontented  in  Kent.     Courteney 
remained  near  the  queen,  making  a  parade  of  his  loyalty,  but 
mistrusted  and  despised.     It  was  the  wish  of  the  conspira- 
tors, that  Elizabeth  should  retire  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
J  n  25  metropolis  to  Dunnington  castle.  A  letter  to  her,' 

from   Wyat,   recommending  an  immediate  re- 
Jan.  26.         moval,  was  intercepted  by  the  council;  and  Mary 
sent  her  an  order  to  return  to  the  court,  under 

Mail  le  matheur  eat  tel  que  ledict  de  Courteney  est  en  si  grand  craincte^ 
qu'il  n'ose  rien  entreprendre.  Je  ne  veois  moyen  qui  aoit  pour  I'empea- 
chier  sinon  la  faulte  de  cueur.    ii.  310. 

*  Id.  iii.  36.  This  was  in  consequence  of  a  despatch,  in  which  Noaillea 
informed  him  that  it  was  the  plan  of  the  conspirators  to  proclaim  Courteney 
and  Elizabeth  f  (lis  deliberent  d'eslever  pour  leur  roy  etroyne  milord  de 
Courteney,  et  madame  Elisabeth,  iii.  23;)  and  that  they  solicited  for  the 
purpose  pecuniary  aid  from  France.  See  tlie  passag^e  in  the  original,  which 
18  omitted  in  the  printed  copies,  MSS.  i.  273. 

J-  It  was  occa'-ioned  by  information  given  by  the  ofRccrs  of  her  houso' 
d,  that  a  stranger,  calling  himself  a  pastor  of  the  French  church,  had, 
during  the  last  month,  had  several  conferences  with  her.  It  was  suspected 
that  he  was  an  ag^nt  of  the  disaffected:  and  a  motion  was  made  to  confine 
the  princess  for  greater  security.  But  the  queen  would  not  listen  to  it.  Grif- 
fet,  XXV. 

i  Noaillea,  iii.  31.  43. 

4  Qu'jl  est  deliber^  de  tenir  son  lieu,  qu'il  fault  qu'il  soit  roy  ou  pendu, 
Noailles,  iii.  48.  As  late  as  January  26,  Noailles  writes:  toutea  choses, 
graces  a  Dieu,  sont  en  bon  chemin:  et  bientost  j*espere  que  vous,  sire,  en 
aurez  d'auUres  nouvellcs,  iii.  45. 
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the  pretence  that,  at  Dunnington,  she  would  be  unprotectedi 
and  at  the  mercy  of  the  insurgents.  It  was  in  vain  that  Croft^ 
in  person,  urged  the  recommendation  of  Wyat.  She  neit}ier 
followed  his  advice,  nor  obeyed  the  order  of  the  queen,  but 
alleging  indisposition,  remained  at  Ashridge  where,  shutting 
herself  up  in  her  chamber,  she  ordered  her  servants  to  fortify 
te  house,  and  called  upon  her  friends  to  arm  in  her  de- 
ice.* 

calculating  the  probability  of  success,  the  conspirators 
ien  mislea  by  the  late  ^volution.  With  the  exception 
duke  of  Suffolk  and  his  brothers,  they  reckoned  among 
no  individual  of  illustrious  name  or  extensive  influ- 
nt  they  had  persuaded  themselves  that  the  nation  unani- 
condemned  the  Spanish  match,  and  that,  as  public 
a  had  recently  driven  Jane,  so  it  would  now  with  equal 
'lity,  drive  Mary  from  the  throne.  The  experience  of  a 
^  days  dispelled  the  illusion.  1.  The  men  of  Devonshire, 
on  whose  attachment  to  the  house  of  Courteney  so  much  re- 
liance had  been  placed,  were  the  first  to  undeceive  them.  Sir 
Peter  Carew,  with  Gibbs,  and  Champernham,  the  appointed 
leaders,  having  waited  in  vain  for  the  arrival  of  the  recreant 
earl,  assembled  the  citizens  of  Exeter,  and  proposed  to  them 
to  sign  an  address  to  the  queen.  It  stated  that  the  object  of 
the  Spaniards,  in  coming  to  England,  was  io  oppress  the  na- 
tives, to  live  at  free  quarters,  and  to  violate  the  honour  of  the 

*  At  the  departure  of  the  conspiraton  Elizabeth  left  her  residence  for 
Ashridge,  thirty  miles  farther  off,  Noailles,  iii.  44.  Here  Croft  exhorted 
her  to  go  on  to  Dunnington,  Fox,  ill.  794.  Wyat's  intercepted  letter,  to 
the  same  effect,  was  acknowledged  by  him  at  his  trial,  Howell's  State 
Trials,  i.  863.  Mary's  letter,  to  recal  her  to  London,  is  in  Strype,  iii.  83. 
and  Heame,  154.  That  Elizabeth  fortified  her  house  at  Ashridge,  and  as- 
sembled armed  men,  is  stated  by  Noailles,  January  26,  ou,  comme  on  diet, 
se  faict  desjaassemblee  de  gens  a  sa  devotion,  iii.  44.  and  by  Renard,  in  his 

letter  to  the  emperor:  Elizabeth  faisoit  gens  de  guerre elle  se  fortifie 

en  sa  maison,  ou  elle  est  malade,  Renard's  MSS.  iii.  fol.  287.  289.  She  was 
afterwards  examined  respecting  her  reasons  for  wishing  to  go  Dunnington: 
at  first  she  affected  not  to  know  that  she  had  such  a  house,  or  that  she  had 
eyer  spoken  with  any  one  on  the  subject:  but  when  sir  James  Crofl  was  pro- 
duced before  her,  she  said:  *<  I  do  remember  that  master  Hobby  and  mine 
officers,  and  you,  sir  James,  had  such  talk:  but  what  is  that  to  the  pur* 
pose,  but  that  I  may  go  to  mine  own  houses  at  all  times."  Sir  James,  after 
expressing  his  sorrow  to  be  a  witness  against  her,  falling  on  his  knees,  said, 
**  1  take  God  to  record,  before  all  your  honours,  1  do  not  know  any  thing  of 
that  crime  that  you  have  laid  to  my  charge."  Fox,  iii.  794.  And  yet,  Noailles, 
ifi  bis  despatch  of  January  23,  reckons  him  among  the  chiefs,  '*  les  entre- 
preneurs," who  were  not  dispirited,  though  their  secret  had  been  betray- 
ed- Noailles,  iii.  31.  The  reader  must  excuse  the  length  and  frequency 
of  these  notes.  They  are  necessary  to  support  a  narrative,  which  might 
otherwise  be  attributed  to  the  imagination  or  the  partiality  of  the  writer. 
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females:  that  every  EngHahman  was  ready  to  aacrifice  hia 
life  before  he  would  submit  to  such  tyranny:  and  that  they 
had^  therefore,  taken  up  arms  to  resist  the  landing  of  the 
foreigners,  if  they  should  approach  the  western  coast  But 
the  people  showed  no  disposition  to  comply:  and,  on  the  ar- 
rival of  the  earl  of  Bedford,  a  few  were  apprehended;  the 
rest  sought  an  asylum  in  France.  2.  Though  sir  James 
Croft  reached  his  estates  on  the  borders  of  Wales,  he  was 
closely  followed,  and,  before  he  could  raise  his  tenants,  was 
made  prisoner  in  his  bed.  3.  The  duke  of  Suffolk  was  equally 
unfortunate.  Of  his  disaffection  no  suspicion  had  been  enter- 
tained. Instead  of  suffering  with  Northumberland  on  the 
scaffold,  he  had  been  permitted  after  a  detention  of  only  three 
days  in  the  Tower,  to  retire  to  his  own  house:  the  clemency 
of  the  queen  had  preserved  him  from  the  forfeiture  of  his 
property  and  honours:  his  dutchess  had  been  received  at 
court  with  a  distinction  which  excited  the  jealousy  of  Eliza- 
beth: and  Suffolk  himself  had  given  to  Mary  repeated  assu- 
rances of  his  attachment  to  her  person,  and  of  his  approbation 
of  her  marriage.  But,  under  these  appearances,  he  concealed 
far  different  sentiments.  A  precision  in  point  of  religion,  a 
disciple  of  the  most  stern  and  uncompromising  among  the  re- 
formed teacher?,  he  deemed  it  a  duty  to  risk  his  life,  and  the 
fortune  of  his  fan^ly,  in  the  support  of  the  new  doctrines. 
With  his  brothers,  the  lords  John  and  Thomas  Gray,  and 
fifty  followers,  he  left  Shene  for  hin  estates  in  Warwickshire. 
To  me,  it  seems  uncertain  whether  he  meant,  with  the  other 
conspirators,  to  set  up  the  lady  Elizabeth  as  the  competitor  of 
Mary,  or  to  revive  the  claim  of  his  daughter  the  lady  Jane.* 
In  the  towns  through  which  he  passed,  he  called  on  the  in- 
Jan  25  habitants  to  rise,  like  their  brethren  in  the  south, 

and  to  arm  in  defence  of  their  liberties,  which 
had  been  betrayed  to  the  Spaniards.  They  listened  with 
apathy  to  his  eloquence,  and  refused  the  money  which  he 
scattered  among  them:  the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  once  his  fel- 
low-prisoner in  the  Tower,  pursued  him,  by  command  of  the 
queen:  and  a  trifling  skirmish  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Co- 
ventry, convinced  him  that  he  was  no  match  for  the  forces 
of  his  adversary.  He  bade  his  followers  reserve  themselves 
for  a  more  favourable  opportunit}';  and  trusted  himself  to  the 
fidelity  of  a  tenant,  of  the  name  of  Underwood,  who,  through 
the  fear  of  punishment,  or  the  hope  of  reward,  betrayed  him 

•  The  last  is  asserted  by  Thuamis,  torn.  i.  par.  ii.  p.  449.  Stow,  622. 
Hcj'lin,  165 — 203.  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  it,  because  Noaillcs  d^jscribes 
his  brother  as  a  partisan  of  the  lady  Klizabcth.    Noaillcs,  iii.  48. 
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to  his  pursuers.    In  less  than  a  fortnight  from  his  departure, 
he  was  an  inmate  of  the  Tower.* 

It  was  in  Kent,  only,  that  the  insurrection 
assumed  a  formidable  appearance,  under  the  ^nV'" 
direction  of  sir  Thomas  Wyatt.  If  we  may  be- 
lieve his  own  assertion,  he  ought  not  to  be  charged  with  the 
origin  of  the  conspiracy.  It  was  formed  without  his  know* 
ledge,  and  was  first  communicated  to  him  by  the  earl  of 
Devonshire:  but  he  engaged  in  it  with  cheerfulness,  under  the 
persuasion  that  the  marriage  of  the  queen  with  Philip,  would 
oe  followed  by  the  death  of  the  lady  Elizabeth,  and  by  the 
subversion  of  the  national  liberties.  By  the  aposlacy  of 
Courteney,  he  became  one  of  the  principals  in  the  insurrec* 
tion:  and  while  his  associates,  by  their  presumption  and  weak* 
ness,  proved  themselves  unequal  to  the  attempt,  he  excited 
the  applause  of  his  very  adversaries,  by  the  secrecy  and 
address  with  which  he  organized  the  rising,  and  by  the  spirit 
and  perseverance  wi'th  which  he  conducted  the  enterprise. t 
The  moment  he  drew  the  sword,  fifteen  hundred  j  «  24 
armed  men  assemhied  around  him:  while  five 
thousand  remained  at  their  homes,  ready,  at  the  first  toll  of 
the  alarum-bell,  to  crowd  to  his  standard.  He  fixed  his  head* 
quarters  in  the  old  and  ruinous  castle  of  Rochester:  a  squad* 
ron  of  five  sail,  in  the  Thames,  under  his  secret  associate 
Winter,  supplied  him  with  cannon  and  ammunition:  and 
batteries  were  erected  to  command  the  passage  of  the  bridge, 
and  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.  Yet  fortune  did  not 
appear  to  favour  his  first  attempts.  Sir  Robert  Southwell 
dispersed  a  party  of  insurgents  under  Knevet:  the  lord  Aber^ 
gavenny  defeated  a  large  reinforcement  led  by  Isley,  another 
of  the  conspirators:  and  the  citizens  of  Canterbury  rejected 
his  entreaties,  and  derided  his  threats.  It  required  all  his 
address  to  keep  his  followers  together.  Though  he  boasted 
of  the  succours  which  he  daily  expected  from  France,  though 
he  circulated  reports  of  successful  risings  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  the  leading  insurgents  began  to  waver:  many  sent  to 
the  council  ofiers  to  return  to  their  duty,  on  condition  of 
pardon:  and  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  the  main  force 
under  Wyatt  would  have  dissolved  of  itself,  had  it  been  suf- 
fered to  remain  a  few  days  longer  in  a  state  of  inactivity. "{ 

•  GriflTet,  xxzii.     Lodg^e,  i.  187.  Stow,  618.    HoUings.  1094,  1095. 

t  HoweU's  State  Trials,  i.  NoaiUes  calls  Wyat,  un^  gentUhomme  le  plus 
f Mllant,  et  asseur^  de  quoy  j'ftye  jamais  ouy  parler,  iii.  59. 

#  Noailles,  iii.  46,  47.     Lodge,  i.  187.     Cont.  of  Fabian,  558.    HoUings. 
1093.  1095. 
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Defefttt  the        ^"^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  Norfolk  had  already  marched 
rojaliite.         from  London,  with  a  detachment  of  guards,  under 

.  26  ^^^  command  of  sir  Henry  Jerningham.  He  was 
immediately  followed  by  500  Londoners,  led  by 
captain  Bret,  and  was  afterwards  joined  by  the  sheriff  of  Kent 
with  the  bands  of  the  county.  This  force  was  far  inferior  in 
number  to  the  enemy;  and,  what  was  of  more  disastrous  con- 
sequence, some  of  its  leaders  were  in  secret  league  with  Wyat. 
The  duke  having  in  vain  made  an  offer  of  pardon,  ordered 
the  bridge  to  be  forced.  The  troops  were  already 
*  '  in  motion,  when  Bret,  who  led  the  van,  halted 
his  column,  and  raising  his  sword,  exclaimed,  '^  Masters,  we 
are  going  to  fight  in  an  unholy  quarrel  against  our  friends  and 
countrymen,  who  seek  only  to  preserve  us  from  the  dominion 
of  foreigners.  Wherefore  I  think  that  no  English  heart 
should  oppose  them,  and  am  resolved  for  my  own  part  to 
shed  my  blood  in  the  cause  of  this  worthy  captain,  master 
WyaL"  This  address  was  seconded  by  Brian  Fitzwilliam : 
shouts  of  <^  a  Wyat,  a  Wyat/'  burst  from  the  ranks:  and  the 
Londoners,  instead  of  advancing  against  the  rebels,  faced 
about  to  oppose  the  royalists.  At  that  moment  Wyat  himself 
joined  them  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry;  and  the  duke,  with 
his  principal  officers,  apprehending  a  general  defection,  fled 
towards  Gravesend.  Seven  pieces  of  artillery  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  insurgents :  their  ranks  were  recruited  from  the 
deserters;  and  the  whole  body,  confident  of  victory,  began 
their  march  in  the  direction  of  London.* 

This  unexpected  result  revealed  to  the  queen  the  alarming 
secret  that  the  conspiracy  had  pushed  its  branches  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  metropolis.  Every  precaution  was  imme- 
diately taken  for  the  security  of  the  court,  the  Tower  and  the 
city:  the  bridges  for  fifteen  miles  were  broken  down,  and  the 
boats  secured  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river :  the  neigh* 
bouring  peers  received  orders  to  raise  their  tenantry,  and 
Jan.  30  hasten  to  the  protection  of  the  royal  person;  and 
a  reward  of  100/.  per  annum  in  land  was  offered 
for  the  apprehension  of  Wyat.  That  chieftain  now  reckoned 
fifteen  thousand  men  under  his  standard.     He  had  already 

Y  \^  I        reached  Deptford;  and  a  message  from  the  mi* 

nisters,  inquiring  into  the  extent  of  his  demands, 

betrayed  their  diffidence,  and  added  to  his  presumption.     In 

*  Noaillea,  the  d»j  before  the  event,  informed  his  sovereign  of  the  intend- 
ed desertion  of  the  officers  of  the  Londonners,  De  ceuz  la  mesme,  selon 
que  le  bruict  en  court,  les  prineipaulx  capitaines  des  gens  de  pied  se  tcNir* 
neront  vers  icellet,  quand  ce  viendra  au  besoign,  iii.  47"* 
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the  court  and  the  council-room,  nothing  was  to  be  heard  but 
expressions  of  mistrust  and  apprehension:  some  blimed  the 
precipitancy  of  Gardiner  in  the  change  of  religion;  some  the 
interested  policy  of  the  advisers  of  the  Spanish  match;  aoil 
the  imperial  ambassadors,  with  the  exception  of  Renard,  fear- 
ing for  their  lives,  escaped  in  some  merchant  vessels  lying  in 
the  river.*  The  queen  alone  appeared  firm  and  collected; 
«he  betrayed  no  symptom  of  fear,  no  doubt  of  the  result;  she 
ordered  her  ministers  to  ^provide  the  means  of  defence,  and 
undertook  to  fix,  by  her  confidence  and  address,  the  wavering 
loyalty  of  the  Londoners.!  The  lord  mayor  had  called  an 
extraordinary  meeting  of  the  citizens;  and,  at  three  in  the 
lafternoon,  Mary,  with  the  sceptre  in  her  hand,  ^  , 
and  accompanied  by  her  ladies  and  officers  of  speech  in 
fltate,  entered  the  Guildhall.  She  was  received  the  Guild- 
with  every  demonstration  of  respect:  and  in  a  1^«11' 
firm  and  dignified  tone,  complained  of  the  dis-  'cb.  2.  ^ 
obedience  and  insolence  of  the  men  of  Kent.  At  first  the 
leaders  had  condemned  her  intended  marriage  with  the  prince 
of  Spain:  now  they  had  betrayed  their  real  design.  They 
demanded  the  custody  of  her  person,  the  appointment  of  her 
council,  and  the  command  of  the  Tower.  Their  object  was 
to  obtain  the  exercise  of  the  royal  authority,  and  to  abolish 
the  national  worship.  But  she  was  conyinced  that  her  peo- 
ple loved  her  too  well,  to  surrender  her  into  the  hands  of 
rebels.  "  As  for  this  marriage,"  she  continued,  **  ye  shall 
understand  that  I  enterprised  not  the  domg  thereof,  without 
the  advice  of  all  otir  privy  council:  nor  am  I,  I  assure  ye,  so 
bent  to  my  own  will,  or  so  affe.ctionate,  that  for  my  own  plea- 
sure I  would  choose  where  I  lust,  or  needs  must  have  a  hus- 
band.- I  have  hitherto  lived  a  maid;  and  doubt  nothing,  but 
with  God's  grace  I  am  able  to  live  so  still.  Certainly,  did  I 
think  that  this  marriage  were  to  the  hurt  of  you  my  subject?, 
or  to  the  impeachment  of  my  royal  estate,  I  would  never 
consent  thereunto.  And  I  promise,  you,  on  the  word  of  a 
queen,  that  if  it  shall  not  appear  to  the  lords  and  commons 
in  parliament,  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  veaim,  I  will 
never  marry  while  I  live.  Wherefore  stand  fast  against  these 
rebels,  your  enemies  and  mine;  fear  them  not,  for  I  assure  ye, 

^  Noailles,  iii.  53.     Griffet,  xxx.  iii. 

f  So  lays  Kenard,  ibid,  and  «  writer  among  Poll  epi^.  Tii,  ceteris  tarn 
repentino  tuo  periculo  perturbatis,  animo  ipsa  minime  fracta  ac  dcbilitata 
es,  ted  ita  t«  gessisti,  &c.  torn.  v.  App.  332.  NoaiUc%  on  the  contrary, 
aaya:  Jc  tne  deliberay  en  cape  de  vcoir  de  quel  vlsatifpe  cUc  et  sa  compaiipiie 
y  alloient,  que  jt  cogneua  estrc  auiiy  triat^  ct  dcsplor^e  qti'ilt  se  pcuh 
penser.  iii.  51. 
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I  fear  them  nothing  at  all:  aad  I  will  leave  with  you  my  lord 
Howard  and  my  lord  admiral^  who  will  be  assistant  with  the 
mayor  for  your  defence.''  With  these  words  she  departed; 
the  hall  rang  with  acclamations;  and  by  the  next  morning 
more  than  twenty  thousand  men  had  enrolled  their  names  for 
the  protection  of  the  city.* 

That  day  Wyat  entered  Southwark.  But  his 
^^^^■f  followers  had  dwindled  to  seven  thousand  men, 
^^  and  wer^  hourly  diminishing.  No  succours  had 
arrived  from  France:  no  insurrection  had  burst  forth  in  any 
other  county:  and  the  royal  army  was  daily  strengthened  by 
reinforcements.  The  batteries  erected  on  the  walls  of  the 
Tower  compelled  him  to  leave  South warkrt  but  he  had  by 
this  time  arranged  a  plan  with  some  of  the  reformers  in  the 
city,  to  surprise  Ludgate  an  hour  before  sunrise:  and  for  that 

Feb.  6  purpose  directed  his  march  towards  Kingston. 
Thirty  feet  of  the  bridge  had  been  destroyed :  bal 
he  swam  across  the  river,  procured  a  boat  from  the  bank,  and 
returning,  laboured  with  a  few  associates  at  the  repairs,  while 
bis  men  refreshed  themselves  in  the  town.  At  eleven  al 
night  the  insurgents  passed  the  bridge;  at  Brentford  they 
drove  in  the  advance  post  of  the  royalists:  but  an  hour  was 
^st  in  repairing  the  carriage  of  a  cannon,  and,  as  it  became 
too  late  for  Wyat  to  keep  his  appointment  at  Ludgate,  the 
chief  of  his  advisers  abandoned  him  in  despair.  Among 
these  were  Poinet,  the  protestant  bishop  of  Winchester,  who 
now  hastened  to  the  continent;  and  sir  George  Harper,  who 
^de  to  St  Jameses,  and  announced  the  appros^ch  and  expecta* 

Feb.  7.  ^^^^*  Wyat  He  arrived  about  two  hours  after 
midnight:  the  palace  was  instantly  filled  with 
alarm:  the  boldness  of  the  attempt  gave  birth  to  reports  of 
treason  in  the  city  and  the  court:  and  the  ministers  on  their 
knees,  particularly  the  chancellor,  conjured  the  queen  to  pro- 
vide for  her  own  safety,  by  retiring  into  the  Tower.  But 
Mary  scorned  the  timidity  of  her  adviser^:  from  the  earl  of 
Pembroke  and  lord  Clinton  she  received  assurances  that  they 
]would  do  their  duty:  and  in  return  she  announced  her  fixed 
determination  to  remain  at  her  post  In  a  council  of  war  it 
was  decided  to  place  a  strong  force  at  Ludgate,  to  permit  the 

•  Hollings.  1096.  Noulles,  iii.  52.  66.  Fox,  iii.  25.  She  spoke  with  so 
much  eMe,  that  Fox  adds,  "  she  seemed  to  have  perfectly  conned  it  with- 
out book."    Ibid. 

f  Here  his  followers  had  pillaged  the  house  of  Gardiner,  and  destroyed 
tjbe  books  in  his  library,  <*S9  thttt  a  man  might  have  gone  up  to  the  knees 
in  the  leaves  of  books,  cut  out  and  tlirown  under  fooL*'    Stow,  619. 
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advance  of  Wyat,  and  then  to  press  on  him  from  every  quar- 
tbr,  and  to  enclose  him  like  a  wild  beast  in  the  toils.* 

At  foor  in  the  morning  the  drum  beat  to  arms; 
and  in  a  few  hours  the  royalists  under  Pembroke  ^?  *■  ""*^ 
and  Clinton,  amounted  to  ten  thousand  infantry  P"*®"*'* 
and  fifteen  hundred  cavalry.  The  hill  opposite  St  James's 
was  occupied  with  a  battery  of  cannon,  and  a  strong  squadron 
of  horse:  lower  down,  and  nearer  to  Charing  Cross,  were 
posted  two  divisions  of  infantry;  and  several  smaller  parties 
were  detached  to  different  points  in  the  vicinity.  About 
nine,  Wyat  reached  Hyde  Park  corner.  Many  of  his  follow- 
ers had  shrunk  away  in  the  darkness  of  the  night :  the  rest 
were  appalled  at  the  sight  of  the  formidable  array  before  their 
eyes.  But  their  leader  saw  that  to  recede  must  be  his  ruin : 
he  still  relied  on  the  co-operation  of  the  conspirators  and 
reformers  in  the  eity:  and  after  a  short  cannonade,  seizing  a 
standard,  rushed  forward  to  charge  the  cavalry.  They  opened; 
allowed  three  or  four  hundred  men  to  pass;  and  closing,  cut 
off  the  communication  between  them  and  the  main  body. 
The  insurgents,  separated  from  their  leader,  did  not  long 
sustain  the  unequal  contest:  about  one  hundred  were  killed, 
great  numbers  wounded,  and  four  hundred  made  prisoners. 
Wyat  paid  no  attention  to  the  battle  which  raged  behind  his 
back.  Intent  on  his  pmrpose,  he  hastened  through  Piccadilly, 
insulted  the  gates  of  the  palace,  and  proceeded  towards  the 
city.  No  molestation  was^  offered  by  the  armed  bands  sta- 
tioned on  each,  side  of  the  street.  At  Ludgate  he  knocked, 
and  demanded  admittance,  <<  for  the  queen  had  granted  all  his 
petitions.'* — "  Avaunt,  traitor!'*  exclaimed  from  the  gallery 
the  lord  William  Howard,  «<thou  shalt  have  no  entrance 
here.'*  Disappointed  and  confounded,  he  retraced  his  steps, 
till  he  came  opposite  the  inn  called  the  Bel  Savage.  '  There 
he  halted  a  few  minutes.  To  the  spectators  he  seemed  ab- 
sorbed in  thought:  but  he  was  quickly  aroused  by  the  shouts 
of  the  combatants,  and  with  forty  companions  continued  to 
fight  his  way  back,  till  he  reached  Temple  Bar.  He  found 
it  occupied  by  a  strong  detachment  of  horse ;  whatever  way 
he  turned  fresh  bodies  of  royalists  poured  upon  him:  and 
Norroy  king  at  arms  advancing,  exhorted  him  to  spare  the 

•  GrHTet,  xxxv.  Cum  tui  te  hortando  et  obsecrando  urgere  non  desiste- 
rent»  ut  in  arcem  te  reciperes,  ne  turn  quidem  uUius  timoris  signunxiedisti. 
Pol.  ep.  torn.  V.  App.  332.  "  It  was  mor*  than  marvel  to  see  that  day  the 
inTincible  heart  and  constancy  of  the  qaeen.'*  Rollings.  1098.  Renard 
flays  that  she  showed,  tel  cuenr  qn'elle  dit  ne  se  vouloir  retirer,  si  le  comte 
de  Pembroke  et  Clinton  vouloient  &ire  leur  devoir,  et  incontinent  envoya 
devers  eux,  qui  la  suppliarent  ne  bouger.    Renard's  MSS,  iii.  287". 
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blood  of  his  friends,  and  to  yield  himself  a  prisoner.  After 
a  moment's  pause  he  threw  away  his  sword,  and  surrendered 
to  sir  Maurice  Berkely,  who  carried  him  first  to  the  court, 
and  thence  to  the  Tower.  There,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours,  he  was  rejoined  by  the  chief  of  the  surviving  con- 
spirators. The  nobility  and  gentry  crowded  to  St.  James's 
to  offer  their  congratulations  to  the  queen;  who  thanked  them 
in  warm  terms  tor  their  loyalty  and  couraf2;e.  Two  were 
excepted,  Courteney  and  the  young  earl  of  Worcester ;  who, 
on  the  first  advance  of  the  enemy,  through  timidity  or  dis* 
affection,  had  turned  the  heads  of  their  horses  and  fled,  ex- 
claiming that  all  was  lost.* 

At  the  termination  of  the  former  conspiracy^ 
Execution  the  queen  had  permitted  but  three  persons  to  be 
of  Jane  put  to  death, — an  instance  of  clemency,  consider* 

Gray  and        j^jg  gU  ^^^  circumstances,  not  perhaps  to  be  paral- 

band.  *'  '^'^^  ^"  ^^®  history  of  those  ages.  But  the  policy 
of  her  conduct. had  been  severely  arraigned  both 
by  the  emperor  and  some  of  her  own  counsellors.  Impunity, 
they  argued,  would  encourage  the  factious  to  a  repetition  of 
their  offence;  men  ought  to  be  taught  by  the  punishment  of 
the  guilty,  that  if  they  presume  to  brave  the  authority  of  the 
sovereign,  it  must  be  at  the  peril  of  their  lives  and  fortunes. 
Mary  now  began  to-  admit  the  truth  of  these  maxims:  she 
condemned  her  former  lenity  as  the  cause  of  the  recent  insur- 
rection ;  and  while  her  mind  was  stiH  agitated  with  the  re- 
membrance of  her  danger,  was  induced  to  sign,  on  the  mor- 
Feb  8  ^^  ^^  ^^^  action  at  Temple  Bar,  a  warrant  for  the 
execution  of  *^  Guilford  Dudley  and  his  wife,"  at 
the  expiration  of  three  days.  On  the  fatal  morning,  permis- 
sion was  granted  them  to  take  a  last  farewell;  but  Jane  re- 
fused the  indulgence,  saying,  that  in  a  few  hours  they  should 
meet  in  heaven.  From  the  window  of  her  cell  she  saw  her 
husband  led  to  execution,  and  beheld  his  bleeding  corpse 
Feb.  12.  brought  back  to  the  chapel.  He  had  been  be- 
headed on  Tower-hill,  in  sight  of  an  immense 
multitude;  shej  on  account  of  her  royal  descent,  was  spared 
the  ignominy  of  a  public  execution.  With  a  firm  step  and 
cheerful  countenance  she  mounted  the  scaffold,  which  had 
been  erected  on  the  green  within  the  Tower;  acknowledged 
in  a  few  words  to  the  spectators  her  crime  in  having  con- 

*  Stow,  62a-'622.  Strjpe,  iii.  89.  NoaiUes,  iii.  59. 64—69.  Courtenay 
et  le  Compte  d'Orcestre  pour  leur  premiere  guerre  se  retirarent  arriere 
contre  la  cour,  sans  coup  frapper,  et  dirent  que  tout  etoit  perdu,  que  la 
victoire  etoit  auz  eneinj'a  . .  . .  U  (Courtenay)  montra  ce  qu'il  avoit  dans 
k  cueur»  dont  ladite  dame  est  fort  irrit^e.    Eenard's  MSS.  ui.  289. 
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tented  to  the  treason  of  Northumberland,  though  ahe  waa  not 
one  of  the  original  conspirators;  expressed  her  confidence  of 
being  saved  trough  the  sole  merits  of  Christ;  and  having 
repeated  a  psalm  with  Feckenham,  formerly  abbot  of  Westr 
minster,  laid  her  head  on  the  block.  At  one  stroke  it  was 
severed  from  the  body.*  Her  life  had  before  been  spared  as 
a  pledge  for  the  loyalty  of  the  house  of  Suffolk.  That  pledge 
was  indeed  forfeited  by  the  rebellion  of  the  duke,  but  it 
would  perhap3  have  been  to  the  honour  of  Mary  if  she  had 
overlooked  the  provocation,  and  refused  to  visit  on  the 
daughter  the  guilt  of  the  father.  Her  youth  ought  to  have 
pleaded  most  powerfully  in  her  favour:  and,  if  it  were  feared 
that  she  would  again  be  set  up  by  the  factious  as  a  competitor 
with  her  sovereign,  the  danger  might  certainly  have  been 
removed  by  some  expedient  less  cruel  than  the  in&iction  of 
death. 

The  chief  of  the  conspirators  had  been  convey- 
ed to  the  Tower,  to  abide  their  trials;  against  the     ^^^^^^ 
common  men,  who  had  been  taken  in  the  field,  it 
was  determined  to  proceed  by  martial  law.     About  fifty  of 
those  who  had  deserted  with  Br<*t,  were  hanged    ^  .   14.15 
in  different  parts  of  the  metropolis:  half  a  dozen       ^  '  ^ 
suffered  in  iCeKit;  and  the  remainder,  amounting  to  four  hun- 
dred, were  led  to  the  palace  with  halters  round  their  necks. 
Mary  appeared  at  a  balcony,  pronounced'  their      p  u  20 
pardon,  and  bade  them  return  in  peace  to  their        ^  *     ' 
homes,  t 

Most  of  the  prisoners  in  the  Tower,  on  the  expression  of 
their  sorrow,  obtained  their  discharge.  Of  six  who  were 
brought  to  the  bar,  sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton  alone  pleaded 
his  cause  with  success.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  was 
deeply  engaged  in  the  conspiracy:  but  he  claimed  the  benefit 
of  the  recent  statute,  abolishing  all  treasons  created  since  the 
reign  of  Edward  UI. ;  contended,  against  the  decision  of  the 
judges,  that  words  could  not  constitute  an  overt  act;  and  con- 
vinced the  jury  that  no  evidence  had  been  adduced  to  show 
that  he  had  been  an  active  accomplice  of  the  rebels.  He  saved 
his  life;  but  a  verdict,  returned  in  opposition  to  the  declared 

•  Fox  ill.  29.  Hollings.  1099.  Noaillea,  iii.  135.  Fox  bai  published 
several  letters*  said  to  be  the  productions  of  this  unfortunate  lady.  They 
breathe  a  cODteropt  of  death,  sublime  sentiments  of  piety,  and  a  profound 
hatred  of  the  ancient  creed,  expressed  in  the  most  bitter  language  against 
its  professors,  it  is,  however,  aAcult  to  believe  them  the  compositions  of 
m  yoang  woman  of  seventeen. 

t  Koailles  and  Benaid  represent  the  sufferers  as  more  nomerousi  but  our 
own  writers,  who  could  not  be  mistaken,  agree  in  the  number  mentioned 
in  the  text. 
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opinion  of  the  bench^  was  in  lihose  days  a  novelty, 
drew  the  vengeance  of  the  court  on  the  jurors.  All  were 
committed.  Some  made  their  submission:  the  others  were 
fined  and  discharged."*^ 

Of  the  five  conspirators  who  had  received  judg- 
Feb.  23.       ^^^^  Q^f^  obtained  a  pardon,     1.  The  duke  of 

Sufiblk  fell  unpitied.  His  ingratitude  to  the  queen,  his  dis- 
regard of  his  daughter's  safety,  and  his  meanness  in  seeking 
to  purchase  forgiveness  by  the  accusation  of  others,  had  aharp* 
ened  the  public  indignation  against  him.  3.  He  was  followed 
to  the  block  by  his  orother  the  lord  Thomas  Gray,  a  noble* 
man  of  equal  ambition  and  greater  courage,  whose  influence 
over  the  duke  was  unbounded,  and  who  was  believed  to  have 
drawn  him  into  this  unfortunate  enterprise.  S.William  Thomas 
had  been  private  secretary  to.  Edward  VI.  Discontent  and 
fanaticism  had  urged  him  to  the  mq^  daring  attempts;  be 
was  convicted  of  a  design  to  murder  the  queen;  and,  Uioogh 
he  stabbed  himself  in  his  prison,  expired  on  the  scaffold.  4« 
To  these  must  be  added  the  great  supporter  of  the  insurrec* 
tion,  sir  Thomas  Wyat:  but  his  weak  and  wavering  conduct 
in  the  Tower  provoked  a  suspicion  that  he^had  little  claim  to 
that  firmness  of  mind  for.  which  he  had  before  obtained  credit. 
These  executions  have  induced  some  writers  to  charge  Mary 
with  unnecessary  cruelty;  perhaps  those  who  compare  her 
with  her  contemporaries  in  similar  circumstances,  will  hesi* 
tate  to  subscribe  to  that  opinion.  If,  on  this  occasion,  sixty 
of  the  insurgents  were  sacrificed  to  her  justice  or  resentment^ 
we  shall  find  in  the  history  of  the  next  reign  that,  after  a  re- 
bellion of  a  less  formidable  aspect,  some  hundreds  of  victims 
were  required  to  appease  the  ofiended  majesty  of  Elizabeth.t 

Both  that  princess  and  the  earl  of  Devonshire^ 
vr^  th  ^  ^^  reader  will  recollect,  had,  some  weeks  be- 
and  Coutw  ^^^9  ^^^  apprized  of  the  design  of  the  conspira- 
teney.  tors,  and.  had  given  to  it  a  tacit,  if  not  a  verbal 

assent.  Of  this  it  is  probable  that  Mary  knew 
nothing.  But  the  refusal  of  the  former  to  join  her  sister  dur* 
ing  the  insurrection,  and  the  flight  of  the  latter  at  the  very 
commencement  of  the  conflict,  had  awakened  suspicion:  and 
tliat  suspicion  was  converted  almost  into  certainty  by  three 
intercepted  despatches  of  the  French  ambassador,  written  in 
the  month  of  January,  j:    Courteney  was  apprehended  at  the 

*  Holtings.  1126.     SUte  Tm1%  i.  869-*.9O0. 

t  If  we  look  at  the  conduct  of  the  government  after  the  rebellioDB  of  1715 
and  1745,  we  shall  not  find  that  the  praise  of  fluperior  lenity  it  due  to  more 
modem  times. 

#  Gardiner,  at  the  very  commencement  of  thejnsurrection  had  intercept- 
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JKHiaeof  "tiie  earl  of  Suffolk,  and  cammitted  to  the  Toivier;  and 
Hastings,  Southwell^aBd  Gorawallis,  members  of  the  council, 
received  a'  commission  to  repair  to  Ashridge,  and  conduct 
Elizabeth  to  the  court  She  receired  them  in  bid,  complain- 
ing  of  a  painful  and  dangerous  malady:  but  two  physicians' 
having  attested  that  she  was  able  to  travel,  she  reluctantly 
accompanied  them  by  short  stages  to  London,  and  made  her 
entrance,  not  as  a  prisoner,  but  m  state,  riding  in  a  litter,  and 
attended  by  two  hundred  gentlemen  in  scarlet.  She  appeared 
pale  and  bloated,  and  reports  were  even  circulated  that  she 
l^d  been  poisoned,  and  could  not  recover;  but  within  a  week 
^e  was  well,  and  demanded  an  audience  of  the  queen.  An 
answer  was  returned,  that  she  must  first  establish  her  inno- 
cence.* 

By  this  time  a  considerable  mass  of  presump- 
tive evidence  both  against  the  princess  and  against  ^^^*^ 
Courteney  had  been  collected  from  intercepted  ^m. 
letters,  Und  from  the  depositions  of  the  prisoners 
in  the  Tower.  The  council  w&s  in  possession  of  two  notes 
3ent  by  Wyat  to  Elizabeth:  the  first  advising  her  to  remove 
to  Dunnington,  the  second  informing  her  of  his  victorious 
pntry  into  Southwark;  the  three  despatches  of  the  French 
ambassador  had  been*  deciphered,  and  had  disclosed  the  plans 
of  the  conspirators  in  h^r  favour:  and  a  most  important  letter, 
or  copy  of  a  letter,  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  her  to 
the  king  of  France,  had  by  some  unknown  means  found  its 
way  into  the  hands  of  the  queen.  The  duke  of  Suffolk  de<> 
dared  that  the  object  of  the  insurrection  was  the  dethrone^ 
ment  of  Mary,  and  the '  succession  of  Elizabeth.  William 
Thomas  ^dded,  that  it  was  resolved  to  put  the  queen  imme- 
diately to  death.  Wyat  acknowledged  that  he  had  written 
morethan  once  to  the  princess:  and,  on  his  confrontation  with 
Couiteaey,  charged  that  nobleman  with  having  first  suggested 
the  insurrection,  and  with  being*  as  real  a  traitor  as  himself. 
Croft  confessed  that  he  had  solicited  Elizabeth  to  retire  to 
Dunnington:  lord  Russel  that  he  had  privately  conveyed  to 
her  letters  from  Wyat:  and  another  prisoner  that  had  been 
privy  to  a  correspondence  between  Courteney  and  Carew, 
after  the  rising  in  Devonshire,  t    Though  both  declared  their 

ed  tbese  despatches,  dated  on  the  2i5tb»  28tb,  and  30th  of  January.  They 
were  written  in  cipher^  the  secret  of  which  the  ambassador  flattered  hlxn- 
■elf  would  not  be  discovered.  Noailles,  91. 133, 134.  It  appears,  however, 
from  Renard's  tetters  to  the  emperor,  that  Noailles  was  deceived.  Benard's 
MSS.  iii.  286.  Grifiet,  xxxvii. 
.     *  NoaUles,  88.  lOQ.     Qriffet,  xxxvii.    Fox,  792.     Strype,  ui.  150. 

t  I^nard's  MSS.  lii.  fol.  287.   Griffet,  zxxvii.  zxxiz.  89.    He  bconfirm- 
ed  by  Noaillesi  iii.  120. 141.  and  by  Fox,  794.    See  note  71..  _ 
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innoeeneei  Gardiner  maintained  in  the  council  that  the  evi- 
dence would  justify  their  imprisonment  in  the  Tower:  the 
queen  asked  each  lord  in  succession  to  take  upon  himself  the 
custody  of  h^r  sister  in  his  own  house:  and,  when  all  had  de- 
clined the  dangerous  and  ungracious  office^  a  warrant  was 
made  out  for  her  committal.  Elizabeth  received  the  intelli- 
gence with  terror;  she  insisted  on  seeing  the  queen ;  she  main- 
tained with  oaths  and  curses  that  she  had  never  received  any  % 
.  letter  from  Wyat,  had  never  written  to  the  king  of  France^ 
nor  ever  consented  to  any  device  which  might  endanger  the 
life  or  crown  of  her  sovereign.  But  she  waa  compelled  to 
submit,  and  took  possession  of  her  cell,  under  the  conviction, 
that  in  a  few  days  she  would  have  to  suffer  the  fate  of  her 
mother.* 

The  emperor  from  Brussels,  and  the  imperial 
wired  b*  faction  in  the  council,  strongly  urged  the  expe- 
Gardiner.        diency  of  bringing  her  to  trial  and  execution:  she 

was  saved  by  the  firmness  of  one,  who  has  been 
often,  but  falsely,  described  as  thirsting  for  her  blood.  Gar- 
diner, while  he  pleaded  the  cause  of  Elizabeth  and  Courteney, 
acknowledged  that  both  had  been  privy  to  the  design  of  the 
rebels;  that  they  would  willingly  have  accepted  the  crown, 
had  the  insurrection  proved  successful;  and  that  they  both 
deserved  punishment  for  the  treason  which  they  had  cherished 
in  their  hearts:  but  he  contended  that  they  had  not  implicated 
themselves  by  any  overt  act ;  and  that  there  was  no  sufficient 
evidence  to  include  them  within  the  letter  of  the  law.  His 
enemies  grasped  at  the  opportunity  to  ruin  him  in  the  esti- 
May  17        mation  of  the  queen.     They  objected  that  he  still 

retained  his  former  partiality  for  Courtency  and 
his  adherents:  that  he  had  secretly  sent  instructions  to  the  earl 
to  prepare  him  for  examination:  and  that  he  had  refused  to 
hear  witnesses,  who  would  have  clearly  established  the  guilty 
both  of  that  nobleman  and  of  Elizabeth.  Though  Mary  was 
irritated  against  the  two  prisoners,  she  was  willing  to  listen 

to  reason.     Gardiner  convinced  her  that  he  had 

^  been  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  and  was 

correct  in  his  exposition  of  the  law:  she  compelled  Paget,  his 

•  «To  tliU  present  hower,"  she  aays,  **I  protest  afore  God  (who  shml 
i  juge  fnj  tnietne,  whttsoever  malice  sh&l  devise)  that  I  never  practised, 
conciled,  nor  consented  to  any  thinge»  that  miglit  be  prejudicial  to  your 
parson  any  way,  or  dangerous  to  the  state  by  any  niene. — As  for  the  traitor 
W^at,  he  might  paraventur  writ  me  a  lettar:  but  on  my  faithe  I  never  re- 
ceived any  from  him;  and  as  for  the  copie  of  my  lettar  sent  to  the  French 
kinge,  I  pray  God  confound  me  eternally » if  ever  1  sen<  him  word,  message, . 
token,  or  lettar  by  any  roenes; — and  to  this  mv  trueth  I  wil  stand  in  to  my 
dethe."    Nert  on  Philips,  App.  No.  II. 
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chief  adversary,  to  ask  him  pardon:  and  the  next       ^^ 
day  Elizabeth  was  released  from  the  Tower.*  ^ 

The  imperial  ambassadprs  ^^  obedience  to  his  instructions, 
then  suggested  that  she  might  be  sent  to  reside  in  the  court 
at  Brussels:  but  his  advice  was  overruled;  and  the  lord  Wil- 
liams of  Tame,  and  sir  Henry  Bedingfield,  coiylucted  her  to 
the  palace  of  Woodstock.  A  few  days  later 
Courteney  was  transferred  from  the  Tower  to  May  28, 
Fotheringhay  castlct 

Another  subject  of  discussion  was  the  conduct 
to   be  observed  in  relation  to  Noailles,  whose    Q^^^en'g 
clandestine  intrigues  with  the  conspirators  had     NtwdUes.^^ 
been  by  them  betrayed  to  the  council.     Renard 
maintained  to  the  queen,  that,    by  fomenting  a  rebellion 
within  the  realm,  he  had  forfeited  the  privilege  of  an  ambas* 
sador:  that  he  ought  to  be  sent  out  of  England,  or  put  under 
arrest,  till  the  pleasure  of  his  sovereign  was  known;  and  that 
the  king  of  France  should  be  informed,  that  if  the  culprit  had 

*  Noailles  had  heard  of  this  division  in  the  council.  In  his  letter  of  the 
X8th,  be  foretold  the  ruin  of  the  chancellor;  in  that  of  the  19tb,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  relate  his  triumph.  But  being*  in  disgrace  with  the  queen  and 
ner  ministers,  he  was  unable  to  discover  the  cause  of  the  quarrel,  which 
he  supposed  to  be  respecting^  matters  of  religion.  Noaiiles,  iii.  219.  225, 
The  real  fact  is  related  by  Renard  in  his  despatches^  apud  Gnffet^  xl.  ^i, 
xliii. 

f  When  prisoners,  to  save  their  own  lives,  accuse  others,  their  deposi- 
tions are  not,  separately,  more  worthy  of  credit  than  the  contrary  assertions 
of  the  accused.  On  both  sides  there  is  the  same  motive  for  falsehood.  But 
in  the  present  case  the  charge  against  Elizabeth  and  Courteney  is  confirmed 
by  several  despatches  of  Noaiiles,  written  in  the  months  of  December  and 
January,  immediately  preceding  the  rebellion.  To  his  evidence,  in  his 
statements  to  his  own  sovereign,  little  objection  can  be  made. — It  has,  in- 
«  deed»  been  said  that  Wyat,  at  his  death,  declared  both  the  prisoners  inno* 
cent.  But  a  little  reflection  will  show  that  nothing  can  be  deduced  from  the 
words  and  conduct  of  Wyat.  1.  He  visited  Courteney,- and  remained  with 
him  half  an  hour  in  his  cell.  If  we  believe  the  sheriffs,  he  asked  Courte- 
ney's  pardon  for  having  accused  him:  if  we  believe  lord  Chandois,  who  was 
also  present,  he  exhorted  him  to  ponfess  his  offence.  It  is  plain,  that  from 
such  contradictory  statements,  nothing  certain  can  be  elicited.  2.  It  was 
rumoured,  that  on  the  scaffold,  he  pronounced  both  the  prisoners  inno- 
cent. *Thls  was  reported  by  Noaiiles  to  his  court;  but  two  persons  who 
bad  propagated  the  same  story  in  the  city  were  put  in  the  pillory,  for 
spreading  false  intelligence — His  words  are  said  to  have  been:  ••  where 
it  is  noised  abroad  that  I  should  apcuse  the  lady  Elisabeth,  and  the  lord 
Courteney,  it  is  not  so,  good  people;  for  1  assure  you  neither  they  nor 
any  other  now  yonder,  in  hold,  was  privy  of  my  rising  before  I  began,  as  I 
have  declared  no  leas  to  the  queen's  council;  and  that  is  most  true."  It 
may  certainly  be  true;  for  he  rose  unexpectedly,  six  weeks  before  the  time 
originally  fixed  upon.  But  Dr.  Weston  immediately^  sud,  "  mark  this,  my 
masters,  that  that  which  he  hath  shown  to  the  council  of  them  in  writing,  is 
true."  Wyat  made  no  reply.  Was  not  this  silence  equivalent  to  an  ac- 
Mowledgment  ?    See  Stow,  624. 
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been  treated  with  so  much  lenity,  it  was  not  throu^  any 
doubt  of  his  guilt,  but  through  respect  for  him  whose  repre- 
sentative ha  had  been.  But  to  the  ^niyority  of  the  couneit 
this  measure  appeared  too  bold  and  hazardous.  It  might  leftd 
to  a  war,  which  it  was  their  object  to  avoid:  and  they  deter- 
mined to  coi\ptve  at  his  past,  and  to  watch  his  subsequent 
conduct  Mary,  however,  who  ki\ew  the  secret  enmity  of 
the  man,  could  ill  disguise  her  feeling|B:  and  on  more  thsD  one 
occasion  answered  him  with  an  asperity  of  language,  of  the 
real  cause  of  which  he  appears  not  to  have  oeen  aware.* 
The  Venetian  ambassador,  who  had  seconded  the  attempts  of 
Noailles,  was  recalled  by  the  senate. 

The  rebellion  had  suspended,  for  a  few  weekly 
'fti^  to«Jtv  ****  proceedings  relative  to  the  queen's  marrMge, 
ofmuTia^    but  in  the  beginning  of  March  the  count  Egmont 

returned  from  Brussels  with  the  ratification  of 
March  10      ^®  treaty  on  the  part  of  the  emperor.    On  an 

appointed  day  the  lords  of  the  council  accompa* 
nied  Mary  to  her  private  oratory;  and  the  count  was  intro* 
duced  by  the  lord  admiral,  and  the  earl  of  Pembroke.  The 
queen,  having  knelt  before  the  altar,  said,  that  she  took  this 
solemn  occasion  to  express  her  mind  in  their  presence,  and  to 
call  on  Ood  to  witness  the  truth  of  her  words.  She  had  not 
determined  to  marry  through  dislike  of  celibacy,  nor  had  she 
chosen  the  prince  of  Spain  tlirough  respect'of  kindred.  In 
the  one  ana  the  other,  her  chief  object  had  been  to  promote 
the  honour  of  her  crown,  and  to  secure  the  tranquillity  of  her 
realm.  To  her  people  she  had  pledged  her  faith  on  the  da3r 
of  her  coronation;  it  was  her  firm  resolve  to  redeem  that 
pledge:  nor  would  she  ever  permit  afieetion  for  her  husbandl 
to  seduce  her  from  the  performance  of  this,  the  first,  the  most 
sacred  of  her  duties.  After  this  address,  she  exchanged  the 
ratification  of  tAe  treaty  with  the  ambassador :  he  espoused 
her  in  the  name  of  the  prince  of  Spain:  and  she  put  on  her 
finger  a  valuable  ring,  sent  by  the  emperor  as  a  present  from 
his  son.t 

The  parliament  had  been  summoned  to  meet 

f^^^^^'        at  Oxford,  but  was  transferred  to  Westminster, 

lUrocnt*""    apparently  at  the  request  of  the  citizens.     The 

April  2.       chief  object  of  the  queen  was  to  silence  the  argu* 

moots  of  the  insurgents  by  the  authority  of  the 
legislature.  1.  The  cause  of  the  lady  Jane  had  been  espoused 
by  many  of  the  reformed  preachers.  They  had  then  no  ob- 
JQCtion  to  a  female  sovereign.    But  the  failure  of  their  hopes 

*  Griifet,  xxxviii.  f  Ibid,  xxxix. 
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had  rtnoml  the  veil  from  their  ejre«;  and  the  more  violent 
had  now  diaeovered  that  the  government  o£  a  woman  wia 
projiibiled  hy  the  word  of  God^  In  the  Qld^TesUment  it 
bad  been  ordered  to  take  the  king  from  the  midst  of  the 
«*  brethren/'  an  expremioo  which,  they  eontended,  must  ex- 
clude all  females;  and  in  the  New  we  are  taoj^  that  the  man 
18  the  head  of  the  woman^  whence  they  inferred^  that  no  wo* 
manooght to  poaseia the sapreme  authority  over  men.*  In 
eonfirmation  of  their  doctrine  they  appealed  to  the  statutes 
of  the  realm.  What  authority  did  they  give  to  aueens?  It 
was  to  kingsi  and  to  kingy  alone,  that  they  assigned  the  royal 
prerogatives,  and  the  punishment  of  offences'  against  the 
crown.  In  opposition  to  this  dangerous  notion  it  was  now 
declared,  without  a  dissentient  voice  in  cither  house,  that  by 
the  ancient  law  of  the  land,  whatever  person,  male  or  female, 
18  invested  with  the  kingly  office,  he  or  she  ought  to  possess 
and  exercise,  in  their  full  extent,  all  the  pre-eminence,  juria- 
diction,  and  powers,  belonging  to  the  crown,  t  2.  To  prove 
the  policy  of  the  intended  marriage  with  Philip  against  the 
reasoning  of  its  adversaries,  the  members  were  requested  to 
cast  their  eyes  on  the  situation  of  the  neighbouring  nations. 
France  and  Scotland  were  the  natural  enemies  of  England. 
Hitherto  they  had  been  connected  only  by  treaties;  but  now 
the  young  queen  of  Scotland  was  contracted  to  the  Dauphin 
of  France.  Where  was  England  to  find  a  counterpoise  but 
in  the  marriage  of  the  queen  to  Philip  of  Spain?  Let  the  if* 
sue  of  Mary  Stuart  inherit  the  two  crowns  of  France  and 
Scotland.  By  this  marriage,  the  issue  of  the  English  queen 
would  inherit  England  with  the  Netherlands;  and  that  coun- 
try, in  the  estimation  of  every  reasonable  man,  would  prove 
a  more  valuable  acquisition  to  the  English  crown,  than  Scot- 
land could  ever  prove  to  that  of  France.^  But  it  was  objected, 
would  not  this  marriage  place  the  liberties  of  the  nation  at 
the  mercy  of  a  foreign  despot?  Undoubtedly  not.  Let  them 
eixamine  the  articles  of  the  treaty.  They  had  been  drawn 
after  long  and  mature  deliberation:  they  contained  every  se- 
curity which  the  most  ingenious  could  devise,  or  the  most 
timorous  could  desire:  they  excluded  all  foreigners  from  office; 
thev  placed  the  honour,' the  franchises,  and  the  rights  of  the 
natives  beyond  danger  or  controversy.  Satisfied  by  this 
reasoning,  both  houses  unanimously  concurred  in  an  act,  con- 
firming the  treaty  of  marriage,  and  declaring  that  the  queen, 

•  Strype,  iii.  11.  f  St.  1  Uury,  sew.  3.  c.  1^ 

*  8ee  m  tUte  paper  in  NoaiUes,  iii.  109. 118.    Also  hit  account  of  G»r- , 
diner's  speech,  lii.  162. 
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after  its  solemnization,  should  continue  to  enjoy  and  exercise 
the  sovereignty  as  sole  queen,  without  any  right  or  claim  to 
be  given  unto  Philip  as  tenant  by  courtesy,  or  by  any  other 
1^^^  manner.*  Mary  haying  thus  obtained  her  chief 
object,  dissolved  the  parliament  in  person,  with 
an  address,  which  was  repeatedly  interrupted  by  the  acclama* 
ttons  of  the  audience.  Both  lords  and  commons  assured  her 
that  the  prince  of  Spain,  on  his  arrival,  would  receive  a  most 
hearty  welcome  from  a  dutiful  and  affectionate  people.t 

Still  the  king  of  France  indulged  a  hope  that 
^JJT^  ®^       some  favourable  incident  might  occur  to  interrupt 
^'  the  marriage.     He  not  only  opened  an  asylum 

for  the  English  rebels,  who  had  fled  from  justice,  but  en- 
couraged them  to  fit  out  vessels  for  the  purpose  of  cruising 
.against  the  subjects  of  Charles:  and  he  ordered  his  ambassa- 
dor in  England  to  persist  in  his  intrigues,  and  to  keep  alive, 
by  his  promises,  the  hopes  of  the  factious.  |  That  minister 
had  several  warm  altercations  with  Mary.  He  complained, 
in  a  haughty  tone,  that  his  despatches  had  been  intercepted: 
she,  that  her  rebellious  subjects  were  countenanced  and  pro- 
tected by  his  master.  He,  to  intimidate,  hinted  that  at  the 
death  of  Edward  all  the  treaties  between  the  two  crowns  had 
expired;  she,  for  the  :$ame  purpose,  required  an  explanation 
of  his  meaning,  that  she  might  take  measures  for  her  own 
security.  In  the  mean  time  he  saw  the  preparations  for  the 
marriage  proceeding  with  activity ;  and,  to  console  his  cha- 
grin, employed  his  time  in  collecting  unfounded  tales  for  the 

*  St  1  Maiy»  seas.  3.  c.  2.  According  to  Noailles,  Gardiner,  in  his  speech, 
had  sujfgested  that  as  the  queen  and  her  sister  Elizabeth  only  remained  of 
the  descendants  of  Henry  VIU.,  Mary  like  her  father,  ought  to  have  the 
power  of  regulating  the  succession  after  her  death.  Noailles,  iii.  153.  If 
It  was  so,  the  subject  was  not  followed  up.  There  is  no  mention  of  any 
such  motion  in  the  journals. 

t  Griffet,  xlyii.  Que  me  met  en  entiere  confidence  que  votre  venue  par 
dec*  sera  teure  et  aygreable.  Mary  to  Philip,  Apr.  24th,  apud  Heame, 
sylloge,ep.  156. 

♦  One  of  their  contrivances  deserves  to  be  mentioned.  The  most  ex- 
traordinary sounds  were  heard  to  issue  from  a  wall  in  Alderspate  Street^ 
intermixed  with  words  of  obscure  meaning,  which  were  immediately  inter* 
preted  to  the  crowd  by  persons  in  the  secret.  The  voice  was  believed  to 
be  super-human,  the  voice  of  the  Holy  Ghost  warning  a  wicked  and  in- 
credulous generation.  It  inveighed  against  the  marriage  of  the  queen, 
and  the  impiety  of  the  masS)  and  threatened  the  citizens  with  war,  famine, 
pestilence,  and  earthquakes.  Multitudes  assembled  daily  to  listen  to  the 
•pint,  till  workmen,  by  order  of  the  magistiates,  began  to  demolish  the 
wall:  when  Elizabeth  Crofls,  a  young  woman  of  eighteen,  crept  out  of  her 
hiding  place,  and  confessed  that  she  had  been  hired  and  instructed  to  act 
her  part  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Drakes.  She  was  put  on  the  pillory. 
Holhngs.  llir.  Stiype,  iii.  99.  136.  Stow.  624. 
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informatioiKof  his  sovereign,  exaggerating  the  discontent  of 
the  nation,  aitd  describing,  with  a  sarcastic  smile,  the  imps-* 
tience  of  the  old  woman  longing  for  the  presence  of  her 
young  husband.*  To  his  sorrow,  that  husband  in  a  short 
time  arrived.  He  had  sailed  from  Corunna,  and  j^  jg 
in  four  days  came  within  sight  of  Southampton, 
escorted  by  the  combined  fleets  of  England,  the  Netherlands, 
and  Spaio.  The  next  morning  the  lords  of  the  j  ,  ^^ 
council,  with  a  numerous  retinue,  proceeded  to 
the  fleet,  and  Philip,  accompanied  by  the  dukes  of  Alva  and 
Medina  Celi,  the  admiral  of  Castile,  and  Don  Ruy  Gomez, 
his  governor,  entered  the  royal  yacht,  where  he  was  received 
by  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  the  earls  of  Arundel,  Shrews- 
bury, and  Derby.  He  had  already  sworn  to  the  articles  of 
the  marriage  treaty,  in  presence  of  the  lords  Bedford  and 
Fitzwater,  the  English  ambassadors:  he  now  took  an  oajthbe* 
fore  the  council,  to  observe  the  laws,  customs,  and  liberties 
of  the  realm.  The  moment  he  set  his  foot  on  the  beach,  he 
was  invested  with  the  order  of  the  garter,  and  a  royal  salute 
was  fired  by  the  batteries  and  the  ships  in  the  harbour.  The 
queen  had  sent  him  a  Spanish  genet,  richly  caparisoned;  and 
as  he  rode  first  to  the  church,  and  thence  to  his  lodging,  the 
people  crowded  around  him  to  see  the  husband  of  their  sove* 
reign.  His  youth,  the  grace  of  his  person,!  the  pleasure 
displayed  in  his  countenance,  charmed  the  spectators:  they 
saluted  him  with  cries  of  "God  save  your  grace;"  and  he, 
turning  on  either  side,  expressed  his  thankfulness  for  their 
congratulations.  Before  he  dismissed  the  English  lords,  he 
addressed  them  in  a  Latin  speech.  It  was  not,  he  said,  want 
of  men  or  of  money,  that  had  drawn  him  from  his  own  coun- 
try. But  God  had  called  him  to  marry  their  virtuous  sove- 
reign, and  he  was  come  to  live  among  them,  not  as  a  foreigner, 
but  as  a  native  Englishman.  He  received  with  pleasure  their 
assurances  of  faith  and  loyalty;  and  promised,  in  return,  that 
they  should  always  find  him  a  grateful,  afiable,  and  afiection- 
ate  prince.  Then  turning  to  the  Spanish  lords,  he  expressed 
a  wish  that,  while  they  remained  in  England,  they  would 
conform  to  the  customs  of  England;  and,  to  give  the  exam- 

•  NowUes,  iii.  195.  211.  340.  251.  The  blunders  of  this  minister  are 
xrften  amusing.  On  two  occasions  he  informs  his  court  that  the  queen  is 
going  to  reside  at  York,  because  York  is  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bristol,  where  the  prince  of  Spain  intends  to  land.     iii.  96. 

t  ••  He  is  so  weU  proportioned  of  bodi,  arme,  legge,  and  every  othere 
Itmme  to  the  same,  as  nature  cannot  worke  a  more  parfcct  pateme.  **  Elder 
apud  Andrews,  i.  20. 
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fiCf  drank  farewell  to  the  companv  in  a  tankard  of  ale>  a 
beyerage,  which  he  then  tasted  for  the  firat  time.* 

Philip,  before  he  left  Soathampton,  ordoed 
l^j?*^^  hia  fleet  to  sail  to  J^landers,  and  sent  the  queen  a 
n^f  present  of  jewels,  valued  at  one  hundred  thou- 

ju^  35.  sand  crowns.  On  the  festival  of  St  James,  the 
patron  aaint  of  Spain,  the  marriage  was  eeleimted 
in  the  cathedral  church  at  Winchester,  tofore  q^wda  ci 
noblemen  collected  from  every  part  of  Christendom,  and 
witii  a  magnificence  which  has  seldom  been  surpassed.  Im« 
mediately  oefore  the  ceremony,  Figueroa,  an  imperial  coun- 
sellor, presented  to  Gardiner,  the  officiating  prelate,  two  in- 
struments,  from  which  he  said  it  would  appear  that  his  so- 
vereign, thinking  it  beneath  the  djgnity  of  so  great  a  queen 
to  marry  one  who  was  not  a  king,  had  resigned  to  his  son 
the  crown  of  Naples  with  the  dutchy  of  Milan.  The  bishop, 
before  he  proceeded  to  the  marriage  ceremony,  read  aloud 
these  cessions  and  the  articles  of  the  treaty.  After  the  mass, 
the  king  and  queen  left  the  church,  under  a  canopy,  walking 
hand  in  hand,  Mary  on  the  right  and  Philip  on  the  left,  with 
two  naked  swords  borne  before  them.  They  dined  in  pub- 
lic, in  the  episcopal  palace;  and  several  days  were  devoted  to 
feasting  and  rejoicings.t  From  Winchester,  the  royal  pair 
proceeded,  by  slow  journies,  to  Windsor  and  the  metropolis. 
The  city  had  been 'beautified  at  considerable  expense,  and  the 
most  splendid  pageants  had  been  devised  to  weleome  their 
arrival.  If  external  appearances  could  be  taken  for  proofs  of 
internal  feeling,  the  king  and  queen  might  justly  flatter  them- 
selves that  they  reigned  in  the  hearts  and  afiections  of  their 
subjects. 

The  facility  with  which  Mary  had  effected  her 
^th  Rome  n^"*"*?®?  showed  how  much  the  failure  of  the 
insurrection  had  added  to  the  power  of  her  go- 
vernment; and  she  immediately  resolved  to  attempt  that 
which  she  had  long  considered  an  indispensable  duty,  the  re- 
storation of  the  religious  polity  of  the  kingdom  to  that  state 
in  which  it  existed  at  the  time  of  her  birth.  The  reader  will 
recollect  that  in  her  first  parliament  she  had  prudently  con- 
fined her  efibrts  to  the  public  re-establishment  of  the  ancient 
form  of  worship.     The  statute  was  carried  into  execution  on 

*  NoaUlei,  iii.  384.    Conttn.  of  Fabian,  561.    PoIUni,  363. 

t  No  one  but  the  bishop  dined  at  tite  Mine  table  with  ^e  king  and  queen. 
On  one  nde  was  placed  a  cupboard,  containing  for  show,  96  latge  vases  of 
gold  and  silver.  As  soon  as  dinner  was  over,  the  tables  were  removed^ 
and  the  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  in  dancing.     PoUini,  373. 
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the  appointed  day,  almost  without  opposition:  the  married 
clergy,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  canon  law,  were 
removed  from  their  benefices;*  wid  Gardiner,  with  the  secret 
approbation  of  the  pontiff,  had  consecrated  catholic  prelates 
to  supersede  the  few  protestant  bishops,  who  remained  in  poe- 
session  of  their  sees.f  Thus  one  half  of  the  measure  had 
beeen  already  accomplished:  the  other,  the  recognition  of  the 
papal  supremacy,  a  more  hazardous  task,  was  intrusted  to  the 
care  and  dexterity  of  the  chancellor.  There  were  two  classes  of 
men,  from  whom  he  had  to  fear  opposition;  those  who  felt  con- 
scientious objections  to  the  authority  of  the  pontiff,  and  those 
who  were  hostile  to  it  from  motives  of  Interest.  The  former 
were  not  formidable  either  by  their  number  or  their  influ- 
ence:  for  the  frequent  changes  of  religious  belief  had  gene- 
rated in  the  higher  classes  an  indifference  to  religious  truth. 
Their  former  notions  had  been  unsettled ;  and  no  others  had 
been  firmly  planted  in  their  place.  Unable  or  unwilling  to 
eompare  the  conflicting  arguments  of  polemics,  they  floated  on 
a  sea  of  uncertainty,  ready  at  all  times  to  attach  themselves  to 
any  form  of  religion  which  suited  their  convenience  or  inte- 
restj  But  the  second  class  comprised  almost  every  opulent 
family  in  the  kingdom.  They  had  all  shared  the  plunder 
of  the  church:  they  would  never  consent  to  the  restoration  of 
that  jurisdiction  which  might  call  in  question  their  right  to 
their  present  possessions.  Hence  Gardiner  saw,  that  it  was 
necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  free  ihem  from  apprehen- 
sion, and,  for  that  purpose,  to  procure  from  the  pontiffs  bull 
confirming  all  past  alienation  of  the  property  of  the  church. 

*  The  canon  Uw  had  been  restored  to  ita  former  authority  by  the  repeal 
of  the  nine  statutes,  llie  clergymen  who  were  removed  mi^ht,  by  con- 
forming't  recover  their  benefices. — If  we  may  judge  of  other  dioceses  from 
that  of  CanterbujT,  the  number  of  married  was  to  that  of  unmarried  cler- 
gymen as  one  to  five.    Harmer,  138. 

f  They  were  seven;  Holgate  of  York,  Taylor  of  Lincoln,  Hooper  of  Wor- 
eester,  Hariey  of  Hereford*  Ferrar  of  St.  David's,  Bush  of  Bristol,  and  Bird 
of  Chester.  Some  of  them  had  married;  some  had  been  consecrated  ac« 
cording  to  the  new  ordinal,  which  was  held  to  be  insuiBcient;  and  all  had 
accepted  their  bishoprics  to  hold  them  at  the  pleasure  of  the  crown,  with 
the  clause,  quamdiu  bene  se  gessermt.  On  one,  or  other,  or  all  of  these 
gropnds,  they  were  deprived.    Rym.  zv.  370,  371. 

#  This  is  the  character  of  the  English  gentry  and  nobility  at  this  period, 
as  It  is  drawn  by  Renard,  Noailles,  and  ue  Venetian  ambassador,  in  their 
despatches.  The  latter  represents  them  as  without  any  oth^r  religion  than 
interest,  and  ready  at  the  call  of  the  sovereign  to  embrace  Judaism  or  M6-^ 
hammedanism.  11  medesireo  iariano  della  Macometana,  ove  della  Judxa, 
purehe  U  re  mostraail  di  creder»  e  volere  con,  e  accommodariansi  a  tutte« 
ma  a  quella  piu  facilmente  della  quale  ne  sperassero  over  maggior  licentia  e 
fibeiti  di  vivere  o  vero  qualche  utilti.    MSS.  Barber.  1208. 
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This  subject  had  from  the  commencement  been 
^"mT"*^  urged  on  the  consideration  of  the  court  of  Home. 
Unds!*^^  At  first  Pole,  the  legate,  had  been  authorized  "  to 
treat,  compound,  and  dispense,'^  with  the  hold- 
ers  of  ecclesiastical  property,  as  to  the  rents  and  profits  which 
they  had  hitherto  received:  afterwards,  this  power  was  ex- 
tended from  rents  and  profits,  to  lands,  tenements,  and  tithes. 

.  29  ^^^  Gardiner  was  not  satisfied. "*"  He  knew  it  to 
be  the  opinion  of  Pole  that  all  the  property  be* 
longing  to  the  parochial  livings  ought  to  be  restored:  and  he 
feared  that  the  words  ^^  to  treat,  compound,  and  dispense," 
might  furnish  the  caMinal  with  a  pretext  to  call  individuals 
before  his  tribunal.  The  imperial  court  entered  into  the 
views  of  the  English  minister:  it  was  determined  to  detain 
the  cardinal  in  Flanders:t  and  Manriquez  was  ordered  to 
explain  the  difficulty  to  the  pontifi*,  in  the  name  of  Philip  and 
Mary.  Julius,  having  consulted  his  canonists  and  divines, 
assured  the  envoy  that  the  wishes  of  the  king  and  queen 

Oct  5         should  be  gratified;  and  shortly  afterwards  signed 

a  bull,  empowering  the  legate  to  give,  alienate, 

and  transfer  to  the  present  possessors  all  property  moveable, 

or  immoveable,  which  had  been  torn  from  the  church  during 

the  reigns  of  Henry  VIH.  and  Edward  VI.J 

The  parliament  had  been  convoked  for  the  mid- 
Mceung  ot  ^j]^  q£  November.  Mary  no  longer  regarded  the 
^  murmurs  of  the  discontented:  she  was  assured  of 

the  concurrence  of  the  peers:  and,  to  lessen  the  chance  of  oppo- 
sition in  the  commons,  had  ordered  the  sheriffs  to  recommend 
to  the  electors  those  candidates,  who  were  distinguished  by 

Nov  1        their  attachment  to  the  ancient  faith.  §     The  pro* 

cession  was  opened  by  the  commoners;  the  peers 

and  prelates  followed:  and  next  came  Philip  and  Mary,  in 

•  Burnet,  iii.  rec.  222. 

f  Tl\e  cardinal  had  been  allowed  to  go  to  Brussels,  and  thence  to  Paris, 
to  offer  the  papal  mediation  in  the  war  between  the  emperor  and  the  king 
of  France.  While  he  was  there,  a  letter  was  written  to  Mary  by  some  one 
in  his  suite,  dissuading  her  from  the  marriage  with  Philip.  Charles  at- 
tributed  it  to  the  cardinal,  and  from  that  moment  treated  him  with  neglect. 

i  There  is  a  letter  from  cardinal  Morone  to  Pole,  informing  him  that  all 
who  had  been  consulted,  were  of  opinion  that  in  this  particular  case  the 
alienation  Was  lawful,  and  hoping  that  there  would  now  be  an  end  of  his 
scruples:  in  lei  sara  cessato  tutto To  scrupulo  che  aveva.  Quirini,  iv.  170. 
^The  clause  '*t©  give,aliene,  and  transfer,"  had  been  devised  by  Gardiner, 
as  the  most  likely  to  tranquillize  the  present  possessors,  and  to  secure  them 
against  subsequent  claims.     Pallavicino,  ii.  411. 

§  It  was  customary  for  the  ministers  to  send  such  instructions.  It  was 
done  in  I*Ulward's  re'ign,  Lansdowne  MSS.  iii.  19;  and  also  in  Elizabeth's, 
Btrype,  i.  32.     Clarendon  Papers,  92. 
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robes  of  purple,  the  king  on  horseback,  attended  by  the  lords 
of  his  household,  the  queen  in  a  litter,  followed  by  the  ladies 
of  her  establishment  The  chancellor,  having  taken  his  place 
in  front  of  the  throne,  addressed  thetwo  houses.  The  queen's 
first  parliament,  he  said,  had  re-established  the  ancient  wor- 
ship, her  second  had  confirmed  the  articles  of  her  marriage; 
and  their  majesties  expected  that  the  third,  in  preference  to 
every  other  object,  would  accomplish  the  re-union  of  the 
realm  with  the  universal  chureh.  As  a  preliminary  step,  a 
bill  was  introduced  to  repeal  the  attainder  of  cardinal  Pole.  It 
was  passed  with  the  greatest  expedition,  and  the  ^  ^o  ' 
next  day  the  king  and  queen  attended  in  person 
td  give  it  the  royal  assent* 

The  lord  Paget,  and  sir  Edward  Hastings,  with 
sir  William  Cecil,  and  a  numerous  trjin  of  gen-    ^"^^  ^ 
tlemen,  bad  already  reached  Brussels  to  conduct      ^  ^' 
the  legate  to  England.!     At  Dover  he  was  received  by  the 
lord  Montague  and  the  bishop  of  Ely:  and,  as  he  advanced, 
his  retinue  was  swelled  by  the  accession  of  the  country  gen- 
tlemen, till  it  amounted  to  eighteen  hundred  horse.     He 
entered  his  barge  at  Gravesend,  where  he  was  presented,  by 
the  earl  of  Shi'ewsbury  and  the  bishop  of  Durham,  with  a 
copy  of  the  act  repealing  his  attainder;  and  fixing  his  cross, 
the  emblem  of  his  dignity,  in  the  prow,  he  proceeded  by 
water  to  Westminster.     The  chancellor  received       1.     «. 
him  on  his  landing,  the  king  at  the  gate  of  the 
palace,  and  the  queen  at  the  head  of  the  staircase.     After  a 
short  conversation  he  retired  to  the  archiepiscopal  palace  at 
Lambeth,  which  had  been  prepared  for  his  residence.} 

In  consequence  of  a  royal  message,  the  lords       ^     _ 
and  commons  repaired  to  the  court:  and,  after  a  '  / 

few  word9  from  the  chancellor,  Pole,  in  a  long  harangue, 
returned  them  thanks  for  the  act  which  they  had  passed  in 
his  favour,  exhorted  them  to  repeal,  in  like  manner,  all  the 

*  Journals  of  Lords,  467.  Commons,  37,  38.  £p.  Poll,  iv.  App.  389. 
Stfype,  ill.  155. 

t  Pole,  ignorant  of  the  proceedings  at  Rome,  had  written  a  most  ui^gent 
letter  to  Philip;  who  sent  Renard  to  explain  the  objections  to  his  admission 
as  legate  without  sufficient  powers.  Pole  replieci,  that  in  addition  to  his 
former  powers,  he  had  another  bull  from  the  pope,  promising,  in  vcrbo 
pontificis,  to  ratify  whatever  concessions  he  might  tUnk  proper  to  make. 
Renard  lamented  that  this  was  not  previously  known.  Immediately  on  the 
return  of  Renard,  Pole  was  desired  to  prepare  for  his  journey.  Pallavicino, 
ii.  411,  ex.  registro  Poll., 

^  Sttype,  iii.  157.  Ep.  Poli,  v.  App.  291. 307. 310.  A  writ,  authorising 
him  to  exercise  his  powers,  had  been  signed  on  the  10th  of  Nor.  Strype, 
ibid. 
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statutes  enacted  in  dero£cation  of  the  papal  authority;  aQd 
assured  them  of  every  facility  on  his  part  to  effect  the  re-union 
of  the  church  of  England  with  that  of  Rome.*  The  chancel* 
lor,  having  first  taken  the  orders  of  the  king  and  queen,  re- 
plied^  that  the  two  houses  would  deliberate  apart,  and  signify 
their  determination  on  the  following  morning. 

The  motion  for  the  re-union  was  carried  almost  by  acclama- 
tion. In  the  lords  every  voice  was  raised  in  its  fiivour:  in 
the  commons,  out  of  three  hundred  members,  two  only  de- 
murred, and  these  desisted  from  their  opposition  the  next 
day."t  It  was  determined  to  present  a  petition  in  the  name 
of  both  houses  to  the  king  and  queen,  stating,  that  they  look- 
ed back  with  sorrow  and  regret  on  the  defection  of  the  realm 
from  the  communion  of  the  apostolic  see;  that  they  were  ready 
to  repeal,  as  far  as  in  them  lay,  every  statute,  which  had 
either  caused  or  supported  that  defection:  and  that  they  hoped, 
through  the  mediation  of  their  majesties,  to  be  absolved  from 
all  ecclesiastical  censures,  and  to  be  received  into  the  bosom 
of  the  universal  church. 

On  the  following  day,  the  feast  of  St.  Andrew, 
^!L£"^  the  queen  took  her  seat  on  the  throne.  The  king 
Noy^fo.  ^^  placed  on  her  left  hand,  the  legate,  but  at 
greater  distance,  on  her  right.  The  chancellor 
read  the  petition  to  their  majesties:  they  spoke  to  the  cardi- 
nal: and  he,  after  a  speech  of  some  duration,  absolved  <<  all 
those  present,  and  the  whole  nation,  and  the  doxninions  there- 
of, from  all  heresy  and  schism,  and  all  judgments,  censures, 
and  penalties  for  that  cause  incurred;  and  restored  them  to  the 
communion  of  holy  church  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghosf  "Amen,"  resounded  from  every  part  of 
the  hall:  and  the  members,  rising  from  their  knees,  followed 
the  king  and  queen  into  the  chapel,  where  Te  Deum  was 
chaunted  in  thanksgiving  for  the  event,  j:  The  next  Sunday 
the  legate,  at  the  invitation  of  the  citizens,  made  his  pubkc 
entry  mto  the  metropolis;  and  Gardiner  preached  at  St.  Paul's 


*  Burnet  tells  us,  that  the  queen  wss  so  much  aflTected,  that  she  mistook 
her  emotion  for  the  <<  quickening  of  a  child  in  her  belly."  ii.  292.  The 
fact  took  place  four  days  before.  She  sent  lord  Montague  to  inform  the 
legate,  che  infino  allora  ella  non  havea  voluta  confessare  apertamente  d'es- 
ser  gravida:  ma  che  nella  giunta  de  sua  S.  R.  s'havea  sentito  muover  la 
creatura  nel  ventre,  e  pero  non  lo  poteva  pid  nenre.  On  the  2f  th,  it  was 
publicly  announced  by  a  circular  from  the  council.  Fox,  iil  88.  Noailies, 
IV.  23. 

t  Sir  Ralph  Bagnal  (Strype,  iii.  204)  had  refused  to  vote;  the  other 
grounded  his  objection  on  the  oath  of  supremacy  which  he  had  taken.  P.p. 
roli.  V.  App.  314. 

*  Poll  ep.  V.     App.  315—318.     Fox.  91.    Journal  of  Commons,  38. 
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crossy  the  celebrated  sermon^  in  which  he  lamented  in  bitter 
terms  his  conduct  under  Henry  VIIL;  and  exhorted  all,  who 
had  fallen  through  his  means,  or  in  his  company,  to  rise  with 
him,  and  seek  the  unity  of  the  catholic  church.  *| 
To  proceed  with  this  great  work,  the  two 
houses  and  the  convocation  simultaneously  pre-  ^yiJJUcnt 
sented  separate  petitions  to  the  throne.  That 
from  the  lords  and  commons,  requested  their  majesties  tQ  ob- 
tain from  the  legate,  all  those  dispensations  and  itidufgencis, 
which  the  innovations  made  during  the  schism  had  rendered 
necessary,  and  particularly  such  as  might  secure  the  property 
of  the  church  to  the  present  possessors  without  scruple  of 
conscience,  or  impeachment  from  the  ecclesiastical  courts. 
The  other,  from  the  clergy,  stated  their  resignation  of  all  right' 
to  those  possessions  of  which  the  church  had  been  deprived; 
and  their  readiness  to  acquiesce  in  every  arrangement  to  be 
made  by  the  legate.  His  decree  was  soon  afterwards  publish- 
ed: 1.  That  all  cathedral  churches,  hospitals,  and  schools 
founded  during  the  schism,  should  be  preserved;  2.  That  all 
persons,  who  had  contracted  marriage  within  the  prohibited 
degrees  without  dispensation,  should  remain  married;  3.  That 
all  judicial  processes  made  before  the  ordinaries,  or  in  appeal 
before  delegates,  should  be  held  valid;  and  4.  That  the  pos- 
sessors of  church  property  should  not,  either  now  or  hereafter, 
be  molested,  under  pretence  of  any  canons  of  councils,  de- 
crees of  popes,  or  censures  of  the  church;  for  which  purpose, 
in  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  him,  he  took  from  all 
spiritual  courts  and  judges  the  cognizance  of  these  matters, 
and  pronounced,  beforehand,  all  such  processes  and  judgments 
invalid  and  of  no  effect.t 

*  Ttaa  sermon  is  noticed  by  Fox,  iii.  93.  A  Latin  translation  of  it  may 
be  seen  inter  Ep.  Poll,  v.  293.  300.  Gardiner  asserts,  that  Henry  VIII. 
durinff  the  rebelbon  in  1536,  entertained  serious  thoughts  of  seeking  a  re- 
conci&ation  with  the  pontiff;  and  that  in  1541,  he  employed  him  and  Kny- 
vetty  during  the  diet  at  Ratisbon,  to  solicit  secretly  the  mediation  of  the 
emperor  for  that  purpose.  They  were,  however,  discovered,  and  Gardiner 
was  accused  of  holding  communication  with  Contarini  the  papal  legate. 
Henry  was  careful  to  hush  up  the  matter.  See  some  account  of  it  in  Fox, 
who  knew  not  of  Gardiner's  commission.  Fox,  iii.  448,  449. 

t  The  next  year,  on  the  14th  of  July,  Paul  IV.  published  a  bull,  con- 
demiiingand  revoking,  in  general  terms,  the  alienations  of  church  property 
to  secular  uses.  Burnet,  iii.  Rec.  3.  Thb  bull  did  not  regard  the  late  pro- 
ceedings in  England;  for,  egli  dichiara  de  parlare  di  quelle  alienazione,  che 
si  erano  fatte  senza  ie  dovute  solennitL  Becchetti,  Istoria,  x.  197.  But, 
to  prevent  doubts  on  the  subject,  Pole  obtained  from  him  a  bull,  expressly 
excepting  the  church  property  in  England  from  the  operation  of  the  second 
bull,  qua  huius  regni  bona  ecclcsiastica  ab  ejus  sanctitatis  revocatione  nomi- 
natim  excipiuntur.  Poli  ep.  v.  42.  Sept.  16, 1555,  and  also,  "confirming 
his  doings  respecting  assurance  of  abbey  lands,  &c."  Journal  of  Common 
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In  the  mean  time  a  joint  committee  of  lords 
Confimied  g^j  commons  had  been  actively  employed  in 
pariiainent  framing  a  most  important  and  comprehensive  bill, 
which  deserves  the  attention  of  the  reader,  from 
the  accuracy  with  which  it  distinguishes  between  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  jurisdictions,  and  the  care  with  which  it  guards 
kgainst  any  encroachment  on  the  part  of  the  latter.  It  first 
repeals  several  statutes  by  name,  and  then, 'in  general,  all 
clauses,  sentences,  and  articles  in  every  other  att  of  parlia- 
ment made  sfnce  the  20th  of  Henry  VIII.  against  the  supreme 
authority  of  %he  pope's  holiness  or  see  apostolic*  It  next  re- 
cites the  two  petitions,  and  the  dispensation  of  the  legate;  and 
enacts,  that  every  article  in  that  dispensation  shall  be  reputed 

S)od  and  effectual  in  law,  and  may  be  alleged  and  pleaded  in 
I  courts  spiritual  and  temporal.  It  then  proceeds  to  state 
that,  though  the  legate  hath  by  his  decree  taken  away  all  mat- 
ter of  impeachment,  trouble,  or  danger  to  the  holders  of  church 
property;  yet,  because  the  title  of  lands  and  hereditaments  in 
thisTealm  is  grounded  on  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  same, 
and  to  be  tried  and  judged  in  no  other  courts  than  those  of 
their  majesties:  it  is  therefore  enacted,  by  authority  of  parlia- 
ment, that  all  such  possessors  of  church  property  shall  hold 
the  same  in  manner  and  form  as  they  would  have  done,  had 
this  act  never  been  made;  and,  that  any  person  who  shall 
molest  such  possessors  by  process  out  of  any  ecclesiastical 
court,  either  within  or  without  the  realm,  shall  incur  the  pe- 
nalty of  praemunire.  Next  it  provides,  that  all  papal  bulls, 
dispensations,  and  privileges,  not  containing  matter  prejudicial 
to  the  royal  authority,  or  to  the  laws  of  the  realm,  may  be 
put  in  execution,  used,  and  alleged  in  all  courts  whatsoever: 
and  concludes  by  declaring,  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be 
explained  to  impair  any  authority  or  preros^ative  belonging  to 
the  crown,  in  the  30th  year  of  Henry  VIIL:  that  the  pope 

42.  It  was  read  to  both  houses  at  the  openings  of  parliatnent  on  the  23d  of 
October.  Besides  this,  the  cardinal  obtained  from  him  a  breve  declarato- 
rium  ejus  bullae,  qua  bonorum  ecclesiasticorum  alienationes  rescinduntiir, 
et  connrmatorium  eorum,  qux  majestatibus  vestris  remisi.  Poli  ep.  v.  85. 
*  Most  readers  have  very  confused  and  incorrect  notions  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion, which  the  pontiflT,  in  virtue  of  his  supremacy,  claimed  to  exercise 
within  the  realm.  From  this  act,  and  the  statutes  which  it  repeals,  it  fol- 
lows, that  that  jurisdiction  was  comprised  under  the  following  heads:  1.  He 
was  acknowledged  as  chief  bishop  of  the  Christian  church,  with  authority 
to  reform  and  redress  heresies,  errors,  and  abuses  within  the  same.  2.  To 
him  belonged  the  institution  or  confirmation  of  bishops  elect.  3.  He  cotdd 
g^nt  to  clergymen  licenses  of  non-residence,  and  permission  to  hold  more 
than  one  benefice,  with  cure  of  souls.  4.  He  dispensed  in 'the  canonical 
impediments  of  matrimony;  and  5.  He  received  appeals  from  the  spiritual 
courts. 
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shall  haveand  enjoy,  without  diminution  or  enlargement,  the 
same  authority  and  jurisdiction,  which  he  might  then  have 
lawfully  exercised ;  and,  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops 
shall  be  restored  to  that  state,  in  which  it  existed  at  the  same 
period.  In  the  lords,  the  bill  was  read  thrice  in  two  days; 
in  the  commons,  it  was  passed  after  a  sharp  debate  on  the  third 
reading.*  Thus  was  re-established,  in  England,  the  whole 
system  of  religious  polity,  which  had  prevailed  for  so  many 
centuries  before  Henry  VIII. 

The  French  ambassador  had  persuaded  him- 
self, that  the  great  object  of  the  emperor  was  f?*?!*^'^ 
to  employ  the  resources  of  England  against  his  ambaasa- 
adversary  the  king  of  France;  and,  that  the  fond-  dor.  • 
ness  of  Mary  for  her  husband,  would  induce  her 
to  gratify  all  his  wishes,  let  them  be  ever  so  illegal  or  un- 
just. On  this  account,  he  continued  to  intrigue  with  the  fac- 
tious; he  warned  them  that  England  would  soon  become  a 
provinca  under  the  despotic  government  of  Spain;  he  exhort- 
ed them  to  be  on  the  watch,  to  oppose  every  measure  dic- 
tated by.  Philip,  and  to  preserve,  at  every  personal  risk,  their 
liberties  for  their  children,  and  the  succession  to  the  crown 
for  the  true  heir.  In  his  des[jatches  to  his  court,  he  describe 
ed  the  discontent  of  the  nation  as  wound  up  to  the  highest 
pitch;  tl)e  embers  of  revolt,  he  said,  were  still  alive;  in  a  few 
months,  perhaps  a  few  weeks,  the  flame  would  burst  forth 
with  redoubled  violence.t  But  he  mistook  bis  wishes  for 
realities;  his  information  frequently  proved  erroneous;  and 
his  predictions  were  belied  by  the  event  In4the  present  par- 
liament, he  assured  his  sovereign,  that,  io  pursuance  of  the 
emperor's  plan,  the  queen  would  ask  for  a  matrimonial  crown 
for  her  husband;  would  place  the  whole  power  of  the  execu- 
tive government  in  his  hands;  and  would  seek*  to  bave  him 
declared  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown.  What  projects  she 
might  have  formed,  wq  know  not:  but  it  would  be  rash  to 
judge  of  her  intentions  from  the  malicious  conjectures  of 
Noailles;  and  the  fact  is,  that  no  such  measures  as  he  de- 

*  From  the  journals  it  appeys,  that  the  subject  of  discussion  was  not  so 
much  the  substance  of  the  bill,  as  some  of  its  provisions  involving  particular 
interests.  In  the  1oi^,  Bonner,  bishop  of  London,  voted  against  it;  the 
commons  added  two  provisions  respecting  lands  to  be  hereafter  given  to  the 
church,  and  the  recovery  of  those  already  taken  from  it;  and  requested  the 
erasure  of  19  lines  regazdingthe  bishop  of  London  and  the  lord  Wentworth. 
The  lords  agreed,  and  the  chancellor  cutout  the  19  lines  with  a  knife;  yet 
the  lord  Montague,  and  the  bishops  of  London,  and  Lichfield  and  Coven- 
try, voted  against  the  biU  in  its  amended  shape.    Journals,  484. 

t  NoaiUet,  iii.  318.  iv.  37.  63. 76. 153. 
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scribes,  were  ever  proposed.  The. two  houses,  however, 
joined  in  a  petition  to  Philip,  that,  '^  if  it  should  happen  to 
the  queen  otherwise  than  well,  in  the  time  of  her  travel,  he 
would  take  upon  himself,  the  government  of  the  realm  during 
the  minority  of  her  majesty's  issue,  with  the  rule,  order,  edu- 
cation, and  government  of  the  said  issue."  The  king  signi- 
fied his  assent;  and  an  act  passed,  intrusting  to  him  the  go- 
vernment, till  the  child,  if  a  female,  were  'fifteen,  if  a  male, 
eighteen  years  old;  making  it  high  treason  to  imagine  or 
compass  his  death,  or  attempt  to  remove  him  from  the  said 
government  and  guardianship;  and  binding  him  in  the  exe- 
cution of  his  office,  to  all  the  conditions  and  restrictions  which 
were  contained  in  the  original  treaty  of  marriage.* 

The  dissolution  of  the  parliament  was  followed 
^^  by  an  unexpected  act  of  grace.     The  lord  chan- 

31555.  cellor,  accompanied  by  several  members  of  the 
Jan.  18.  council,  proceeded  to  the  Tower,  called  before 
him  the  state  prisoners,  still  confined  on  account 
of  the  attempts  of  Northumberland  and  Wyat,  and  informed 
them,  that  the  king  and  queen  had,  at  the  intercession  of  the 
emperor,  eranted  them  their  liberty.  The  same  favour  was 
also  extended  to  Elizabeth  and  Courteney.  The  earl,  having 
paid  his  respects  to  Philip  and  Mary,  received  a  permission, 
equivalent  to  a  command,  to  travel  for  bis  improvement;  and, 
having  remained  for  some  time  in  the  imperial  court  at  Brus- 
sels, proceeded  to  Italy,  with  recommendatory  letters  from 
Philip  to  the  princess  of  that  country.  At  his  departure  from 
England,  Elizabeth  re-appeared  at  court.  By  the  king  and 
queen  she  was  treated  with  kindness  and  distinction:  and, 
afler  a  visit  of  some  months,  returned  to  her  own  house 
in  the  country.! 

*  Noftilles,  tv.  137.  Stat  1  and  3  Phil,  and  Maiy,  c.  10.  An  unusual  cir- 
cumstance occurred  about  the  close  of  the  session.  It  was  customary  for 
both  houses  to  adjourn  at  Christmas  over  the  liolidays^  and  several  mem- 
bers had  sent  for  their  servants  and  horses  to  visit  their  families  during^  the 
recess.  But  on  tlie  22d  of  Dec.  orders  were  issued  that  neither  lords  nor 
commons  should  depart  before  the  end  of  the  parliament.  The  two 
houses  continued  to  sit,  but  37  members  of  the  lower  absented  themselves 
in  oppotntion  to  the  royal  command.  A  bili  for  the  punishment  of  such 
knights  and  burgesses  as  should  neglect  their  dutjr,  nassed  the  commons - 
but  the  day  after  it  had  been  read  the  first  time  m  We  lords,  the  parlia- 
ment was  dissolved.  Griffith,  however,  the  attorney-general,  indicted  the 
offenders  in  the  king's  bench.  Six  submitted,  the  rest  traversed,  and  the 
matter  was  suffered  to  die  away.  Lord  Coke  represents  them  as  seceding 
on  account  of  their  attachment  to  the  reformed  church.  See  Cobbett's 
Parliamentary  History,  i.  625,  and  the  Journals,  p.  41. 

t  The  conduct  of  Bcdingfield,  Elizabeth's  <•  jailer"  at  Woodstock,  has 
been  vindicated  from  the  slander  of  Fox,  by  Wharton,  in  his  life  of  sir  T. 
Pope,  75, 
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In  consequence  of  the  act  testoriag  the  exer- 
cise of  the  papal  authority  in  England^  the  vis-     Embissyto 
count  Montague,  the  bishop  of  Ely,  and  sir  Ed-    **^°^* 
ward  Came,  had  been  appointed  ambassadors  to       ^^  ^g 
the  Roman  see.     But  they  had  not  proceeded  far 
on  their  journey  when  Julius  died.     In  the  pre-      ^••wh  23. 
ceding  conclave  the  cardinal  Farnese  had  employed  his  influ- 
ence to  raise  Pole  to  the  papacy:  he  had  even  obtained  one 
evening  the  requisite  number  of  votes:  but  the  Endish  car- 
dinal, irresolute  and  unambitious,  bade  him  wait  till  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  and  on  that  morning  another  candidate  was 
proposed  and  chosen.     On  the   present  vacancy  Farnese 
espoused  ag^in  the  interests  of  his  friend:  he  procured  from 
the  French  king  letters  in  favour  of  Pole;  and  hastened  with 
these  documents  from  Avignon  to  Rome.    Before       .  ^|  ^ 
his  arrival,  at  the  very  opening  of  the  conclave, 
Cervini  was  unanimously  elected,  a  prelate  whose  acknow- 
ledged merit  awakened  the  most  flattering  expectations.    But 
the  new  pontifi*,  who  had  taken  the  name  of  Mar-      ^  ^^  ^q 
cellus  II.  died  within  one-and-twenty  days:  and 
the  friends  of  Pole  laboured  a  third  time  to  honour  him  with 
the  tiara.     Philip  and  Mary  and  Gardiner  employed  letters 
and  messengers;  the  French  king,  though  it  was  suspected 
that  he  secretly  gave  his  interest  to  the  cardinal  of  Ferrara, 
promised  his  best  services:  and  Farnese,  without  waiting  for 
new  credentials,  exhibited  the  letters,  which  he  had  brought 
to  the  last  conclave.     But  the  cardinals,  as  well  in  the  impe- 
rial as  in  the  French  interest,  refused  their  voices:  the  former 
believing  from  past  events  that  Pole  was  in  secret  an  object 
of  suspicion  to  their  sovereign,  the  latter  alleging  that  they 
could  not  vote  without  new  instructions  in  his  favour.     Had 
he  been  present,  he  might  have  obtained  the  requisite  ma- 
jority of  sufiraees;  in  his  absence  Carafia  was       ^  ^3 
chosen,  and  took  the  name  of  Paul  IV.     On  the 
very  day  of  the  coronation  of  this  pontifi*,  the 
English  ambassadors  reached  Rome.     Pole  had  foreseen  that 
the  new  title  of  king  and  queen  of  Ireland,  assumed  by  Philip 
and  Mary,  in  imitation  of  Henry  and  Edward,  might  create 
some  difficulty:  and  had  therefore  requested  that  Ireland  might 
be  declared  a  kinglom  before  the  arrival  of  the  ambassadors.* 
But  the  death  of  Julius,  succeeded  by  that  of  Marcellus,  had 
prevented  those  pontifis  from  complying  with  his  advice :  and 
the  fir$t  act  of  the  new  pope,  after  his  coronation,       j^^^  ^ 
was  to  publish  a  bull,  by  which,  at  the  petition  of 

•  Poll  Ep.  1.  V.  cp.  5 
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Philip  and  Mary,  he  raised  the  lordship  of  Ireland  to  the 
dienity  of  a  kingdom.*  Till  this  had  been  done,  the  ambas- 
sadors waited  without  the  city:  three  days  later  they  were  pub- 
J  n  10  '*^'y  introduced.  They  acknowledged  the  poDtiflT 
as  head  of  the  universal  church,  presented  to  him 
k  copy  of  the  act  by  which  his  authority  had  been  re-establish- 
ed, and  solicited  him  to  ratify  the  absolution  pronounced  by 
the  legate,  and  to  confirm  the  bishoprics  erected  during  the 
schism.  Paul  received  them  with  kindness  and  granted 
their  requests.  Lord  Montague  and  the  bishop  of  Ely  with 
the  usual  presents  were  dismissed :  Carne  remained  as  resi- 
dent ambassador,  t 

*  See  tiie  bull  in  Bsovius,  Ann.  Eccl.  torn.  xz.  p.  301;  and  the  extract 
from  AcL  Conmstoria].  inter  Poli  ep.  v.  136.  It  was  sealed  with  leadf  but 
Pole  was  careful  to  procure  a  second  copy  sealed  with  gold.  (Ibid.  42. 
Such  was  the  custom.  Thus  the  bull  ^iven  to  Heniy  VIII.  the  title  of 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  has  a  gold  seal  to  it.)  As  Ae  natir es  of  Ireland  had 
maintained  that  the  kings  of  England  originally  held  Ireland  by  the  dona> 
6on  of  Adrian  IV.  and  had  lost  it  by  their  defection  from  the  eommunioa 
of  Home,  the  council  delivered  the  second  bull  to  Dr.  Carey,  the  new  arch- 
bishop dT  Dublin,  with  orders  that  it  should  be  deposited  in  the  treasury, 
after  copies  had  been  made,  and  circulated  throughout  the  island.  Extract 
from  council  book,  Archxol.  xviii.  183. 

f  The  ambassadors  had  acted  under  the  authority  originally  given  to 
them:  but  after  the  departure  of  kxrd  Montague  other  credentials  arrived, 
by  which  they  were  deputed  ambassadors  to  the  new  pope.  The  bishop 
and  Came,  in  consequence,  went  through  the  former  ceremonial  a  second 
time,  but  in  a  private  consistory,  on  June  21.  See  Paul's  letter  to  the 
king  and  queen,  Poli  ep.  v.  136-^139.  A  very  erroneous  statement  of 
the  whole  transaction  has  been  copied  from  Fra  Paolo  by  most  of  our  his- 
torians: the  above  is  taken  from  the  original  documents  funii9b^  by 
Pole's  letters. 
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PKR8BOUTION  OF  THB  REFORMKR»— SCrFKRIITOS  OF  RIDLST  AND 
LATIMSR—* RECANTATIONS  AND  DEATH  OF  ORANMER-— DURATION 
AND  SEVERITY  OF  THE  PERSECUTION— -DEPARTURE  OF  PHILIPS- 
DEATH  OF  GARDINER-— SURRENDER  BY  THE  CROWN  OF  TENTHS 
AND  FIRST  FRUITS— TREASONABLE  ATTEMPTS— WAR  WITH  FRANCE 
AND  SCOTLAND— VICTORY  AT  ST.  QUlVlTIN— LOSS  OF  OALAI»— 
DEATH  AND  CHARACTER  OF  THE  qUEEN. 

It  was  thb  lot  of  Mary  to  live  in  an  age  of  religious  into* 
lerance,  when  to  punish  the  professors  of  erroneous  doctrine 
was  inculcated  as  a  duty^  no  less  by  those  who  rejected,  than 
by  those  who  asserted,  the  papal  authority.*  It  might  perhaps 
have  been  expected  that  the  reformers,  from  their  sufferings 
under  Henry  VIII.  would  have  learned  to  respect  the  rights 
of  conscience.  Experience  proved  the  contrary.  They  had 
no  sooner  obtained  the  ascendency  during  the  short  reign  of 
Edward,  than  they  displayed  the  same  persecuting  spirit 
which  they  had  formerly  condemned,  burning  the  anabaptist, 
and  preparing  to  burn  the  catholic  at  the  stake,  for  no  other 
crime  than  adherence  to  religious  opinion.  Tha  former,  by 
the  existing  law,  was  already  liable  to  the  penalty  of  death: 
the  latter  enjoyed  a  precarious  respite,  because  his  belief  had 
not  yet  been  pronounced  heretical  by  any  acknowledged  au- 
thority. But  the  zeal  of  archbishop  Cranmer  observed  and 
supplied  this  deficiency:  and  in  the  code  of  ecclesiastical  dis- 
cipline which  he  compiled  for  the  government  of  .the  reformed 
church,  he  was  careful  to  class  the  distinguishing  doctrines  of 
the  ancient  worship  with  those  more  recently  promulgated  by 
Muncer  and  Socinus.  By  the  new.  canon  of  the  law  metro- 
politan, to  believe  in  transubstantiation,  to  admit  the  papal 
supremacy,  and  to  deny  justification  by  faith  only,  w^re  seve- 
rally made  heresy:  and  it  was  ordained  that  individuals  ac- 
cused of  holding  heretical  opinions  should  be  arraigned  before 
the  spiritual  courts;  should  be  excommunicated  on  conviction  ; 

•  This  Is  equally  true  of  the  foreig^n  re]igionists.  See  Calvin,  de  supplicio 
Serveti,  Beza  de  Hxreticis  a  civill  mag'istratii  ptiiiiendis,  and  Melancthon, 
in  locis  com.  c.  xxxii.  de  ecclesia. 
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and  after  a  rc^^pite  of  sixteen  days  should,  if  they  continued 
obstinate,  be  delivered  to  the  civil  magistrate,  to  suffer  tbe 
punishmeQt  provided  by  law.  Fortunately  for  the  professors 
of  the  ancient  faith,  Edward  died  before  this  code  had  obtained 
the  sanction  of  the  legislature:  by  the  accession  of  Mary  the 
power  of  the  sword  passed  from  the  hands  of*  one  religious 
party  to  those  of  the  other;  and  within  a  short  time  Cranmer 
and  his  associates  perished  in  the  flames  which  they  had  pre- 
pared to  kindle  for  the  destruction  of  their  opponents.* 

With  whom  the  persecution  under  Mary  origi- 
Origin  of  nated,  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty.  By  the  reformed 
cuUcn."*^'  writers  the  infamy  of  the  measure  is  usually  allot- 
ted to  Gardiner,  more,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  from 
conjecture  and  prejudice,  than  from  real  information.  The 
charge  is  not  supported  by  any  authentic  document:  it  is 
weakened  by  the  general  tenor  of  the  chancellor's  conduct! 
All  that  we  know  with  certainty  is,  that  iifier  the  queen's 
marriage  this  question  was  frequently  debated  by  the  lords  of 
the  council:  and  that  their  final  resolution  was  not  communi- 
cated to  her  before  the  beginning  of  November.  Alary 
returned  the  following  answer  in  writing:  *•■  Touching  the 
punishment  of  heretics  we  thinketh  it  ought  to  be  done  with- 
out rashness,  not  leaving  in  the  mean  lime  to  do  justice  to 
such  as,  by  learning,  would  seem  to  deceive  the  simple:  and 
the  rest  so  to  be  used,  that  llie  people  might  well  perceive 
them  not  to  be  condemned  without  just  occasion :  by  which 
they  shall  both  understand  the  truth,  and  beware  not  to  do 
the  like.     And  especially  within  London,  I  would  wish  none 


*  If  the  reader  be  inclined  to  dispute  the  ftccuracy  of  this  statement,  let 
him  consult  the  work  in  question  (Heformatio  Icgum  ecclesiasticaruin) 
under  the  title  de  Hseresibus,  c.  1. 7.  19.  21,  and  tlie  title  de  Jiidiciis  contra 
hxr.  c.  ly  2, 3,  4. 

f  The  only  instance  in  which  Gardiner  was  known  to  take  any  part  in 
the  persecution,  will  be  mentioned  later:  and  then  he  acted  in  virtue  of  his 
office  as  chancellor.  When  at  a  later  period  sir  Francis  Hastings  applied 
to  him  the  epithet  "blood}',**  Persons  indignantly  answered:  "Verely  I 
believe  that  if  a  man  should  ask  any  g^d-natured  protestant  that  lived  in 
queen  Claries  tyme,  and  halh  both  wil  to  judg«  and  indifferency  to  speake 
the  truthe  without  passion,  he  will  confesse  that  no  one  great  man  in  that 
govemmeiyt  was  further  off  from  blood  and  bloodiness,  or  from  crueltie  and 
revenge,  tlian  bishop  Gardiner,  who  was  known  to  be  a  most  tender>harted 
and  myld  man  in  that  behalf;  insomuch  that  it  wassometymes,  and  by  some 
great  personagfes,  objected  to  him  for  no  small  fault,  to  be  ever  full  of  com- 
passion in  the  office  and  charge  that  he  bare;  yea,  to  him  especially  it  was 
imputed,  that  none  of  the  grt^atestand  most  knowen  protestantes  in  queen 
Maries  reignc,  were  ever  called  to  accompt,  or  put  to  trooble  for  religion." 
Ward-worde,  p.  4'2.     Sec  also  Fuller,  1,  viii.  p.  17. 
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tx)  be  burnt  wilhout  some  of  the  council's  presence,  and  both 
there  and  every  where  good  sermons  at  the  same  time."* 
Though  it  had  been  held  in  the  last  reign  that     petitions 
by  the  common  law  of  the  land  heresy  was  a    of  there- ' 
crime  punishable  with  death,  it  was  deemed  ad-    formers, 
viseable  to  revive  the  statutes  which  had  formerly       j}^^^i^ 
been  enacted  to  suppress  the  doctrines  of  the  lol-         ^^' 
lards.  An  act  for  this  purpose  was  brought  into  the  commons 
in  the  beginning  of  the  next  year:  every  voice  was  in  its  favour: 
and  in  the  course  of  four  days  it  had  passed  the  two  houses. 
The  reformed  preachers  were  alarmed.  The  most 
eminent  amongthem  had  long  since  been  commit-         ^^'    ' 
ted  to  prison,  some  as  the  accomplices  of  Northumberland,  or 
Suffolk, or  Wyat,  others  for  having  presumed  to  preach  without 
license ;  and  several  on  charges  of  disorderly  or  seditious 
conduct     To  ward  off  the  impending  danger,  they  composed 
and  forwarded  petitions,  including  a  confession  of. their  faith, 
both  to  the  king  and  queen,  and  to  the  lords  and  commons 
assembled  in  parliament     In  these  instruments  they  declare, 
that  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old,  and  all  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  are  the  true  word  of  God:  that  the  catholic 
church  ought  to  be  heard,  as  being  the  spouse  of  Christ;  and 
that  those  who  refuse  to  hear  her  "obeying  the  word  of  her 
husband,"  are  heretics  and   schismatics.     They  profess  to 
believe  all  the  articles  of  doctrine  ^^  set  forth  in  the  symbols 
of  the  councils  of  Nice,  of  Constantinople,  of  Ephesus,  of 
Chalcedon,  and  of  the  first  and  fourth  of  Toledo ;  and  in  the 
creeds  of  the  apostles,  of  Athanasius,  of  Irenaeus,  of  Tcrtul- 
lian,  and  of  Damasus:  so  that  whosoever  doth  not  believe 
generally  and  particularly  tlie  doctrine  of  those  symbols,  they 
hold  him  to  err  from  the  truth."     They  reject  free-will, 
merits,  works  of  supererogation,' confession  and  satisfaction, 
the  invocation  of  the  saints,  and  the  use  in  the  liturgy  of  an 
unknown  tongue.     They  admit  two  sacraments,  baptism,  and 
the  Lord's  supper;  but  disallow  transubstantia'tion,  commu- 
nion under  one  kind,  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  and  the  inhi- 
bition of  marriage  to  the  clergy.     They  offer  to  prove  the 
truth  of  their  belief  by  public  disputation  ;  and  are  willing  to 
submit  to  the  worst  of  punishments,  if  they  do  not  show  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  church,  the  homilies,  and  the  service  set 
forth  by  king  Edward,  are  most  agreeable  to  the  articles  of 

•  The  date  of  thijj  paper,  which  disprovrRlhc  prrtemled  dispute  between 
Gardiner  and  Rile  in  lliiinc,  c.  xxxvii.,  is  evident  from  itsf  mentioning  lho!>c 
who  "have  to  talk  with  my  lord  cardinal  at  his  first  coming.'*  It  is  in 
Colher,  ii.  371.  Of  course  Pole  had  not  yet  ari'ived  to  hoJd  the  langunj^'^ 
attributed  to  him  hr  tlie  hi^toriHU. 
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christian  failh.  Lastly,  they  warn  all  men  against  sedition 
and  rebellion,  and  exhort  them  to  obey  the  queen  in  all  mat- 
ters, which  ar^  not  contrary  to  the  obedience  due  to  God,  and 
to  suffer  patiently  as  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  higher 
powers  shall  adjudge.* 

While  the  ministers  in  prison  sought  to  mollify  their  sove* 
reign  by  this  dutiful  address,  their  brethren  at  liberty  pro« 
yoked  chastisement,  by  the  intemperance  of  their  zeal.     On 

Dec  31.       *^^  ®^®  ^^  ^^^  "®^  year,  Ross,   a  Celebrated 
preacher,  collected  a  congregation  towards  mid* 
night;  administered  the  communion;  and  openly  prayed  that 
God  would  either  convert  the  heart  of  the  queen,  or  take  her 
out  of  this  world.     He  ^as  surprised  in  the  fact,  and  im- 
prisoned with  his  disciples;  and  the  parliament 
1555.         hastened  to  make  it  treason  to  have  prayed  since 
the  commencement  of  the   session,  or  to  pray 
hereafter,  for  the  queen's  death.     It  was,  however,  provided 
that  all,  who  had  been  already  committed  for  this  offence, 
might  recover  their  liberty,  by  making  a  humble  protesta* 
tion  of  sorrow,  and  a  promise  of  amendment  t 

The  new  year  had  opened  to  the  reformed. 
^timsT        preachers  with  a  lowering  aspect:  before  the  close 
of  the  month,  the  storm  burst  on  their  heads. 
JaiL  22.       ^^  ^^^  twenty-second  of  January,  the  chancellor 
called  before  him  the  chief  of  the  prisoners,  ap* 
prized  them  of  the  statutes  enacted  in  the  last  parliament, 
and  put  them  in  mind  of  the  punishment  which  awaited  their 
Jan.  28.       disobedience.    In  a  few  days  the  court  was  open- 
ed.    Gardiner  presided  as  chancellor,  and  was 
attended  by  thirteen  other  bishops,  and  a  crowd  of  lorda  and 
knights.    Six  prisoners  were  called  before  them:  of  whom 
one  pretended  to  recant;  another  petitioned  for  time;  and  the 
other  four.  Hooper,  the  deprived  bishop  of  Gloucester;  Ro* 
gers,  a  prebendary  of  St  Paul's;  Saunders,  rector  of  Allhal- 
tows,  in  London ;  and  Taylor,  rector  of  Hadley,  in  Suffolk, 
replied,  that  their  consciences  forbade  them  to  subscribe  to 
the  doctrines  now  established  by  law;  and  that  the  works  of 
Gardiner  himself,  had  taught  them  to  reject  the  authority  of 
the  bishop  of  Rome.     A  delay  of  twenty-four  hours  was  of- 
fered them:  on  their  second  refusal,  they  were 
Jan.  29.       excommunicated:  and  excommunication  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  delivery  of  the  prisoners  to  the 
civil  power.    Rogers  was  the  first  victim.     He  perished  at 

^  Stiype, iu. rec  42.    Fox,iiL9r.         f  1  and  2  PhiL and  Ifaiy,  c. 9. 
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tbe  stake  in  Smithfield:  Saunders  underwent  a       Feb.  4. 
ainular  fate  at  Coventry,  Hooper  at  Gloucester,        Feb.  8. 
apd  Taylor  at  Hadley.    An  equal  constancy  was       ^^^-  ^- 
displayed  by  all:  and,  though  pardon  was  offered  them  to  tbe 
last  moment,  they  scorned  to  purchase  the  continuance  of  life 
by  feigning  an  assent  to  doctrines,  which  they  did  not  believe. 
They  were  the  protomartyrs  of  thci  reformed  church  of  Eng* 
land. 

To  give  solemnity  to  these,  the  first  prosecutions  under  the 
revived  statutes,  they  had  been  conducted  before  the  lord 
chancellor.    But  whether  it  was,  that  Gardiner  disapproved 
of  the  measure,  or  that  he  was  called  away  by  more  impor- 
tant duties,  he  never  afterwards  topk  his  seat  on  the  bench; 
but  transferred  the  ungracious  office,  in  the  metropolis,  to 
Bonner,  bishop  of  London.     That  prelate,  acconipanied  by 
the  lord  mayor  .and  sherifff,  and  several  members  of  the  coun- 
cil,  excommunicated  six  other  prisoners,  and  de-       ^^^  g 
livered  them  to  the  civil'  power.    But  the  next    sennon  of 
day,  Alj^hoaso  di  Castro,  a  Spanish  friar,  and    a  Spanish 
confessor  to  Philip,  preached  before  the  court:    *™' 
and  to  the  astonishment  of  his  hearers,  condemned       '®  '     ' 
these  proceedings  in  the  most  pointed  manner.     He  pro- 
nounoed  them  contrary,  not  only  to  the  text,  but  to  tbe  spirit 
of  the  gospel:  it  was  not  by  severity,  but  by  mildness,  that 
men  were  to  be  brought  into  the  fold  of  Christ:  and  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  bishops,  not  to  seek  the  death,  but  to  instruct 
the  ignorance  of  their  misguided  brethren.    Men  were  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  this  discourse,  whether  it  were  the  sponta- 
neous effort  of  the  fiiar,  or  had  been  suggested  to  him  by  the 
policy  of  Philip,  or  by  the  humanity  or  the  cardinal,  or  by 
the  repugnance  of  the  bishops.     It  made,  however,  a  deep 
impression:  the  execution  of  the  prisoners  was  suspended: 
the  question  was  again  debated  in  the  council:  and  five  weeks 
elapsed  before  the  advocates  of  severity  could  ob-      -us^xA  i6, 
tain  permission  to  rekindle  the  fir^ s  of  Smithfield.  * 

It  is  not  improbable,  that 'the  revival  of  the 
persecution  was  provoked  by  the  excesses  which    TJ^^^iVrod 
were,  at  this  time,  committed  by  the  fanaticism    '^  ^  t^b 
of  some  among  the  gospellers,!  and  by  the  detec-    duty. 
tion  of  a  new  conspiracy,  which  had  been  organiz- 
ed in  the  counties  of  Cambridge,   Suffolk,  and  Norfolk. 
As  soon  as  tlie  ringleaders  were  arrested,  and     nsn:!!  la. 
committed  to  the  Tower,  the  magistrates  received     March  26. 
instructions  to  watch  oyer  the  public  peace  in  their 

*  Strype,  iii.  209.  t  ^^  eaamples  in  Stiype,  210.  312. 
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respective  districts ;  to  apprehend  the  propagators  of  seditious 
reports,  the  preachers  of  erroneous  doctrine,  the  procurers  of 
secret  meetings,  and  those  vagabonds,  who  had  no  visible 
means  of  subsistence;  to  try,  by  virtue  of  a  commission  of 
oyer  and  terminer,  the  prisoners  charged  with  murder^  felony, 
and  other  civil  oflences;  and  with  respect  to  those  accused  of 
heresy,  to  reform  them  by^admonitions,  but  if  they  continued 
obstinate,  to  send  them  before  the  ordinary,  that  ^<  they  might, 
by  charitable  instruction,  be  removed  from  their  nau^ty 
opinions,  or  be  ordered  according  to  the  laws  provided  in  that 
behalf*  In  obedience  to  this  circular,  several  of  the  preach- 
ers, with  the  most  zealous  of  their  disciples,  were  apprehend- 
ed, and  transmitted  to  the  (bishops,  who,  in  general,  declined 
the  odious  task  of  proceeding  against  them,  on  some  occasions 
refusing,  under  different  pretexts,  to  receive  the  prisoners,  on 
others,  suffering  the  charge  to  lie  unheard,  until  it  was  for- 
gotten. This  reluctance  of  the  prelates  was  remarked  by  the 
Mav  16  ^'^^^  treasurer,  the  marquess  of  Winchester,  who 
'  complained  to  the  council,  and  prorcured  a  repri- 
^  '  mand  to  be  sent  to  Bonner,  stating  that  the  king 
and  queen  marvelled  at  his  want  of  zeal  and  diligence,  and 
requiring  him  to  proceed  according  to  law,  for  the  advance- 
ment of  God's  glory,  and  the  better  preservation  of  the  peace 
of  the  realm.t    The  prelates  no  longer  hesitated :  of  the  prison- 

•  Strype,  iu.  313.  214.  Burnet,  ii.  rec.  283.  Btimet  tells  us,  ii.  34r. 
and  Hume  gravely  repeats  the  infonnatioii»  c.  xxxvii.  that  this  was  an 
attempt  to  introduce  the  Spanish  inquisition.  The  difference  was  immense. 
The  magistrates  were  here  commended  to  send  spiritual  offenders  before 
the  ordinary:  it  was  the  leading  feature  in  the  inquisition,  that  it  took  the 
cognizance  of  spiritual  offences  from  the  ordinary.  In  effect,  the  inquisi- 
tion was  not  introduced  into  England  before  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when 
the  high  commission  court  was  established  on  similar  principles,  and,  in  « 
short  time,  obtained  and  exercised  the  same  powers  as  the  Spanish  inqui- , 
sition.  .  See  those  powers  in  Rymer,  xvi.  291—297. 546—^551. 

t  Fox,  iii.  208.  Strype,  iii.  217.  Burnet,  ii.  rec.  285.  From  this  repri- 
mand, 1  have  been  inchned  to  doubt,  whether  Bonner  really  deserved  all 
the  odium  which  has  been  heaped  Yipon  him.  It  certainly  fell  to  his  lot, 
as  bishop  of  London,  to  condemn  a  g^eat  number  of  the  gospellers:  but  I 
can  find  no  proof  that  he  was  a  persecutor  from  choice,  or  went  in  search 
of  victims.  They  were  sent  to  him  by  the  council,  or  by  commissioners 
appointed  by  the  council.  Fox,  iii.  208.  ?10.  223. 317.  328.  344. 522.  588. 
660.  723.  Strype,  iii.  239,  240:  and  as  the  law  stood,  he  could  not  refuse 
to  proceed,  and  deliver  them  over  to  the  civil  power.  He  was,  however, 
careful  in  the  proceedings  to  exact  from  the  prisoners,  and  to  put  on  record, 
the  names  of  the  persons  by  whom,  and  a  statement  of  the  reasons  for 
which,  they  had  been  sent  before  him,  Fox,  iii.  514.  593.  Several  of  the 
letters  from  the  council,  show  ttiat  he  stood  in  need  of  a  stimulus  to  goad 
him  to  the  execution  of  this  unwelcome  ofRce;  and  he  complained  much 
that  he  waj>  compelled  to  try  prisoners,  who  were  not  of  his  own  diocese. 
**  1  am,"  said  he  to  Philpot,  "  right  sorry  for  your  trouble:  neither  would  I 
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ers  sent  before  them  by  the  magiBtratea,  many  recanted,  but 
many  also  refused  to  listen  to  their  exhortations,  and  defied 
their  authority.  Conviction  followed  conviction:  and  the 
fate  of  one  victim  served  only  to  encourage  others  to  imitate 
his  constancy.  To  describe  the  sufferings  of  each  individual 
would  fatigue  the  patience,  and  torture  the  feelings  of  the 
reader;  I  shall  thereibre  content  myself  with  laying  before 
them  the  last  moments  of  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer,  the 
naost  distinguished  among  the  English  reformers.  During 
the  preceding^ reign,  they  had  concurred  in  sending  the  ana- 
baptists to  the  stake;  in  the  present  theif  were  compelled  \o 
suffer  the  same  punishment,  which  they  had  so  recently  in- 
flicted. 

The  history  of  the  archbishop  has  been  suffi- 
cieotiy  detailed  in  the  preceding  pages.     Ridley     ^pcountof 
was   born   at  Wilmqntswick  in  Tynedale,  had       '  *^* 
studied  at  Cambridge,  Paris,  and  Lou  vain,  and         .^^q 
on  his  return  to  Eneland,  obtained  preferment  in 
the  church  by  the  favour  of  Cranmer.     During  the  reign  of 
Henry  he  imitated  his  patron,  by  conforming  to  the  theologi- 
cal caprice  of  the  monarch  :  but  on  the  accession  of  Edward 
he  openly  avowed  his  sentiments,  and  gave  his  valuable  aid  to 
the  metropolitan.     His  services  were  rewarded         ^^^^ 
with  the  bishopric  of  Rochester,  and,  on  the  de- 
privation of  Botiner,  with  that  of  London.    In         1550. 
learning  be  was  aeknowledged  superior  to  the 
other  reformed  prelates;  and  his  refusal  to  avail  himself  of 
the  permission  to  marry,  though  he  condemned  not  the  mar- 
riages of  others,  added  to  his  reputation.     Unfortunately  his 
zesl  for  the  new  doctrines  led  him  to  su^ort  the  treasonable 
projects  of  Northumberland;  and  his  celebrated  sermons 
against  the  claims  of  Marv  and  Elizabeth,  furnished  sufficient 
ground  for  his  committat  to  the  Tower.     There        ^^^o 
he  had  the  weakness  to  betray  his  conscience  by 
conforming  to  the  ancient  worship:  but  his  apostacy  was 
severely  lashed  by  the  pen  of  Bradford;  and  Ridley^  by  his 
speedy  repentance  and  subsequent  resolution,  consoled  and 
edified  his  afflicted  brethren.* 

ymi  should  think  that  I  am  the  cause  thereof.  I  marvel  that  other  men 
will  trouble  me  with  their  matters^  but  I  must  be  obedient  to  my  betters. 
And  I  fear  men  speak  of  me  otherwise  than  1  deserve."  Fox,  iii.  462.  Of 
the  council,  the  most  active  in  these  prosecutions,  either  from  choice,  or 
from  duty,  was  the  marquess  of  Winchester.  See  Fox,  iii.  203.  208.  317. 
•  "  He  never  after  polluted  himself  with  that  filthy  dregs  of  anti-chris- 
tian  service."    Fox,  iii.  836. 
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^     .  Latimer,  alflie  commencement  of  fais  career^ 

Of  Liumcr.     jjgpj^ygj  lim^  ^f  th^t  strength  of  mind,  or  that 

stubbornness  of  opinion^  which  we  eiEpect  to  find  in  the  man, 
who  aspires  to  the  palm  of  martyrdom.  He  first  attracted 
notice  by  the  violence  of  his  declamations  against  Melanc- 
thon  and  the  German  reformers:  then  im)fe8sed  himself  their 
disciple%nd  advocate;  and  ended  by  publicly  renouncing  their 
doctrine  at  the  command  of  cardinal  Wolsey.     Two  years 

^^g  had  not  elapsed,  before  he  was  accused  of  re- 

asserting what  he  had  abjured.    The  archbishop 
*•    1531.         excomaii|inicated  him  for  contumacy;  and  a  tardy 
and  reluctant  abjuration  saved  him  from   the 

1532.  stake.  Again  he  relapsed;  ImC  appealed  from 
the  bishops  to  the  king.  Henry  rejected  the 
appeal,  and  Latimer  on  his  knees  acknowledged  his  enw, 
craved  pardon  of  the  convocation,  and  promised  amend* 
ment.'*^  He  had,  however,  powerful  friends  at  court.  Butts 
the  king's  phyaician,  Cromwell  the  vicar-gqneral,  and  Anne 
Boleyn  the  queen  consort  By  the  last  he  was  retained  as 
chaplain.  Henry  heard  him  preach;  and,  delighted  with  the 
coarseness  of  his  invectives  against  the  papal 

1535.         authority,  gave  him  the  bishopric  of  Worcester. 

1539  ^^  ^^'  situation  he  was  cautious  not  to  c^end 

by  too  open  an  avowal  of  his  opinions:  but  the 
debate  on  the  six  articles,  put  his  orthodoxy  to  the  test;  and 
with  Cranm^  he  ventured  to  oppose  tibe  doctrine,  but  had 
not  the  good  fortune  with  Cranmer  to  lull  the  suspicion  of 
the  royal  theologian.  He  forfeited  his  bishopric;  was  cod- 
fined  in  the  Tower ;  and  notwithstanding  his  submission  to 
the  superior  judgment  of  Henry,  was  suffered  to  languish  in 

1547  prison,  *tiU  the  death  of  the  king,  and  the  acces* 

sion  of  Edward,  restored  him  to  liberty^  and  re- 
called him  to  court  As  preacher  t^  the  infant  monarch,  he 
lashed  with  apparent  indifference  the  vices  of  adi  classes  of 
men;  inveighed  with  intrepidity  against  the  abuses  which  al- 
ready disfigured  the  new  church;  and  painted  in  the  niost 
hideous,  or  most  ludicrous  colours  the  practices  of  the  an- 
cient worship.  His  eloquence  was  bold  and  vehement,  but 
poured  forth  in  coarse  and  sarcastic  language,  and  season- 
ed with  quaint  conceits,  low  jests  and  buffoonery.  Such, 
however,  as  it  was,  it  gratified  the  taste  of  his  hearers;  and 
the  very  boys  in  the  streets,  as  he  proceeded  to  preach,  would 
follow  at  his  heels,  exclaiming,  <^  have  at  them,  father  Lafi- 
mer,  have  at  them."    But  it  was  his  misfortune,  as  it  was 

•  Fox,  iU.  379.  383.     Wilk.  cone.  iii.  748,  749. 
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that  of  Ridley^to  abandon,  on  some  occaaions,  theological  for 
political  subjects.  During  the  reign  of  Edward,  he  treated 
in  the  pulpit  the  delicate  question  of  the  succession;  and  pro* 
nounqed  it  better  that  God  should  take  away  the  ladies  Mary 
and  Eliasabeth,  than  that,  by  marrying  foreign  princes,  tliey 
should  endanger  the  existence  of  the  reformed  church.  The 
same  aceal  probably  urged  hiin  to  similar  imprudence  in  the 
beginning  of  Mary's  reign,  when  he  was  imprisoned,  by  or- 
der of  the  council,  on  a  charge  of  sedition.* 

Prom  the  Tower  Cranm^  Ridley;  and  Lati- 
mer, after  the  insurrection  of  Wyat,  were  con-    ^*!P^^!!^ 
ducted  to  Oxford,  and  ordered  to  coidbr  onseon-    ^^  j^J* 
troverted  points  with  the  deputies  of  the  convo-     Much  io. 
cation  apd  of  the  two  universities.     The  disputa-     xpril  14. 
tion  was  held  in  public  on  three  successiTe  days. 
Cranmer  was  severely  pressed  with  passages  from  the  fathers: 
Ridley  maintained  his  former  reputation:  and  Latimer  excus- 
ed himself  on  the  plea  of  old  age,  of  disuse  .of  the  Latin 
tongue,  an^  of  weakness  of  memory.    In  conclusion,  Weston 
the  moderator  decided  in  favour  of  his  own  church;  and  the 
hall  resounded  with  cries  of  <^  vincit  Veritas:"  but  the  prison- 
ers wrote  in  their  own  vindication  to  the  queen,  maintaining 
that  they  had  been  silenced  by  the  noise,  not  by  the  argu- 
ments of  their  opponents.!    Two  days  later  thev      April  20 
were  again  called  before  W,eston;  and  on  their 
refusal  to  conform  to  the  established  church,  were  pronoun- 
ced obstinate  herltics.  From  that  moment  they  lived  in  daily 
expectation  of  the  fate  which  aweited  them:  but 
eighteen  months  were  suffered  to  elapse  before      g  ^^t\2 
Brooks,  bishop  of  Gloucester,  as  papal  sub-dele- 
gate, and  Martin  and  Story  aif  royal  cpmmissioners,  arrived 
at  Oxford,  and  summoned  the  archbishop  before  them.     The 
provisions  of  the  caiyin  law  were  scrupulously  observed; 
Cranmer  underwent  two  examinations;  and  was     get,*  16 
then  served,  as  a  matter  of  form,  with  a  citation 
'  to  answer  before  the  pontiff  in  the  course  of  eighty  days.  He 
owed  this  distinction  to  his  dignity  of  archbishop,  and  to  his 

•  Stryp^  ill.  131.    Fox,  iii.  385. 

f  Cranmer,  in  his  letter  to  the  council*  lays:  •*  I  nerer  knewe  nor  heard 
of  a  more  confused  disputation  in  all  my  life.  For  albeit  there  Was  one  ap«^ 
poynted  to  dispute  agaynste  roe,  yet  every  man  spake  hys  mynde,  and 
brought  forth  what  hym  liked  without  order,  and  such  hast  was  made,  that 
no  answer  could  be  suffered  to  be  given."  Letters  of  Martyrs  in  ¥^mu). 
ColL  J5Jo.  60.  let.  3.  This  is  an  exact  counterpart  to  the  comphunts  pf  the 
catliofics  respecting  nmUar  disputations  in  the  tima  of  Edward. 
Voh.  VII.  20 


\ 
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ordination^  which  had  been  performed  aeeording  to  the  an^ 

^  cient  pontifical:  his  companions  having  appeared 

^^  twice  before  the  bishops  of  Lincoln^  GED^cester, 

and  Bristol,  as  commissioners  of  the  legate,  and  twice  re* 

Oct  1  fused  to  renounce  their  opinions,  were  degraded 

from  the  priesthood,  and  delivered  to  the  secular 

{)Ower.    It  was  in  vain  that  Soto,  an  eminent  Spanish  divine, 
aboured  to  shake  their  resolution.     Latimer  refused  to  see 
him:  Ridley  was  not  convinced  by  his  reasoning.*     At  the 

stake,  to  shorten  thfir  su£ferings,  bags  of  gun- 
6f*iSdr^"  powder  were  suspended  from  their  necks.  Lati- 
and  Lati^  ^^^  OKpireA  almost  the  moment  that  the  fire  was 
jner.  kindled:  but  Ridley  was  doomed  to  suffer  the 

Oct  16.  most  excruciating  torments.  To  hasten  hi»  death 
his  brother-in-law  had  almost  covered  him  with  fngt^ots:  the 
weight  checked  the  progress  of  the  flames,  and  the  lower  ex- 
tremities of  the  victim  were  consumed,  while  the  more  vital 
parts  remained  untouched.  One  of  the  bystanders,  hearing 
him  repeatedly  exclaim,  that  ^^  he  could  not  btirn^''  opened 
the  pile:  and  an  explosion  of  gunpowder  almost  immediately 
extinguished  his  life.  It  is  said  that  the  spectators  were  re- 
conciled to  these  horrors,  by  the  knowledge  that  every  at- 
tempt had  been  previously  made  to  save  the  victims  from 
the  stake:t  the  constancy  with  which  they  suffered,  consoled 
the  sorrow  and  animated  the  zeal. of  their  disciples. 

From  the  window  of  his  cell  the  archbrahop 
Recanto-  }^^f\  g^^n  his  two  friends  led  to  execution.  At 
Cnunmer.        ^^®  sight  his  rttolution  began  to  waver:  and  he 

let  fail  some  hints  of  a  willingness  to  relent,  and 
of  a  desire  to  confer  with  the  legate.^  But  in  a  short  time  he 
recovered  the  tranquillity  of  hFs  mind,  and  addressed,  in  de- 
fence of  his  doctrine,  a  long  letter  to  the  queen;  which  at  her 

request  was  answered  by«  cardinal  Pole.§     At 

Rome,  on  the  expiration  of  the  eighty  day 9,  the 
royal  proctors  demanded  judgment:  and  Paul,  in  a  private 


*  Alter  ne  \oqm  quidem  cum  eo  voluit;  cum  altero  est  locotus,  ied  nihil 
profecit.    Pole  to  PhiKp,  v.  47. 

t  De  illis  supplicium  est  sumptum,  non  iUibenter,  ut  fentnty  spectante 
populo,  cum  cognitum  fuisset  nihil  ^sse  prztermissiyn,  quod  ad  eonim  aa- 
lutem  pertineret.    Ibid. 

t  Is  non  ita  se  pertinacem  ostendit,  aitque  se  cupere  mecum  loqui.  Ibid. 
Magnam  spem  initio  dederat,  eique  veniam  Polus  ab  ipsa  regina  impetra^ 
verat.    Dudith,  inter  ep.  Poll,  i.  143. 

%  The  letter  and  answer  may  be  seen  in  Fox,  iii.  563.  Strype's  Cran- 
mer,  App.  206.    Le  Grand,  i.  289. 
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consistory,  pronounced  the  usual  sentence.*  The 
intelligence  of  this  proceeding  awakened  the  ter-         1^5. 
lYMTs  of  the  archbishop.    He  had  not  the  fortitude 
to  look  death  in  the  face.  To  save  his  life  he  feigned  himself 
a  convert  to  the  established  creed;  openly  condemned  his 
past  delinquency;  and,  stifling  the  remorse  of  his  conscience, 
in  seven  successive  instruments  abjured  the  faith  which  he 
had  taught,  and  approved  of  that  which  he  had  opposed.    He 
first  presented  his  submission  to  the  council:  and  as  that  sub- 
mission was  expressed  in  ambiguous  language,  replaced  it  by 
another  in  more  ample  furm.     When  the  bMhops  of  London 
and  Ely  arrived  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  his  degradation, 
he  appealed  from. the  judgment  of  the  pope  to  a  general  coun« 
oil:  but  before  tlie  prelates  left  Oxford,  he  sent      p  u  i^ 
them  two  other  papers;  by  the  first  of  which  he 
Bubmitted  to  all  the  statutes  of  the  realm,  respecting  the  su 
premacy  and  other  subjects;  promised  to  live  in  quietness  and 
obedience  to  the  royal  authority;  and  submitted  his  book  on 
the  sacrament  to  the  judgment  of  the  church  and  of  the  next 
general  council:  in  the  second  he  professed  to  believe  on  all 
points,  and  particularly  respecting  the  sacraments,  as  the 
catholic  church  then  did  believe,  and  always  had  believed 
from  the  beginnihg.t    To  Ridley  and  Latimer  life  had  been, 
ofiered,  on  condition  that  they  should  recant:  but  when  the 
question  was  put,  whether  the  same  favour  might  be  granted 
to  Cranmer,  it  was  decided  by  the  council  in  the  negative. 
His  political  oflences,  it  was  said*  might  be  overlooked;  but 
he  had  been  the  cause  of  the  schism  in  the  reign  of  Henry, 
and  the  author  of  the  change  of  religion  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward; and  such  o£fences  required  that  he  should  su£fer  ^^for 
ensample's  sake."^:    The  writ  was  directed  to  the  mayor  or 
bailifis  of  Oxford:  the  day  of  his  execution  was      v  w  24 
fixed:  yet  he  cherished  a  hope  of  pardon:  and  in 
a  fifth  recantation,  as  full  and  explicit  as  the  most  zealous  of 
his  adversaries  could  wish,  declaimed  that  he  was  not  actuated 
by  fear  or  favour,  but  that  he  abjured  the  erroneous  doctrines 
whickbe  had  formerly  maintained,  for  the  discharge  of  his 
own  conscience,  and  the  instruction  of  others.§     This  paper 
was  accompanied  with  a  letter  to  cardinal  Pole,  in  which  he 
begged  a  respite  during  a  few  days,  that  he  misht  have  leisure 
to  give  to  the  world  a  more  convincing  prooi  of  his  repent-* 

*  Ez  actis  consistor.  &pud  Quirini,  y.  140.     Fox»  iii.  836.     Much  confu- 
sion has  arisen  from  erroneous  dates  in  Fox,  iii.  544. 

t  The  submissions  are  in  Strype,  iii.  233,  334;  the  appeal  in  Fox,  iii.  556. 

#  Strype's  Cranmer,  385. 

^  This  recantation  is  in  Vox,  iii.  559. 
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ance^  and  might  do  away^  before  his  death,  the  scandal  given 
by  his  past  conduct.*     His  prayer  was  cheerfully  granted  by 
h  ifi        ^^^  queen;  and  Granmer  in  a  sixth  confession  ao- 
^  knowledged,  that  he  had  been  a  greater  perse* 

cutor  of  the  church  than  Paul,  and  wi.^hed  that  like  Paul  he 
might  be  able  to  make  amends.  He  could  not  rebuild  what 
he  had  destroyed:  but  as  the  penitent  thief  on  the  cross,  by 
the  testimony  of  his  lips,  obtained  mercy,  so  he  (Granmer) 
trusted  that  by  this  offering  of  his  lips,  he  should  move  the 
clemency  of  the  Almighty.  He  was  unworthy  of  favour:  and 
worthy  not  only  of  temporal  but  of  eternal  punishment.  He 
had  offended  against  king  Henry  and  queen  Catharine:  he 
was  the  caU9e  and  author  of  the  divorce,  and,  in  consequence, 
also  of  the  evils  which  resulted  from  it  He  had  blasphemed 
against  the  sacrament,  had  sinned  against  heaven,  and  had  de- 

rifived  men  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  eucharist 
n  conclusion  he  conjured  the  pope  to  forgive  his  ofRsnees 
against  the  apostolic  see*  the  king  and  queen  to  pardon  his 
transgressions  against  them,  the  whole  realm,  the  uniyeraal 
church,  to  take  pity  of  his  wretched  soul,  and  God  to  look 
on  him  with  mercy  at  the  hour  of  his  death,  t  He  had  un- 
doubtedly flattered  himself  that  this  humble  tone,  these  ex- 
Sressions  of  remorse,  these  cries  for  mercy,  would  move  the 
eart  of  the  queen.  She,  indeed,  little  suspecting  the  dissimu- 
lation which  had  dictated  them,  rejoiced  at  the  conversion  of 
the  sinner:  but  she  had  also  persuaded  herself,  or  been  per- 
suaded by  others,  that  pubUc  justice  would  not  allow  her  to 
save  him  from  the  punishment  to  which  he  had  been  con- 
demned. 

At  length  the  fatal  morning  arrived:  at  an 
His  ezecu-     ^j^^j-  j^^^^    Qarcina,  a  Spanish  friar,  who  had  fre- 

March  31.      quently  visited  the  prisoner  sin^e  his  condemna- 
tion, came,  not  to  announce  a  pardon,  but  to  com- 
fort and  prepare  him  for  the  last  trial.     Entertaining  no  sus^ 
picion  of  his  sincerity,  Garcina  submitted  to  his  consideration 
s  paper,  which  he  advised  him  to  read  at  the  stake,  as  a  pub- 

*  n  envoja  prier  M.  le  cardinal  Polus  de  differer  pour  qiielqucs  jours 
son  execution,  enperant  que  dieu  I'inspireroit  cependantt  de  quoi  ceste 
foyne  et  susdit  Cardinal  ftircnt  fort  ayses,  estimans  que  par  Pexemple  de  sa 
repentance  publique  la  religion  en  sera  plus  fortifi^e  en  ce  royaulme:  ayant 
depuis  faict  une  confession  publicque  et  amende  honorable  et  Tolontairo* 
Noailles,  v.  319.  There  is  an  entry  in  the  council  book  of  liar.  13,  order- 
ing the  printers  Hydall  and  Copland,  to  give  up  the  printed  copies  of  Gran- 
nier»s  recantation  to  be  biimed.  Burnet,  iii.  349.  Perhaps  it  was  incor* 
reetly  printed :  perhaps  they  waited  for  that  which  he  said  God  would  inspii« 
him  to  make. 

t  See  it  in  Strype,  iU.  235. 
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He  testimony  of  his  repentance.    It  consisted  of  five  parts : 
a  request  that  the  spectators  would  pray  with  him;  a  form  of 

{>rayer  for  himself;  an  exhortation  to  others  to  lead  a  virtuous 
ife;  a  declaration  of  the  queen's  right  to  the  crown;  and  a 
conifesBJon  of  faith,  with  a  retractation  of  tlie  doctrine  in  his 
book  on  the  eucharist  Cranmer  having  dissembled  so  lonj^ 
resolved  to  carry  on  the  deception.  He  transcribed  and  sign* 
ed  the  paper:  and  giving  one  copy  to  the  Spaniard,  retained 
the  other  for  his  own  use.  But  when  the  friar  was  gone,  he 
appears  to  have  made  a  second  copy,  in  which,  entirely  omit* 
ting  the  fourth  article,  the  assertiim  of  the  queen's  right,  he 
substituted  in  lieu  of  the  confession  coutiiued  in  the  fifth,  a 
disavowal  of  the  six  retractions,  which  he  had  already  made.* 
Of  his  motives  we  can  judge  only  from  his  conduct  Proba- 
bly he  now  considered  himself  doubly  armed.  If  a  pardon 
were  announced,  he  might  take  the  benefit  of  it,  and  read  the 
original  paper:  if  not,  by  reading  the  copy,  he  would  disap- 
point the  expectations  of  his  adversaries,  and  repair  the  scan* 
dal  which  he  hod  given  to  his  brethren.  At  tne  appointed 
hour  the  procession  set  forward;  and,  on  account  of  the  rain, 
baited  at  the  church  of  St  Mary,  where  the  sermon  was 
preached  by  Dr.  Cole.  Cranmer  stood  on  a  platform  opposite 
the  pulpit,  appearing,  as  a  spectator  writes,  <<  the  very  image 
of  sorrow."  His  face  was  bathed  in  tears:  his  eyes  were 
sometimes  raised  to  heaven,  sometimes  fixed  through  shame 
on  the  earth.  At  the  conclusion  of  tlie  sermon  he  began  to 
read  his  paper,  and  was  heard  with  profound  silence,  till  he 
came  to  the  fifth  article.  But  when  he  recalled  all  his  former 
recantations,  rejected  the  papal  authority,  and  confirmed  the 
doctrine  contained  in  his  book,  he  was  interrupted  by  the 
murmurs  and  agitation  of  the  audience.  The  lord  Williams 
called  to  him  to  ^*  remember  himself,  and  play  the  Christian." 
<'  I  do,"  replied  Cranmer;  ^*  it  is  now  too  late  to  dissemble. 
I  must  now  speak  the  truth."  As  soon  as  order  could  be  re- 
stored, he  was  conducted  to  the  stake,  declaring  that  he  had 
never  changed  his  belief:  that  his  recantations  had  been  wrung 

*  Compare  Fox,  iiL  559,  with  Strype,  iii.  236.  To  extenuate  the  &U  of 
Cranmer,  bis  frieiids  have  aaid  that  he  was  seduced  to  nuke  these  recantip 
tions  bv  tbe  artful  promises  of  persons  sent  from  the  court  for  that  purpose. 
But  this  pretence  is  refuted  by  his  last  speech.  He  there  makes  no  such 
apology  for  himself,  but  owns'that  his  confessions  proceeded  from  his  wish 
to  save  his  life.  "  I  renounce  and  refuse  them,  as  things  written  with  my 
hand,  contnoy  to  the  |tnith  which  1  thought  in  my  heaiti  and  written  for 
fear  of  death,  and  to  save  my  hfe,  if  it  might  be."  Strype,  iii.  237.  ThsM 
last  words  would  not  have  been  employed,  if  any  promiic  of  meroy  had 
been  made:  indeed,  it  is  evident  from  NoaiUes  (note  24),  that  he  did  not 
openly  ask  for  it,  though  he  hoped  to  obtain  it. 
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from  him  by  the  hope  of  life;  and  that,  <'as  his  hand  had  of- 
fended by  writing  contrary  to  his  heart,  it  should  be  the  first 
to  receive  its  punishment "  When  the  fire  was  kiiidled,  to 
the  surprise  of  the  spectators,  he  thrust  his  hand  into  the 
flame,  exclaiming,  ^<this  hath  ofiended."  His  sufierings 
were  short;  the  flames  rapidly  ascended  above  his  head;  and 
he  expired  in  a  few  moments.  The  catholics  consoled  their 
disappointment  by  invectives  against  his  insincerity  and  false- 
hood; the  protestants  defended  his  memory  by  maintaining 
that  his  constancy  at  the  stake  had  atoned  for  his  apostacy  in 
the  prison.* 

Historians  are  divided  with  respect  to  the  part 
of^Poir         which  Pole  acted  during  these  horrors.     Most  are 

willing  to  acquit  him  entirely;  a  few,  judging 
from  the  influence  which  he  was  supposed  to  possess,  have 
allotted  to  him  a  considerable  share  of  the  blame.  In  a  con- 
fidential letter  to  the  cardinal  of  Augsburgh  he  has  unfolded 
to  us  his  own  sentiments  without  reserve.  He  will  not,  he 
says,  deny  that  there  may  be  men,  so  addio|pd  to  the  most 
pernicious  errors  themselves,  and  so  apt  to  seduce  others,  that 
they  may  justly  be  put  to  death :  for  the  same  purpose  as  we 
amputate  a  limb  to  preserve  the  ^yhole  body.  But  this  is  an 
extreme  case:  and,  even  when  it  happens,  every  gentler  reme- 
dy should  be  applied  before  such  punishment  is  inflicted.  In 
general,  lenity  is  to  be  preferred  to  severity :  and  the  bishops 
should  remember  that  they  are  fathers  as  well  as  judges,  and 
ought  to  show  the  tenderness  of  parents,  even  when  they  are 
compelled  to  punish.  This  has  always  been  his  opinion:  it 
was  that  of  his  colleagues  who  presided  with  him  at  the  coun- 
cil of  Trent,  and  also  of  the  prelates  who  composed  that  as- 
sembly .t    His  conduct  in  England  was  conformable  to  these 

professions.     On  the  deprivation  of  Cranmer  he 

Ti^^^ii        ^^  appointed  archbishop :  and  his  consecration 

1556.         ^°^^  place  on  the  day  after  the  death  of  his  pre- 

March33.      decessor.j:     From  that  moment  the  persecution 

ceased  in  the  diocese  of  Canterbury.  Pole  found 
sufficient  exercise  for  his  zeal  in  reforming  the  clergy,  re- 
pairing the  churches,  and  re-establishing  the  ancient  discipline. 

*  See  a  most  interesting  narrative  by  an  eye-witneas,  in  Strype's  Crmn- 
meri  384. 
t  Pol.  cp.  iv.  156. 
i  It  has  been  sud  that  Pole  hastened  the  death  of  Crahmer,  that  he  might 

Set  poMesnon  of  the  archbishopric.  But  the  life  of  Cranmer,  after  nis 
eprivation,  could  be  no  obstacle.  The  fact  is,  that  Pole  procured  sereral 
respites  for  Cranmer,  and  thus  prolonged  his  life.  Noaillet ,  v.  3 19.  Dudith, 
inter  ep.  Poli,  i.  43. 
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His  seterity  was  exercised  against  the  dead  rather  than  the 
living:  and  his  delegates^  when  they  visited  the  universities 
in  his  name,  ordered  the  bones  of  Bucer  and  Fagius,  two  fo- 
reign divines,  who  had  taught  the  new  doctrines  at  Cambridge, 
to  be  taken  up  and  burnt.     But  his  moderation  displeased  the 
more  zealous :  they  called  in  question  his  orthodoxy :  and,  in 
the  last  year  of  his  life  (perhaps  to  refute  the      m^j^  28 
calumny^  he  issued  a  commission  for  the  prose- 
cution of  heretics  within  his  diocese.     Five  per* 
sons  were  condemned:  four  months  afterwards      J^^Ik 
they  suffered,  but  at  a  time  when  the  cardinal  lay 
on  his  death-bed,  and  was  probably  ignorant  of  their  fate.* 

It  had  at  first  been  hoped  that  a  ^w  of  these 
barbarous  exhibitions  would  silence  the  voices  of  Conduct  of 
the  preachers,  and  check  the  diflusion  of  their  doc-  testwite" 
trines.  In  general  they  produced  conformity  to 
the  established  Mif^rship :  but  they  also  encouraged  hypocrisy 
and  perjury.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  among  the  higher 
classes  there  were  some  who  retained  an  attachment  to  the 
doctrines  which^ey  professed  under  Edward,  and  to  which 
they  afterwards  returned  under  Elizabeth.  Yet  it  will  be 
useless  to  seek  among  the  names  of  the  sufferers  for  a  single 
individual  of  rank,  opulence,  or  importance,  t  All  of  this 
description  embraced,  or  pretended  to  embrace,  the  ancient 
creed:  the  victims  of  persecution,  who  dared  to  avow  their 
real  sentiments,  were  found  only  in  the  lower  walks  of  life. 
Of  the  reformed  clergy  a  few  suffered:  some,  who  were  al- 
ready in  prison,  and  some  whose  zeal  prompted  them  to 
brave  the  authority  of  the  law.  Others,  who  aspired  not  to 
the  crown  of  martyrdom,  preferred  to  seek  an  asylum  in 
foreign  climes.  The  Lutheran  protestants  refused  to  receive 
them,  because  they  were  heretics,  rejecting  the  corporeal 
presence  in  the  sacrament::|:  but  they  met  with  a  cordial  wel- 
come from  the  disciples  of  Calvin  and  Zwinglius,  and  obtained 

•  Wilk.  Con.  iv.  173, 174.    Fox,  iii.  750. 

t  Perhaps  I  shoald  except  sir  John  Cheke,  preceptor  to  the  late  king, 
ana  to  many  of  the  nobility.  Yet  I  suspect  that  his  incarceration  was  for 
some  other  cause  than  religion,  as  he  was  apprehended  and  brought  from 
the  Low  Countries  in  company  with  sir  Peter  Carew.  However,  Fecken- 
ham,  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  prevailed  on  him  to  conform:  and  to  show  his  sin- 
cerity, he  persuaded,  after  several  discussions,  twenty-eight  other  prisoners 
to  follow  his  example,  and  sat  on  the  bench  at  the  trial  of  some  others.  He 
died  the  next  year,  if  we  may  believe  the  reformed  writers,  of  remorse  for 
hisapostacy.  See  Strype,  iii.  315.  Rec.  186—189,  and  a  letter  from  Priuli 
inter  ep.  Poii,  v.  346. 

t  Vociferantem  martyres  Anglicos  esse  roartyrcs  diaboli.  Melancthon 
apud  Heylin,  250.     Pet.  Martyr,  ibid. 
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permmion  to  open  churches  in  Strasburgh,  Frankfort,  Basle, 
Creneva,  Aran,  and  Zurich.  Soon,  however,  the  demon  of 
discord  interrupted  the  harmony  of  the  exiles.  Bach  followed 
bis  own  judgment;  some  retained  with  pertinacity  the  book 
of  commim  prayer,  and  the  articles  of  religion  published  under 
Ekiward:  others,  deriving  new  lights  from  the  society  of 
foreign  religionists,  demanded  a  form  of  service  less  defiled 
with  superstition;  and,  with  this  view,  adopted  in  their  full 
extent  the  rigid  principles  of  the  Genevan  theology.  Dis* 
sention,  reproaches,  and  schisms,  divided  the  petty  churches 
abroad,  and  from  them  extended  to  the  reformed  ministers  at 
home.  The  very  prisons  became  theatres  of  controversy: 
force  was  occasionally  required  to  restrain  the  passions  of  the 
contending  parties;  and  the  men  who  lived  in  the 'daily  ex- 
pectation of  being  summoned  to  the  stake  for  their  denial  of 
the  ancient  creed,  found  leisure  to^ondemn  and  revile  each 
other  for  difference  of  opinion  respecting  th^iise  of  habits  and 
ceremonies,  and  the  abstruse  mysteries  of  grace  and  predes> 
tination.* 

The  persecution  continued  l^l  the  death   of 

Number  of     Mary.     Sometimes  milder  counsels  seemed  to 

the  suiter-  m        j  •        n  ^.i.        • 

cfg,  prevail ;  and  on  one  occasion  all  the  prisoners  were 

discharged  on  the  easy  condition  of  taking  an  oath 
to  be  true  to  God  and  the  queen. t  But  these  intei*val8  were 
short;  and,  after  some  suspense,  the  spirit  of  intolerance  waa 
sure  to  resume  the  ascendency.  Then  new  commissions  were 
issued  by  the  crown.:^  The  magistrates  were  careful  to  fulfil 
their  instructions:  and  the  council  urged  the  bishops  **  to 
reclaim  the  prisoners,  or  to  deal  with  tliem  according  to  law." 
The  reformed  writers  have  described,  in  glowing  colours,  the 
sufferings,  and  sought  to  multiply  the  number  of  the  victims; 
while  the  catholics  have  maintained  that  the  reader  should 
distrust  the  exaggerations  of  men  heated  with  enthusiasm  and 
exasperated  by  oppression:  and  that  from  the  catalogue  of  the 
martyrs  should  he  expunged  the  names  of  all  who  were  con- 
demned as  felons  or  traitors,  or  who  died  peaceably  in  their 
beds,  or  who  survived  the  publication  of  their  martyrdom,  or 
who  would  for  their  heterodoxy  have  been  sent  to  the  sUke 
by  the  reformed  prelates  themselves,  had  they  been  in  pos- 
session of  the  power.  §  Yet  these  deductions  will  take  but 
little  from  the  infamy  of  the  measure.  After  every  allowance 
it  will  be  found  that,  in  the  space  of  four  years,  almost  two 

•  Phoeiiix,  ii.  44.  f  Strype,  iii.  30r.     Foi,  iii.  6^. 

i  See  simiUr  commissions  under  Edward,  Ryroer,  xr.  191^—193.  350-* 
253.    Many  were  also  issued  under  Elizabeth. 
^  See  the  second  part  of  note  (E). 
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hundred  persons  perished  in  theilaroes  for  religious  opinion; 
a  number  at  the  contemplation  of  which  the  mind  is  struck 
with  horror,  and  learns  to  bless  the  legislation  of  a  more 
tolerant  age,  in  which  dissent  from  established  forms,  though 
in  some  countries  still  punished  with  civil  disabilities,  is 
nowhere  liable  to  the  penalties  of  death. 

If  any  thing  could  be  urged  in  extenuation  of 
these  cruelties,  it  must  have  been  the  provocation  P*^®?*- 
given  by  Ae  reformers.  The  succession  of  a  ^  |||[JI*" 
catholic  sovereign  had  deprived  them  of  office  and 
power ;  had  suppressed  the  English  service,  the  idol  of  their 
affections ;  and  had  re-established  the  ancient  worship,  which 
they  diemed  antichristian  and  idolatrous.  Disappointment 
embittered  their  zeal;  and  enthusiasm  sanctified  their  intem- 
perance. They  heaped  on  the  queen,  her  bishops,  and  her 
religion,  every  indecentand  irritating  epithet  which  language 
could  supply.  Her  clergy  could  not  exercise  their  functions 
without  danger  to  their  lives :  a  dagger  was  thrown  at  one 
priest  in  the  pulpit ;  a  gun  was  discharged  at  another ;  and 
several  wounds  were  inflicted  on  a  third,  while  he  adminis- 
tered  the  communion  in  his  church.  The  chief  supporters  of 
the  treason  of  Northumberland,  the  most  active  among  the 
adherents  of  Wyat,  professed  the  reformed  creed  :  an  impos- 
tor  was  suborned  to  personate  Edward  VI.,*  a  pretended 
spirit  published  denunciations  against  the  queen,  from  a  hole 
in  a  ^all :  some  congregations  prayed  for  her  death :  tracts 
filled  with  libellous  and  treasonable  matter  were  transmitted 
from  the  exiles  in  Germany  ;t  and  successive  insurrections 
ivere  planned  bv  the  fugitives  in  France.  It  is  not  improba- 
ble that  sifi^e^sses  would  have  considerable  influence  with 
statesnMn^who  might  deem  it  expedient  to  suppress  sedition 
by  ptosecution  for  heresy ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  queen  herself  was  not  actuated  so  much  by  motives  of 
policy,  as  of  conscience ;  that  she  had  imbibed  the  same  into 
.lerant  opinion,  which  Cranmer  and  Ridley  laboured  to  instil 
into  the  young  mind  of  Edward :  ^'that  as  Moses  ordered 
bksphemerslp  be  put  to  death,  so  it  was  the  duty  of  a  chris- 
tian prince,  and  more  so  of  one,  who  bore  the  title  of  defender 
of  the  faith,  to  eradicate  the  cockle  from  the  field  of  God's 

•  His  name  was  Petherttonc.  For  the  first  offence  he  wm  puWicly 
whipt;  for  the  repetition  of  it  was  executed  u  a  traitor.  Stow,  6^26.  6«8. 
NoaiUes  lays  falsely,  that  he  was  torn  to  pieces  by  four  horses,  as  traitors 
were  sometimes  in  France,  v.  318. 

t  If  scurrility  and  calumny  form  the  merit  of  a  libel,  it  will  be  diflicnlt  to 
find  any  things  to  rival  these  publications.  The  reader  wUI  meet  with  some 
sampleftja  Strype,  iii.  251,  252.  328.  388.  410.  460. 
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church,  to  cut  out  the  gangrene,  that  it  might  not  spread  to 
the  sounder  parts."*  In  this  principle  both  parties  seem  to 
have  aei*eed:  the  only  difierence  between  them,  regarded 
its  apphcation,  as  often  as  it  afiecied  themselves. 

But  it  is  now  time  to  turn  from  these  cruelties 
Negociation  to  the  affairs  of  state.  The  French  ambassador, 
v^nM*^  d  ^^^^  ^®  congratulated  Philip  on  the  marriage, 
SpiSaf  *"  h*^  '^^^  ordered  to  express  an  ardent  wish  for 
the  continuation  of  the  amity  between  England 
and  France :  and  the  new  king,  aware  of  the  declaration  of 
Henry,  that  he  had  no  league  but  that  of  friendship  with  Mary, 
coldly  replied,  that  he  should  never  think  of  drawing  the 
nation  into  a  war  as  long  as  it  was  for  its  interest  to  preserve 
peace.  This  ambiguous  answer  alarmed  the  French  cabinet: 
it  was  expected,  that  England  would  in  a  short  time  make 
common  cause  with  Spain  and  the  Netherlands  against  France; 
and  Noailles  was  informed  that  his  sovereign  had  no  objection 
to  a  negociation  for  a  general  peace,  provided  the  first  motion 
did  not  appear  to  originate  from  him.  Mary  offered  her 
mediation:  Pole  and  Gardiner  solicited  the  concurrence  of 
Charles  and  Henry :  and  the  two  monarchs,  after  much  hesi- 
tation, gave  their  consent  But  pride,  or  policy,  induced 
them  to  affect  an  indifference  which  they  did  not  feel :  many- 
weeks  passed  in  useless  attempts  by  each,  to  draw  from  the  other 
some  intimation  of  the  terms  to  which  he  would  consent:  and 
as  many  more  were  lost  in  deciding  on  the  persons  qf  the 
negociators,  because  etiquette  required  that  all  employed  by 
the  one  should  be  of  equal  rank  with  those  employed  by  his 
opponent.  At  length  the  congress  opened  at 
j^  22.  Marque,  within  the  English  pale;  where  the  car- 
dinal, Gardiner,  Arundel,  and  Paget,  ap])llared  as 
the  representatives  of  Mary,  the  mediating  sovereign.  It 
was  soon  found  that  a  treaty  was  impracticable:  Charles 
would  not  abandon  the  interests  of  his  ally  Philibert,  duke  of 

•  Thus  Edward  was  made  to  say:  Etsi  reg^bus  quidem  omnibus 

nobis  tamen  qui  fidei  defensor  peculiar!  quodam  titulo  rodtamur,  maxtmx 
prae  caeteris  cure  esse  debet,  to  eradicate  the  cocUe,  he,  Rym.  xr.  1S2. 
S50.  To  the  same  purpose  Elizabeth  in  a  commission  for  the  burning  of 
heretics,  to  sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  says,  "  they  have  been  justly  declared  here- 
tics, and  therefore,  as  corrupt  members  to  be  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
flock  of  Christ,  lest  they  should  corrupt  others  professing^  the  true  Christian 
fUth,. . .  .we,  therefore,  according  to  re^  function  and  office,  minding  the 
execution  of  justice  in  this  behalf,  require  you  to  award  and  niake  out  our 

writ  of  execulian,"  &c Rym.  xv.  740.     And  again,  Nos  igitur  ut  zela- 

tor  justitix  et  iidei  catholics  defensor,  volentesque. . .  .hujusmodi  hxreses 
et  errores  ubique  (quantum  in  nobis  est)  eradicare  et  extir|)are,  ac  hsereti- 
cos  sic  convictos  animadrersione  condigna  puniri,  &c.     I<1.  xv.  74L 
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Savoy,  and  Henry  would  not  restore  the  dominions  of  that 
prince,  unless  he  were  to  receive  Milan  from  the  emperor. 
Yet  the  necessities  of  the  belligerent  powers  imperiously  re- 
quired a  cessation  of  war:  and  the  English  minis- 
ters, at  the  conclusion  of  the  congress,  returned  ^^^  ' 
with  the  persuasion,  that  notwithstanding  the  insuperable 
objections  to  a  peace,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  conclude  a 
truce  for  several  years.* 

In  the  niean  while,  the  emperor,  worn  out  with 
disease,  and  wearied  with  the  cares  of  govern-     Qwccn's 
ment,  had  repeatedly  written  to  his  son  to  return     piemiincy. 
to  Flanders:   but  the  queen,  believing   herself 
pregnant,  extorted  from  him  a  promise  not  to  leave  her,  till 
after  her  expected  delivery.     The  delusion  was  not  confined 
to  herself  and  her  husband :  even  the  females  of  her  family, 
and  her  medical  attendants,  entertained  the  same  opinion. 
Preparations  were  made:  public  prayers  were  ordered  for  her 
safety,  and  that  of  her  child:  her  physicians  were  kept  in 
daily  attendance;  and  even   ambassadors  were       nayss 
named  to  announce  the  important  intelligence  to 
foreign  dourts.     Week  after  week  passed  away:  still  Mary^s 
expectations  were  disappointed;  and  it  was  generally  believed 
that  she  was  In  the  same  situation  with  the  lady  Ambrose 
Dudley,  who  very  recently  had  mistaken  for  pregnancy  a 
state  of  disease.     But  the  midwife,  contrary  to  her  own  con- 
viction, thought  proper  to  encourage  the  hopes  of  the  king 
anu  queen:  and  on  a  supposition  of  miscalculation  of  time, 
two  more  months  were  suficred  to  elapse  before  the  delusion 
was  removed.     Sometimes  it  was  rumoured  that  Mary  had 
died  in  child*bed:  sometimes  that  she  had  been  delivered  of 
a  son:  her  enemies  indulged  in  sarcasms,  epigrams,  and  lam- 
poons; and  the  public  mind  was  kept  in  a  constant  state  of 
suspense  and  expectation.     A  t  last,  the  royal  pair,        ^      ^ 
relinquishing  alt  hope,  proceeded  in  state  from 
Hampton  court  through  London  to  Greenwich;       Aujf.  26. 
%vhence  Philip,  after  a  short  stay,  departed  for        iSept.  4. 
Flanders.     He  left  the  queen  with  every  demon- 
stration of  attachment;  and  recommended  her  in  strong  terms 
to  the  care  of  cardinal  Pole.t 

•  Sec  the  despatches  of  Noailles  through  the  whole  of  yol.  iv. 

t  Noailles,  iv.  331.  334.  v.  12.  50.  77.' 83.  99.  126.  Michelc'a  memoir  to 
the  senate,  MSS.  Barherini,  1208.  The  cabinet,  after  his  departure,  con- 
sisted of  the  cardinal,  whenever  he  could  and  would  attend,  (for  he  objected 
to  meddle  in  temporal  matte rb)  the  chancellor  and  treasurer,  the  earls  of 
Arundel  and  Pembroke,  the  bishop  of  Kly  and  lord  Paget,  Rochester,  and 
Petre,  the  secretary.  See  the  instrument  of  appointment  in  Burntil*  iii. 
rec.  256. 
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Mary  consoled  her  grief  for  the  absence  of  her 
r^Sin  ^^  husband,  by  devoting  the  more  early  part  of  each 
^''  day  to  practices  of  charity  and  devotion,  the  af- 
ternoon to  afiairs  of  state,  to  which  she  gave  such  attention  "Sis 
in  a  short  time  injured  her  health.  The  king,  though  occu- 
pied by  the  war  with  France,  continued  to  exercise  consider- 
able influence  in  the  government  of  the  kingdom.  He  main- 
tained a  frequent  correspondence  with  the  ministers;  and  do 
appointment  was  made,  no  measure  was  carried  into  execu- 
tion, without  his  previous  knowledge  and  consent.*  Before 
his  departure,  he  had  reluctantly  acquiesced  in  the  wish  of 
the  queen,  who,  considering  the  impoverished  state  of  the 
church,  judged  it  her  duty  to  restore  to  it  such  ecclesiastical 
property,  as  during  the  late  reigns  had  been  vested  in  the 
crown.  She  had  renounced  the  supremacy,  could  she  retain 
the  wealth  which  resulted  from  the  assumption  of  that  au- 
thority? She  saw  the  clergy  sufferiilg  under  the  pressure  of 
want,  was  she  not  bound  to  furnish  relief  out  of  that  portion 
of  their  property  which  still  remained  in  her  hands?  Her 
ministers  objected  the  amount  of  her  debts,  the  poverty  of  the 
exchequer,  and  the  necessity  of  supporting  the  dignity  of  the 
crow;n :  but  she  replied,  that  "  she  set  more  by  the  salvation 
of  her  soul,  than  by  ten  such  crowns."  On  the  opening  of 
the  parliament,  to  relieve  the  apprehensions  of  the  other  pos- 
sessors of  church  property,  a  papal  bull  was  read,  confirming 
the  grant  already  made  by  the  legate,  and  for  greater  security, 
excepting  it  from  the  operation  of  another  bull  recently  issued: 
after  which  Gardiner  explained  to  the  two  houses,  the  wants 
of  the  clergy  and  of  the  crown,  and  the  solicitude  of  the 

Sueen  to  make  adequate  provision  for  both.  He  spoke  that 
ay  and  the  next,  with  an  ability  and  eloquence  that  excited 
universal  applause.t  But  the  exertion  was  too  great  for  his 
debilitated  frame.  His  health  had  long  been  on  the  decline: 
at  his  return  from  the  house  on  the  second  day,  he  repaired 
Nov.  12.  ^^  ^^'  chamber,  and  having  lingered  three  weeks^ 
expired.  His  death  was  a  subject  of  deep  regret 
to  Mary,  who  lost  in  him  a  most  able,  faithful,  and  zealous 
servant;  but  it  was  hailed  with  joy  by  the  French  ambassador, 
the  factious  and  the  reformers,  who  considered  him  as  the 

♦  Poll  ep.  Y.  41.  44. 

f  Hit  cluobu8  cliebiiB  ita  mihi  visus  est  non  modo  seipsum  iis  rebus  ta- 
perame,  quibns  cactero^  stiperare  solet,  ingenio,  eloquentia,  prudentia, 
pietate,  sed  etiam  ipsas  siii  corporis  vires.  Pole  to  Philip,  v.  46.  From 
this  and  similar  passag^es  in  the  letters  of  Pole,  I  cannot  believe  that  that 
jealousy  existed  between  him  and  Gardiner,  which  it  has  pleased  some  his- 
torians to  suppose. 
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chief  support  of  her  government*  During  his  illness  he  edi- 
fied all  around  him  by  his  piety  and  resignation^  often  ob- 
serving, <<  I  have  sinned  with  Peter,  but  have  not  yet  learned 
to  weep  bitterly  with  Peter. ''t  By  his  will  be  bequeathed 
all  his  property  to  his  royal  mistress,  with  a  request  that  she 
would  pay  his  debts,  and  provide  for  his  servants.  It  proved 
but  an  inconsiderable  sum;  though  his  enemies  had  accused 
him  of  having  amassed  between  thirty  and  forty  thousand 
pounds,  j: 

The  indisposition  of  the  chancellor  did  not  pre- 
vent the  ministers  from  introducing  a  bill  for  a    ^"^  ^ 
subsidy  into  the  lower  house.     It  was  the  first    'hureh  pro- 
aid  that  Mary  had  asked  of  her  subjects:  but    pertx. 
Noailles  immediately  began  his  intrigues,  and 
procured  four  of  the  best  speakers  among  the  commons,  to 
oppose  it  in  every  stage.     It  had  been  proposed  to  grant  two 
fifteenths,  with  a  subsidy  of  four  shillings  in  the  pound:  but, 
whether  it  were  owing  to  the  hirelings  of  Noailles,  or  to  the 
policy  of  the  ministers,  who  demanded  more  than  they  meant 
to  accept,  Mary,  by  message,  declined  the  two       j^     ^ 
fifteenths,  apd  was  content  with  a  subsidy  of  less 
amount  than  had  been  originally  propo8ed.§ 

The  death  of  Gardiner  interrupted  the  plans  of  the  council. 
That  minister  had  undertaken  to  procure  the  consent  of  par- 
liament to  the  queen's  plan  of  restoring  the  church  property 
vested  in  the  crown:  now  Mary  herself  assumed  his  office, 
and  sending  for  a  deputation  from  each  house,  explained  her 
wish,  and  the  reasons  on  which  it  was  grounded.  In  the 
lords,  the  bill  passed  with  only  two  dissentient  voices:  in  the 
commons,  it  had  to  encounter  considerable  opposition,  but 

*  See  note  (E.^ 

t  **  He  desired  that  the  ptaaon  of  our  Saviour  mi^ht  be  reddeunto  him, 
ind  when  they  came  to  the  deiual  of  St  Peter,  he  bid  them  stay  there,  for 
(stythe  he)  negayi  cum  Petro,  eziyi  cum  Petro,  sed  nondum  fleyi  amare 
cum  Petro.^'    Wardword,  48.  ^  Ibid.  206. 

^  The  subsidy  was  of  two  shillings  in  the  pound  on  Unds;  eight  pence  on 

goods,  to  ten  pounds;  sixteen  pence  on  gfoods  above  ten  pounds.    St  3 

and  3  Philip  and  Mary,  c.  23 :  but  those  who  paid  for  lands  were  not  rated 

for  their  personalties.    Lord  Talbot  telh  his  father,  that  *'  the  common 

'  housse  wold  have  graunted  hurr  ii  fyftenes,*^  but  that  she,  **  of  hnrr  ly- 

beralyte,  refusyd  it,  and  s»d,  she  wold  not  take  no  more  of  them  at  that 

tyme. "    Lodge  i.  207.    '*  She  gave  thanks  for  the  two  fifteenths,  and  waa 

wntented  to  refuse  them."    Journal  of  Commons,  p.  43.    **  We  have  for- 

|bone  to  ask  any  fifteenths."    The  queen  to  the  earl  of  Bath,  in  Mr. 

Gage's  elegant  "  History  and  Antiquities  of  Hengrave,"  p.  154.     Yet 

'Noailles  asserts,  that  the  fifteenths  were  refused  by  parliament,  and  takes 

to  himself  the  merit  of  the  refusal,  v.  185. 190.  252.    I  often  Suspect  that 

I  this  ambassador  deceived  bis  router  intentionally. 
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was  carried  by  a  majority  of  193  to  126.  By  it  the  ienllis 
aod  first  fruits,  the  rectories,  benefices  appropriate,  glebe 
lands,  and  tithes  annexed  to  the  crown,  since  the  twentieth 
of  Heury  VIII.  producing  a  yearly  revenue  of  about  60,0OO/. 
were  resigned  by  the  queen,  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  cardinal,  for  thef  augmentation  of  small  living^,  the  sop- 
port  of  preachers,  and  the  furnishing  of  exhibitions  to  scho- 
lars in  the  universities;  but  subject,  at  the  same  time,  to  all 
the  pensions  and  corrodies,  with  which  they  had  been  pre- 
viously encumbered."^  In  consequence  of  this  cession,  Pole 
ordered  that  the  exaction  of  the  first  fruits  should  immediate- 
ly cease:  that  livings  of  twenty  marks  and  under,  should  be 
relieved  from  the  annual  payment  of  tenths;  that  livings  of 
a  greater  value  should,  for  the  present,  contribute  only  one 
twentieth  towards  the  charges  with  which  the  clergy  were 
burdened;  and  that  the  patronage  of  the  rectories  and  vicar- 
ages, previously  vested  in  the  crown,  should  revert  to  the 
bishops  of  the  respective  dioceses,  who,  in  return,  should 
contribute  proportionably  to  a  present  of  seven  thousand 
pounds  to  be  made  to  the  king  and  queen.t 

At  the  same  time,  that  the  monastic  bodies  might  not  com- 
plain of  neglect,  Mary  re-established  the  gray  friars  at 
Greenwich,  the  Carthusians  at  Sheen,  and  the  Brigittins  at 
Sion;  three  houses,  the  former  inhabitants  of  which  had  pro- 
voked the  vengeance  of  Henry,  by  their  conscientious  oppo- 
sition to  his  innovations.  The  dean  and  prebendari^  of 
Westminster  retired  on  pensions,  and  yielded  their  church 
to  a  colony  of  twenty-eight  Benedictine  monks,  all  of  fhem 
beneficed  clergymen,  who  had  quitted  rich  livings,  to  em- 
brace the  monastic  institute.^    In  addition,  the  house  of  the 

*  Pole,  V.  46.  51.  53.  56,  Some  writers  have  said,  that  tlie  queen 
sought  to  procure  an  act,  compelling  the  restoration  of  church  pr^ertj, 
in  whatever  hands  it  might  be.  The  contrary  is  evident,  from  the  whols 
tenor  of  Pole's  correspondence. 

f  Wilk.  Con.  153.  175. 177.  Noailles  says,  that  several  biUi  proposed 
by  the  court  were  rejected,  v.  252:  yet  only  one  of  them  is  mentioned  in 
the  journals  of  either  house,  <'  against  such  as  had  departed  the  realm  with- 
out leave,  or  should  contemptuously  make  their  abode  there."  It  wu 
unanimously  passed  by  the  lords,  but  was  lost  on  a  division  in  the  com- 
mons. Journals,  46.  I  may  add,  that  Burnet,  ii.  322,  represents  Story  as 
opposing  in  this  parliament,  **  licenses"  from  Uome.  The  journals  show. 
that  the  "  licenses"  were  monopolies,  granted  by  the  queen,  her  father* 
and  her  brother.    Journals  of  Commons,  p.  44. 

^  Feckenham  was  again  appointed  abbot,  but  only  for  three  years.  For 
tl>e  cardinal  disapproved  of  the  ancient  custom  of  abbot(^  for  life;  and  haci 
sent  to  Italy  for  two  monks,  who  might  establish  in  Knglaiid  the  discipline 
observed  in  the  more  rigid  communities  abroad.  Priuli  to  BeccateHo,  in 
Pole's  ep.  V.  app.  347. 
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kiMghts  of  St  John  arose  from  its  ruins,  and  the  dignity  of 
lord  prior  was  conferred  on  sir  Thomas  Tresham.  But  these 
renewed  establishments  fell  again  on  the  queen's  demise:  her 
hospital  at  the  Savoy  was  alone  suffered  to  remain.  She  had 
endowed  it  with  abbey  lands;  and  the  ladies  of  the  court,  at 
her  recommendation  pr  command,  had'  furnished  it  wiUi  ne- 
cessaries. 

While  Gardiner  lived,  his  vigilance  had  check- 
ed the  intrigues  of  the  factious :  his  death  em-     I^«dley*» 
boldened  them  to  renewtheir  machinations  against    ^*^'**P"**^y- 
the  government     Secret  meetings  were  now  held;  defama- 
tory libels  cv*i  the  king  and  queen  were  found  scattered  in  the 
streets,  in  the  palace,  and  in  both  houses  of  parliament;  and 
reports  were  circulated  that  Mary,  hopeless  of  issue  to  suc- 
ceed her,  had  determined  to  settle  the  crown  on  her  husband, 
after  her  decease.     If  we  may  believe  her  counsellors,  there 
was  no  foundation  for  these  rumours;  she  had  never  hinted 
any  such  design:  nor  if  she  had,  would  she  have  found  a  man 
to  second  it*    But  it  was  for  the  interest  of  the  French  mo- 
narch, that  the  falsehood  should  be  believed;  and  Noailles 
made  every  effort  to  support  its  credit     Under  the  auspices 
of  that  intriguing  minister,  and  by  the  agency  of  Freitville, 
a  French  refugee,  a  new  conspiracy  was  formed,  which  had 
for  its  object  to  depose  Mary,  and  to  raise  Elizabeth  to  the 
throne.     The  conduct  of  the  enterprise  was  intrusted  to  sir 
Henry  Dudley,  a  relation  and  partietan  of  the  attainted  duke 
of  Northumberland,  whose  services  had  been  purchased  by 
the  French  king  with  the  grant  of  a  considerable      ^^^  ^g 
pension.    The  connexions  of  Dudley  with  the 
chiefs  of  the  gospellers,  and  of  the  discontented  in  the  south-* 
ern  counties,  furnished  well-grounded  hopes  of  success:  as- 
surances had  been  obtained  of  the  willing  co-operation  of 
Elizabeth  and  her  friends:  and  the  French  cabinet  had  en- 
gpiged  to  convey  to  England,  at  the  shortest  warning,  the 
earl  of  Devonshire,  now  on  his  road  from  Brussels  to  Italy. 
To  arrange  the  minor  details,  and  to  procure  the 
necessary  supplies,  Dudley,  in  disguise,  sailed  to       v^u% 
the  coast  of  Normandy,  and  was  followed   by 
three  more  of  the  conspirators;  but  they  arrived  at  a  most 
Inauspicious  moment,  just  when  the  king  h^d,  in  opposition 
to  the  remonstrances  of  his  minister  Montmorency^  concluded 
a  truce  for  five  years  with  Philip.  Henry  was  embarrassed  by 
their  presence.     Ashamed  to  appear  as  an  accomplice  in  a 

•  Noailles,  V.  171.242.  365. 
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F  b  7         conspiracy  against  a  prince^  with  whom  he  was 
now  on  terms  of  amity,  he  ordered  Dudley  and 
his  companions  to  keep  themselves  concealed,  and  advised 
their  associates  in  England,  particularly  the  lady  Elizabeth, 
"^  to  suspend,  for  some  time,  the  projected  insurrection.  Events, 

he  observed,  would  follow,  more  favourable  to  the  success  of 
'  the  enterprise;  at  present  it  was  their  best  policy  to  remain 
quiet,  and  to  elude  suspicion  by  assuming  the  mask  of  loy- 
alty.* 

But  dilatory  counsels  accorded  not  with  the 
t^***??h  desperate  circumstances  of  Kingston,  Throck- 
treasury.  morton,  Udal,  Staunton,  and  the  other  conspira- 
tors; who,  rejecting  the  advice  of  their  French 
ally,  determined  to  carry  into  immediate  execution  the  first 
part  of  the  original  plot.  To  excite  or  foment  the  public 
discontent,  they  had  reported  that  Philip  devoted  to  Spanish 
purposes,  the  revenue  of  the  English  crown:  though  at  the 
same  time  they  knew  that,  on  different  occasions,  he  had 
brought  an  immense  mass  of  treasure  into  the  kingdom,!  of 
which,  one  portion  had  been  distributed  in  presents,  another 
had  served  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  marriage,  and  the 
remainder,  amounting  to  fifty  thousand  pounds,*  was  still 
y^g^^^  lodged  in  the  royal  exchequer.  A  plan  was  de- 
vised to  surprise  the  guard,  and  to  obtain  posses- 
sion of  this  money:  but  one  of  the  conspirators  proved  a 
traitor;  of  the  others,  several,  who  had  been  apprehended  by 
his  means,  paid  the  forfeit  of  their  lives;  and  many  sought 
and  obtained  an  asylum  in  France.  The  lord  Clinton,  who 
had  been  commissioned  to  congratulate  with  Henry  on  the 
eondusion  of  the  truce,  immediately  demanded  the  fugitives, 
as  <<  traitors,  heretics,  and  outlaws. ''  Mary  had  recently 
gratified  the  king  in  a  similar  request:  he  could  not,  in  de- 

•  NotiUeB,  232.  234.  254^  255,  256. 262,  263. 303.  That  tiie  lady  BB» 
beth  was  concerned  in  it,  seems  placed  beyond  dispute,  hr  the  follow- 
ing passage  in  the  instructions  to  Noulles,  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
truce:  et  surtout  eviter  que  madame  Elizabeth  ne  se  remue  en  sorte  du 
monde  pour  entreprendie  ce  que  m'escrirez:  car  ce  seroit  tout  gaster,  et 
perdre  le  fruict  qu'ilz  peulrent  attendre  de  leurs  dessnngs,  qa^l  est  be* 
toign  traicter  et  mesner  ^  la  longfue.    Ibid.  299. 

f  On  one  occasion  twenty-seven  chests  of  bullion,  each  above  a  yard 
long,  were  conveyed  to  the  Tower  in  twenty  carts:  on  another,  ninety-nine 
horses  and  two  carts  were  employed  for  a  umilar  purpose.  Stow,  626. 
Heylin,  209.  Persons  assures  us,  that  Philip  defrayed  all  the  expenses  of 
the  combined  fleet  which  escorted  him  to  England,  and  of  the  festivities  in 
41  honour  of  the  marriage.    Wardword,  108.    And  the  Venetian  ambassador 

•  informs  the  senate,  that  the  report  of  his  spending  the  money  of  the  na- 

tion was  false:  he  had  spent  immense  sums  of  his  own.    Barber.  MSS. 
No.  1208. 
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cency,  return  a  refusal,  but  replied,  that  he  knew  nothing  of 
the  persons  in  question:  if  they  had  been  received  in  France, 
it  must  have  been  through  respect  to  the  queen,  whose  8ub«- 
jects  they  had  stated  themselves  to  be:  all  that  he  could  do, 
was  to  make  inquiry,  and  to  order  that  the  moment  they  were 
discovered,  they  should  be  delivered  to  the  resident  ambassa- 
dor.    With  this  illusory  answer  lord  Clinton  returned.'^ 

Among  the  prisoners  apprehended  in  England 
were  Feckham  and  Weme,  two  ofiScers  in  the  ?l"*bcth 
household  of  Elizabeth;  from  whose  confessions 
much  was  elicited  to  implicate  the  princess  herself.  She  was 
rescued  from  danger  by  the  interposition  of  Philip,  who,  de- 
spairing of  issue  by  his  wife,  foresaw  that,  if  Elizabeth  were 
removed  out  of  the  way,  the  English  crown,  at  the  decease 
of  Mary,  would  be  claimed  by  the  young  queen  of  Scots,  the 
wife  of  the  dauphin  of  France.  It  was  for  his  interest  to 
prevent  a  succession,  which  would  add  so  considerably  to  the 
power  of  his  rival,  and  for  that  purpose  to  preserve  the  life 
of  the  only  person,  who,  with  any  probability  of  success, 
could  oppose  the  claim  of  the  Scottish  queen.  By  his  orders 
the  inquiry  was  dropped;  and  Mary,  sending  her  sister  a  ring 
in  token  of  her  affection,  professed  to  believe  that  Elizabeth 
was  innocent,  and  that  her  officers  had  presumed  to  make  use 
of  her  name  without  her  authority.  They  were  executed  as 
traitors;  and  the  princess  gladly  accepted,  in  their  place,  sir 
Thomas  Pope,  and  Robert  Gage,  at  the  recommendation  of 
the  council.! 

Many  weeks  did  not  elapse  before  the  exiles 
in  France  made  a  new  attempt  to  excite  an  ins^r-    Cl^^">7'8 
rection.     There  was  among  them  a  young  man,    ^  jy^^ 
of  the  name  of  Cleobury,  whose  features  bore  a 
strong  resemblance  to  those  of  the  earl  of  Devonshire.  Having 
been  instructed  in  the  character,  which  he  had  undertaken  to 
act,  he  was  landed  on  the  coast  of  Sussex,  assumed  the  name 
of  the  earl,  spoke  of  the  princess  as  privy  to  his  design,  and 
took  the  opportunity  to  proclaim  in  a  church,  **  the  lady 
Elizabeth  queen,  and  her  beloved  bed-fellow,  lord  Edward 
Courteney,  king."     There  was  supposed  to  exist         j^^i 
a  kind  of  magic  in  the  name  of  Courteney;  but 
the  result  dissipated  the  illusion.     The  people,  as  soon  as  they 

•  stow,  628.  Noailles,  313.  327.  347.  353.  The  object  of  the  French 
king  was  d'entretenir  Duddelay  doulcement  et  secrettemcnt,  pour  B*en 
servir,  8*il  en  est  de  besoign,  lui  donnant  moyen  d'cntretenir  aussy  pardeU 
lea  intelligences.    Ibid.  310. 

t  MS.  Life  of  the  dutcheaa  of  Feria,  154.  Strype,  297.  298.  Fhilopa- 
tor,  Resp.  ad  edictum,  p.  70. 
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had  recovered  from  their  surprise,  apprehended  Cleobury, 
who  suffered,  at  Bury,  the  penalty  of  his  treason.  Two 
months  later  the  real  earl  of  Devonshire  died  of  an  ague  at 
Padua. 

Though  Cleobury  had  employed  the  name  of 
Elizabeth  Elizabeth,  we  have  no  reason  to  char^^e  her  with 
escape  to  participation  in  the  imposture.  The  council  pre- 
France.  tended,  at  leasit,  to  believe  her  innocent;  and  she 

herself,  in  a  letter  to  Mary,  expressed  her  detes- 
Auir.  2.        talion  of  all  such  attempts,  wishing,  that  "  there 

were  good  surgeons  for  making  anatomies  of 
hearts;  then,  whatsoever  others  should  subject  by  malice, 
the  queen  would  be  sure  of  by  knowledge:  and  the  more 
such  misty  clouds  should  offuscate  the  clear  light  of  her  truth, 
the  more  her  tried  thoughts  would  glister  to  the  dimming  of 
their  hidden  malice.*'*  Agitated,  however,  by  her  fears, 
whether  they  arose  from  the  consciousness  of  guilt  or  from 
the  prospect  of  future  danger,  she  resolved  to  seek  an  asylum 
in  France,  of  which  she  had  formerly  received  an  offer  from 
Henry,  through  the  hands  of  Noailles.t  With  the  motives 
of  the  king  we  are  not  acquainted.  He  may  have  wished  to 
create  additional  embarrassment  to  Mary,  perhaps  to  have  in 
his  power  the  only  rival  of  his  daughter-in-law,  the  queen  of 
Scotland.  But  Noailles  was  gone:  and  his  brother  and  suc- 
cessor, the  bishop  of  Acqs,  appears  to  have  received  no  in- 
structions on  the  subject.  When  the  countess  of  Sussex 
waited  on  him  in  disguise,  and  inquired  whether  he  possessed 
the  means  of  transporting  the  princess  in  safety  to  France, 
he  expressed  the  strongest  disapprobation  of  the  project,  and 
advised  Elizabeth  to  learn  wisdom  from  the  conduct  of  her 
sister.  Had  Mary,  after  the  death  of  Edward,  listened  to 
those  who  wished  her  to  take  refuge  with  the  emperor  in 
Flanders,  she  would  still  have  remained  in  exile.  If  Eliza- 
beth hoped  to  ascend  the  throne,  she  must  never  leave  the 
shores  of  England.  The  countess  returned  with  a  similar 
message,  and  received  again  the  same  advice.  A  few  years 
later  the  ambassador  boasted,  that  Elizabeth  was  indebted  to 
him  for  her  crown.j: 

*  Stow,  628.  The  letters  are  in  Burnet,  ii.  rec.  314.  Strype,  ui.  S35, 
338.  In  the  correspondence  of  Noailles  with  his  sovereign,  to  encoimge 
these  conspirators,  is  elegantly  termed,  keeping  la  puce  ^  Poreille  de  la 
royne.    Noailles,  309.  329. 

f  Camden,  Apparat.  20.  ^ 

t  See  his  letter  of  Dec.  2,  1570,  to  Du  Haillant,  m  NoatUei,!.  33i. 
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Had  the  princess  been  willing  to  marry^  she 
might  easily  have  extricated  herself  from  these  ^^'  objco- 
embarrassments;  but  from  policy  or  inclination  marry? 
she  obstinately  rejected  every  proposal.  As  pre- 
sumptive heir  to  the  crown,  she  was  sought  by  different 
princes;  and,  as  her  sincerity  in  the  profession  of  the  ancient 
faith  was  generally  questioned,  men  were  eager  to  see  her 
united,  the  catholics  to  a  catholic,  the  protestanra  to  a  protec- 
tant husband.  Her  suitors  professing  the  reformed  doctrines, 
were  the  king  of  Denmark  for  his  son,  and  the  king  of  Sweden 
for  himself.  The  envoy  of  the  latter  reached  her  house  in 
disguise;  but  he  was  refused  admission,  and  referred  to  the 
queen,  whom  Elizabeth  assured,  that  she  had  never  heard  the 
name  of  his  master  before,  and  hoped  never  to  hear  it  again; 
adding,  that  as,  in  the  reign  of  Edward,  she  had  refused  seve- 
ral offers,  so  she  persisted  in  the  same  resolution  of  continu- 
ing, with  her  sister's  good  pleasure,  a  single  woman.  The 
catholic  prince,  in  whose  favour  much  interest  had  been  made, 
was  Fhilibert,  duke  of  Savoy,  whom  Philip  sought  to  indem- 
nify for  the  loss  of  his  hereditary  states  by  the  reversion  of 
the  English  crown.  Mary  approved  of  the  match,  as  the 
probable  means  of  securing  the  permanency  of  the  catholic 
worship  after  her  death;  but  she  refused  to  force  the  inclina- 
tions of  Elizabeth.  To  the  counsellors  and  divines,  who  urged 
her  at  Philip's  request  to  employ  authority,  she  answered, 
that  it  was  essential  to  marriage  that  it  should  be  free,  and 
that  her  conscience  forbade  her  to  compel  her  sister  to  wed 
the  man  of  whom  she  disapproved.*  From  that  period  t^ill 
the  death  of  Mary,  the  princess  resided,  apparently  at  liberty, 
but  in  reality  under  the  eyes  of  watchful  guardians,  in  her 
house  at  Hatfield,  and  occasionally  at  court.  Her  friends 
complained,  that  her  allowance  did  not  enable  her  to  keep  up 
the  dignity  of  second  person  in  the  realm.  But  it  would  have 
been  folly  in  the  queen  to  have  supplied  Elizabeth  with  the 
me&ns  of  multiplying  her  adherents:  and  she  was,  at  the  same 
time,  anxious  to  reduce  the  enormous  debt  of  the  crown. 
With  this  view  she  had  adopted  a  severe  system  of  retrench- 
ment in  her  own  household:  it  could  not  be  expected  she 
should  encourage  expense  in  the  household  of  her  sister. 

But  whatever  were  the  mental  sufferings  ^^    r^     .  i 
Elizabeth,  they  bore  no  proportion  to  those  of    thTqueen? 
Mary.     1.  The  queen  was  perfectly  aware  that 
her  popularity,  which  at  first  had  seated  her  on  the  throne, 
had  long  been  on  the  decline.     She  had  incurred  the  hatred 

•  Cftmdcn,  20.    Buraet,  ii.  rec.  325.    Strype,  iii.  Sir,  318.  rtc.  189. 
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of  the  merchants  and  country  gentlemen  by  the  loans  of  mo- 
ney, which  her  poverty  had  compelled  her  to  require;  her 
economy,  laudable  as  it  was  in  her  circumstances,  had  earned 
for  her  the  reproach  of  parsimony  from  some,  and  of  ingrati* 
tude  from  others;  the  enemies  of  her  marriage  continued  to 
predict  danger  to  the  liberties  of  England  from  the  influence 
of  her  Spanish  husband;  the  protestants,  irritated  by  perse- 
cution, ardeiitly  wished  for  another  sovereign;  the  most 
■malicious  reports,  the  most  treasonable  libels,  even  hints  of 
assassination,  were  circulated;  and  men  were  found  to  mis- 
represent to  the  public,  all  her  actions,  as  proceeding  from 
interested  or  anti-national  motives.  2.  She  began  to  lear  for 
the  permanency  of  that  religious  worship,  which  it  had  been 
the  first  wish  of  her  heart  to  re-establish.  She  saw,  that  the 
fires  of  Smithfield  had  not  subdued  the  obstinacy  of  the  dis- 
senters from  the  established  creed;  she  knew  that  in  the  higher 
classes,  few  had  any  other  religion  than  their  own  interest  or 
convenience;  and  she  had  reason  to  suspect,  that  the  presump- 
tive heir  to  tjie  crown,  though  she  had  long  professed  herself 
a  catholic,  still  cherished  in  her  breast  those  principles  which 
she  bad  imbibed  in  early  youth.  3.  On  Elizabeth  herself  she 
could  not  look  without  solicitude.  It  was  natural  that  the 
wrongs  which  Catharine  of  Arragon  had  suffered  from  the 
ascejidency  of  Anne  Boleyn,  should  beget  a  feeling  of  hosti- 
lity between  their  respective  daughters.  But  the  participation 
of  Elizabeth  in  the  first  insurrection  had  widened  the  breach; 
and  the  frequent  use  made  of  her  name  by  every  subsequent 
conspirator,  served  to  confirm  the  suspicions  of  one  sister, 
and  to  multiply  the  apprehensions  of  the  other.  In  the  eye 
of  Mary,  Elizabeth  was  a  bastard  and  a  rival;  in  that  of  Eli- 
zabeth, Mary  was  a  jealous  and  vindictive  sovereign.  To  free 
her  mind  of  this  burden,  the  queen  had  lately  thought  of  two 
expedients:  either  to  send  Elizabeth  to  reside  in  Philip's  do- 
minions abroad,  or  to  procure  an  act  of  parliament  declaring 
her  illegitimate  and  incapable  of  the  succession;  but  the  king 
would  consent  to  no  measure  which  might  strengthen  the 
claim  of  the  dauphiness  to  the  crown.  Mary  acquiesced  in 
the  will  of  her  husband;  and  from  that  time,  whenever  Eliza- 
beth resided  at  court,  treated  her  in  private  with  kindness^ 
and  in  public  with  distinction.  Yet  it  was  thought,  that  there 
was  in  this  more  of  show  than  of  reality;  and  that  doubt  and 
fear,  jealousy  and  resentment,  still  lurked  within  her  bosom. 
Lastly,  the  absence  of  her  husband  was  a  source  of  daily  dis- 
quietude. If  she  loved  him,  Philip  had  deserved  it  by  hid 
kindness  and  attention.  To  be  deprived  of  his  society  was  of 
itself  a  heavy  affliction;  but  it  was  most  severely  felt  when  she 
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stood  in  need  of  advice  and  support*  Gardiner,  whose  very 
name  had  awed  the  factiousy  was  no  more.  His  place  had, 
indeed,  been  supplied  by  Heath,  archbishop  of  York,  a  learned 
and  upright  prelate;  but,  though  he  might  equal  his  prede- 
cessor in  abilities  and  zeal,  he  was  less  known,  and  therefore 
less  formidable,  to  the  adversaries  of  the  government  It  is 
not  surprising,  that,  in  such  circumstances,  the  queen  should 
wish  for  the  presence  and  protection  of  her  hdsbsmd.  She 
importuned  him  by  long  and  repeated  letters;  she  sent  the 
loni  Paget  to  urge  him  to  return  without  delay.  But  Philip, 
to  whom  his  father  had  now  resigned  all  his  dominions  m 
Spain,  Italy,  and  the  Netherlands,  was  overwhelmed  with 
business  of  more  importance  to  him  than  the  tranquillity  of 
his  wife,  or  of  her  government;  and,  to  pacify  her  mind,  he 
made  her  frequent  promises,  the  fulfilment  of  which  it  was 
always  in  his  power  to  elude.  He  had  lately  seen  with  alarm 
the  elevation  to  the  pontifical  dignity  of  the  cardinal  Caraffa, 
by  birth  a  Neapolitan,  who  had  always  distinguished  himself 
by  his  opposition  to  the  Spanish  ascendency  in  his  native 
country,  and  on  that  account  had  suffered  occasional  afironts 
from  the  resentment  of  Ferdinand  and  Charles.  The  symp- 
toms of  dissention  soon  appeared.  Philip  suspected  a  design 
against  his  kingdom  of  Naples;  and  the  new  pontiflf  supported 
with  menaces,  what  he  deemed  the  rights  of  the  holy  see. 
The  negociations  between  the  two  powers,  their  mutual  com- 
plaints and  recriminations,  are  subjects  foreign  from  this  his* 
tory ;  but  the  result  was  a  strong  suspicion  in  the  mind  of 
Paul,  that  the  Spaniards  sought  to  remove  him  from  the  pope- 
dom, and  a  resolution  on  his  part  to  place  himself  under  the 
protection  of  France.  It  chanced  that  about  midsummer,  in 
the  year  1556,  despatches  were  intercepted  at  Terracina,  from 
Garcilasso  della  Vega,  the  Spanish  agent  in  Rome,  to  the 
duke  of  Alva,  the  viceroy  of  Naples,  describing  the  defence- 
less state  of  the  papal  territory,  and  the  ease  with  which  it 
inijght  be  conquered,  before  an  army  could  be  raised  for  its 
defence.  The  suspicion  of  the  pontiff  was  now  confirmed  ; 
he  ordered  the  chiefs  of  the  Spanish  faction  in  Rome  to  be 
arrested  as  traitors;  and  instructed  his  officers  to  proceed 
against  Philip  for  a  breach  of  the  feudal  tenure,  by  which  he 
held  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  fiut  the  viceroy  advanced  with 
a  powerful  army  as  far  as  Tivoli:  Paul,  to  save  his  capital, 
submitted  to  solicit  an  armistice;  and  ihe  war  would  have 

*  All  tbeie  pArticuUn  respecting  Elizabeth,  and  the  troubles  of  Mary, 
jure  taken  from  the  interesting  memoir  of  Michele,  the  Venetian  ambassa- 
dor*  Lansdowne  MSS.  840.  B.  fol.  1^5. 157. 160.  Noailles  represents  her 
93  afflicted  with  jealousy  t  but  this  writer  declares  the  contrary. 
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been  terminated  without  bloodshed,  had  not  the  duke  of  Guise, 
at  the  head  of  a  French  army,  hastened  into  Italy.  Henry 
had  secretly  concluded  a  league  with  the  pope  soon  after  his 

accession  to  the  pontificate;  he  violated  that  treaty 
*  ■  *  by  consenting  to  the  truce  with  Philip  for  five 
years:  and  now  he  broke  the  truce,  in  the  hope  of  humbling 
the  pride  of  the  Spanish  monarch,  by  placing  a  French  prince 
on  Uie  throne  of  Naples,  and  investing  another  with  the  ducal 
coronet  of  Milan.* 

It  seems,  that  in  the  estimation  of  this  prince, 
Stafford's  every  breach  of  treaty,  every  departure  from 
^  ^  '  honesty,  might  be  justified,  on  the  plea  of  expe- 

diency, t  He  had  no  real  cause  of  resentment  against  Mary; 
and  yet,  from  the  commencement  of  her  reign^  he  had  acted 
the  part  of  a  bitter  enemy.  His  object  had  been,  first  to  pre- 
vent the  marriage  of  the  queen  with  Philip,  and  then  to  dis- 
able her  from  lending  aid  to  her  husband.  With  these  vie^i^rs 
he  had,  under  the  mask  of  friendship,  fomented  the  discon- 
tent of  her  subjects,  had  encouraged  them  to  rise  in  arms 
against  her,  and  had  offered  an  asylum  and  furnished  pensions 
to  her  rebels.  Having  determined  to  renew  the  war  with 
Philip,  he  called  on  Dudley  and  his  associates  to  resume  their 
treasonable  practices  against  Mary.  In  Calais,  and  the  terri- 
tory belonging  to  Cab  is,  were  certain  families  of  reformers, 
whose  resentment  had  been  kindled  by  the  persecution  of 
their  brethren :  with  these  the  chiefs  of  the  fugitives  opened 
a  clandestine  correspondence:  and  a  plan  was  arranged  ior  the 
delivery  of  Hammes  and  Guisnes,  two  important  fortresses, 

into  the  hands  of  the  French.  {  But  the  enterprise, 
Ma^.        ^  ^^^  mortification  of  Henry,  was  defeated  by  the 

communication  of  a  spy  in  the  pay  of  the  English 

fovernment,  who  wormed  himself  into  the  confidence,  and 
etrayed  the  secrets  of  the  conspirators.  Within  a  few  days 
a  different  attempt  was  made  by  another  of  the  exiles,  Thomas 
Stafford,  second  son  to  lord  Stafford,  and  grandson  to  the  last 
duke  of  Buckingham.  With  a  small  force  of  Englishmen, 
Scots  and  Frenchmen,  he  sailed  from  Dieppe,  surprised  the 

*  See  these  particulars,  drawn  fro^  the  original  documents  by  Palla^i- 
cino,  ii.  436—476.  The  complaints  of  the  duke  of  Alva,  and  the  recriniiiia. 
lion  of  the  college  of  cardinals,  are  in  the  Lettere  de  Frincipi,  i«  190. 

f  It  is  amusing  to  observe  that,  while  Nosdiles  perpetually  accuses  Eln^. 
lishmen  of  habits  of  falsehood,  he  is  continually  practising  it  himself,  some- 
times by  choice,  sometimes  by  order  of  his  sovereign.  Thus,  with  respect 
to  the  league  with  the  pope,  he  was  instructed  to  keep  it  secret,  couvrant, 
niant,  cachant,  et  desmant  ladicte  intelligence  avecques  saditc  sainctete, 
Noaille%  v.  199. 

t  The  information  given  by  the  spy,  is  in  Strype,  Ui.  358, 
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old  castle  of  Scarborough^  and  immediately  pub-  a  ^  oj^ 
lished  a  proclamation^  as  protector  and  governor  ^ 
of  the  realm.  He  was  come,  <<  not  to  work  to  his  own  ad- 
vancement, touching  the  possession  of  the  crown/'  but  to 
deliver  his  countrymen  from  the  tyranny  of  strangers,  and 
^  to  defeat  the  most  devilish  devices  of  Mary,  unrightful  and 
unworthy  queen, '^  who  had  forfeited  her  claim  to  the  sceptre, 
by  her  marriage  to  a  Spaniard,  who  lavished  all  the  treasures 
of  the  realm  upon  Spaniards,  and  who  had  resolved  to  deliver 
the  twelve  strongest  fortresses  in  the  kingdom  to  twelve 
thousand  Spaniards.  He  had  determined  to  die  bravely  in 
the  field,  rather  than  see  the  slavery  of  his  country:  and  he 
called  on  all  Englishmen,  animated  with  similar  sentiments, 
to  join  the  standard  of  independence,  and  to  fight  for  the  pre^ 
servation  of  their  lives,  lands,  wives,  children  and  treasures, 
from  the  possession  of  Spaniards.  But  his  hopes  were  quickly 
extinguished.  Not  a  man  obeyed  the  proclamation.  Wot- 
ton,  the  English  ambassador,  had  apprized  the 
queen  of  his  design;  and  when,  on  the  fourth  day,  ^" 
the  earl  of  Westmoreland  arrived  with  a  considerable  force, 
Stafford,  unable  to  defend  the  ruins  of  the  castle,  surrendered 
at  dkscretion.*  The  failure  of  these  repeated  attempts  ought 
to  have  undeceived  the  French  monarch.  Noailles  and  the 
exiles  had  persuaded  him  that  discontent  pervaded  the 
whole  population  of  the  kingdom;  that  every  man  longed  to 
free  himself  from  the  rule  of  Mary:  and  that  at  the  first  call, 
multitudes  would  unsheath  their  swords  against  her.  But 
whenever  the  trial  was  made,  the  result  proved  the  contrary. 
Men  displayed  their  loyalty,  by  opposing  the  traitors:  and 
Henry,  by  attempting  to  embarrass  the  queen,  provoked  her 
to  lend  to  her  husband  that  aid,  which  it  was  his  great  object 
to  avert 

Hitherto  Philip  had  discovered  no  inclination 
for  war.     Content  with  the  extensive  dominions    P^lip  re- 
which  had  fallen  to  his  lot,  he  sought  rather  to     Enrlai^. 
enjoy  the  pleasures  becoming  his  youth  and  sta- 
tion:  and,  during  his  residence  in  England,  had  devoted 
much  of  his  time  to  the  chase,  to  parties  of  amusement,  and 

*  Stafford's  proclamation,  and  the  queen's  answer,  are  in  Strype,  iii.  rec. 
359 — ^262.  Godwin,  122.  Heylin,  242.  The  pretence  that  this  plot  was 
got  up  by  WottoA*  tiie  English  ambassador  in  France,  in  order  to  provoke 
the  queen  to  war,  is  improbable  in  itself,  and  must  appear  incredible  to 
those  who  have  read  in  the  letters  of  Noailles,  his  notions  of  the  important, 
though  hazardous  enterprises,  designed  by  the  exiles.  Noailles,  v.  256. 
262. 
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to  exercises  of  anps.*  The  bad  faith  of  Heory  awakened  his 
resentment^  and  compelled  him  to  draw  the  sword.  But 
though  the  armistice  had  been  broken  in  Italy,  he  was  care- 
ful to  make  no  demonstration  of  hostilities  in  Flanders^  hoping 
by  this  apparent  inactivity  to  deceive  the  enemy,  till  he  had 
collected  a  numerous  force  in  Spain,  and  engaged  an  army  of 
mercenaries  in  Germany.     In  March  he  revisited 

March  17.  Mary,  not  so  much  in  deference  to  her  represen- 
tations, as  to  draw  England  into  the  war  with  France.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  the  queen,  after  the  provocations  which  she 
had  received,  should  be  willing  to  gratify  her  husband:  but 
she  left  the  decision  to  her  council,  in  which  the  question 
was  repeatedly  debated.  At  first  it  was  determined  in  the 
negative,  on  account  of  the  poverty  of  the  crown,  the  high 
price  of  provisions,  the  rancour  of  religious  parties>  and  the 
condition  in  the  marriage  treaty,  by  which  Philip  promised 
not  to  involve  the  nation  in  the  existing  war  against  France. 
When  it  was  replied,  that  the  present  was  a  new  war,  and  that 
to  preserve  the  dignity  of  the  crown,  it  was  requisite  to  ob- 
tain satisfaction  for  the  injuries  offered  to  the  queen  by  Henry ; 
the  majority  of  the  council  proposed,  that  instead  of  embark- 
ing as  a  principal  in  the  war,  she  should  confine  herself  to  that 
aid,  to  which  she  was  bound  by  ancient  treaties,  as  the  ally 
of  the  house  of  Burgundy.  At  last  the  enterprise  of  Stafford 
effected,  what  neither  the  influence  of  the  king,  nor  the  known 

J  y  inclination  of  the  queen,  had  been  able  to  accom- 
plish. A  proclamation  was  issued,  containing 
charges  against  the  French  monarch,  which  it  was  not  easy 
to  refute.  From  the  very  accession  of  Mary  he  had  put  on 
the  appearance  of  a  friend,  and  acted  as  an  adversary.  He 
had  approved  of  the  rebellion  of  Northumberland,  and  sup- 
ported that  of  Wyat:  to  him,  through  his  ambassador,  had 
been  traced  the  conspiracies  of  Dudley  and  Ash  ton;  and  fiom 
him  these  traitors  had  obtained  an  asylum,  and  pensions:  by 
his  suggestions,  attempts  had  been  made  to  surprise  Calais  and 
its  dependencies;  and  with  his  money  Stafford  bad  procured 
the  ships  and  troops,  with  which  he  had  obtained  possession 
of  the  castle  of  Scarborough.  The  king  and  queen  owed  it 
to  themselves  and  to  the  nation,  to  resent  such  a  succession  of 
injuries:  and  therefor^  they  warned  the  English  merchants  to 
abstain  from  all  traffic  in  the  dominions  of  a  monarch,  against 
whom  it  was  intended  to  declare  war,  and  from  whom  they 
might  expect  the  confiscation  of  their  property.t  Norroy, 
king  at  arms,  was  already  on  his  road  to  Paris.     According 

•  Noaillcs,  V.  22 1 .  f  Godwin,  129. 
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to  the  ancient  custom  he  defied  Henry  ^  who  coolly  replied, 
that  it  did  not  become  him  to  enter  into  alteicatton  with  a 
woman;  that  he  intrusted  his  quarrel  with  confidence  to  the 
decision  of  the  Almighty,  and  that  the  result  would  reveal  to 
the  world,  who  had  the  better  cause.  But  when  he  heard  of 
the  proclamation,  he  determined  to.  oppose  to  it  a  , 

manifesto,  in  which  he  complained  that  Mary  had     nian^sto. 
maintained  spies  in  his  dominions:  had  laid  new 
and  heavy  duties  on  the  importation  of  French  merchandise, 
and  had  unnecessarily  adopted  the  personal  enmities  of  her 
husband.     The  bishop  of  Acqs  was  immediately  recalled:  at  ^ 
Calais  he  improved  the  opportunity  to  examine       j  n   12 
the  fortifications,  and  remarked  that  from   the 
gate  of  the  harbour  to  the  old  castle,  and  from  the  castle  for 
a  considerable  distance  to  the  right,  the  rampart  lay  in  ruins. 
At  his  request  Senarpont,  governor  of  Boulogne,  repaired  in 
disguise  to  the  same  place;  and  both  concurred  in  the  opinion, 
that  its  boasted  strength  consisted  only  in  its  reputation;  and 
that  in  its jpresent  state,  it  offered  an  easy  conquest  to  a  sud- 
den and  unexpected  assailant.     The  ambassador,  when   he 
reached  the  court,  acquainted  his  sovereign  with  the  result  of 
these  observations:,  but  at  the  same  time  laid  before  him  a 
faithful  portrait  of  the  exiles  and  their  adherents.     The  zeal 
of  his  brother  had  induced  him  to  magnify  the  importance  of 
these  people.      Their   number  was  small,   their  influence 
inconsiderable,  and  their  fidelity  doubtful.     Experience  had 
shown  him,  that  they  were  more  desirous  to  obtain  the  favour 
of  their  sovereign  by  betraying  each  other^  than  by  molesting 
her  to  fulfil  their  engagements.  * 

Philip  was  now  returned  to  Flanders,  where  the 
mercenaries  from  Germany,  and  the  troops  frem     ^^^q^  ?^ 
Spain  had  already  arrived.    The  earl  of  Pembroke        '  jjjj«  *"' 
followed  at  the  head  of  seven  thousand  English- 
men :t  and  the  command  of  the  combined  army,  consisting  of 
40,000  men,   was  assumed   by   Philibert,  duke  of  Savoy. 
Having  threatened  Marienberg,  Rocroi  and  Guise,  he  sud- 
denly invested  the  town  of  St.  Quintin,  and  the  constable 
Montmorency  was  ordered  by  Henry  to  relieve  the  place. 
On  one  side  of  St.  Quintin,  lay  a  deep  and  extensive  morass, 
which  had  hitherto  been  deemed  impassable,  and  on  that  ac- 
count had  been  neglected  by  the  besiegers.     Over  this,  how- 

•  NoaiUes.  33.  35. 

+  To  equip  this  army,  the  queen  had  raiflcil  a  loan  by  privy  seals,  dated 
July  31,  requiring  certain  gentlemen  in  difTcvent  counties  to  lend  her  100/. 
each,  to  be  repaid  in  the  month  of  November.     Str}  pe,  iii.  424. 
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,      .Q        ever,  tl^  French  commaader  undertook  to  throw 
"^'  succours  into  the  town:   but  the  boats  became 

unmanageable  amidst  the  mud  and  the  reeds;  the  Spanish 
artillery  approached;  and  the  constable  in  his  retreat  was 
overtaken  and  defeated  by  the  pursuers.  Three  thousand 
men  fell  in  the  action:  twice  as  many  were  made  prisoners; 
and  among  these  were  numbered  the  commander  in  chief,  the 
marshal  St.  Andre,  and  many  of  the  first  nobility  in  France. 
While  the  forces  under  the  earl  of  Pembroke  distinguished 
themselves  in  this  memorable  victory,  the  English  fleet  rode 
triumphant  on  the  ocean,  and  kept  the  maritime  provinces  of 
France  in  a*  state  of  perpetual  alarm.  Bourdeaux  and  Bay* 
onne  were  alternately  menaced:  descents  were  made  on 
several  points  of  the  coast :  and  the  plunder  of  the  defenceless 
inhabitants  rewarded  the  services  of  the  adventurers.**^ 

When  Mary  determined  to  aid  her  husband 
th^^s^ta!*^     against  Henry,  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  a 

^   ^  war  with  Scotland.     In  that  kingdom  the  national 

animosity  against  the  English,  the  ancient  alliance  with 
France,  the  marriage  of  the  queen  to  the  dauphin,  and  the 
authority  of  the  regent,  a  French  princess,  had  given  the 
French  interest  a  decided  preponderance.  From  the  very 
commencement  of  the  year,  the  Scots,  for  the  sole  purpose 
4>f  intimidation,  had  assumed  a  menacing  attitude:  the  mo- 
ment Mary  denounced  war  against  Henry,  they  agreed  to 
assist  him  by  invading  the  northern  counties.  The  borderers 
on  both  sides  recommenced  their  usual  inroads,  and  many  cap- 
tures of  small  importance  were  reciprocally  made  at  sea.  But 
to  collect  a  sufficient  force  for  the  invasiop,  required  consi- 
derable time;  before  the  equinox  the  weather  became  stormy; 
the  fords  and  roads  were  rendered  impassable  "by  the  rains; 
and  a  contagious  disease  introduced  itself  into  the  Lowlands. 
..  It  required  considerable  exertion  on  the  part  of 
the  queen  regent  and  of  D'Oyselles,  the  ambassa- 
dor, to  assemble  the  army  against  the  beginning  of  October ; 
thev  found  it  a  still  more  difficult  task  to  guide  the  turbulent 
and  capricious  humour  of  the  Scottish  nobles.  When  the 
J.  auxiliaries  from  France  crossed  the  Tweed  to  bat- 
ter the  castle  of  Wark,  the  Scots,  instead  of  fight- 

*  Noailles,  i.  17—19.  The  success  of  the  English  at  St.  Qmntin,  irri- 
tated the  Tenom  of  Goodman,  one  of  the  most  celebnted  of  the  exiles  at 
Geneva,  who  in  his  treatise  entitled,  *'  How  to  obey  or  disobey,"  thus  ad- 
dresses those  among  the  reformers,  Who,  **  to  please  the  wicked  Jezabel," 
had  fought  on  that  day:  **  Is  this  the  love  that  ye  bear  to  the  wotd  of  God, 
O  ye  Gospellers?  Have  ye  been  so  taught  in  the  gfospel,  to  be  wilful 
murtherers  of  yourselres  and  others  abroad,  rather  nSm  lawful  defenders 
of  God's  people,  and  your  country  at  home?"  Apud  Strype,  iii.  441. 
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ing,  aasembled  in  council  at  Ecford  charch,  where  they  re- 
mindld  each  other  of  the  fatal  field  of  Flodden,  and  exagge- 
rated the  loss  of  their  ally  at  the  battle  of  St  Quintin.  The 
earl  of  Shrewsbury  lay  before  them  with  the  whole  power  of 
England :  why  should  the  Scots  shed  their  blood  for  an  inte* 
rest  entirely  French;  why  hazard  the  best  hopes  of  the  country 
without  any  adequate  cause?  The  earl  of  Huntley  alone  ven- 
tured to  oppose  the  general  sentiment  He  was  put  under  a 
temporary  arrest :  and  in  defiance  of  the  threats,  the  tears,  and 
the  entreaties  of  the  regent,  the  army  was  dis*  ^  .^ 
banded.  "  Thus,''  says  lord  Shrewsbury,  **  this 
enterprise,  begun  with  so  great  bravery,  ended  in  dishonoui' 
and  shame.^'*  It  produced,  however,  this  benefit  to  Franee, 
that  it  distracted  the  attention  of  the  English  council,  and 
added  considwably  to  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

At  the  same  time  Mary,  to  her  surprise  and 
vexation,  found  herself  involved  in  a  contest  with  ?**"**^^ 
the  ponti£f.  Though  Pole,  in  former  times,  had  JJa  tiic^ 
8u£fered  much  for  his  attachment  to  the  catiiolic  pope. 
creed,  the  cardinal  Carafia  had,  on  one  occasipn, 
ventured  to  express  a  doubt  with  respect  to  his  orthodoxy. 
That  this  suspicion  was  unfounded,  Carafia  subsequently 
acknowledged ;t  and  after  his  elevation  to  the  popedom,  he 
had  repeatedly  pronounced  a  high  eulogium  on  the  English 
cardinaL  Now,  however,  whether  it  was  owing  to  the  mode- 
ration of  Pole,  which,  to  the  pope's  more  ardent  zeal,  appeared 
like  a  dereliction  of  duty,  or  to  the  suggestions  of  those  who 
sought  to  widen  the  breach  between  Philip  and  the  holy  see, 
Paul  reverted  to  the  suspicions  which  he  had  before  abjured. 
Though  he  wished  to  mask  his  real  intention,  he  resolved  to 
involve  the  legate  in  the  same  di^race  with  his  friend  cardi- 
nal Morone,  and  to  subject  the  orthodoxy  of  both  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  inquisition.  It  chanced  that  Philip,  in 
consequence  of  the  war,  had  made  regulations,  which  seemed 
to  trench  on  the  papal  authority:  and  Paul,  to  mark  his  sense 
of  these  encroachments,  revoked  his  ministers  from  all  the 
dominions  of  that  monarch.  There  was  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  Pole  was  included  in  this  revocation:  but  the  pontiff' 
ordered  a  letter  to  be  prepared,  announcing  to  him  that  his 
legatine  authority  was  at  an  end,  and  ordering  him  to  hasten 
immediately  to  Rome.  Carne,  the  queen's  agent,  informed 
her  by  express  of  the  pope's  intention,  and  in  the  mean  time, 
by  his  remonstrances,  extorted  an  illusory  promise  of  delay. 

*  S«e  the  long  correspondence  on  the  subject  of  thii  intended  inyaaton 
in  Lodge,  i.  240—293.  ^Fol  ep.  it.  91.  v.  122. 
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Philip  and  Mary  expostulated:  the  English  pre* 
May  21.  ]aie)  g^d  nobility,  in  separate  letters,  complained 
ifay  25.       ^^  ^^^  ^^j^^^y  which  religion  would  receife  from 

the  measure;  and  Pole  himself  represented  that 
the  control  of  a  legate  was  necessary,  though  it  mattered  lit- 
tle whether  that  offioe  was  exercised  by  himself  or  another.* 
This  expression  suggested  a  new  expedient     Peyto,  a  Fran'- 
J       . .        ciscan  friar,  eighty  years  of  age,  was  the  queen's 

confessor :  him  the  pope,  in  a  secret  consistory^ 
created  a  cardinal;  and  immediately  transferred  to  him-all  the 
powers  which  had  hitherto  been  exercised  by  Pole.t  In  this 
emergency,  Mary's  respect  for  the  papal  authority  did  not 
prevent  her  from  having  recourse  to  the  precautions,  which 
had  often  been  employed  by  her  predecessors.  Orders  were 
issued,  that  every  messenger  from  foreign  parts  should  be 
detained  and  searched.  The  bearer  of  the  papal  letters  was 
arrested  at  Calais:  his  despatches  were  clandestinely  forward- 
ed to  Mary;  and  the  letter  of  revocation  was  either  secreted, 
or  destroyed.  Thus  it  happened  that  Peyto  never  reeeived 
any  official  notice  of  his  preferment,  nor  Pole  of  his  recal* 
The  latter,  however, eeased  to  exercise  the  legatine  authwity; 
and  despatched  Ormanetto,  his  chancellor,  to  Rome*     That 

messenger  arrived  at  a  most  favourable  moment 

July  20.       j^Yk^  papal  army  had  been  defeated  at  Paliiano; 

Sept.  14.       the  news  of  the  victory  at  St  Quintin  had  arrived; 

and  peace  was  signed  between  Paul  and  Philip.- 
In  these  circumstances,  the  pontiff  treated  Ormanetto  with 

kindness,  and  referred  the  determination  of  the 
Sept  24.  question  to  his  nephew,  the  cardinal  Carafia, 
Dec.  13        whom  he   had  appointed  legate  to  the  king.f 

When  that  minister  reached  Brussels,  he  de- 
manded that  both  Pole  and  Peyto  should  be  suffered  to  pro- 
ceed to  Rome;  Pole,  that  he  might  clear  himself  from  the 
charge  of  heresy,  Peyto,  that  he  might  aid  the  pontiff  with  his 
advice.     Philip  referred  him  to  Mary ;  and  Mary  returned  a 

• 

•  These  letters  may  be  seen  in  Pole's  ep.  v.  37.  Strype,  iii.  rec-  231. 
Bumety  ii.  315.  In  them  great  complaint  is  made,  that  the  pope  should 
deprive  the  cardinal  of  the  authority  of  legate,  which  for  centuries  had 
been  annexed  to  the  office  of  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  It  would  appear 
that  this  was  a  mistake.  For  soon  afterwards  Pole,  though  he  no  longer 
styled  himself  legatas  a  latere,  assumed  the  title  of  legatus  natus,  and  kept 
it  till  his  death.    Wilk.  ir.  149. 153. 171.     Pol.  ep.  v.  181. 

t  Pol.  ep.  v.  144»  ex  actis  consistorialibus.  Paul  says,  that  he  had  known 
Peyto  when  he  was  in  the  family  of  Pole;  that  fW)m  the  first  he  had  deter- 
mined to  make  him  a  cardinal,  and  that  he  considered  him  worthy  of 
the  honour,  both  from  his  own  knowledge  and  the  testimony  of  others. 
Ibid.  i  Beccatello,  380. 
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refusal.*    At  Rame  proeeediogs  against  the  English- cardioal 
•were  already  commenced :  but  Pole,  in  atroag,  though  respect- 
ful language,  remonstrated  against  JJie  injustice 
which  was  done  to  his  character:!  rey to  soon      if^^lf'io 
afterwards  died^  and  the  question  remained  in         a    'i 
suspense,  till  it  was  set  at  rest  in  the  course  of  a  ^    ' 

few  months  by  the  deaths  of  all  the  parties  concerned.  * 

The  disf^race  which  had  befallen  the  French 
arms  at  St  Quintin  had  induced  Henry  to  recal    ^^.  ^ 
the  duke  of  Guise  from  Italy,  and  to  consult  him 
on  the  means  by  which  he  might  restore  his  reputation, 
and^take  revenge  for  his  loss.     The  reader  has  seen  that  he 
had  formerly  attempted,  through  the  agency  of  the  exiles,  to 
debauch  the  fidelity  of  some  among  the  inhabitants,  or  the 
troops  in  garrison,  at  Calais.     There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
he  had  at  present  his  secret  partisans  within  the  town:  but, 
however  that  may  be,  the  representations  of  the  bishop  of 
Acqs  and  of  the  governor  of  Boulogne  had  taught  him  to 
form  a  more  correct  notion  of  its  imaginary  strength;  and  the 
duke  of  Guise  adopted  a  plan  originally  suggested  by  the  ad- 
miral Coligni,  to  assault  the  fortress  in  the  middle  of  winter^ 
when,  from  the  depth  of  the  water  in  the  marshes,  and  the 
severity  of  the  weather,  it  appeared  least  exposed  to  danger. 
In  the  month  of  December  twenty-five  thousand  men,  with 
a  numerous  train  of  battering  artillery,  assembled  at  Com- 
peigne.    Every  eye  was  turned  towards  St.  Quintin.     But 
suddenly  the  army  broke  up,  took  the  direction 
of  Calais,  and  on  new-year's  day,  was  discovered       }^^\ 
in  considerable  force  on  the  road  from  Sandgate 
to  Hammes.     The  governor,  lord  Wentworth,  had  received 
repeated  warnings  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  the  place; 
but  he  persuaded  himself  that  the  object  of  the  enemy  was 
not  conquest,  but  plunder.     The  next  day  the      j^'^^  ^ 
bulwarks  of  Froytoo  and  Nesle  were  abandoned 
by  their  garrisons;  and  within  twenty-four  hours  the  sur- 
render of  Newhaven  bridge  and  of  the  Risbank,  brought  the 
assailants  within  reach  of  the  town.     A  battery      j^  3 
on  St.  Peter's  heath  played  on  the  wall;  another  ^ 

opened  a  wide  breach  in  the  castle;  and  4he  com- 
mander, in  expectation  of  an  assault,  earnestly 
solicited  reinforcements.     Lord  Wentworth  was      Jan.  6. 
admonished  that  the  loss  of  the  town  must  in- 
fallibly follow  that  of  the  castle;  but  he  rejected  the  applica-  • 

•  Pallavicino,  ii.  500.  502.  t  P«^-  ^p.  y.  31—36. 
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tion,  ordered  the  garrison  to  be  withdrawn,  and  appointed 
an  engineer  to  blow  up  the  towers  on  the  approach  of  the  eoe- 

j     w  my.     That  same  evening,  during  the  ebb-tide,  a 

\         company  of  Frenchmen  waded  across  the  haven: 

no  explosion  took  place;  and  the  French  standard  was  ua- 

Jan  8  furled  on  the  walls.^    The  next  morning  an  offer 

of  capitulation  was  made;  and  the  town,  with 
all  the  ammunition  and  merchandise,  was  surrendered,  on 
condition  that  the  citizens  and  garrison  should  have  liberty 
to  depart,  with  the  exception  of  Wentworth  himself  and  of 
fifty  others.  Ample  supplies  of  men  and  stores  had  been 
provided  by  the  council:  but  they  were  detained  at  Dover  by 
the  tempestuous  state  of  the  weather ;  and  no  man  appre- 
hended that  a  place  of  such  reputed  strength  could  be  lost  in 
the  space  of  a  single  week.  From  Calais  the  duke  led  his 
army  to  the  siege  of  Ouisnes.     A  breach  was 

Jon.  20.  made:  the  assailants  were  gallantly  repulsed^but 
this  success  was  purchased  with  the  lives  of  so 
many  men,  that  lord  Gray,  the  governor,  evacu- 

Jan.  22.  ated  the  town,  and  two  days  later  surrendered  the 
eastle.  Thus,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  within  the  short 
lapse  of  three  weeks,  was  Calais,  with  all  its  dependencies, 
recovered  by  France,  after  it  had  remained  in  the  possession 
of  the  English  more  than  two  hundred  years.  On  whom  the 
blame  should  be  laid,  is  uncertain.  Some  have  condemned 
the  minister^,  who,  under  a  mistaken  notion  of  economy,  had 
allowed  it  to  be  unprovided  for  a  siege:  others,  and  not  with- 
out apparent  cause,  have  attributed  the  loss  to  disaffection 
and  treason.! 

To  men,  who  weighed  the  trivial  advantaees 
w^  d  f  ^'^^^^  ^*^  '^^^^  derived  from  the  possession  of 
tiS^nation?  ^®  place,  against  the  annual  expenses  of  its  gar- 
rison and  fortifications,  the  loss  appeare4  in  die 
light  of  a  national  benefit:  but  in  the  eyes  of  foreigners  it 
tarnished  the  reputation  of  the  country^  and  at  home  it 
furnished  a  subject  of  reproach  to  the  factious,  of  regret  to  the 

*  In  excuse  of  Saul,  the  engineer,  who  was  charged  to  blow  up  the 
towers,  it  has  been  pretended  that  the  water,  dropping  from  the  clothes 
of  the  Frenchmen,  as  they  passed  over  the  train,  wet  the  powder,  and  pre* 
vented  it  from  exploding.     See  HoUingshed,  1135. 

f  There  is  a  long  account  of  the  siege  of  Calais  in  Thuanus,  torn.  i.  paK 
ii.  p.  679,  and  of  that  of  Guisnes,  in  HoUingshed,  1 137— 40:  hut  I  have  ad* 
hered  to  the  official  correspondence  in  the  Hardwicke  papers,  i.  103^—130. 
I  should  add,  that  lord  Wentworth  and  some  of  his  officers,  on  their  return 
to  England,  were  tried  on  a  chai*ge  of  high  treason.  Stow,  634.  See  also 
Cabrera,  Filipe  segundo,  181. 183. 
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loyal.  The  queen  felt  it  most  poignantly;  and  we  may  form 
a  notion  of  her  grief  from  the  declaration  which  she  made  on 
her  death^bedy  that  if  her  breast  were  opened,  the  word 
"  Calais"  would  be  found  engraven  on  her  heart*  j  20  ^ 
With  these  feelings,  she  met  her  parliament;  and 
by  the  mouth  of  the  chancellor  solicited  a  liberal  supply. 
The  spirit  of  the  nation  had  been  roused:  all  men  appeared 
eager  to  revenge  the  loss:  the  clergy  granted  an  aid  of  eight 
shillings  in  the  pound,  the  laity  one  of  four  shillings,  besiaes 
a  fifteenth  to  be  raised  within  four  months.  Several  bills, 
against  the  natives  of  France,  but  savouring  more  of  resent- 
ment than  of  policy,  were  thrown  out  by  the  moderation  of 
the  ministers ;  and  the  session  closed  with  two  acts  for  the 
better  defence  of  the  realm,  of  which  one  regulated  the  mus- 
ters of  the  militia,  the  other  fixed  the  proportion  of  arms, 
armour,  and  horses,  to  be  provided  by  private  individuals,  t 

Some  weeks  before  the  attempt  of  the  duke  of 
Guise,  Philip  had  warned  the  council  of  his  de-    **^!^ 
sign,  and  had  offered  for  the  defence  of  Calais  a    ^^^     ^^' 
garrison  of  Spanish  troops.    The  admonition  was  received 
with  distrust;  and  some  of  \he  lords  hinted  a  suspicion  that, 
under  thecolour  of  preserving  the  place  from  the  French,  he 
might  harbour  an  intention  of  keying  it  for  himself.    He 
now  made  a  second  propoaal,  to  join  any  number  of  Spaniards 
to  an  equal  number  of  English;  and  to  undertake  the  recovery 
of  the  town,  before  the  enemy  had  repaired  the  works.  Even 
this  offer  was  declined,  on  the  ground  that  a  suffi^i       ^^^  ^ 
cient  force  could  not  be  raised  within  the  appoint- 
ed time;  that  the  greater  part  of  the  ordnance  had  been  lost 
at  Calais  and  Guisnes;  that  raw  soldiers  would  not  be  able  to 
bear  the  rigours  of  the  season;  and  that  it  was  necessary  to 
ke^  up  a  respectable  army  at  home,  to  intimidate  the  factious, 
and  to  repress  the  attempts  of  the  outlaws,  t    For  these  rea- 
sons, the  ministers  preferred  to  fortify  the  coast  of  Devon, 
where  Dudley  menaced  a  descent,  and  to  prepare  an  arma- 
ment, sufficiently  powerful  to  surprise  some  port  on  the 
French  coast,  as  an  equivalent  for  that  which  had  been  lost. 
During  the  spring  seven  thousand  men  were  levied,  and  train- 
ed to  military  evolutions:  the  lord  admiral  collected  in  the 
harbour  of  Portsmouth  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  forty  sail; 
and  Philip  willingl3wupplied  a  strong  reinforcement  of  Flem- 

*  Godwin»134. 

t  Journals  of  lords  and  commons.  As  the  money  did  not  come  into  the 
eichequer  immediately,  the  queen  borrowed  20,000/.  of  the  citizens,  at  an 
ititerest  of  12  per  cent.     Stow,  632.  ' 

^  Their  letter  is  in  Strype,  iii.  439. 
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ish  troops.  In  France  the  capture  of  Calais  had  excited  an 
intoxication  of  joj.  The  event  had  been  celebrated  by  the 
nuptials  of  the  dauphin  to  the  young  queen  of  Scotland;  but 
it  was  clouded  by  the  calamitous  defeat  of -the  marshal  de 
Jul   13        Termes.     He  was  actually  en^ged   with  the 

"  ^  Spanish  force  under  the  count  of  Egmont,  on  the 

banks  of  the  Aa^  when  the  report  of  the  cannon  attracted  the 
English  admiral  Malin,  with  twelve  small  vessels^  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  Malin  entered  with  the  tide ;  brought 
his  ships  to  bear  on  the  enemy's  line,  and  with  the  discharge 
of  a  few  broadsides,  threw  their  right  wing  into  disorder. 
The  victory  was  completed  by  the  charge  of  the  Spaniards. 
The  French  lost  five  thousand  men;  and  de  TermesySenar- 
ponty  governor  of  Boulogne^  and  many  gallant  officers,  were 
made  prisoners.  To  Malin  the  count  proved  his  gratitude 
by  a  present  of  two  hundred  captives,  that  he  might  receive 
the  profit  of  their  ransom.* 

In  the  action  on  the  banks  of  the  Aa,  the  great- 
^*d'ti^*'  est  part  of  the  garrison  of  Calais  had  perished: 
^^  ^°'  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  by  an  imme- 
diate and  vigorous  attack  the  towti  itself  might  have  been  re* 
covered.  But  the  grand  expedition  had  previoi;sly  sailed 
from  Portsmouth,  and  had  already  reached  the  coast  of  Bre- 
tagne.  .  Its  object  was  to  surprise  the  port  of  Brest;  and  we 
are  ignorant  why  the  lord  admiral,  instead  of  proceeding  im- 
mediately to  his  destination,  amused  himself  wit  hmaking  a 
descent  in  the  vicinity  of  Conquest  He  burnt  the  town, 
and  plundered  the  adjacent  villages:  but'  iq  the  mean  time, 
the  alarm  was  given;  troops  poured  from  all  quarters  into 
Brest;  and  his  fears  or  his  prudence  induced  him  to  return 
to  England,  without  having  done  any  thing  to  raise  the  repu- 
tation of  the  country,  or  to  repay  the  expenses  of  the  expe- 
dition.t 

After  this  failure  the  last  hope  of  the  ministers  was  placed 
in  the  honour  and  fidelity  of  Philip.  That  prince  had  joined 
his  army  of  45,000  men  in  the  vicinity  of  Dourlens;  and 
Henry  lay  with  a  force  scarcely  inferior  in  the  neighbour- 
Aueust  hood  of  Amiens.  Instead,  however,  of  a  battle, 
•  conferences  were  opened  in  tlie  abbey  of  Cer- 
camp,  and  both  parties  professed  to  be  animated  with  a  sin- 
cere desire  of  peace.  It  was  evident  that,  if  the  king  should 
yield  to  the  demands  of  France,  Calais  was  irretrievably  lost. 
But  Philip  was  conscious  that  he  had  led  the  queen  into  the 
war,  and  deemed  himself  bound  in  honour  to  watch  no  less 

•  Godwin,  132.    Stow,  633.  f  ^^^^' 
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over  her  interests  than  over  his  own.  He  resisted  the  most 
tempting  oflers:  he  declared  that  the  restoration  of  Calais 
must  be  an  indispensable  condition;  and  at  last,  in  despair  of 
subduing  the  obstinacy  of  Henry,  put  an  end  to  the  negocia- 
tion.* 

But  the  reign  of  Mary  was  now  hastening  to 
its  termination.     Her  health  had  always  been    M^'»*w* 
delicate;  from  the  time  of  her  supposed  pregnan- 
cy she  was  afBicted  with  more  frequent  and  obstinate  mala- 
dies.    Tears  no  longer  afforded  her  "relief  from  the  depres- 
sion of  her  Spirits;  and  Uie  repeated  loss  of  blood  by  the 
advice  of  her  physicians,  had  rendered  her  pale,  languid,  and 
ehiaeiated.t    Nor  was  her  mind  more  at  ease  than  her  body. 
The  exiles  from  Oeneva,  by  the  number  and  virulence  of 
their  libels,  kept  her  in  a  constant  stftte  of  fear  and  irritation;! 
and  to  other  causes  of  anxiety,  which  have  been  formerly 
mentioned,  had  lately  been  added  the  insalu))rity  of  the  sea- 
son,§  the  loss  of  Calais,  and  her  contest  with  the  pontiff.  In 
August  she  experienced  a  slight  febrile  indisposition  at  Hamp- 
ton court,  and  immediately  removed  to  St.  James's.     It  was 
soon  ascertained  that  her  disease  was  the  same  fever  which 
had  proved  fatal  to  thousands  of  her  subjects:  and  though. 
she  languished  for  three  months,  with  several  alternations  of 
improvement  and  relapse,  she  never  recovered  sufficieiilly  to 
leave  her  chamber. 

During  this  long  confinement,  Mary  edified  all  around  her 
by  her  cheerfulness,  her  piety,  and  her  resignation  to  the  will 
of  Providence.  Her  chief  solicitude  was  for  the  stability  of 
that  church  which  she  had  restored;  and  her  suspicions  of 
Elizabeth's  insincerity  prompted  her  to  require  from  her  sis- 
ter an  avowal  of  her  real  sentiments.  In  return,  Elizabeth 
complained  of  Mary's  incredulity.  She  was  a  true  and  con- 
scientious believer  in  the  catholic  creed;  nor  could  she  do 
more  now  than  she  had  repeatedly  done  before,  which  was 
to  confirm  her  assertion  with  her  oath.  To  the  duke  of  Feria, 
who  had  come  on  a  visit  to  the  queen  from  her  husband,  the 
princess  made  the  same  declaration:  and  so  convinced  was 
that  nobleman  of  her  sincerity,  that  he  not  only  removed  the 

*  Seethe  official  correspondence  in  Burnet,  iii.  258 — 263. 

f  Memoir  of  the  Venetian  ambassador,  fol.  157. 

t  These  Ubels  provoked  the  government  fo  issue,  on  the  6th  en  June,  a 
proclamatioiit  ttatinff  that  books  filled  with  heresy,  sedition,  and  treason, 
were  daily  brought  nrom  beyond  the  seas,  and  some  covertly  printed  within 
the  realm,  and  ordering  that  **  whosoever  should  be  found  to  have  any  of 
the  said  wicked  and  seditious  books,  should  be  reputed  a  rebel,  and  exe- 
cuted according  to  martial  law."    Strype,  iii.  459. 

^  See  note  (F.) 
Vol.  VII.  24 
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daubU  o(  MblTj,  but  assured  Philip  that  the  succoBaion  of  Eli- 
2abelh  would  cau$e  uo  alterattou  in  the  worship  now  esta- 
blished by  law.* 

On  the  fifth  of  November,  the  day  fixed  at  the 
^wSanSaa      prorogation,  the  parliament  assembled  at  West- 
minster. The  ministers  in  the  name  of  the  queen 
demanded  a  supply ;  but  little  progress  was  made,  under  the 
persuasion  that  she  had  but  a  few  days  to  live.  As  the  danger 
increasejl,  she  ordered  Jane  Dormer,  one  of  her  maids  of 
honour,  and  afterwards* dutchess  of  Feria,  to  deliver  to  Eliza- 
beth the  jewels  in  her  custody,  and  to  make  to  the  prineess 
three  requests:  that  i^e  would  be  good  to  her  servants,  would 
repay  the  sums  of  money  which  had  been  lent  on  privy  seals, 
and  would  support  the  established  church^     On 
Death  of        ^^^  morniog  uf  her  death,  mass  was  celebrated  in 
Nov!^i7.^       her  chamber.     She  was  perfectly  sensible,  and 
expired  a  few  minutes  before  the  conclusion,  t 
Her  friend  and  kinsman,  cardinal  Pole,  who  had  long  been 
confined  with  a  fever,  survived  her  only  twenty^two  hours. 
He  had  reached  his  fifty-ninth,  she  her  forty-second  year.]: 

The  foulest  blot  on  tlie  character  of  this  queen 
r^tcr  ^®  ^^^  ^^"S  ^^^  cruel  persecution  of  the  reformers. 

The  sufferings  of  the  victims  naturally  begat  an 
antipathy  to  the  woman,  by  whose  authority  they  were  in- 
flicted. It  is,  however,  but  fair  to  recollect  what  I  have  al- 
ready noticed,  that  the  extirpation  of  erroneous  doctrine  was 
inculcated  as  a  duty  by  the  leaders  of  every  religious  party. 
Mary  only  practised  what  tAej/  taUght  It  was  her  misfor- 
tune, rather  than  her  fault,  that  she  was  not  more  enlightened 
than  the  wisest  of  her  contemporaries. 
„      .  With  this  exception,  she  has  been  ranked  by 

the  more  moderate  of  the  reformed  writers, 
among  the  best,  though  not  the  greatest,  of  our  princes.  They 
have  borne  honourable  testimony  to  her  virtues:  have  allotted 
to  her  the  praise  of  piety  and  clemency,  of  compassion  for  the 
poor,  and  liberality  to  the  distressed:  and  have  recorded  her 
solicitude  to  restore  to  opulence  the  families  that  had  been 
unjustly  deprived  of  their  possessions  by  her  father  and  bro- 
ther, and  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  parochial  clergy, 

*  MS.  life  of  tlie  datcbeM  of  Feria,  156.  «  She  prayed  God  that  the  earth 
might  open  and  swallow  her  up  alive  if  she  were  not  a  true  Roman  Catho- 
lic."   ibidb  129.     See  also  Patenson's  Image  of  the  two  Churches^  435. 

t  MS.  lite  of  the  dutchess  of  Feria*  128, 129. 

#  Before  his  death  he  sent  his  chaplain,  the  dean  of  Worcester*  to  tlie 
lady  Elizabetli.  We  know  not  his  message,  but  Ihe  letter  which  he  took 
with  him  may  be  seen  in  Hearne's  Sylloge^  LSi'. 


who  had  been  reduced  to  penury  by  the  spoliations  of  the  last 
goTemment*  It  is  acknowledged  that  her  moral  character 
was  beyond  reproof.  It  extorted  respect  from  all,  even  from 
the  most  virulent  of  her  enemies.  The  ladies  of  her  house^ 
Wld  copied  the  conduct  of  their  mistress:  and  the  decency  of 
Mary's  court  was  often  mentioned  with  applauRe  by  those, 
who  lamented  the  dissoluteness  which  prevailed  in  that  of 
her  successor.! 

Thoi  queen  was  thought  by  some  to  have  inherited  the  ol>- 
fltinacy  of  her  father:  but  there  was  this  difference,  that  before 
«he  formed  her  decisions,  she  sought  for  advice  and  informa- 
tion, and  made  it  an  invariable  rule  to  prefer  right  to  expe- 
diency. One  of  the  outlaws,  who  had  obtained  his  pardon, 
hoped  to  ingratiate  himself  with  Mary  by  devising  a  plan  to 
render  her  independent  of  parliament  He  submitted  it  to 
the  inspection  of  the  Spanish  ambassador,  by  whom  it  was 
recommended  to  her  consideration.  Sending  for  Gardiner, 
she  bade  him  peruse  it,  and  then  adjured  him,  as  he  should 
answer  at  the  judgment  seat  of  God,  to  speak  his  real  senti-^ 
ments.  <<  Madam,''  replied  the  prelate,  <<  it  is  a  pity  that  so 
viKuous  a  lady  should  be  surrounded  by  such  Mycophnnts. 
The  book  is  naught:  it  is  filled  with  things  too  horrible  to  be 
thought  of."  She  thanked  him,  and  threw  the  paper  into  the 
fire.t 

Her  natural  abih'ties  had   been  improved  by 
education.  She  understood  the  Italian,  she  spoke    Jj^J*  *  *" 
the  French  and  Spanish  languages:  and  the  ease 
and  correctness  with  which  sne  replied  to  the  foreigners,  who 
addressed   her  in  Latin,  excited   their  admiration. §     Her 
speeches  in  public,  and  from  the  throne,  were  delivered  with 

*  Princepf  apud  omnes  ob  mores  sanctissifnos,  pietatem  in  pauperet, 
liberalitatein  in  nobiles  atque  ecclesiasticos  nunquam  satis  laudata.  Cani- 
den  in  ;<pparat.  23.  Mulier  sane  piz,  clemens,  moribusque  castissimis,  et 
iisquequaque  laudanda,  si  religionis  errnrein  non  spectes.     Godwin,  123. 

f  MS.  life  of  the  dutchess  of  Fens,  114.  FauTit,  Walsinghant's  secretary, 
says  of  Elizabeth's  court,  that  it  was  a  place  **  where  all  enormities  were 
practised:  where  sin  reigned  in  the  highest  degree."  Aug.  6,  1593. 
Birch,  i.  39. 

#  This  anecdote  is  told  by  Persons  in  one  of  his  tracts,  but  I  htcve  unfor- 
tunately mislaid  the  reference.  It  bears  some  resemblance  to  what  I  hame 
already  related  of  Gardiner  in  the  reign  of  Henry  (Hnt.  vi.  387,  note  108.) 
There  is  an  allusion  to  it  in  the  continuation  of  Henry's  history  by  Andrews, 
i.  339,  note. 

§  Nella  latina  faria  stupir  ognuno  con  risposte  che  da.  Venetian  ambas- 
sador to  the  senate,  M9S.  Barber.  1206.  He  adds,  that  she  was  fond  of 
music,  and  excelled  on  the  monochord  and  the  lute,  two  fashionable  instru- 
ments at  that  time.  English  writers  also  praise  her  proficiency  in  the  Latin 
language.  She  liad  translated  for  publication  the  paraphrase  of  Erasmus 
on  the  gospel  of  St.  John.     Warton's  Sir  lliomas  Tope,  57. 
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eace  and  fluency:  and  her  conferenees  with  Noaillesy  as  re- 
ted  in  his  despatches,  show  her  to  have  possessed  an  seats 
and  vigorous  mind,  and  to  have  been  on  most  subjects  a  malch 
for  that  subtle  and  intriguing  negociator. 

It  had  been  the  custom  of  her  predecessors  to 
Sessc^  devote  the  summer  months  to  "  progresses" 
gresses.  through  different  counties.  But  these  journeys 
produced  considerable  injury  and  inconvenience  to  the  farm- 
ers, who  were  not  only  compelled  to  furnish  provisions  to  the 
purveyors  at  inadequate  prices,  but  were  withdrawn  from  the 
labours  of  the  harvest  to  aid  with  their  horses  and  wagons 
in  the  frequent  removals  of  the  court,  and  of  the  multitude 
which  accompanied  it  Mary,  through  consideration  for  the 
interests  and  comforts  of  the  husbandmen,  denied  herself  this 
pleasure;  and  generally  confined  her  excursions  to  Croydoo, 
a  manor  belonging  to  the  church  of  Canterbury.  There  it 
formed  her  chief  amusement  to  walk  out  in  the  eompany  of 
her  maids,  without  any  distinction  of  dress,  and  in  this  dis- 
jjuise  to  visit  the  houses  of  the  neighbouring  poor.  She 
inquired  into  their  circumstances,  relieved  their  wants,  spoke 
io  their  favour  to  her  officers,  and  often,  where  the  family  was 
numerous,  apprenticed,  at  her  own  expense,  such  of  the  chil- 
dren, as  appeared  of  promising  dispositions.  * 

During  her  reign,  short  as  it  was,  and  disturbed 
So^**^'  1  by  repeated  insurrection8,much  attention  was  paid 
leMs.      '     ^^  ^^^  interests  of  the  two  universities,  not  only 

by  the  queen  herself,  who  restored  to  them  that 
portion  of  their  revenues,  which  had  devolved  on  the  crown, 
but  also  by  individuals,  who  devoted  their  private  fortunes 
to  the  advancement  of  learning.  At  a  time  when  the  rage 
for  polemic  disputation  had  almost  expelled  the  study  of  clas- 
sic literature  from  the  schools,  sir  Thomas  Pope  founded 
Trinity  college,  in  Oxford,  and  made  it  a  particular  regulation, 
that  its  inmates  should  acquire  '^  a  just  relish  for  the  graces 
and  purity  of  the  Latin  tongue. '^  About  three  years  later, 
sir  Thomas  White  established  St.  John's,  on  the  site  of  Ber^ 
nard*8  college,  the  foundation  of  archbishop  Chichely;  and  at 
the  same  time,  th6  celebrated  Dr.  Caius,  at  Cambridge,  made 
so  considerable  an  addition  to  Gonvil  hail,  and  endowed  it 
with  so  many  advowsons,  manors,  and  demesnes,  that  it  now 
bears  his  name,  in  conjunction  with  that  of  the  original 
founder. 
-  ^^  Though  her  parliaments  were  convoked  for 

temporary  purposes,  they  made  several  salutary 

•  MS.  life  of  the  dutchess  of  Fcria,  p.  120. 
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enactments,  respecting  Uie  ofience  of  treason,  the  oiBce  of 
sbenffy  the  powers  of  magistrates,  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and 
the  ptiictiee  of  the  courts  of  law.  The  merit  of  these  may 
probably  be  due  to  her  council:  but  of  her  oi¥n  ^olicitwle  for 
the  equal  administration  of  justice,  we  have  a  conyincing 
proof.  It  bad  long  been  complained  that  in  suits,  to  which 
the  crown  was  a  party,  the  subject,  whatever  were  his  right, 
had  no  probability  of  a  favourable  decision,  on  account  of  the 
superior  advantages  claimed  and  enjoyed  by  the  counsel  fop 
the  sovereign.  When  Mary  appointed  Morgan  chief  justice 
of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  she  took  the  opportunity  to 
eiq)ressher  disapprobation  of  this  grievance.  ^  I  charge  you, 
sir,'*  said  she,  **  to  minister  the  law  and  justice  indifferently, 
without  respect  of  person;  and,  notwithstanding  the  old  error 
among  you,  which  will  not  admit  any  witness  to  speak,  or 
other  matter  to  be  heard  in  favour  of  the  adversary,  the  crown 
being  a  party,  it  is  my  pleasure,  that  whatever  can  be  brought 
in  favour  of  the  subject,  may  be  admitted  and  heard.  You 
are  to  sit  tliere,  not  as  advocates  for  me,  but  as  indijflferent 
judses  between  me  and  my  people.'^* 

Neither  were  the  interests  of  trade  neirlected     „ 
during  her  government     She  had  the  honour  of    ^^^  ^^^^ 
coneludtng  the  first  commercial  treaty  with  Ru^-    with  Rub- 
sia.     On  the  return  of  Chancellor  from  his  north-    sia. 
em  expedition,  she  incorporated  by  charter,  the         1555. 
company  of  merchant  adventurers  trading  to  Mus-        Feb.  6. 
covy,  and  sent  back  the  same  navigator  witli  a       April  1. 
letter  to  the  czar,  John  Basilovitch.    Chancellor 

Sroceeded  up  the  Dwina,  traversed  the  country  to         ^\^% 
f oscow,  obtained  fi*om  the  czar  the  most  flatter-        "  ^ 
ing  promises,  and  returned  with  Osep  Napea  Gregorivitcb,  as 
ambassador  to  Mary.     They  reached  the  bay  of      ^^^  |q 
Pettisligo  in  the  north  of  Scotland :  but  during  the 
night  the  ship  was  driven  from  her  anchors  upon  the  rocks: 
Chancellor  perished;  the  ambassador  saved  his  life:  but  his 
property,  and  the  presents  for  the  queen,  were  carried  off  by 
the  natives,  who  plundered  the  wreck.     Mary  sent  two  mes- 
sengers to  Edinburgh  to  supply  his  wants,  and  to  complain  of 
the  detention  of  his  effecfs-t    No  redress  could  be  obtained; 
but  she  made  every  effort  to  console  him  for  his  loss.     On 

•  State  Trials,  i.  rS. 

t  I-otd  Wharton,  in  a  letter  from  Berwick  of  Feb.  28th,  says,  «•  a  great 
nomber  in  that  reaime  ar  torye  that  they  suffered  the  imbassador  of  Russea 
to  departe  owte  of  the  same :  he  may  thanke  God  that  he  escaped  from 
their  crewell  cotetouse  with  his  Itcf."    Lodge  i.  224. 
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the  borders  of  each  county  the  sheriffs  receiTed 
n/^^h  1        ^*"™  ^^  state:  he  was  met  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
^^  London  by  lord  Montague  with  three  hundred 

horse;  and  during  his  stay  in  the  capital  the  king  and  queen, 
the  lord  maypr,  and  the  company,  treated  him  with  extraor- 
dinary distinction.  He  appeared,  however,  to  mistrust  these 
demonstrations  of  kindness;  and  it  was  not  without  difSculty 
that  he  was  brought  to  accede  to  many  of  the  demands  of  the 
merchants.  At  length  a  treaty  was  concluded  by  the  address 
y.    J         of  the  bishop  of  Ely  and  sir  William  Pelre;  and 

Napea  was  sent  back  to  his  own  country,  loaded 
with  presents  for  himself,  and  still  more  valuable  gifts  for  his 
sovereign.  The  trade  fully  compensated  the  queen  and  the 
nation  for  these  efforts  and  expenses;  and  the  woollen  cloths 
and  coarse  linens  of  England  were  exchanged  at  an  immeose 
profit  for  the  valuable  skins  and  furs  of  the  northern  regions.* 

Mary  may  also  claim  the  merit  of  having  sup* 
Dissolution  ported  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country 
of  the  com-  agajnst  the  pretensions  of  a  company  of  foreign 
rteeWard.^      merchants  which  had  existed  for  centuries  in 

London,  under  the  different  denominations  of 
Easterlings,  merchants  of  the  Hanse  towns,  and  merchants  of 
the  Steelyard.  By  their  readiness  to  advance  loans  of  money 
on  sudden  emergencies,  they  had  purchased  tlic  most  valua- 
ble privileges  from  several  of  our  monarchs.  They  formed 
a  corporation,  governed  by  lia  own  laws:  whatever  duties 
were  exacted  from  others,  they  paid  no  more  than  one  per 
cent  on  their  merchandise:  theywere  at  the  same  time  buy- 
ers and  sellers,  brokers  and  carriers:  they  imported  jewels 
and  bullion,  cloth  of  gold  and  of  silver,  tapestry  and  wrought 
silk,  arms,  naval  stores,  and  household  furniture:  and  exported 
wool  and  woollen  cloths,  skins,  lead  and  tin,  cheese  and  beer, 
and  Mediterranean  wines.  Their  privileges  and  wealth,  gave 
them  a  superiority  over  all  other  merchants,  which  excluded 
competition  and  enabled  them  to  raise  or  depress  the  prices  al- 
most at  pleasure.  Inthelastreignthepublicfeelingagainstthem 

*  Legv^torum  nemo  unquaro  quisquam  (siciit  aiitumo)  magnUicentius 
apud  nostros  acceptns  est.  (Godwin,  129.)  The  presents  which  he  re- 
ceived for  himself  and  his  sovereign,  from  the  king  and  queen,  »Te  enu- 
merated by  Stow,  6.30«  Among  tliem  are  a  lion  and  lioness.  All  his 
expenses,  from  his  arrival  in  Scotland  to  the  day  on  whicli  he  left  England, 
were  defrayed  by  the  mercliants.  I  may  here  observe,  that  at  this  time, 
According  to  the  report  of  the  Venetian  ambassador,  tliere  were  many  mer- 
chants in  London  worth  ftfty  or  sixty  thousand  pounds  each,  that  the 
inhabitants  amounted  to  160,000,  and  that  it  was  not  surpassed  in  wealth  by 
any  city  in  Europe.  Si  puo  dire  per  vero  que  puo  quella  citti  senza  dubio 
star  a  paragone  dclle^iu  ricch€  d'Europa.     MSS.  Barber.  1208,  p.  137. 
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had  been  ndanifestod  by  frequent  acis  of  violence,  and  several 
petitionn  had  been  presented  to  the  coancil,  compiaining  of 
the  injuriea  suffeted  by  the  English  merchants.         ' 
After  a  long  investigation  it  was  declared,  that  the       ^^^  ^ 
company  had  violatedi   and   coosequently  had 
forfeited  its  charter:  but  by  diot  of  remonstrances,  of  presents, 
and  of  foreign  intercession,  it  obtained,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks,  a  royal  license  to  resume  the  traffic  under 
the  former  regulations.*    In  Mary's  first  parlia*  ^  ' 

ment,  a  new  blow  was  aimed  at  its  privileges:  an<l  it  Was 
enacted  in  flie  bill  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  that  the  Easter- 
lings  should  pay  the  same  duties  as  other  foreign  merchants. 
The  queen,  indeed,  was  Induced  to  silspend,  for 
a  while,  the  operation  of  the  statute ;t   but  she       j^^  ^^ 
joon  discerned  the  true  interest  of  her  subjects, 
revoked  tt!e  privileges   of  the  company,   and 
refused  to  listen  to  the  arguments  adduced,  or       j^\ 
the  intercession  made  in  its  favour,  j:     Elizabeth 
followed  the  policy  of  her  predecessor:  the  steelyard  was  at 
length  shut  up;  and  the  Hanse  towns,  after  a  long  and  expen- 
sive suit,  yielded  to  necessity,  and  abandoned  the  contest. 

Ireland,  during  this' reign,  offers  but  few  sub-  ■ '  i.  ^ 
jects  to  attract  Uie  notice  of  the  reader.  The  ^ 
officers  of  government  were  careful  to  copy  the  proceedings 
in  England.  They  first  proclaimed  the  lady  Jane  and  then 
the  lady  Mary.  They  suffered  the  new  service  to  fall  into 
desuetude:  Dowdall  resumed  the  archbishopric  of  Armagh; 
the  married  prelates  and  clergy  lost  their  benefices;  and  Bale, 
the  celebrated  bishop  of  Ossory,  who  had  often  endangered 
his  life  by  his  violence  and  fanaticism,  had  the  prudence  to 
withdraw  to  the  continent  When  the  Irish  parliament  met^ 
it  selected  most  of  its  enactments  from  the  English  statute 
book.  The  legitimacy  and  right  of  the  queen  were  affirmed: 
the  ancient  service  was  restored,  and  the  papal  authority  ac- 
knowledged. §  But,  though  the  laws  against  heresy  were 
revived,  they  were  not  carried  into  execution.  The  number 
of  the  reformers  proved  too  small  to  excite  apprehension:  and 
their  zeal  too  cautious  to  offer  provocation. 

The  lord  deputy,  the  earl  of  Sussex,  distinguished  himself 
by  the  vigour  of  his  government.  He  recovered  from  the 
native  Irish  the  two  districts  of  Ofally  and  Leix,  which  he 
moulded  into  counties,  and  named  King's  county  and  Queen's 
county,  in  honour  of  Philip  and  Mary.     He  was  also  careful 

•  Strypc,  ii.  295,  296.       f  Rymer,  xv.  364, 365.        t  Noailles,  iv.  137. 
§  Irish  Sut.  3  and  4  Philip  and  Mary,  1,  ?,  3, 4. 
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to  define,  by  a  new  statute,  the  meatting  of  PeyniDf^a  act 
It  proiridecf  that  no  parliament  ahould  be  summoned^  till  the 
reasons  why  it  should  be  held,  and  the  bilb  which  it  was  in- 
tended  to  pass,  had  been  submitted  to  the  consideration,  and 
had  received  the  consent,  of  the  sorereign:  and  that,  if  any 
thing  occurred  during  the  session  to  make  additional  enact- 
ments necessary,  these  should  in  the  same  manner  be  certified 
to  the  king,  and  be  approved  by  him,  before  they  were  laid 
before  the  two  houses.  By  this  act  the  usage  was  determined 
of  holding  parliaments  in  Ireland.* 

• 

*  It  has  latdv  been  suggested  to  me  that  the  word  **gospellei%'*  which  I 
hare  frequently  employed  in  these  pai|^  has  been  used  as  a  term  of  re- 
proach.  I  certainly  am  not  aware  of  it;  but  can  safely  afiirm,  that  originslljr 
it  was  a  iarourite  appellation,  that  by  which  the  more  ancient  of  uie  re- 
formed writers  were  accustomed  to  deti^ate  themsehresjind  their  diseiples. 
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SHIP— PEACE  wrtH  FAANOE  AND  SCOTLAND*— WAR  OF  THE  SCOT- 
TISH BEFORMATI ON-— INTRIGUES  OF  CECIL  WITH  THE  RE- 
FORMERS—SIEGE OF  LEITH— O'REATIES  OF  PEACE^^RETURN 
OF  MART  STUART  TO  SCOTLAND SUITORS  OF  ELIZABETH. 


Accesrion 
of  Eliza- 
beth. 

1558. 
Nov.  \7. 


Whatever  opinion  men  might  entertain  of 
the  legitimacy  of  Elizabeth,  she  ascended  the 
throne  without  opposition.  Mary  had  expired 
about  noon:  and  in  a  short  time  the  commons 
received  a  message  to  attend  at  the  bar  of  the 
house  of  lords.  On  their  arrival  the  important 
event  was  announced  by  archbishop  Heath,  the  lord  chan- 
cellor. God,  he  said,  had  taken  to  his  mercy  their  late  sove- 
reign the  lady  Mary,  and  had  given  them  another  in  the  per- 
son of  her  royal  sister  the  lady  Elizabeth.  Of  the  right  of 
Elizabeth,  there  could  be  no  doubt.  It  had  b«en  decided  by 
the  statute  of  the  thirty-first  of  iRenry  VIII.:  and  nothing 

Vol.  VII  25 
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remained  fur  the  two  houses  but  to  discharge  their  duty,  by 
recognizing  the  accession  of  the  new  sovereign.  Her  title 
was  immediately  proclaimed,  first  in  Westminster  Hall,  and 
asain  at  Temple  Bar,  in  the  presence  of  the  lord  mayor,  the 
aldermen,  and  the  companies  of  the  city.* 

From  the  palace  a  deputation  of  the  eouncil 
^^to'th  repaired  to  Hatfield,  the  residence  of  the  new 
coundl.  queen.     She  received  them  courteously,  and  to 

their  congratulations  replied  in  a  formal  and 
studied  discourse.  She  was  struck  with  amazement,  when 
she  considered  herself  and  the  dignity  to  which  she  had  been 
called.  Her  shpulders  were  tpo  weak  to  support  the  burden: 
but  it  was  her  duty  to  submit  to  the  will  of  Ood,  and  to  seek 
the  aid  of  wise  and  faithful  advisers.  For  this  purpose  she 
would  in  a  few  days  appoint  a  new  council.  It  was  her  in- 
tention to  retain  several  of  those  who  had  been  inured  to 
business  under  her  father,  brother,  and  sister:  and,  if  the 
others  were  not  employed,  she  would  have  them  to'  believe, 
that  it  was  not  through  distrust  of  their  ability  or  will  to 
serve  her,  but  through  a  wish  to  avoid  that  indecision:  and 
delay,  which  so  often  arose  from  the  jarring  opinions  of  a 
multitude  of  advisers,  t 

This  answer  had  been  suseested  by  the  man  to 
Her  chief  whom  she  had  already  eiven  her  confidence,  sir 
William  Cecil,  formerly  secretary  to  Edward  VI. 
Having  obtained  a  pardon  in  the  last  reign,  for  his  share  in 
the  treason  of  Northumberland,  he  had  sought,  by  feigning 
an  attachnient  to  the  catholic  faith,  to  worm  himself  into  the 
good  graces  of  Mary.  But  that  queen,  though  cardinal  Pole 
professed  to  be  his  friend,  always  doubted  his  sincerity:  her 
reserve,  joined  to  her  increasing  infirmities,  taught  him  to 
divert  his  devotion  from  ^'  the  setting  to  the  rising  sun:"  and 
Elizabeth  accepted  with  joy  and  gratitude  the  services  of  so 
able  and  experienced  a  statesman.  { 

Cecil  was  appointed  secretary :  and  the  queen  with  his  aid 
named  the  members  of  her  council.  Of  the  advisers  of  Mary 
she  retained  those,  who  were  distinguished  for  their  capaci- 
ty, or  formidable  by  their  influence:  and  to  these  she  added 
eight  others,  who  had  deserved  that  honour  by  their  former 
attachment  to  her  in  her  troubles,  or  owed  it  to  their  con- 
nexion with  the  secretary  by  consanguinity  or  friendship. 
It  was  remarked,  that  all  the  old  counsellors  professed  them- 

•  Journals  of  Commons,  53.    Camden,  i.  2.  5. 
f  Nup^Antiqua,  i.  66. 
t  Philopater,  24—26. 
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selves  catholics^  all  the  new,  protestants:  that  Ihe  former  com- 
prised several,  who,  in  the  last  reign,  had  proved  most  active 
champions  of  the  ancient  faith;  the  latter,  some  who  had  suf- 
fered imprisonment  or  exijie  for  their  adherence  to  the  re- 
formed doctrines.*  In  a  body  composed  of  such  discordant 
elements,  much  harmony  could  not  be  expected:  but  this 
counsel  was  rather  for  show  than  real  use :  there  was  another 
and  secret  cabinet,  consisting  of  Cecil  and  his  particular 
friends,  who  possessed  the  ear  of  the  queen,  and  controlled 
through  her  every  department  in  the  state. 

One  of  the  first  cares  of  the  new  government 
was  to  notify  to  foreign  courts  the  deaih  of  Mary,     ^"  **^Sfi!Li 
and  the  succession  of  Elizabeth  "  by  hereditary     to^foreiirn 
right,  and  the  consent  of  the  nation.''     The  in-    courts, 
structions  sent  to  the  ambas^sadors  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  presumed  disposition  of  the  courts  at  which  they 
resided.     The  emperor,  Ferdinand  and  Philip  of  Spain  were 
assured  of  the   intention  of  the   queen,    to   maintain  and 
strengthen  the  existing  alliance  between  the  house  of  Austria 
and  the  English  crown:  to  the  king  of  Denmark,  t^e  duke 
of  Holstein,  and  the  Lutheran  princes  of  Germany,  a  confi- 
dential communication  was  made  of  her  attachment  to  the 
reformed  faith,  and  of  her  wish  to  cement  a  union  among 
all  its  professors:!  and  Carne,  the  resident  at  Rome,  was  or- 
dered to  acquaint  the  pontiff,  that  she  had  succeeded  to  her 
sister,  and  had  determined  to  ofler  no  violence  to  the  con- 
sciences of  her  .subjects,  whatever  might  be  their  religious 
creed.     It  was  the  misfortune  of  Paul,  who  had  passed  his 
eightieth  year,  that  he  adopted  opinions  with  the  credulity, 
and  maintained  them  with  the  pertinacity,  of  old  age.     His 
ear  had  been  pre-oocupied  by  the  diligence  of  the  French 
ambassador,  who  suggested  that  to  admit  the  succession  of 
Elizabeth,  would  be  to  approve  the  pretended  marriage  of 
her  parents,  Henry  VHI.  and  Anne  Boleyn;  to  annul  the 
decisions  of  Clement  VII.  and  Paul  HI.;  to  prejudge  the 

*  Camden»  i.  26,  27.  The  old  counsellors  were  archbishop  Heath,  the 
marquess  of  Winchester,  the  earls  of  Arundel,  Shrewsbury^  Derby,  and 
Pembroke,  the  lords  Clinton'and  Howard  of  Bfflngham,  the  knights  Che- 
ney, Petre,  llason,  and  Sackyille,  and  the  ciTilian  Dr.  Bozall:  the  new, 
the  earl  of  Bedford,  William  Parr,  formerly  marquess  of  Northampton,  sir 
William  Cecil,  Ambrose  Cave,  Francis  Knollis,  Tliomas  Pany,  Edward 
Rogers,  and  Nicholas  Bacon.  Knollis  and  Rogers  had  gone  into  exile  in 
the  last  reign;  Cave  had  always  been  a  zealous  partisan  of  Elizabeth;  Parry, 
who  was  distantly  related  to  Cecil,  held  an  office  in  her  household;  and 
Bacon,  who  had  risen  to  eminence  in  the  profession  of  the  law,  had  mar- 
ried the  sister  of  lady  Cecil. 

f  Camden,  i.  28. 
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claim  of  the  true  and  legitimate  heir,  Mary,  queen  of  Scots; 
and  to  offend  the  king  of  France,  who  had  determined  to  sup- 
port the  right  of  his  daughter-in-law  with  all  the  power  of 
his  realm.  When  Carne  performed  his  commission,  Paul  re- 
plied, that  he  was  unable  to  comprehend  the  hereditary  right 
of  one  who  was  not  born  in  lawful  wedlock:  that  the  queen 
of  Scots  claimed  the  crown  as  the  nearest  legitimate  descend- 
ant of  Henry  VII. ;  but  that,  if  Elizabeth  were  willing  to 
submit  the  controversy  to  his  arbitration^  she  should  receive 
from  him  every  indulgence  which  justice  could  allow.* 

The  reader  will  recollect  that,  during  the  reign 
Delibera-  q[  Jj^j.  sister,  Elizabeth  had  professed  herself  a 
sprctinir  convert  to  the  ancient  faith.  The  catholics  were 
religion*  willing  to  believe  that  her  conformity  arose  from 
conviction:  the  protestants,  while  they  lamented 
her  apostacy,  persuaded  themselves  that  she  feigned  senti- 
ments which  she  did  not  feel.  It  is  probable  that  in  her  own 
mind  she  was  indifferent  to  either  form  of  worship:  but  the 
moment  she  ascended  the  throne,  a  catholic  competitor  ap- 
peared:' Mary  Stuart,  at  the  command  of  her  father-in-law, 
assumed  the  title  of  queen  of  England,  and  quartered  the 
English  arms  with  those  of  Scotland  and  France:  and  the 
answer,  of  the  pontiff  proved,  what  was  already  known,  that 
on  catholic  principles,  Elizabeth  had  no  '^  hereditary  right  to 
the  crown.''  The  new  ministers,  whose  prospects  depended 
on  the  change,  urged  their  mistress  to  put  down  a  religion 
which  proclaimed  her  a  bastard,  and  to  support  the  reformed 
doctrines,  which  alone  could  give  stability  to  her  throne. 
After  some  hesitation  Elizabeth  complied:  but  the  caution  of 
Cecil  checked  the  precipitancy  of  the  zealots,  who  condemn- 
ed every  delay  as  an  additional  offence  to  God:  and  a  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  to  suppress  all  knowledge  of  the  intended 
measure,  till  every  precaution  had  been  taken  to  ensure  its 
succes&t 

With  this  view  the  following  plan  was  submit- 
Tbeplan        ^j  ^^  ^.j^^  approbation  of  the  queen:  1.  to  forbid 

**   ^^  all  manner  of  sermons,  that  the  preachers  might 

not  excite  their  hearers  to  resistance:  2.  to  intimidate  the 
clergy  by  prosecutions  under  the  statutes  of  praemunire  and 
other  penal  laws:  3.  to  debase  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  all 
who  had  been  in  authority  under  the  late  queen,  by  rigorous 

** 

*  Pftllavicino,  ii.  521. 

f  NonnuUi  ex  intixms  oonailiariis  in  aures  assidue  inBusurrarantt  dam  tt- 
merent  ne  animus  in  dubio  facillime  impelleretur,  actum  de  ipsa  et  amicia 
esse,  n  pontificiam  auctoritatem,  &c.    Camden,  30. 
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inquiries  into  their  conduct,  and  by  bringing  them,  whenever 
it  were  possible,  under  the  lash  of  the  law:  4.  to  remove  the 
present  magistrates,  and  to  appoint  others,  *^  meaner  in  sub- 
stance and  younger  in  years,"  but  better  affected  to  the  re- 
formed doctrines:  5.  to  name  a  secret  committee  o^  divines, 
who  should  revise  and  correct  the  liturgy  published  by  Ed- 
ward VI. :  and  lastly,  to  communicate  the  plan  to  no  other 
persons  than  Parr,  the  late  marquess  of  Northampt6n,  the 
esirls  of  Bedford  and  Pembroke,  and  the  lord  John  Gray,  till 
the  time  should  arrive,  when  it  must  be  laid  before  the  whole 
council.* 

Hitherto  Elizabeth,  by  the  ambiguity  of  her  conduct,  had 
contrived  to  balance  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  two  parties. 
She  continued  to  assist,  and  occasionally  to  communicate,  at 
mass:  she  buried  her  sister  with  all  the  solemni*       ^^^  ^^ 
ties  of  the  catholic  ritual;  and  she  ordered  a  solemn 
dirge,  and  a  mass  of  requiem  for  the  sogl  of  the       ^^^  23. 
emperor  Charles  V.     Btit  if  these  things  served 
to  lessen  the  apprehensions  of  the  catholics,  there  was  also 
mtich  to  flatter  the  expectations  of  the  gospellers.     The  pri- 
soners for  religion  were  discharged  on  their  own  recogni- 
sances to  appear  whenever  they  should  be  called:  the  reform- 
ed divines  returned  from  exile,  and  appeared  openly  at  eoart: 
and  Oglethorpe,  bishop  of  Carlisle,  preparing  to  say  mass  in 
the  royal  chapel,  received  an  order  which  he  refused  to  obey, 
not  to  elevate  the  host  in  the  royal  presence.t 

By  degrees  the  secret  was  suffered  to  transpire. 
The  bishops  saw  with  surprise  that  White,  of    Resisunce 
Winchester,  had  been  imprisoned  for  his  sermon     ^V'y^  ^' 
at  the  funeral  of  queen  Mary,t  and  that  Bonner    iJ^^  ^^' 
of  London,  was  called  upon  to  account  for  the 
different  fines  which  had  been  levied  in  his  courts  during  the 
last  reign.     Archbishop  Heath  either  received  a 
hint,  or  deemed  it  prudent  to  resign  the  seals,        •^*" 
which,  with  the  title  of  lord  keeper,  were  trans-       Dg^.  22. 
ferred  to  sir  Nicholas  Bacon.     But  that  which 
cleared  away  every  doubt,  was  a  proclamation,       ^^^' 
forbidding  the  clergy  to  preach,  and  ordering  the  established 
worship  to  be  observed  ^^  until  consultation  might  be  had  in 
parliament  by  the  queen  and  the  three  estates.  "§     Alarmed 

*  See  a  paper  published  by  Burnet,  it.  337:  and  more  accurately  %y 
Strype,  Annals,  i.  rec.  4. 

t  Camden,  33»  33.    Allen,  Answer  to  English  justice,  51. 

I  This  sermon  may  be  seen  in  Strype's  MemonaJs,  iit.  rec.  278—388. 

§  Wilk.  Con.  IV,  180.  It  allowed  no  other  alteration  in  the  service  than  the 
recital  in  English  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  the  creed,  the  litany,  the  command- 
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by  this  clause,  the  bishops  ^Uuembled  in  London^  and  con- 
sulted whether  they  could  in  conscience  officiate  at  the  coro- 
nation of  a  princess,  who,  it  was  probable,  would  object  to 
some  part  of  the  service  as  ungodly  and  superstitious,  and 
who,  if  she  did  not  refuse  to  take,  certainly  meant  to  violate, 
that  part  of  the  oath,  which  bound  the  sovereign  to  maintain 
the  liberties  of  the  established  church.  The  question  was  put, 
and  was  unanimously  resolved  in  the  negative. 

This  unexpected  determination  of  thc^  prelates 
crotraed.        created  considerable  embarrassment     Much  im- 
portance was  still  attached  to  the  rite  of  coro- 
oation*     It  was  thought  necessary  that  the  ceremony  should 
be  performed  before  the  queen  met  her  parliament;  and  it  was 
feared  that  the  people  would  not  consider  it  valid,  unless  it 
were  performed  by  a  prelate  of  the  establishment.     Many 
expedients  were  devised  to  remove  or  surmount 
Juf^a         the  diffiqulty :  and  at  last  the  bishop  of  Carlisle 
separated  from   his  colleagues.     But  if  he  was 
prevailed  upon  to  crown  the  queen,  she  on  her  part  was  com- 
pelled to  take  the  accustomed  oath,  and  to  conform  to  all  she 
rites  of  the  catholic  pontifical.     No  expense  was 
spared  by  the  court  or  by  the  citizens:  but  the 
absence  of  the  prelates  threw  an  unusual  gloom  over  the  ee- 
remony.     Their  example  was  imitated  by  the  duke  of  Feria, 
the  Spanish  ambassador,  who  was  iovited  but  refused  to 
attend.* 

Cecil  had  now  completed  every  arrangement 
Suliamfnt      preparatory  to  the  meeting  of  parliament.     Five 
new  peers,   of  protestant  principles,  had    been 
added  to  the  uppef  houseit  in  the  lower,  a  majority  had  been 
secured  by  the  expedient  of  sending  to  the  sheriffs  a  list  of 
court  candidates,  out  of  whom  the  members  were  to  be  cho- 
sen;} and  the  committee  of  reformed  divines,  who  had  secretly 
assembled  in  the  houflie  of  sir  Thomas  Smith,  had  moulded 
the  book  of  common  prayer  into  a  less  objectionab^e  form. 
On  the  twenty-fifth  of  January  the  queen  assisted 
^*     '        in  state  at  a  solemn  high  mass,  which  was  fol- 


ments,  and  the  epistle  and  gospel  of  the  day,  as  was  practised  in  the  queen's 
chapeli     Ibid. 

*  Camden,  33. 

t  They  were  WiUiam  Parr,  restored  to  hi«  title  of  marquess  of  Nanhamp. 
ton,  Edward  Seymour,  earl  of  Hertford ;  Thomas,  second  son  of  the  Ute 
duke  of  Norfolk,  viscount  Howard  of  Bindon:  sir.Qllver  St.  John,  lord 
BIetso(  and  sir  Henry  Carey,  son  of  Mary  Boleyi|^  £>rd  Hundon. 

*  StTjrpc,  i.  32.  The  court  named  five  candidates  for  the  shires,  three  for 
the  boroughs.    Clarendon  Papers.  92. 
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lowed  by  a  sermon  from  Dr.  Cox,  a  reformed  preacher.  Tke 
lord  keeper  then  opened  the  parliament  io  her  pmenee.  Ho 
&tat  drew  a  melancholy  picture  of  the  state  of  the  realm  under 
queen  Mary,  and  next  exhibited  the  cheering  prospect  of  the 
Uessincs  which  awaited  it  under  the  new  sovereign.    She 
bad  called  the  two  houses  togetheri  ttiat  they  nright  consult 
respecting  a  uniform  order  of  religion;  mi^t  remoye  abuses 
and  enormities;  and  might  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  state 
against  its  foreign  and  domestic  enemies.    They  were  not| 
however,  to  suppose  that  their  concurrence  was  necessary  for 
these  purposes — the  queen  could  have  e£kcted  them,  if  she 
had  so  pleased,  of  her  own  authority — but  ^'  she  rather  soii|[ht 
eontentation  by  assent,  and  surety  by  itdvice;  and  was  willmg 
to  require  of  her  loving  subjects  nothing  which  they  were  not 
contented  freely  and  frankly  to  ofier.*'* 
N    Before  the  commons  proceeded  to  any  business 
of  importance,  they  voted  "  a  humble  but  earn-    Addreis  of 
est  address  to  the  queen,  that  she  would  vouch-    Jj*^^^' 
safe  to  accept  some  match  capable  of  supplying       peb.  4. 
heirs  to  her  majesty's  royal  virtues  and  domi- 
nions."    It  was  presented  by  the  speaker,  attended  by  thirty 
members.  There  was,  perhaps,  no  subject  on  which  Elizabeth 
could  less  bnx>k  the  officious  interference  of  others;  hot  on 
this  occasion  policy  taught  her  to  bridle  her  re-      p.  u  ia 
sentroent;  and  she  replied,  that,  though  during         ^  * 
the  last  reign  she  had  many  powerful  inducements  to  marry; 
she  had,  nevertheless,  preferred,  and  still  continued  to  prefer, 
a  single  life.    What  might  hereafter  happen,  she  could  n5t 
foresee:  if  she  took  a  husband,  her  object  would  be  the  wel« 
fare  df  her  people;  if  she  did  not,  God  would  provide  a 
successor.     For  herself,  she  should   be  content  to  have  it 
inscribed  on  her  tomb,  that  she  had  reigned  and  died  a  maiden 
queen.    But  whatever  she  tiiought  of  the  matter,  she  was 
pleased  with  the  manner  of  their  address;  because  it  did  not, 
as  it  ought  not,  presume  to  point  out  either  the  person  or  the 
place.     R  was  not  for  them  ^^  to  draw  her  love  to  their  liking, 
or  to  frame  her  will  by  th'eir  fantasy.     Theirs  it  was  to  beg, 
not  to  prescribe;  to  obey,  not  to  bind. "    She  would  therefore, 
take  their  coming  in  good  part,  and  dismiss  them  with  her 
thanks,  not  for  their  petition,  but  for  their  intention,  "t 

For  reasons,  which  are  not  obvious,  the  min- 
ister?  had   determined   to   avoid  all   discussion    y^^J^he 
respecting  the  legitimacy  of  the  queen,  or  the     qu^en. 
attainder  of  h^r  mother.     Both  the  act  declaring 

*  D*£we8,  11.  f  D*Fwes,  46,  and  Journals  of  Commons,  54. 
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the  marriage  of  Henry  with  Anne  Boleyn  to  have  been  void 
from  the  beginning,  and  that  convicting  the  latter  of  incest, 
adultery,  and  treason,  were  allowed  to  remain  uncontradicted 
in  the  statute  book.  But  in  favour  of  the  queen  it  was  enacted, 
that  she  was  heir  in  blood  to  her  mother:  that  she  was  rightly, 
lineally,  and  lawfully  descended  of  the  blood  royal  of  the 
realm:. that  to  her,  and  to  the  heirs  of  her  body  ^^  lawfully  to 
be  besotten,''  the  crown,  with  its  appurtenances,  belonged  as 
rightiully  as  it  ever  did  to  her  father,  brother,  and  sister:  that 
the  act  of  the  S5ih  of.  Henry  VHI.  limiting  the  succession, 
still  remained  in  force:  and  that  to  dispute  the  queen's  title, 
or  to  imagine  her  death  or  deposition,  or  that  of  the  heirs  of 
her  body,  should  be  punishable,  if  the  offence  was  committed 
in  words,  with  forfeiture  of  goods  and  chattels,  and  lands,  for 
life;  if  by  writing,  printing,  or  any  overt  acts,  with  the  penal- 
ties of  high  treason.* 

But  the  subject  which  principally  occupied  the 
^e**^  attention  of  parliament  was  the  alteration  of  reli- 
ments.  '  pon.  With  this  view,  the  statutes  passed  in  the 
late  reign  for  the  support  of  the  ancient  faith  were 
repealed,  and  the  acts  of  Henry  VIII.  in  derogation  of  the 
papal  authority,  and  of  Edward  VI.  in  favour  of  the  reformed 
service,  were  in  a  great  measure  revived.  It  was  enacted  that 
the  book  of  common  prayer,  with  certain  additions  and 
emendations,  should  alone  be  used  by  the  ministers  in  all 
churches,  under  the  penalties  of  forfeiture,  deprivation  and 
death:  that  the  Spiritual  authority  of  every  foreign  prelate 
within  the  realm  should  be  utterly  abolished:  that  the  juris- 
diction necessary  for  the  correction  of  errors,  heresies,  schisms, 
and  abuses,  should  be  annexed  to  the  crown;  with  the  power 
of  delegating  such  jurisdiction  to  any  person  or  persons  what- 
soever, at  the  pleasure  of  the  sovereign:!  that  the  penalty  of 
asserting  the  papal  authority  should  ascend,  on  the  repetition 
of  the  offence,  from  the  forfeiture  of  real  and  personal  proper- 
ty, to  perpetual  imprisonment;  and  from  perpetual  imprison- 
ment to  death,  as  it  was  inflicted  in  cases  of  high  treason:  and 
that  all  clergymen  taking  orders,  or  in  possession  of  livings; 
all  magistrates  and  inferior  officers  having  fees  or  wages  from 
the  crown;  all  laymen  suing  out  the  livery  of  their  lands,  or 
about  to  do  homage  to  the  queen,  should  under  pain  of  depri- 

•  St  1  Eliz.  4^  5. 

-|-  It  was,  however,  provided  that  tlieae  delegates  should  not  have  the 
power  to  adjudge  any  mattfer  to  be  heresy,  which  ha^  not  been  so  adjudged 
by  some  g^neraicouncil,  or  the  express  words  of  scripture,  or  ^ould  after- 
wan^  be  adjudged  to  be  so  by  the  high  court  of  parliament,  with  the  assent 
of  the  clergy  in  convocation.    St.  t  flliz.'c.  1. 
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yation  and  incapacity  take  an  oath,  declaring  her  to  be  su- 
preme governor  in  all  ecclesiastical  and  spiritual  things  or 
causes  as  well  as  temporal,  and  renouncing  all  foreiga^eccle- 
siastical  or  spiritual  jurisdiction  or  authority  whatsoever 
within  the  realm.* 

On  the  part  of  the  clergy,  these  bUls  experi- 
enced a  most  vigorous  but  fruitless  opposition.     Ojppomtion 
.The  convocation  presented  to  the  house  of  lords,     gy.  *  ^  ^'" 
a  declaration  of  its  belief  in  the  real  presence,       ^^^  ^s. 
transubstantiation,  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  and 
the  supremacy  of  the  pope;  with  a  protestation,  that  to  decide 
on  doctrine,  sacraments,  and  discipline,  belonged,  not  to«ny 
lay  assembly,  but  to  the  lawful  pastors  of  the     jigp^h  10. 
churclht     Both  universities  subscribed  the  con- 
fession of  the  convocation:  and  the  bishops  unanimously 
seized  every  opportunity  to  speak,  and  to  vote  against  the 
ii}easure4     To  dissolve  or  neutralize  this  opposition,  an  in- 
genious expedient  was  devised.     Five  bishops  and  three  doc- 
tors on  the  one  side,  and  eight  reformed  divines  on  the  other, 
received  the  royal  command,  to  dispute  In  public  on  certain 
controverted  points.     Bacon,  the  lord  keeper,  was  commis- 
sioned to  act  as  moderator;  and  the  debates  of  the  two  houses 
were  suspended,  that  the  members  might  have  leisure  to 
attend  to  the  controversy.     It  had  been. ordered  that  on  each 
day  the  catholics  should  begin,  and  the  reformers  should  an- 
swer: but  on  the  second  morning  the  prelates  objected  to  an 
arrangement,  which  gave  so  palpable  an  advantage  to  their 
adversaries:   and,  when  Bacon   refused  to   listen  to  their 
remonstrances,  declared  that  the  conference  was       ^^    .|  ^ 
at  an  end.     The  council  immediately  committed 
the  bishops  of  Winchester  and  Lincoln  to  the       ADril4 
Tower,  and  bound  the  other  six  disputants  in 
their  own  recognisances  to  make  their  appearance  daily,  till 
Judgment  should   be  pronounced. §     It  was  pretended  that 

♦  See  note  (G).  Many  other  bills  for  a  further  reformation  were  intro» 
duced  and  abandoned.  Partipularly  the  queen  would  not  agree  to  the 
revival  of  the  act  of  Edward  VI.  legalizing  the  marriages  of  the  clergy* 
They  should  be  content,  she  said,  if  she  connived  at  them:  for  she  would 
never  sanction  them.  **  This,'*  exclaims  Sands,  in  a  letter  to  Parker,  *'  is 
nothing  else  than  to  bastard  our<children.'*    Burnet,  ii,  rec.  332. 

t  Wlk.  Con.  iv.  179. 

i  The  speeches  of  the  archbishop  of  York,  of  the  bishop'of  Chester,  and 
of  Feckenham,  abbot  of  Westminster,  may  be  seen  in  Strype,  i.  rec.  7. 
et  seq. 

§  They  attended  daily  from  the  5th  of  April,  till  after  the  dissolution  of 
the  parliament,  and  on  the  10th  of  May  were  fined,  the  bishop  of  Lichfield 
i«i  500  marks,  of  Carlisle  250  pounds/ of  Chester  200  marks,  Dr.  Cole  500 

Vol.  VII.  36 
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they  h»<l  deserved  this  severity  by  their  di«obedience:  but 
the  real  object  was^  by  the  imprisoninent  of  the  two  prelates, 
and,  the  fear  of  the  punishment  which  threatened  the  others, 
to  silence  the  opposition  in  the  house  of  lords.  The  bill  in 
favour  of  the  new  book  of  common  prayer  was  now  read  a 
last  time,  and  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  three.  Nine 
spiritual  and  nine  temporal  peers  voted  against  it.* 

Soon  after  the  dissolution,  Elizabeth  sent  for 
eroeUed!  ^^  bishops,  required  them  to  conform  to  the 
new  statutes;  and,  on  their  refusal,  drove  them 
*from  her  presence  with  expressions  of  contempt  and  resent- 
ment It  was  still  hoped  that  their  obstinacy  would  yield  to 
the  rigour  of  the  law.  The  oath  of  supremacy  was  tendered 
to  each  in  succession;  but  all,  with  the  exception  of  Eitchin 
of  Landaff,  sacrificed  their  situations  and  their  liberty  to  the 
dictates  of  their  conscience.  The  example  was  copied  by  the 
majority  of  the  dignified  clergy,t  and  the  chief  members  of 
the  universities:  but  among  the  lower  order  of  churchmen, 
there  were  many  who  took  the  oath,  some  through  partiality 
for  the  reformed  doctrines,  some  through  the  dread  of  poverty, 
and  others  with  the  hope  of  seeing  in  a  short  time  another 
religious  revolution.  With  the  aid  of  commissions,  injunc- 
tions, and  visitations,  the  church  was  gradually  purged  of  the 
nonjuring  clergy ;  but  their  absence  was  inadequately  supplied 
by  the  jurors  and  the  reformed  preachers;  and  a  new  order  of 
ministers  was  established,  consisting  of  mechanics,  who  ob- 
tained a  license  to  read  the  service  in  the  ^hurch,  but  were 
iprbidden  to  administer  the  sacrament.  At  the  head  of  the 
reformed  hierarchy  was  placed  Dr.  Matthew  Parker,  formerly 
chaplain  to  Anne  Boleyn,  and  dean  of  Lincoln  in  the  reign 
of  £dward  V I.   But  several  months  elapsed  before  either  the 


narks,  Dr.  Harpsiield  40  pounds,  and  Dr.  Chedsey,  40  marks.    Stiype,  i. 
87.  rec.  41.    Fox,  iii.  832.     Dumet,  ii.  390.  rec.  333. 

*  It  is  extraordinary  that,  in  the  journals  of  the  lords,  no  trace  remains 
of  the  proceedings  during  the  week,  in  which  this  bill  was  read  three  times 
and  passed,  that  is,  from  April  23,  to  May  1.  Yet  it  appears,  from  th« 
references  in  D'Ewes,  p.  28,  that  the  proceedings  were  regularly  entered. 
Two  bishops  were  prevented  from  voting  by  their  detention  in  the  Tower: 
and  Peckenham  was  also  absent.  The  temporal  peers  were  the  marquess 
of  Winchester,  the  esrl  of  Shrewsbury,  the  viscount  Montague,  the  lords 
Morley,  Stafford,  Dudley,  Wharton,  Rich,  and  North.     D'Bwea,  ibid. 

f  According  to  Camden,  the  number- deprived  for  refusing  the  oath 
amounted  to  14  bishops,  6  abbots  and  abbesses,  12  deans,  12  archdeacons, 
15  heads  of  colleges,  50  prebendaries,  and  80  rectors.  Camden,  47.  But 
as  he  is  mistaken  in  the  bishops,  who  were  15  instead  of  14  (though  one  of 
those  whom  he  mentions  was  dead);  so  I  conceive  he  was  mistaken  in  the 
rest  The  catholic  writers  make  the  number  much  greater.  See  note  (f  1} 
at  the  end. 
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archbishop  or  his  eoUeoguea  could  enter  on  the  exercise  of 
their  functions:  several  others  before  they  could  obtain  the 
possession  of  their  temporalties.  The  first  impediment  arose 
from  the  refusal  of  the  catholic  prelates  to  consecrate  the  new 
metropolitan,  who  was  obliged  to  receive  that  rite  from  Bar- 
low and  Scory,  two  bishops  who  had  conformed  under  Ed* 
ward  VI.  ;*  the  second  from  the  rapacity  of  the  ^  .. 
ministers,  who  employed  the  interval  to  enrich 
themsalFOs  and  their  dependants.  It  might  perhaps  have 
been  thought  that  the  church  could  afford  but  a  scanty  glean- 
ing after  the  spoliations  of  former  reigns:  but  an  act  had  been 
passed  in  the  late  pariiament,  annexing  to  the  crown  the  first 
fruits,  tenths,  and  rectories,  which  had  been  resigned  by 
Mary,  and  authorizing  the  queen,  during  the  vacancies  of  the 
difierent  sees,  to  exchange  them  for  an  equivalent  in  episcopal 
lands.  Had  such  exchanges  been  fairly  made,  there  would 
have  been  less  reason  to  complain:  but  the  quantum  of  com- 
pensation depended  on  the  equity  or  avarice  of  men,  who 
were  interested  to  give  a  nominal  but  fallacious  equivalent; 
and  the  bishops  elect,  aware  of  the  probable  result,  offered, 
in  lieu  of  all  exchange,  a  yearly  present  of  one  thousand 
pounds.  But  the  offer  was  refused:  and  when  the  new  in* 
etirobents  entered  on  their  respective  bishoprics,  they  found 
that  the  best  portion  of  the  landed  property  had  been  torn 
away,  to  reward  the  real  or  pretended  services  of  the  cour- 
tiers and  their  dependants. t 

While  the  ministry  were  thus  employed  in  the 
alteration  of  religion  at  home,  their  attention  was    ^^^e^ 
also  directed  to  an  important  negociation  abroad. 
During  the  last  summer  the  three  'belligerent  powers,  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Spain,  alike  exhausted  by  the  war,  had  sent 
their  respective  commissioners  to  the  abbey  of  Cercamps:  but 
the  conferences  were  interrupted  by  the  obstinacy  of  Philip, 
who  refused  to  accede  to  any  terms  that-did  not  secure  to  the 
queen  of  England  the  restoration  of  Calais,  and  to  Philibert 
of  Savoy,  that  of  his  hereditary  dominions.     On  the  death  of 
Mary,  the  earl  of  Arundel,  leaving  his  colleagues,  the  bishop 
of  Ely  and  Dr.  Wotton,  at  the  court  of  Brussels,  returned  to 
England:  and  the  French  king  seized  the  opportunity  to  open 
a  clandestine  correspondence  with  Elizabeth,  through  the 
agency  of  the  lord  Gray,  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  .^ 

of  Guide  Cavalcanti,  a  gentleman  of  Florence. 
His  object  was  to  detach  the  queen  from  her  confederacy  with 

•  Sec  note  (I)  at  the  end. 

t  This  offer  of  the  biihopi  may  be  seen  in  Strype,  i.  97. 
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Philip:  bat  the  English  ministers,  aware  that  to  separate  from 

Spain,  would  be  to  throw  their  mistress  on  the  mercy  of 

France,  ordered  the  lord  Howard  of  Effingham  to  join  the 

resident  ambassadors^  and  to  attend,  in  conjunct' 

J^^^^i^  tion  with  the  Spanish  envoys^  the  new  confer- 
ences at  Gateau  Cambresis.  The  disputes  between 
Spain  and  France  were  speedily  arranged:  and  to  cement  the 
friendship  between  the  two  crowns,  it  was  stipulated  that 
Philip  should  marry  the  daughter,  Philibert  the  sister  of 
Henry.  Faithful^  however,  to  his  engagements,  the  Spanish 
monarch  refused  to  sign  the  treaty,  till  the  English  cabinet 
should  be  satisfied:  and  he  even  offered  to  continue  the  war 
for  six  years,  provided  Elizabeth  would  bind  herself  not  to 
conclude  a  separate  peace  during  that  period.  Cecil  and  his 
colleagues  found  themselves  in  a  most  perplexing  dilemma. 
On  the  one  hand,  to  surrender  the  claim  to  Calais  would  ex' 
pose  them  to  the  hatred  of  the  nation:  on  the  other,  the  po- 
verty of  the  exchequer,  the  want  of  disciplined  troops,  and 
above  all,  the  unsettled  state  of  religion,  forbade  them  to  pro- 

r  b  19        ^^^^^  the  war.    The  ambassadors  were  finally  in- 
structed to  obtain  the  best  terms  in  their  power; 
but  to  conclude  a  peace,  whatever  sacrifices  it  might  cost 
With  the  aid  of  the  Spanish  negociators,  they  debated  every 
point,  gradually  receded  from  one  demand  to  another;  and 

A  ril2  ultimately  subscribed  to  the  conditions  dictated 
^  '  by  their  adversaries.  The  restoration  of  Calais 
formed  the  prominent  article  in  the  treaty.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  most  christian  king  should  retain  possession  during 
the  next  eight  years;  that  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  he 
should  restore  the  town  with  its  dependencies  to  Elizabeth, 
under  the  penalty  of  500,000  crowns;  and  that  he  should  de- 
liver, as  security  for  that  sum,  the  persons  of  four  French 
noblemen,  and  the  bonds  of  eight  foreign  merchants.  This 
.  article  was  meant  to  cover  the  honour  of  the  queen,  and  to 
amuse  the  expectations  of  the  people:  whatever  expectation  it 
might  excite,  was  extinguished  by  the  following  provision, 
that  if  Henry,  or  the  king  and  queen  of  Scotland,  should 
make  any  attempt  by  arms  directly  or  indirectly  against  the 
territories  or  subjects  of  Elizabeth;  or  Elizabeth  against  the 
territories  or  subjects  of  the  other  contracting  parties,  the 
former  should  from  that  moment  forfeit  all  right  to  the  reten- 
tion, the  latter,  her  claim  to  the  restoration  of  the  town."* 
It  was  evident  that  at  the  expiration  of  eight  years,  French 
ingenuity  would  easily  discover  some  real  or  pretended  in- 

*  See  the  whole  of  the  proceedings  in  Forbes,  State  Papers,  i.  1—81. 
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fraction  of  the  treaty,  on  which  the  king  might  ground  his 
refusal  to  restore  the  plape.    This  consequence  was  foreseen 
by  the  public:  the  terms  were  condemned  as  prejudicial  and 
disgraceful:  and  the  ministers,  to  divert  the  indignation  of  the 
people,  ordered  the  lord  Wentworth,  the  governor  of  Calais, 
and  Chamberlayne  and  Hurlestone,  captains  of  the  castle  and 
the  Risbank,  to  be  brought  to  trial  on  charges  of  cowardice 
and  treason.     The  former  was  acquitted  by  his      ^    -j  22. 
peers:  the  latter  were  found  guilty  and  condemn- 
ed.     But  the  trials  had  served  the  purpose  of  the         ^^' 
court:  and  the  sentence  was  never  carried  into  execution. 

During  the  negociation  no  mention  was  made 
of  one  cause  of  offence,  which  had  sunk  deeply     g^otland  ^** 
into  the   breast  of  Elizabeth.     Ever  since  her 
accession  she  had,  as  heiress  to  the  rights  of  her  predecessor, 
styled  herself  queen  of  France.     The  title  was  ridiculous, 
inasmuch  as  by  the  fundamental  laws  of  that  kingdom  no  fe-^ 
male  could  inherit  the  crown :  but  it  had  previously  been 
adopted  by  Mary,  and  was  considered  the  best  expedient  by 
which  the  queen  could. transmit  this  ancient,  but  useless  bau- 
ble to  her  successors.     Henry  of  France  did  not  complain : 
but  to  retaliate,  as  he  pretended,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  acted  seriously,*  he  caused  his  daughter-in-law  to 
adopt  occasionally  the  style  of  queen  of  England  and  Ireland. 
This  assumption  not  only  wounded  the  pride,  it  alarmed  the 
jealousy  of  Elizabeth:  it  proved  to  her,  that  in  the  estimation 
of  Henry  she  was  a  bastard:  and  it  taught  her  to. apprehend 
that,  on  some  future  occasion,  Mary  Stuart  might  dispute  with 
her  the  right  to  the  English  crown.     She  had,  however,  the 
prudence  to  suppress  her  feelings.     She  concluded  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  Mary  at  Cateau  Cambresis;  engaged  to  afford 
no  aid  nor  asylum  to  the  Scottish  rebels;  and  swore  on  the 
gospels  faithfully  to  observe  these  conditions.     But  Cecil  had 
at  the  same  time  a  very  different  object  in  contemplation. 
He  knew  that  the  Scottish  reformers  had  taken  up  arms  in 
opposition  to  the  queen  regent,  and  he  resolved  to  foment 
their  discontent,  and  to  support  their  rebellion.     By  enabling 
them  to  triumph  over  the  authority  of  their  sovereign,  Eliza- 
beth might  wrest  from  the  Scottish  queen  a  renunciation  of 
her  claim:  the  French  influence  in  Scotland  would  be  anni- 

•  See  Noailles,  ii.  250.  "Youknowe,"  said  the  cardinal  of  Lorniin, 
•*  at  that  time  we  were  at  warre  with  youe:  by  meancs  ^whereof  we  spared 
not  to  do  any  thing  that  might  tnche  yoiic  in  honour  or  otherwise."  Forbes, 
i.  340.  In  the  peace  which  took  phice  was  an  article  saving  to  aU  parties 
their  former  pretensions;  whence  it  was  inferred  that  Mary  was  justified  in 
using  the  same  style  afterwards.     Ibid.  339. 
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hilated:  the  new  worship  would  be  established:  and  the  Scot- 
tish crown  might  probably  be  transferred  from  the  head  of 
Mary  to  that  of  a  protestant  branch  of  the  house  of  Stuart 
In  private  he  carried  his  views  even  farther;  and  revealed  to 
his  confidential  friends  his  hope  that  by  the  marriage  of  the 
new  sovereign  with  the  English  queen,  the  two  realms  might 
be  incorporated  into  one  powerful  and  protestant  kingdom.* 
In  the  pursuit  of  such  magnificent  objects,  it  would  indeed 
be  necessary  to  violate  the  peace  which  had  been  so  lately 
ratified,  and  to  aid  rebellious  subjects  against  the  legitimate 
authority  of  their  sovereign:  but  in  the  political  creed  of  the 
secretary,  the  end  was  held  to  sanctify  the  means;  and  his 
conduct  during  the  war  of  the  reformation  in  Scotland  will 
develop  those  maxims  of  state,  which  during  the  greater 
part  of  Elizabeth's  reign  prevailed  in  the  English  council. 
Previously,  however,  it  will  be  necessary  to  lay  before  the 
reader  the  origin  of  the  contest  between  the  Scottish  lords 
and  their  sovereign. 

Of  all  the  European  churches  there  was  per- 

f  mati*  "^^  '^^P*  ^^^  ^"®  better  prepared  to  receive  the  seed 
of  the  new  gospel  than  that  of  Scotland.  Dur- 
ing  a  long  course  of  years  the  highest  dignities  had,  With 
few  exceptions,  been  possessed  by  the  illegitimatet  or  younger 
sons  of  the  most  powerful  families,  men  who,  without  learn- 
ing or  morality  themselves,  paid  little  attention  to  the  learning 
or  morality  of  their  inferiors.  The  pride  of  the  clergy,  their 
negligence  in  the  discharge  of  their  functions,  and  the  rigour 
with  which  they  exacted  their  dues,  had  become  favourite 
subjects  of  popular  censure:  and  when  the  new  preachers 
appeared,  they  dexterously  availed  themselves  of  the  humour 
of  the  time,  and  seasoned  their  discourses  against  the  doc- 
trines, with  invectives  against  the  vices-,  of  the  churchmen, 

*  That  Cecil  actually  contemplated  such  erents  as  the  result  of  his  policy, 
and  that  the  Scottish  reformers  bad  the  same  objects  in  view,  is  evident 
from  numerous  passages  in  their  private  correspondence,  some  of  which 
will  be  found  in  the  following  pages.  See  Sadler's  State  Papers,  i.  377. 
573.  681.  Forbes,  14f.  435,  436.  Elizabeth  asserts,  in  her  instructions 
to  lord  Shrewsbury,  that  there  had  been  an  intent  to  deprive  Mary  of  her 
crown,  but  that  she  prevented  it.     Cotton  MSS.  CaL  c.  ix.  50. 

t  James  V.  had  provided  for  his  illegitimate  children  by  making  them 
abbots  and  priors  of  Holyrood  hoase,  Kelso,  Melrose,  Coldingham,  and  St. 
Andrew's.  It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  these  commendatory  abbots 
and  priors  received  the  income,  but  interfered  not  with  tIi«idomestic  econo- 
my of  the  monastery,  lliough  they  seldom  took  orders,  they  ranked  as 
clergymen,  and  by  Uieir  vices  contributed  to  throw  an  odium  on  the  pro- 
fession. *rhey  becaift^,  however,  converts  to  the  new  doctrines-,  and  thus 
contrived  to  secure  the  lauds  of  their  benefices,  or  an  equivalent,  to  them- 
selves and  their  posterity. 


• 
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Both  the  jHrelates,  and  the  earl  of  Arraoi  the  governor  of  the 
kingdom^  were  alarmed.  The  former  assembled  in  convoca- 
tion, and  enacted  several  canons,  which  had  for  their  object 
to  regulate  the  morals  of  the  clej|^,  to  enforce  the  duty  of 
public  instruction,  and  to  repres^Kuses  in  the  collection  of 
the  clerical  dues.*  Arran,  in  two Wccessive  parliaments^  re- 
vived the  old  statutes  against  the  teachers  of  heretical  doc- 
trines; and  strengthened  them  with  the  addition  of  new 
penalties,  t  But  the  transfer  of  the  regency  from 
Arran  to  the  queen  mother  allowed  the  reformers  a^^'M2 
time  to  breathe.  During  the  struggle  the  lords,  ^^ 
by  whom  they  were  favoured,  had  attached  themselves  to  her 
interests;  and  they  now  expected  forbearance,  if  not  protec- 
tion, from  her  gratitude.  The  number  of  the  missionariet 
was  increased  by  the  arrival  of  several  preachers,  who  fled 
from  the  persecution  in  England:  and  the  return  ^^^^ 
of  John  Knox  from  Geneva,  gave  a  new  impulse 
to  their  zeal.  The  enthusiasm  of  this  apostle,  the  severity 
of  his  manner,  his  rude  but  commanding  eloquence,  soon 
raised  him  to  a  high  pre-eminence  above  his  fellows.  At  his 
suggestion,  the  chief  of  the  converts  assembled  in  Mearns, 
and  subscribed  a  covenant,  by  which  they  bound  themselves 
to  renounce  for  ever  the  communion  of  the  established  church, 
and  to  maintain  what  they  held  to  be  the  true  doctrine  of  the 
gospel.  But  his  boldness  was  met  with  threats  of  vengeance: 
and  preferring  the  duty  of  watching  over  the  infant  church 
to  the  glory  of  martyrdom,  he  hastened  back  to  Geneva, 
whence  by  letters  he  supplied  the  neophytes  with  ghostly 
coun0el,  resolving  their  doubts,  chastising  their  timidity,  and 
inflaming  their  zeal.  One  thing  he  most  earnestly  inculcated, 
the  distinction  between  civil  and  religious  obeaiencin.  The 
former  was  due  in  civil  matters  to  the  civil  magistrate :  the 
latter  to  God  alone:  whence  he  drew  this  important  inference, 
that,  in  defiance  of  the  legislature  and  the  sovereign,  it  was 
their  duty  to  extirpate  idolatry  wherever  they  found  it,  to 
establish  the  gospel,  and  in  defence  of  theiir  proceedings  to 
oppose  force  to  force.]:    This  doctrine,  the  parent  of  sedition 

•  WUlcins,  Con.  iv.  46,  47.  69.  72.  78. 
t  Black  Acts,  147. 151,  152. 154. 

♦  Strype,  119.  "  Whilk  thing,  cfter  aU  hupiill  requist,  yf  ye  can  not  at- 
teane,  then  with  oppin  and  solemp  protestation  of  your  obedience  to  be 
siren  to  the  authority  in  all  thingis  not  planelie  repugnyin^  to  God,  ye  law- 
tuUie  may  attemp  the  extreamitie,  whilk  is  to  provvd  (whidder  the  autori- 
tie  will  consent  or  no,)  that  Chtystis  evangell  may  be  trewlie  preachit,  and 
Ins  holie  sacramentis  rychtlie  ministerit  unto  you,  and  to  your  brethren  the 
siibjectis  of  that  realme.  And  farder  ye  lawfulUe  may,  ye,  and  thairto  is 
bound,  to  defend  your  brethren  from  persecutioun  and  tiranny,  be  it  a£;ains 
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and  civil  war,  was  gratefally  received,  and  practically  adopt- 
ed. The  proselytes,  inflamed  by  the  lessons  of  their  teacher, 
and  the  scriptural  denunciations  against  idolatry,  abolished, 
wherever  they  had  pow^the  worship  established  by  law, 
expelled  the  clergy,  disi^||Nd  the  monasteries,  and  gave  the 
ornanoents  of  the  churches,  often  the  churches  themselves,  to 
the  flames.*  . 

It  was  With  pain  that  the  queen  regent  viewed 
l^rriage  of  these  illegal  proceedings.  But  she  dared  not  op- 
Stutft  P^^  ^^  punish  at  a  time,  when  the  approaching 

marriage  of   her  daughter  to  the  dauphin  of 
France  admonished  her  to  win  by  condescension,  rather  than 
alienate  by  severity.     Her  efforts  were  successful:  both  par- 
ties joined  in  gratifying  her  wishes:  and  the  estates  not  only 
consented  to  the  marriage,  but  named  a  deputa- 
D     14        ^^^^  ^  assist  at  the  ceremony.     Mary  Stuart  had 
just  completed  her  fifteenth  year.     She  was  mar- 
April  24.       ^*^^  ^°  Francis,  a  prince  of  nearly  the  same  age, 
in  the  cathedral  of  Paris:  he  was  immediately 
saluted  by  his  consort,  with  the  titl^  of  king-dauphin:  and  to 
cement  the  union  of  the  two  nations,  the  natives  of  each  were 
by  legislative  acts  naturalized  in  the  other.t 

The  reformers  had  been  fully  aware,  that  by  consenting  to 
the  union  of  their  young  sovereign  with  the  heir  apparent  of 
the  French  monarchy,  they  should  yield  a  considerable  ad- 
vantage to  the  catholics:  and  therefore,  to  compound  the  mat- 
ter with  their  consciences,  they  had,  previously 
^^^^U  to  the  opening  of  the  parliament,  entered  into  a 
new  religious  covenant.  The  subscribers,  with 
the  earls  of  Argyle,  Morton,  and  Glencairn  at  their  head, 
assuming  the  title  of"  the  congregation  of  the  Lord,'^  bound 
themselves  to  strive  to  the  death  in  the  cause  of  their  master, 
to  procure  and  maintain  faithful  ministers  of  the  gospel^  to 
defend  them,  the  whole  congregation,  and  every  member 
thereof,  to  the  whole  of  their  power,  and  at  the  hazard  of 
their  lives :  to  forsake  thecongregation  of  Satan  (the  esta- 
blished {church),  and  to  declare  themselves  manifest  enemies 
to  it,  to  its  abominations,  and  its  idolatry.  J 

princes  or  emprioris  to  the  uttermost  of  your  power."  Letter  of  Knox 
apud  M'Crie,  notes,  p.  461. 

•  It  is  not  true,  that  the  burning- of  churclvesi  he  w^isbe^n  by  Knox  at 
Perth.  These  excesses  are  mentioned  thrice  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
council  held  in  Edinburgh,  which  wiis  dissolved  l)efore  the  arrival  of  Knox 
in  Scotland.     Wilk.  Con.  xy.  208,  209.  211. 

t  Keith,  74,  75.  4   Keilji,  C^6, 
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When  the  purport  of  thia  covenant  became 
knowni  it  was  considered  by  the  opposite  parly    S*"***^  ^ 
as  a  declaration  of  war.    The  archbishop  of  St     ^f^^  ^ 
Andrew's^  as  if  he  soMght  to  probe  the  sincerity    t«fent 
of  the  subscribers,  urged  the  execution  of  the 
laws  made  or  revived  under  the  administration 
of  his  brother,  the  late  governor:  and  Walter        1558. 
Milne,  originally  a  friar,  but  for  many  years  a       ApnL 
preacher  of  the  new  doctrines,  suffered  at  the  stake.    His 
fate,  instead  of  intimidating,  aroused  the  zeal  of  the  reform* 
ers.     They  rose  in  their  demands:  their  opponents  were 
equally  importunate;  and  all  the  efforts  of  the  regent  to  paci- 
fy and  conciliate  the  two  parties,  proved  ineffectual.     At  her 
request  the  archbishop  convened  a  national  council,  by  which 
the  canons  lately  made  were  confirmed,  and  an  abstract  of 
doctrine  was  pubh'shed  in  explanation  of  the  tenets  misre- 
presented by  the  missionaries.*    But  the  lords  of  the  congre« 
gation  did  not  wait  for  the  result  of  the  council.     They  esta- 
blished the  new  service  in  Perth:t  and  the  queen  immediately 
summoned  three  of  the  preachers  to  answer  at  Stirling,  for 
this  new  violation  of  the  law.     They  refused  to  appear;  and 
on  the  appointed  day  were,  according  to  the  forms  of  the 
Scottish  judicature  condemned  as  outlaws,  with  a  notifieation 
that  all  who  might  hereafter  aid  or  protect  them,  should  be 
treated  as  rebels. 

Knox  had  long  ago  left  Geneva:  but  had  been 
detained  six  weeks  at  Dieppe,  by  a  fruitless  at-      xoril^ 
tempt  to  procure  from  Elizabeth  a  license  to 
travel  through  her  dominions.     He,  however,  reached  Perth 
a   few  da3'S   before  judgment  was  pronounced  ag^iinst  the 
preachers.     When  the   intelligence  arrived,  he 
hastened  to  the  pulpit:   the  indignation   which  ^ 

*  It  teaches  that  it  is  lawful  to  beg  of  the  saints  their  prayers  in  favour 
of  sinners,  and  to  keep  the  images  of  Christ  and  his  saints  as  representa- 
tions of  them,  and  inducements  to  the  imitation  of  their  virtues:  that  there 
is  a  pqrgatory  after  the  present  life,  in  which  is  suffered  the  punishment 
yet  due  to  sin:  that  in  the  eueharist  is  the  true  body  and  blood  of  Christ: 
that  communion  under  both  kinds  is  annecessaiy :  and  that  the  sacrifice  of 
the  niass,  established  in  remembrance  of  the  sunerings  of  Christ,  availethg 
through  the  merit  of  those  sufferings,  both  the  iiying  and  the  dead«  Wilk. 
Con.  iv.  2t3. 

f  That  the  Scottish  reformers  used  a  written  form  of  worship  at  first,  is 
certain.  (Knox,  Hist  101.)  The  only  dispute  is,  whether  it  were  Uie 
form  used  by  the  exiles  at  Geneva,  or  the  liturgy  of  Edward  VI.  If  the 
former,  as  is  often  maintained,  they  roust  have  occasionally  exchanged  it 
for  the  latter,  probably  to  please  Elizabeth:  for  Cecil  writes,  July  9, 1559, 
"  they  have  received  the  service  of  the  chirch  of  England,  according  to 
king  Edward's  booke."    Forbes,  i.  155.    ' 
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glowed  in  his  breast  was  soon  communicated  to  hia  hearers: 
and  the  crowds  maddened  by  his  invectives,  defaced  the  or- 
naments of  the  church,  demolished  the  magnificent  fabric  of 
the  charter  house,  with  several  other  convents,  and  threw  into 
the  flames,  whatever  had  been  contaminated  in  their  eyes,  by 
its  use  in  the  established  worship.*  In  the  language  of  the 
saints,  Perth  was  said  to  be  ^'  reformed.'' 

The  regent,  accompanied  by  the  earl  of  Arran, 
Open  WW.     ^j^^  jj^^j  assumed  the  French  tide  of  duke  of 

Chastelherault,  and  the  earl  of  Huntley,  advanced  towards 
Perth:  and  the  congregationalists  assembled  in  force  to  oppose 
her  progress.  No  blood  was  shed.  As  often  as  the  armies 
met  in  the  field,  they  were  separated  by  a  temporary  suspen- 
sion of  hostilities.  Projects  of  pacification  were  repeatedly 
proposed,  adopted,  broken  and  renewed.  But  on  every  oc- 
casion the  advantage  was  on  the  part  of  the  congregationalists. 
Their  zeal  refused  to  be  bound  by  any  compact,  which  might 
interfere  with  their  consciences:  wherever  they  came,  they 
resumed  their  missionary  labours,  with  the  gospel  in  one 

.  29  hand*,  and  the  firebrand  in  the  other:t  and  Crail, 
Anstruther,  Scone,  Stirling,  Cambuskenneth,  and 
Linlithgow,  were  purged  from  the  pollutions  of  popery.  As 
they  advanced,  the  capital  opened  its  gates;  the  regent  sought 
an  asylum  in  the  castle  of  Dunbar:  and  the  cause  of  the  roy- 
alists appeared  desperate.  But  Scottish  warfare  was  always 
marked  with  sudden  alternations  of  misfortune  and  success. 
The  adherents  of  the  opposite  parties  generally  acted  inde- 
pendently of  their  chiefs:  they  joined  or  abandoned  the  army 
at  their  pleasure;  and,  it  often  happened  that  those  who  to-day 
could  boast  of  a  decided  superiority,  were  compelled  on  the 
morrow  to  flee  with  diminished  forces  before  a  more  power- 
ful adversary.  So  it  was  on  the  present  occasion.  For  some 
days  the  war  was  carried  on  by  adverse  proclamations:  in  the 
mean  time  the  force  of  the  insurgents  dwindled  away,  that  of 
the  regent  increased:   she   hastily  marched   to- 

Jttij  24.       ^^^  Edinburgh  :  « the  saints,'^ trembled  before 

*  This  was  not  the  first  tumult  excited  by  Knox.    Cecil  says  he  had  al- 
ready done  the  same  at  Dumfries.     Forbes,  131.  ^  ^ 

f  «*  At  length,"  says  Knox  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Anne  Lbcke,  "  they  vere 
content  to  take  assurance  for  eight  days,  permittinic  unto  us  freedom  of 
religpion  in  the  same  time.  In  the  whilk  the  abbay  of  Lindores,  a  place  of 
black  monkes,  distant  from  St  Andrewis  twelve  miles,  we  reformed;  their 
altars  overthrew  we,  their  idols,  vestments  of  idolatrie  and  mass  books  we 
burnt  in  their  presence,  and  commanded  them  to  cast  away  their  monkish 
habiu."  June  23,  1559.  Apud  M<Crie,  545.  This  was  what  he  inter- 
preted to  be  freedom  of  religion !  , 
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the  congregation  of  Satan:  a  capitulatioo  was  signed:  and 
Edinburgh  was  again  occupied  bj  the  royalists.* 

There  was  in  these  proceedings  of  the  Scots,  as  much  per- 
haps of  worldly  policy  as  of  religious  fanaticism.     While 
Knox  animated  the  zealots  with  promises  of  su- 
pernatural aid,  Cecil  had  kept  alive  the  hopes  of    Elizabeth 
the  more  cautious  with  the  prospect  of  support     ^»PPo»'t*» 
from  the  English  queen.  Their  first  proceedings    ^ti^"*^" 
had  answered  his  expectatidns:  but  their  subse- 
quent retreat  from  the  capital,  and  the  military  preparations 
on  the  coast  of  France,  convinced  him,  that  they  mu|t  make 
their  peace  with  Mary,  unless  they  were  powerfully  supported 
by  Elizabeth.  He  applied  to  her  in  their  favour:  to  his  surprise 
and  distress  he  found  her  irresolute.     The  queen  hated  the 
principles  of  Knox,  and  the  fanaticism  of  his  disciplesrt  she 
deemed  it  unworthy  of  a  crowned  head  to  foment  rebellion 
among  the  subjects  of  a  neighbouring  and  friendly  sovereign: 
and  she  respected  the  oaths  which  she  had  so  recently  taken, 
to  preserve  the  peace  with  the  queen  of  Scots,  and  to  refuse 
an  asylum  to  all  Scottish  rebels  and  traitors.     But  the  sophis- 
try of  Cecil  had  prepared  answers  to  every  objec- 
tion.    The  queen  ot  England  had,  he  maintained,         ^^'    ' 
a  better  right  to  the  superiority  over  Scotland,  than  Mary  had 
to  the  possession  of  the  Scottish  crown :  it  was  not  a  question 
between  subjects  and  their  natural  prince,  in  which  a  foreign 
power  had  no  right  to  interfere;  but  between  vassals  and  the 
mesne  lord,  in  which  the  superior  was  bound  in  honour  and 
conscience  to  defend  the  liberties  of  the  former  against  the 
tyranny  of  the  latter.     In  the  present  case,  however,  self- 
preservation,  a  principle  paramount  to  every  other  motive, 
concurred   with  the  duty  of  Elizabeth.     The  French  king 
looked  on  the  queen  as  illegitimate,  and  esteemed  his  own 
wife  the  rightful  heir  to  the  English  crown.     Were  he  per- 
mitted to  retain  a  footing  in  Scotland,  Elizabeth  could  never 

•  About  this  time,  July  10,  died  Henry,  king  of  France:  the  reader  may 
peruse  in  Robertson's  History  of  Scotland  an  elaborate  statement  of  the 
conciliatory  measures  which  he  ascribes  to  that  monarch,  but  which,  he 
pretends,  were  ezchang-fed  after  his  death  for  others  of  a  more  hostile  de- 
scription by  the  ambition  of  the  princes  of  Tjorrain,  such  as  the  expedition 
under  Elbceuf,  and  the  attempted  arrest  of  the  earl  of  Arran,  that  by  send- 
ing so  illustrious  a  victim  to  the  stake  they  miglit  strike  terror  into  the 
minds  of  the  reformers.  Unfortunately  the  whole  system  is  overturned  bj 
the  despatches  of  Throckmorton ;  from  which  we  learn  that  the  expedition 
was  prepared,  and  the  arrest  attempted,  by  the  orders  of  Henry  himself,  at 
the  very  time  when  Robertson  represents  the  influence  of  the  house  of 
Gaise,  as  reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb.     Forbes,  97.  101.  118.  144.  148, 149. 

t  Sec  note  (K)  at  the  end. 
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enjoy  (security.  Were  he  expelled  by  her  aid,  die  wouid 
attach  the  Scots  to  her  interestSy  and  might  despise  the  effo^s 
of  her  enemies."*  This  appeal  to  her  apprehensions  and 
jealousy,  extorted  from  the  queen  a  reluctant  and  quaKfied 
assent  To  deceive  the  public,  the  earl  of  Northumberland, 
sir  James  Sadler,  and  sir  James  Croft,  were  appointed  to  re^ 
form  the  disorders  in  the  Scottish  marches.  But  the  religion 
£>{  Northumberland,  who  was  a  catholic,  rendered  him  unfit 
to  be  intrusted  with  the  real  object  of  the  commission.  His 
colleagues  alone  were  admitted  into  the  secret 
Aug.  8.  They  received  instructions  to  urge  the  Scots  to 
the  resumption  of  hostilities;  to  supply  them  with  money,  to 
promise  them  every  kind  of  aid,  which  could  be  furnished 
without  a  manifest  breach  of  the  peace  between  the  two 
queens;  and  to  induce  them,  if  it  were  possible,  to  depose 
Mary,  and  transfer  the  crown  to  the  house  of  Hatnilton.t 
The  duke  of  Chastelherault,  indeed,  the  head  of  that  house, 
had  hitherU)  been  faithful  to  the  cause  of  his  sovereign:  but 
his  weakness,  inconstancy,  and  ambition  were  well  known: 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  his  allegiance  would  yield  to  the 
temptation  of  a  crown  for  his  descendants;  and  with'that  view 
it  was  resolved  to  hasten  the  return  to  Scotland  of  his  eldest 
son,  now  called  the  earl  of  Arran. 

*  Though  this  may  have  been  the  first  time  Uiat  Elizabeth  was  uzged  te 
support  the  Scots,  the  connexion  between  her  ministers  and  the  ijpur- 
gents  was  so  well  known,  that  even  in  May  and  June  we  find  nirocimor- 
ton  mentioning  "the  queen's  service  in  Scotland,*'  and  recommending 
persons,  •«  as  fit  to  serve  the  queen's  turn  in  Scotland."  Forbes,  101. 119. 
14r,  148. 

f  Sadler,  i.  387—411.  The  most  singular  of  these  documents  is  one  writ- 
ten by  Cecil,  as  a  "  memorial  of  certain  points  meet  for  the  restoring  of  the 
realm  of  Scotland  to  the  ancient  weale."  If  Mary  refhses  certain  demands 
which  he  specifies,  the  lords  ought  to  commit  tlie  government  to  the  next 
lieir:  and  if  she  objects  to  that,  "as  it  is  likely  she  will,  then  it  is  apparent 
that'almigh^  God  is  pleased  to  transfer  from  her  the  rule  of  the  kingdom  for 
the  weale  of  it.  '*  He  next  observes  "  that,  when  Scotland  is  once  made  free, 
/  means  may  be  devised  through  God's  goodness  to  accord  the  two  realms  to 
/  endure  for  time  to  come."    Sadler,  i.  375—3777.     From  this  paper,  dated 

August  5,  it  appears  that  he  preferred  the  Hamiltons  to  the  lord  James. 
The  same  is  more  evident  from  the  instructions  given  to  Sadler.  *«  You 
shall  do  well  to  explore  the  very  truth,  whether  the  lord  James  do  mean 
any  enterprise  towards  the  crown  of  Scotland;  and  if  he  do,  and  the  dtike 
he  found  very  cold  in  his  own  cause,  it  shall  not  be  amiss  to  let  the  lord 
James  follow  his  own  desire  therein;  without  dissuading  or  persuading 
him  any  therein."  Apud  Ch^mers,  ii.  410.  Throckmorton  had  written 
to  Cecd  on  the  27th  of  July,  that  there  was  a  party  in  Scotland  for  the 

g lacing  of  that  nobleman  in  the  state  of  Scotland,  and  that  he  himself  did, 
.  y  aU  the  secret  meanahe  could*  aspire  thereunto."    Forbes,  i.  180. 
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Amtif  if^ho  had  lately  imbibed  the  new  doc- 
trinesi  served  la  the  French  army  as  colonel  of    An«nes- 
the  Sootiisb  guarda,  and,  in  that  capacity  was    ^^e!^"* 
considered  an  honourable  hostage  for  the  loyalty 
of  his  father.     Henry  IL  had  summoned  him  to 
attend  his  duty  at  the  intended  marriages  of  the  ^     ' 

French  princesses  to  the  king  of  Spain,  and  the  duke  of  Savoy; 
but  Arran,  having  sent  an  apology  for  his  absence,  suddenly 
disappeared,  at  the  suggestion,  it  was  believed,  and  with  the 
aid  of  Throckmorton,  the  English  ambassador.*    It  was  in 
vain  tliat  the  police  endeavoured  to  trace  the  footsteps  of  the 
fugitive;  Throckmorton's  agents  accompanied  or  followed  him 
to  Geneva,  whence  he  wrote  a  letter  expressive 
of  his  gratitude  to  the  queen  of  England.t  From         ^  ^   ' 
Geneva  he  came  in  great  privacy  to  London;  was  admitted  to 
a  secret  interview  with  Elizabeth,  and  to  several 
conferences  with  Cecil;  and  then  continued  his         "^' 
journey  in  disguise,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Beaufort,  till, 
with  the  assistance  of  Sadler  and  Croft,  he  reach- 
ed his  father^s  castle  of  Hamilton.  ^^ 

Previously  to  his  arrival,  the  English  commis-    rj^^  ^^^^ 
sioners  had  successfully  laboured  to  rekindle  the    gre^tionin, 
flames  of  civil  war.   They  had  represented  to  the    possessioii'^ 
lords  of  the  congregation  the  justice  of  their  cause,    9^  ^^"^ 
which  had  for  its  object,  **  to  extirpe  idolatrie,      "'^' 
and  delyuer  their  country  from  foreign  gouernment:'^  the 
advantage  they  might  derive  from  the  willingness  of  the  queen 
of  England  to  afford  them  aasistanqe;  and  the  folly  of  post* 
polling  the  attempt,  till  the  regent  should  have  acquired  a 
decided  superiority  by  the  aid  of  her  brothers  of  the  house  of 
Guise^    At  the  same  time  the  report,  that  it  was  intended  to 
annex  Scotland  as  a  province  to  France,  made  a  deep  impres* 

*  This  suspicion  seems  to  have  been  weU  founded.  Throckmorton  re- 
peatedly mentions  it^  but  never  so  much  as  hints  that  it  is  false.  Forbes,  i. 
136.  164.  Robertson,  from  De  Thou,  says  it  was  intended  to  eharg«  Arran 
vith  heresy:  but  the  ambassador,  though  he  speaks  of  the  Aight  and  pur- 
suit of  the  earl  on  twelve  different  occasions,  never  once  alludes  to  any 
such  intention. 

f  Elizabeth  was  highly  displeased.  **It  seemeth,"  she  says,  *'very 
fltmhge  that  the  earl  of  Arran  maketh  mention  in  his  letters,  that  lie  hath 
caase  to  thank  us  for  the  offers  made  to  hym  by  us.  We  be  in  doubt  what 
to  thynk:  and  do  much  mislyke  that  any  such  occasion  should  be  gyven  by 
any  manner  of  message  done  to  hym."  Forbes,  i.  167.  The  indiscreet 
^radtude  of  the  earl  had  nearly  revealed  to  the  queen,  the  secret  and  un- 
authorised practices  of  her  secretary.  But  what  were  these  offers  ?  If  we 
may  believe  Persons,  (and  the  queen^  words  seem  to  support  his  assertion) 
that  in  the  event  of  success  in  toe  war  against  the  queen  regent,  Elizabeth 
trould  marry  Arran.    Philopater,  p.  90. 
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sion  on  the  public  mind:  a  promise  of  neutrality 
®*P^"   •        was  obtained  from  the  duke  of  Chaatelherault: 
and  several  catholic  lords  engaged  to  draw  their  swords  ia 
defence  of  the  liberties  of  their  country.     A  resolution  was 
now  taken  to  rise  in  arms,  and  to  justify  the  measure  by 
charging  the  regent  with  two  breaches  of  the  capitulation  of 
Edinburgh:  1.  by  having  ordered  mass  to  be  celebrated  in 
Holyrood  house;  and  2.  by  having  received  reinforcements 
from  France.     At  this  moment,  Arran,  whose  lirrival  had 
been  hitherto  concealed,  made  himself  known.     He  was  re- 
ceived with  honours  not  due  to  a  subject     His  unexpected 
appearance,  the  report  that  he  was  the  destined  husband  of 
the  queen  of  England,  and  the  seasonable  distribution  of  two 
thousand  pounds,  advanced  by  Sadler,  elevated  the  hopes  of 
the  associated  lords.     On  the  other  hand,  the  queen  regent 
aissumed  a  tone  of  confidence  and  superiority.     She  oflered 
peace,  on  the  basis  of  real  liberty  of  conscience;  and  sum- 
moned her  opponents  to  meet  La  Brosse  and  the  bishop  of 
Amiens,  who  had  been  furnished  with  full  powers  for  that 
purpose.*     But  at  the  same  time  she  informed  them  of  her 
resolution  and  ability  to  maintain  the  rights  of  her  daughter; 
ordered  the  town  and  harbour  of  Leith  to  be  fortified;  and 
boasted  of  the  veterans  who  had  lately  arrived  under  Ocia- 
viano,  a  Milanese  adventurer,  and  of  the  still  more  numerous 
force  which  she  expected  under  her  brother,  the  marqciess 
d'ElbcBuf.   Her  ofier  was,  however,  rejected :  the  duke  openly 
joined  the  congregation;,  and  the  abbeys  of  Paislow,  Kilwin- 
ning, and  Dunfermlin,  were  dissolved.     But  the  impatience 
of  Sadler  and  Croft  wished  for  open  hostilities.     They  com* 
plained  of  the  sluggishness  of  the  confederates:  and  Knox,  to 
aid  their  efforts,  forged  a  letter  from  France  to  the  lord  Jaxpes, 
prior  of  St.  Andrew's,  painting  in  the  most  vivid  colours  the 
Oct  18        ^^ngcr  of  further  procrastination,!  At  length  the 
insurgents  moved  in  considerable  force  towards 

*  Writers  seem  at  a  loss  to  anderstand  the  mimion  of  La  Brosse  and  the 
bishop  of  Amiens.  It  is  thus  explained  by  the  cardinal  of  Lon«iii.  **  They 
went  about  of  their  own  authorite  to  alter  religion,  which  being  adyertiaed 
by  the  quene  regent,  commissions  were  sent  to  have  the  mater  comme  to 
debating  and  deciding:  because  we  were  desirous  to  stay  the  mater  without 
rigeur.  But  they  not  onely  neglected  to  come  to  reason,  but  refused  t'in- 
tend  to  the  commission."  Forbes,  i.  336.  The  offers  of  the  queen,  mnd 
the  refusal  of  the  lords,  are  mentioned  in  Sadler,  i.  501,  502. 

f  At  least  Randall,  the  English  agent  in  Scotland,  believed  it  a  fbrgeiy, 
**  which  I  gesse  to  savor  to  muche  of  Knox  stile  to  come  from  Frauace, 
though  it  will  serve  to  good  purpose."  Sadler,  i.  499.  The  prior  of  St. 
Andrew's  was  James  Stewart,  a  l)astard  son  of  James  V.  by  Margaret  Er* 
skine.  He  became  an  early  proselyte  to  the  reformed  doctrines,  and  was 
created  earl  of  Murray  in  1562. 
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Edinburgh,  while  the  royalists  retired  within  their  intrench- 
ments  at  Leith.  In  the  capital  two  councils  were  formed,  the 
one  under  the  presidency  of  Chastelherault,  for  the  despatch 
of  political  business,  the  other  under  that  of  Knox,  for  the 
regulation  of  spiritual  concerns.  The  first  pronounced  it  ex- 
pedient, the  second  lawful,  to  take  from  the  regent  the  exer- 
cise of  her  authority:  her  deprivation  was  pro-  o  t  22 
claimed  by  sound  of  trumpet:  and  she  herself,  as  <^  *  • 
well  as  her  aiders  and  abettors,  were  declared  enemies  to  the 
country.  This  was  the  first  step  towards  the  accomplishment 
of  the  plan  devised  by  Cecil:  the  second,  if  no  reverse  had 
followed,  would  have  been  to  disown  the  authority  of  the  so- 
vereign. * 

The  queen  regent  was  still  supported  by  the 
earl  of  Huntley,  lord  chancellor,  by  the  earls  Elizabeth 
Marischal  and  Bothwell,  and  by  most  of  the  bi-  money.  * 
shops.  Her  force  amounted  to  between  two  and 
three  thousand  veterans,  Scots  and  Frenchmen,  whose  supe- 
rior discipline  and  experience  rendered  them  more  than  a 
match  for  the  bravery  and  enthusiasm  of  the  ten  thousand 
men,  led  by  the  chiefs  of  the  congregation,  the  duke,  the  lord 
James,  and  the  earls  of  Arran,  Glencairn,  Cassilis,  Monteith, 
and  Eglinton.  In  an  attack  on  the  intrenchments  at  Leith, 
the  latter  were  repulsed  with  some  loss.  Instead  of  condoling, 
Sadler  and  Croft  rejoiced  at  their  misfortune.  "  The  affray,"* 
they  exclaimed,  '<is  begun:  blood  has  at  last  flowed,  and  it 
will  be  long  before  it  can  be  staunched."t  But  in  Knox  and 
Cecil  it  created  a  well-founded  doubt  of  the  ultimate  result. 
Knox,  in  the  most  urgent  terms,  demanded  the  aid  of  two 
thousand  English  troops:  and,  anticipating  the  objection  which 
might  be  drawn  from  the  existence  of  peace  between  the  two 
crowns,  suggested  that  they  should  serve  as  volunteers,  in 
apparent  opposition  to  the  will  of  their  sovereign,  and  under 
a  sentence  of  outlawry  and  treason.  |  But  Cecil  though  he 
knew  that  '<  the  Scots  could  clyme  no  wall8;"§  dared  not 

*  If  the  reader  turn  back  to  note  44»  he  will  see  how  exactly  the  insur- 
gents had  followed  the  directions  of  the  English  secretary.  It  appears  from 
Knox,  that  they  intended  to  follow  then  to  the  end.  He  thus  writes  to 
Kailton,  one  of  the  agents  of  the  secretary:  <*  She  is  deprived  of  all  autho- 
ritie  and  regiment  among  us. — The  authoritie  of  the  French  king  and 
queene  is  yet  receaved,  and  wilbe  in  wourdtf  till  thee  deny  our  most  just 
requeastes,  which  ye  shall,  God  willing,  schortlie  hereafter  onderstand." 
Oct.  30.    Sadler,  i.  680.  flbid.  514. 

i  Keith,  App.  40.  Cecil  observes,  with  respect  to  this  or  some  similar 
demand  of  Knox:  **  sureUe  I  lyke  not  Rnoxees  audacitie,  which  also  was 
well  tamed  in  your  answer.  His  writings  doo  no  good  here:  and  therefore 
I  doo  rather  suppress  them:  and  yet  I  mean  not  but  that  ye  shuld  contynue 
in  sendjmg  them.*'    Sadler,  i.  535.     ,  %  Ibid.  514. 
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recommend  so  hypocritical  a  measure.  He  seryed  a  miatreasi 
whOy  to  use  his  owd  expression,  ^<  if  to-day  she  was  more  than 
man,  would  to-morrow  be  less  than  woman.''  Elizabiesth  was 
imperious,  but  inconstant;  jealous  of  her  own  safety,  but  also 
jealous  of  her  reputation:  willing  to  injure,  by  every  meana  ia 
ner  power,  a  rival  queen,  but  unwilling  to  be  considered  by 
the  world  as  the  abettor  of  insurrection  and  treason.  Hitherto 
she  had  been  induced  to  approve  of  his  connexion  with  the 
Scots :  but  it  had  required  all  the  arts  of.  the  minister,  all  the 
intrigues  of  his  confidential  friends,  to  keep  her  steady  to  his 
purpose.  Among  these  friends,  the  most  useful  was  Throck- 
morton, the  ambassador  in  France,  who  by  transmitting  re< 
ports  often  apocryphal,  almost  always  exaggerated,  and  by 
suggesting  as  from  himself  to  Cecil  that  advice,  which  Cecil 
dared  not  openly  tender  to  the  queen,  had  succeeded  in  con- 
firming  her  jealousy,  and  keeping  alive  her  apprehensions. 

s  Dt  24  Now  he  solicited  and  obtained  the  permission  to 
return  home,  ostensibly  to  visit  his  wife,  who  lay 

Oct  11.  dangerously  ill,  in  reality  to  communicate  to  his 
sovereign  secrets,  which  he  dared  not  commit  to 

fiper.  What  these  secrets  were,  we  shall  afterwards  learn, 
he  result  of  his  representations  was,  that  the  queen,  on  the 
N  V  12  ground  ^«  that  it  was  true,  that  whensoever  the 
French  should  make  an  end  with  Scotland,  they 
would  begin  with  England,"  authorized  Cecil  to  aid  the  lords 
of  the  congregation  with  advice  and  money.  For  his  greater 
security,  she  signed  the  warrant:  and  the  few  counsellors, 
who  were  in  the  secret,  witnessed  her  signature* 

The  next  post,  however,  brought  the  most  per- 
d  ^Yn^rom  P^®^**^S  intelligence.  The  Scots  had  attacked  the 
the  capital,  enemy  near  Restalrig.  They  were  received  wi  th 
Not.  6.  equal  courage  and  superior  skill;  and  after  a  sharp 
skirmish,  had  fled  into  the  city.  Though  their 
loss  did  not  exceed  a  hundred  men;  though  Knox  had  sum- 
moned them  to  the  church,  to  hear  the  *<  promises  of  God;" 
though  the  royalists  had  returned  to  their  intrenchmeuts  at 
Leith;  yet  a  sudden  panic  diffused  itself  through  the  capital: 
the  pulpit  of  the  apostle  was  deserted;  the  leaders  shared  in 

*  The  witnesses  were  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  lord  Clinton,  lord  Howard 
of  Effingham,  Parry,  Cecil,  Petre.  Sadler,  i.  566 — 573^  and  Wotton,  ibid, 
note.  Sadler  had  informed  Cecil  that  the  earl  of  Bothwell,  the  sheriff  of 
the  county  of  Edinburgh,  had  seized  and  carried  off*  1000/.  which  he  had 
sent  to  the  lords  of  the  congpregation.  The  secretary,  aware  of  the  pam- 
mony  of  the  queen,  was  careful  to  conceal  the  fact  from  her  till  she  had 
sisned  the  warrant.  *'  Nevertheless."  he  adds,  **  hyr  majestic  shall  knowe 
of  the  loss  to-morrow,  though  it  will  be  to  s^one."    Ibid. 
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the  consternation  with  their  followers;  and  before  midnight 
the  road  to  Linlithgow  was  covered  with  fugitiyes  of  every 
description.  The  darkness  added  to  their  terrors:  they  per- 
suaded themselves  that  the  French  gens  d'armes  were  pursa* 
ing  at  their  heels;  nor  did  they  slacken  their  speed  till  they 
had  reached  Stirling,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles.  j^  ^ 
Both  saints  and  warriors  were  overwhelmed  with 
shame  and  despondency:  but  Knox  displayed  his  wonted  ood« 
fidence,  and  resumed  the  sermon  which  had  been  interrupted^ 
by  their  flig)it  fron^  Edinburgh.  Why,  he  asked,  had  the 
army  of  God  quailed  before  the  uncireumcised  Philistines^ 
It  was  on  account  of  their  sins;  of  the  ambition  of  this  chief-^ 
tain ;  of  the  avarice  of  another;  of  the  lewdness  of  a  third,  and 
5f  the  presumption  and  pusillanimity  of  all.  But  let  them 
only  turn  to  the  Lord;  let  them  acknowledge  their  sinfulness 
and  insufficiency;  and  the  tribes  of  Israel  would  again  prevail 
over  the  recreant  Benjamites;  the  eternal  truth  of  the  eternal 
God  would  triumph  over  the  efforts  of  idolatry  and  supersti* 
tion.  His  eloquence  rekindled  the  fanaticism  and  the  hopes 
of  his  hearers:  and  the  lor(]s,  though  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  they  had  individually  smarted  under  the  lash  of  hiaf 
invective,  tolerated  the  boldness  of  the  apostle  for  the  benefit 
of  that  influence  which  he  exercised  over  their  followers.* 

This  intelligence,  though  it  checked  the  ex- 
ultation, invigorated  the  efforts,  of  Cecil.     After    a'^*®^^. 
a  struggle  of  two  days  his  influence  in  the  Eng^    |^» 
lish  cabinet  prevailed.    The  Scots  were  urged  to     Nov.  14. 
proceed  with  their  enterprise:  they  received  pro- 
mises of  money  to  pay,  and  of  officers  to  discipline  their 
forces:  and  were  assured  that  a  fleet  ahould  be  equipped  to 
intercept  all  communication  between  Leith  ai^d  France;  and 
that  an  army  should  be  stationed  on  the  bordd(;s,  to  avail  it- 
self of  the  first  favourable  opportunity  to  espouse  their  cause. 
In  return  it  was  required  that  they  should  send  to  Lon- 
don an  accredited  agent  with  a  petition  for  support,  that  the 
queen  might  afterwards  have  some  instrument  to  produce  in 
justification  of  her  conduct!    The  person  chosen  for  this  of- 
fice was  the  younger  Maitland,  of  Lethington,  a  statesman  of 
great  abilities,  who  had  been  secretary  to  the  queen  regent, 
out  lately  deserting  to  the  congregationists,  had  betrayed  to 

*  Knox,  Historie,  194—197.  Sadler,  i.  554.  563.  Randall  complaiiM 
greatly  of  the  lorda:  '*  Syns  tbe  taking  of  the  monev,  and  the  commytng  of 
the  Frenchmen  to  the  gates  of  Edinburgh,  I  have  found  the  roost  parte  of 
our  nobles  and  others  such,  as  I  knowe  not  whome  woorthiVie  to  commend." 
Ibid. 

t  Sadler,  i.  574—578.  581.  602. 

Vol.  VII.  8S 
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them  the  secrets  of  his  mistress.  Maitland  came  clandestine- 
ly to  London;  presented  to  Elizabeth  a  petition^  which  had 
been  previously  composed  by  Cecil  and  approved  by  her* 
self;*  and,  when  she  asked  him  for  a  pledge  of  the  fidelity  of 
his  employers,  offered  her  the  selection  of  six  out  of  twelve 
hostages,  the  children  of  the  first  families  in  Scotland. 

It  chanced  that  one  morning,  at  an  early  hour,  Maitland 
was  seen  to  enter  the  lodgings  of  Throckmortortt  The  cir- 
j.  ^Q  cumstance  awakened  the  suspicion  of  Gilles  de 
Noailles,  the  French  ambassador,  who  immediate- 
ly demanded,  bath  from  the  queen  and  from  the  council,  an 
explanation  of  the  warlike  preparations  in  the  river  and  in 
the  northern  counties.  Elizabeth  assured  him  of  her  deter* 
mination  to  maintain  the  peace  of  Gateau:  and  as  a  proof  of  her 
sincerity,  wished  that  the  curse  of  heaven  might  light  on  the 
head  of  that  prince,  who  should  be  the  first  to  violate  it.  The 
council  replied,  that  Francis  and  Mary,  by  assuming  the 
style  and  arms  of  England,  had  furnished  ample  ground  for 
apprehension:  and  that  while  the  French  monarch  continued 
to  recruit  his  forces,  both  at  home  and  in  Scotland,  they 
should  be  wanting  in  their  duty,  if  they  did  not  advise  the 
queen  to  prepare  for  the  defence  of  her  own  dominions. 
Noailles,  however,  was  not  deceived.  He  denounced  the 
hostile  intention  of  the  English  cabinet  to  his  sovereign,  and 
to  the  queen  regent  of  Scouand.! 

*  Sadler,  i.  569.  60S.-«Several  writers  have  given  Maithuid  credit  for 
the  ability  displayed  in  this  paper.     They  little  knew  that  it  was  in  reali^ 
the  composition  of  Cecil.    This  minister  having  communicated  it  to  the 
queen,  sent  it  to  Sadler,  with  instructions  to  conceal  the  real  author,  and  to 
induce  the  Scots,  ^by  practice,"  to  adopt  it  for  their  own.     Aware,  how- 
ever, that  Sadler  might  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  those  passages  which 
contained  protestationa  of  allegiance  to  Mary,  with  the  known  intention  of 
the  parties  to  deprive  her  of  the  crown,  he  observes,  '*  The  allowance  of 
ther  dutyes  to  the  quen  is  here  thought  necessary  both  for  contentation  of 
the  world,  and  for  the  honour  of  the  quene's  majestye:  and  therdforei, 
»  whatsoever  the  Scots  may  be  compelled  to  do  hereafter  in  that  behalf^  this 

seemeth  very  probable  for  the  present."  Ibid.  573.  Sadler  now  began 
'*  to  practice.*'  He  wrote  a  copy,  and  showed  it  to  Maitland  as  bis  own 
composition,  when  that  envoy  passed  through  Berwick  on  his  way  to  Lon- 
don. He  was  induced  to  write  it,he  said,  by  his  desire  to  aid  the  lords:  and 
as  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  disposition  of  Elizabeth,  he  had  hastily 
thrown  toji^ether  such  arguments  as  he  knew  would  make  impression  on 
her  mind.  Maitland,  whether  he  suspected  the  artifice  or  not,  admired 
the  new  petition,  acknowledged  that  it  was  preferable  to  that  which  he  had 
brought  with  him,  sent  it  to  the  lords  for  signature,  and  afterwards  pre- 
sented it  to  the  queen.  Ibid.  603.  Of  this  paper  she  afterwards  made 
great  use  in  her  correspondence  with  the  king  of  Spain,  and  probably  with 
other  powers. 

t  Forbes,  284.    Haynes,  i.  213. 
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Tke  sssociated  lords,  encouraged  by  ^ihe  ser- 
mons of  Knox,  and  the  assurances  of  Cecil,  had    J^J'^^' 
called  a  general  meeting  at  Stirling.    But  Stir-    the  Frith."* 
ling  was  suddenly  taken  by  a  detachment  from      Dec.  27. ' 
the  garrison  of  Leith.  Thence  the  royalists  pene- 
trated into  Fifeshire,  burning  the  houses,  and 
ravaging  the  lands  of  their  adversaries.     The        IS60. 
flames  spread  to  Kinghorn,  Kircaldy,  and  Dy-       ^*"'  ^ 
sart     Arran  and  the  lord  James  were  compelled  to  shrink 
from  the  approach  of  a  superior  enemy;  and  the  repeatect 
promises  of  succour  from  England,  by  daily  adding  to  theii* 
disappointment,  added  to  their  disti^ss.     At  length  the  roy- 
alists, followed  at  a  distance  by  Arran,  directed  their  march 
to  St  Andrew's;  and  were  winding  round  the      -  ^  ^3 
promontary  of  Kingcraig,  when  a  fleet  in  the  of- 
fing was  descried  advancing  with  crowded  sails  towards  the 
shore.     The  two  armies  immediately  halted:  every  •ye  wals 
fixed  on  the  sight:  thS  Scots  hailed  the  promised  succours 
from  England :  their  adversaries  flattered  themselves  with  th« 
long  expected  arrival  of  D'Elbosf  from  France.     In  a  sherC    ^ 
time  the  nearest  ships  displayed  the  English  colours:  three 
small  vessels  belonging  to  the  regent  were  captnred;  and  the 
guns  of  the  fleet  were  pointed  against  the  royalists.    The  hX-* 
ter  immediately  began  to  retrace  their  steps:  and  it  is  a  prooE 
of  their  superior  discipline  that,  during  a  retreat  of  six  days 
through  a  hostile  country,  they  sufi'ered  but  inconsiderable 
loss.* 

Notwithstanding  this  act  of  hostility,  Elizabeth 
affected   great  anxiety  for  the  preservation   of    *'*^*^". 
peace :  and  the  task  of  vindicating  the  conduct  of    o^ect 
Winter,  the  English  admiral,  devolved  on  the 
duke  of  Norfolk,  who  now  resided  on  the  borders  with  the 
title  of  the  queen's  lieutenant  in  the  north.     Though  Win- 
ter had  sailed  from  the  river  for  the  express  purpose  of  aiil- 
ing  the  Scots,t  and  had  taken  on  board  six  hundred  arque-  * 

busiers,  to  be  opposed  to  the  regular  troops  of  the  royalists;  9 
yet  it  was  pretended  that  he  had  no  other  object  than  to  con- 
voy a  fleet  of  victuallers  to  Berwick;  that  the  violence  of  the 
weather  had  driven  him  into  the  Frith;  and  that  the  jealousy 
or  the  mistake  of  the  French  commanders  who  fired  on  him 
from  the  batteries  at  Leith,  Brunt-island,  and  Inchkeith,  had 
compelled  him  to  make  reprisals  in  his  own  defence.     This 

^  Sadler,  i.  665—671.  674—679. 632—685.  696—703.  '        «     f 

f  For  Winter's  inslrucUoiis,  sec  Keilh,  116,  and  Chalmers,  128.  •     # 
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J     26        specious,  bdt  unfounded  Ule^  waB  even  embodiiBd 

into  an  oficial  despatch,  and  authenticated  by  the 
signatures  of  the  duke  and  his  council.*  But  NoaiIles»  was 
too  well  informed  of  the  real  fact;  he  exclaimed  against  so 
impudent  a  falsehood;  and  extorted  from  Cecil,  after  many 
delays  and  efvasions,  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
duct of  Winter.t  The  French  court,  however,  thought  it  more 
dignified  to  be  content  With  this  appearance  of  justice,  than 
Uk  demand,  without  being  able  to  enforce,  satisfaction:  the 
inquiry  was  dropped:  and  the  English  fleet  continued  to  ride 
triutnphant  in  the  Frith. 

The  queen  had  been  drawn  into  the  contest 
Attempt  to  step  by  step  against  her  own  judgment  and  inch- 
cWU^wvih  nation.  At  first  she  consented  only  to  furnish 
France.         money:  then  her  fleet  was  sent  into  the  Frith, 

but  ostensibly  for  a  legitimate  purpose:  next  we 
flhtll  see  her  condescending  to  that,  from  which  her  pride  had 
hitherto  recoiled,  and  concluding  a  formal  treaty  with  the 
subjects  of  another  sovereign.  The  principal  inducement  was 
her  knowledge  of  the  projects  cherished  by  the  factious  in 
France.  Scarcely  was  the  corpse  of  Henry  II,  laid  in  the 
grave,  when  Cecil  undertook  to  excite  in  that  country  dissen* 
tions  similar  to  those,  which  he  had  fomented  in  Scotland,  by 
arming  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  the  reformers,  against 

^eir  new  monarch,  Francis  II.     By  his  instruc* 
Auic.  22       ^>oi^B  Throckmorton  solicited  a  private  interview 

with  Antoine  de  Bourbon,  the  titular  king  of  Na- 
varre, who  t^s  known  to  favour  the  reformed  doctrines. 
They  met  in  the  town  of  St.  Denis  at  the  hour  of  midnight. 

•  The  si^atures  are  of  Tho.  Norfolk,  H.  Westnioriand,  W.  Dacre,  T. 
Wharton,  Raff.  Sadleyr,  F.  L^cke.  Haynea,  i.  231.  In  a  private  letter 
the  <luke  acknowledges  that  the  earl  of  Westmorland,  and  the  loitia  Whar« 
ton  and  Dacre»  were  not  in  the  secret,  but  supposed  the  account  to  be 
true.    Ibid.  233. 

t  Tills  commission  is  directed  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  expresses  the 
queen's  persuasion  that  Winter  **  wold  not  committ  any  thing  that  sbuld 
beany  breach  of  the  peace."  Ibid.  358.  Throckmorton,  on  his  return  to 
France,  acted  with  equal  deceit.  When  the  cardinal  of  Lorrain  complain- 
ed of  Winter's  conduct,  "  I  pretended  ignorance,  and  said  that  if  Mr.  Win- 
ter did  contrary  to  th'  amity e,  he  might  be  assured,  it  was  without  your 
laajestie's  eommandement."  Forbes,  i.  335.  Cecil,  in  a  memorial  to  the 
king  of  Spain,  has  recourse  to  a  different  falsehood.  He  tlius  accounts 
for  the  expedition  under  Winter,  and  the  army  formed  under  the  duke  of 
Norfolk:  ^Ut  verum  fiiteamur  (omnesque  qui  hie  sunt  norunt  esse  veriasi- 
mum)  nos  diu  dubitatione  aliqua  esse  occupatos,  an  hxc  discordia  in  Sco- 
tia inter  Gallos  et  Scotos  esset  ficta,  ut  sub  eo  colore  haberent  in  arrais  jua- 
tum  exereitum,  et  junctis  utrinque  copiis  irrumperent  subito  in  hoc  reg- 
num,  et  przcipue  caperent  Berwicum."    Forbes,  I.  405. 
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The  ambacssador,  in  eeneral  terms^  stated  to  the  king  <Uhe 
esteem  of  the  queen  for  his  virtues,  her  wish  to  form  an  alli- 
aace  with  him  for  the  honour  of  God  and  the  advancement  of 
true  religion,  and  her  hope  that,  by  mutually  assisting  each 
s^er,  they  might  prevent  their  enemies  from  taking  any  ad- 
vamage  against  God^  or  his^cause,  or  eicher  of  diemselves  av 
his  ministers/^    Though  Antoine  understood  the  object  of 
ftis  hypocritical  cant,  he  answered  with  caution;  that  he 
should  be  happy  to  have  so  illustrious  an  ally  in  so  sacred  a 
cause  :  but  that  for  greater  security  he  would  correspond  dd« 
rectly  with  the  queen  herself.*  In  a  few  days  the  young  king 
intrusted  to  the  duke  of  Guise  and  the  cardinal  of  Lomin, 
the  undeb  of  his  queen,  the  chief  offices  in  Hie  government. 
The  ambition  of  the  princes  of  the  blood  was  disappointed: 
the  king  of  Navarre,  his  brother  the  prince  of  Cond6  and  the 
admiral  Coligni,  Dandelot,  and  the  cardinal  of  Chastilloo,  the 
three  nephews  of  the  constable  Montmorenci,  formed  an  as* 
sociation ;  and  the  reformers  throughout  France  were  secretly 
solieited  to  arm  in  their  support   ft  was  to  inform  the  queen 
of  their  views  and  resources,  that  Throckmorton  had  ocrnie  to 
England:  and  he  was  followed  by  La  Renaudie,  who  had  ac*« 
septed  the  dangerous  post  of  appearing  at  first  as 
the  leader  of  the  insurgents.     That  adventurer  ^^' 

soon  returned,  the  bearer  from  Elieabeth  of  wishes  for  their 
success,  and  promises  of  support:  men  wm*e  secretly  levied 
among  the  professors  of  the  new  doctrines  in  every  province 
of  Fmnoe ;  and  a  day  was  appointed  when  they  should  ren- 
dezvous in  the  vicinity  of  the  court,  surprise  tiie  king  and 
the  qaeen^  murder  the  cardinal  and  the  duk^  of  Guise,  and 
place  the  government  in  the  hands  of  the  princes  of  the  blood. 
It  was  at  this  moment  that  the  duke  of  Norfolk 
received    orders  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the    '^^'^\ 
Scottish  lords  at  Berwick.     Though  the  French     g^g^  ^ 
Mibassadoril  offered  to  withdraw  their  forces  fron^ 
Scotland  with  the  exception  of  a  few  companies,  and  to  refer 
the  matters  in  dispute  betwen  the  insurgents  and  their  aove* 
leign  to  the  arbitration  of  Elizabeth  herself,  the  duke  was  or: 
dered  to  proiieed:  and  it  was  stipulated  that  the      v  u  w 
queen  shoold  maintain  an  English  army  in  Scot-         ^  ' 
Jand  till  the  French  were  expelled  from,  that  kingdom,  and 
that    the  Scots  should  never  consent  to  the  union  of  their 
crown  with  that  of  France,  should  aid  Elizabeth  with  four 

thousand    men  in  the  case  of  invasion,  and  should  give  her 
lostages  for  their  fidelity  to  these  engagenieilts.t 

•  Forbes,  i.  174.  31^.  f  Uayncs,  35J.. 
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Oeclanlion  ^^  *  ^®^  ^^^^  *^®  conspiracy  in  France  bunt 
against  the  forth,  but  was  defeated  by  the  vigour  of  the  duke 
house  of  of  Guise.  La  Renaudie  perished  in  the  confiiet: 
^^^ .  r  ^^^  ^0^^  ^'f  ^6  other  leaders  were  taken  and  exe- 
^^^  cuted.     At  this  intelli|pence  Elizabeth  began  to 

waver:  but  she  was  assured  that  a  civil  war  would  inevitably 
follow*  Throckmorton  ur^ed  her  not  to  forfeit  the  i^olden  op- 
March  23      po^'tuoity;  and  the  lords  of  the  council  solicited 

permission  to  commence  hostilities  on  the  follaw* 
ing  grounds;  because  it  was  just  to  repel  danger ;  honourable 
to  relieve  the  oppressed;  necessary  to  prevent  the  union  of 
Scotland  with  France,  and  profitable  to  risk  a  small  sum  for  the 
attainment  of  that,  which  afterwards  must  cost  a  greater  price.* 
«.  1  r.^  The  day  after  the  presentation  of  this  memorial 
^^^  2*-  appear^  a  most  extraordinary  state  paper,  cnti. 
tied  a  declaration  of  peace,  but  intended  'as  a  justification  of 
war.  It  made  a  distinction  between  the  French  king  and 
queen,  and  their  ministers.  The  former  were  the  friends  of 
Elizabeth,  who  strictly  forbade  any  injury  to  be  offered  to 
their  subjects:  the  latter  were  her  enemies,  and  to  defeat  their 
ambitious  views  she  had  taken  up  arms,  and  would  not  lay 
them  down,  till  she  had  expelled  every  French  soldier  from 

the  realm  of  Scotland.!    The  duke  of  Norfolk, 

^"^      *      who  had  collected  an  army  on  the  borders,  com* 

mitted  it  to  the  care  of  lord  Gray;Uhe  Scots  and  English 

joined:  and  the  combined  forces  sat  down  befom 
Apnl  6.  ^^  intrenchments  of  Leith.  But  the  operations 
of  the  siege  were  paralyzed  by  the  irresolute  and  contradie- 
tory  humours  of  the  queen.  She  wrote  to  the  generals  to  pre* 
fer  negociation  to  arms:  rejected  ^  new  project  of  accommo- 
dation; permitted  the  French  envoy  to  treat  with  the  Scoi> 

tish  lords;  ordered  the  siege  to  be  pushed  with 
Failure  of  vigour;  and  then  reproached  her  ministers  with 
WtSr^  ^     having  extorted  her  consent  to  that,  which  she 

foresaw  must  end  in  failure  and  disgrace*  Her 
predictions  were  verified.  The  besiegers  made  their  ap* 
proaches  without  judgment;  their  batteries  were  ill^served, 

and  ill-directed:  and  when  the  assault  was  made, 
^  *        one  of  the  storming  parties  lost  its  way,  the  other 

•  Forbes,  i.  390—396. 

f  Haynes,  i.  368.  "It  is  a  poor  revenue,"  said  the  cardinal  of  Ix>r- 
nin  to  Throckmorton,  **  that  hath  been  used  of  late  by  your  proelaiaation 
in  England  againat  niy  brother  and  me;  but  we  take  it  that  it  is  not  tbe 
queene's  doing,  but  the  perswasion  ofthre  or  foure  about  her:  and,  as  I 
trust  to  see  shortlyc  that  she  well  be  better  advised,  so  we  hope  that  er  it 
be  long,  slie  will  put  her  hand  to  punysh  them  for  gyving  her  such  advice.** 
Forbesy  i.  423.  The  original  of  the  proclamation  is  in  Cecil's  hand-ritin^. 
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found  the  scaling  ladders  too  short    More  than  a  thousand 
men  perished  in  the  advance  and  the  retreat* 

This  check  pat  an  end  to  the  war.    The  queen 
applauded  her  own  foresight :  and,  though  after  a    ^^f^**' 
stormy  debate  with  the  secretary  she  consented 
to  reioforce  the  army,  she  still  insisted  that  he  should  pro<^ 
ceed  to  Scotland,  and  extinguish  by  negociation  the  flame 
which  he  had  kindled.     He  submitted  with  an  evil  grace; 
and,  haying  instructed  his  friends  to  watch  the  intrigues  of 
bis  political  adversaries  during  his  absence,  set  out  on  his  un- 
welcome mission,  with  Wotton  for  his  colleague,  t    At  New*- 
castle  they  joined  the  French  envoys,  Randan  and 
Montluc;  and  at  Berwick  signed  a  preliminary       ^^  ^^' 
treaty.     But  by  this  time  the  royalists  had  suffer- 
ed a  severe  loss  in  the  death  of  the  queen  regent,  a  princess 
of  distinguished  talents  and  moderation,  who  had  sacrificed 
the  health  of  her  body  and  the  peace  of  her  mind  in  support 
of  the  interests  of  her  daughter.   .During  her  indisposition 
she  was  received  within  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  by  the  hu- 
manity of  the  lord  Erskine,  who  held  that  fortress  by  a  com- 
mission from  the  three  estates,  and  professed  to  observe  the 
most  scrupulous  neutrality  during  the  contest     From  her 
death-bed  Mary  sent  for  the  chiefs  of  the  two       j^^^  ^^ 
opposite  parties,  recommended  to  their  care  the 
weal  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  rights  of  the  sovereign,  and 
saluting  each  of  the  lords,  and  giving  her  hand  to  the  com- 
moners, she  publicly  forgave  every  injury  which  she  had  re- 
ceived, and  asked  forgiveness  of  those  whom  she  had  offended. 
The  next  day  she  expired,  regretted  by  the  catho-      j      j  j 
lies  and  the  royalists,  and  esteemed  by  her  ^very 

*  See  the  official  letters  in  Haynes,  283-^^88. 

j*  See  Cecil's  letters  in  Forbes.  <*The  queen's  majestic  reneweth  the 
opinion  of  Cassandnii — God  trieth  us  with  many  difficulties.  The  queen's 
majestic  never  liketh  this  matter  of  Scotland:  you  know  what  hati{^th 
thereuppon.  Weak  hearted  men,  and  fiatterers  will  fdllow  that  way — I 
have  had  such  a  torment  herein  ^ith  the  queen's  majestie  as  an  ague  hath 
not  in  five  fits  so  much  abated— What  will  follow  of  my  going  I  know  not: 
but  I  fear  the  success,  quia  the  queen's  majestic  is  so  evil  disposed  to  the 
matter."  Forbes,  i.  454,  454,  456,  460.  500.  The  lord  John  Gray  fears 
the  influence  of  tlie  Fhilippians  during  the  absence  of  Cecil.  By  Fhilip- 
plans  he  means  Arundel,  Parry,  Petre  and  Mason;  Haynes,  251 :  but  Killy- 
grew  pronounces  them  all  honest  men,  with  the  exception  of  Mason.  Pem- 
broke and  Clinton  support  Cecil.  Forbes,  i.'  501.  They  were  called 
Pbilippians,  because  Pmlip  had  remonstrated  with  Elizabeth  on  her  dis- 
C^nceful  conduct,  in  uding  the  rebels  of  another  prince.  Fortes,  i.  402r 
Haynes,  281. 
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oppooenta.     Knox  alone  was  found  to  pour  th6  venom  of  his 
slander  over  her  grave.* 

The  French  conunissioners  had  been  empower- 
Treftty  be-  ^j  ^^  grant  an  amnesty  to  the  insurgents,  provicled 
Maiy  ftnd  ^^7  would  return  to  their  duty.  The  offer  was 
the  Soots.       accepted:  but  at  the  same  time  demands  were 

made,  which,  while  they  left  a  nominal  superior!* 
ty  to  Francis  and  Mary,  tended  to  transfer  the  exercise  of 
the  royal  aotbority  to  the  lords  of  the  congregation.  At  first, 
Montluc  and  Randan  defended  with  spirit  the  rights  of  the 
crown:  but  necessity  compelled  them  to  submit  to  more  than 
July  6.        their  powers  would  justify  :  and  it  was  ultimalep- 

ly  agreed,  that  after  the  removal  of  the  Freoeh 
troopsy  with  the  exception  of  a  small  garrison  in  Dunbar,  and 
another  in  Inchkeith,  a  convention  of.  the  three  estates  should 
be  held ;  that  out  of  twenty-four  persons  named  by  the  eoo* 
venlion,  thp  queen  should  select  seven,  the  estates  five,  to  be 
intrusted  with  the  government  of  the  realm;  that  none  but 
natives  should  hold  the  great  offices  of  the  crown;  and  that 
the  king  and  queen  should  neither  declare  war  nor  conclode 
peace  without  the  consent  of  the  estates.  To  these  coadi* 
tiona,  humbling  as  they  were,  was  appended  a  demand  that 
the  new  worship  should  be  established.  But  on  this  point 
the  commissioners  refused  to  yield :  Cecil  himself  condemned 
the  fanaticism  of  the  asealots;  and  it  was  reserved  for  Mail- 
land,  to  pacify  them  with  a  promise,  that  a  deputation,  named 
by  the  convention,  should  lay  this  request  before  Francis  and 
Mary.t 

At  the  same  time  another  treaty  was  in  progress 
^1^^^^  betij^een  the  French  and  die  English  commission- 
^uAlTJth.      ^'^     '^^^  evacuation  of  Leith,  and  the  removal 

of  the  foreign  troops  offered  no  difficulty:  but 
Cecil  demanded  the  restoration  of  Calais  as  an  indemnity  for 
the  injury  offered  to  Elizabeth  by  the  assumption  of  her  title; 
and  tnoreover  an  express  ratification  of  the  treaty  lately  con- 
cluded at  Berwick  between  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  the 
Scottish  insurgents.  On  these  questions  much  diplomatic- 
finesse  was  displayed:  and  the  confei*ences  were  repeatedly 

*  it  is  not  easy  to  explain  how  Bobert<ion  (i.  1S9.  edit.  1791)  could  nun- 
interpret,  as.he  has  done,  the  expressions  of  Lesley  in  describing  the  death 
of  the  queen.    Lesley,  Hist.  525. 

t  '*  Our  travwl  is  more  with  tbe  lords  of  ScotUnd  than  with  the  French, 
I  find  soEDe  so  deeply  perswaded  in  the  matter  of  religion,  as  nothing  can 
perswade  them  that  may  appear  to  hynder  it.  My  lord  of  Lidyngton 
(Maitbmd)  helpeth  much  in  this,  or  els  surely  I  see  folly  would  hazard  the 
whole."    Haynes,  i.  333.  See  note  (1). 
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interrupted  and  reiumed,  till  at  length  by  mutual  concession 
a  treaty  was  concluded.  Francis  and  Mary  were  j^  ^ 
made  to  promise  that,  as  the  English  and  Irish 
crowns  belonged  of  right  to  Elizabeth,  they  .would  cease  to 
bear  the  arms,  or  use  the  style  of  England  and  Ireland;  the 
question  of  compensation  was  referred  to  the  equitable  deci- 
sion of  the  king  of  Spain;  and  it  stipulated  that,  as  the  French 
king  and  queen  had  made  several  concessions  to  their  Scottish 
subjects,  at  the  petition  of  the  English  queen,  so  they  should 
ratify  those  concessions,  whenever  the  Scots  themselves  had 
fulfilled  the  conditions  on  which  they  had  been  granted.* 

Such  was  the  termination  of  the  Scottish  war, 
which  disgraced  the  English  ministry  in  the  esti- '  2j^j|?*?J  *® 
mation  of  foreign  courts,  and  realized  only  a  few         ^ ' 
of  the  magnificent  promises  made  by  Cecil  and  his  associates. 
Elizabeth,  however,  was  taught  to  set  a  high  value  on  the 
sixth  article  of  the  peace,  by  which  her  right  ta  the  English 
crown  was  recognised,  and  the  Scottish  queen  was  debarred 
from  using  the  title,  or  bearing  the  arms,  of  England  and 
Ireland.     She  hastened  to  ratify  the  treaty  her-       g^^  ^ 
self;  but  her  eagerness  was  met  with  equal  re- 
luctance on  the  part  of  Francis  and  Mary,  who  grounded 
their  refusal  on  the  want  of  authority  in  their  commissioners, 
and   the  subsequent  misconduct  of  their  Scottish  subjects. 
The  lords  of  the  congregation  had  called  a  convention  of 
the  estates  without  the   royal  commission;  had  abolished 
throughout  the  realm  the  worship  hitherto  established  by  law; 
and  had  refused  compensation  to  the  churchmen,  who  had 
suffered  losses  during  the  late  insurrection;  three  points  in 
direct  contradiction  to  the  accord  of  Edinburgh.!    They  had 
even  sent  an  embassy  to  Elizabeth,  as  if  they  possessed  the 
sovereign  authority:  and,  what  perhaps  proved  more  offen- 
sive to  the  pride  of  the  French  cabinet,  that  embassy  con- 
sisted of  peers,  while  no  more  than  a  single  knight,  sir  John 
Sandilands,  had  been  deputed  to  their  own  sovereign.     When 
Throckmorton  required  that  Francis  and  Mary  should  ratify 
the  treaty,  they  replied,  that  the  Scots  had  fulfill-      ^^^  ^^ 
ed  no  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  accord;  that 
they  had  acted  as  if  they  formed  a  republic  independent  of 
the  sovereign;  that  Elizabeth  continued  to  support  them  in 
their  disobedience;  and  that  she  had  already  broken  the  an- 
cient treaty,  by  admitting  into  her  kingdom,  and  into  her 


•  Rjrm.  XV.  593.    lUynet,  i.  354.  f  See  nott  (K). 
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presence,  the  deputies  of  the  congregation,  without  the  pre- 
vious consent  of  their  sovereign.* 

In  less  than  a  month.  Francis,  a  weak  and  sick- 

^^u.      ly.  prince,  died  of  an  imposthume  in  the  ear.  By 

Dec,  5.       ^^^B  event,  the  near  connexion  between  France 

and  Scotland  was  dissolved:  and,  as  the  dangers 
conjured  up  by  the  jealousy  of  Cecil,  had  now  vanished, 
Mary  persuaded  herself  that  she  might  assume  without  mo- 
lestation the  government  of  her  native  kingdom.  Such, 
however,  was  not  the  design  of  the  English  ministry.  They 
observed  that  she  might  marry  a  second  time,  and  that  with 
a  new  husband  her  former  pretensions  miglit  revive,  a  con- 
tingency against  which  it  was  their  duty  to  provide.  With 
this  view  a  resolution  was  taken  to  prevent,  or  at  least  to  re- 
tard, the  return  of  Mary  Stuart  to  Scotland.  Winter  con- 
tinued to  cruise  in  the  Frith:  and  Randolph,  the 
M^^h^ir      English  agent,  received  instructions  to  remind  the 

lords  of  the  congregation  of  their  obligations  to 
Elizabeth;  to  advise  the  conclusion  of  a  perpetual  league 
with  England  during  the  absence  of  the  queen;  and  to  sug- 
gest a  form  of  association,  which  should  have  for  its  chief 
object  to  compel  her  to  marry  one  of  her  own  subjects.! 
Elizabeth  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  backwardness  of 
the  Scots:  Chastelherault,  Argyle,  Morton,  and  Glencairn, 
made  her  the  tender  of  their  services ;  Maitland  promised  to 
April  4        betray  to  Cecil  the  plans  and  motions  of  Mary 

and  her  friends;  and  the  lord  James,  having  pro- 
ceeded to  France  to  assure  his  sister  of  his  attachment  and 
May  4  •       obedience,  on  his  return  through  England  advised 

Elizabeth  to  intercept  her  on  the  sea  and  to  make 
her  a  prisoner.^  With  these  noblemen  loyalty  and  morality 
appear  to  have  been  empty  names.  Personal  interest  was 
therr  sole  object,  and  in  pursuit  of  this  they  cared  little 
whether  they  served  their  sovereign  or  her  adversary. 

Mary  had  been  left  a  widow  at  the  age  of  eigh- 
Maiy  re-  ^gg,^^  gj^g  spent  the  winter  among  her  maternal 
ratify  the  relatives  in  Lorrain,  and  cohsoled  her  grief  by 
treaty.  writing  elegies  on  her  departed  husband.     But 

the  English  envoys,  the  earl  of  Bedford,  Mewtas, 

Jan.  5.        and  Throckmorton,  allowed  her  little  respite  with 

A*''*!  13       their  repeated  demands  of  the  ratification  of  the 

June  23!      treaty.     To  all  she  made  the  same  reply:  that^ 

since  the  death  of  Francis,  her  uncles  had  refused 

•  Hardwlck  {fapera,  i.  126.  129. 
t  Haynesy  366.    Keith,  156.     App.  94.* 

i  Camden,  i.  82.    Keith,  163.    App.  91.    Chalmers,  from  letters  in  the 
paper  office,  ii.  288. 
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to  fAyt  her  advice,  that  they  might  not  be  said  to  interfere 
in  me  concerns  of  Scotland:  that  on  a  subject,  which  so  deeply 
affected  the  rights  of  her  crown  and  her  people,  she  could  not 
be  expected  to  answer  without  the  aid  of  official  advisers :  but 
that,  on  her  return  to  her  dominions,  she  would  consult  the 
estates,  and  do  whatever  they  should  judg^  reasonable.    These 
refusals  irritated  Elizabeth:  they  confirmed  the  suspicions, 
which  had  been  previously  suggested  by  her  counsellors;  and 
when   D'Oyselles  requested  permission  for  Mary  to  pass 
through  England  to  Scotland,  she  refused  in  a 
tone  of  vehemence,  and  with  expressions  of  re-        ^'*"*' 
proach,  which  betrayed  the  exacerbation  of  her       .  ,   _ 
mind.'*'    Throckmorton  soon  afterwards  waited  ^ 

on  the  Scottish  queen  to  justify  the  conduct  of  his  sovereign. 
When  Mary  saw  him,  she  ordered  her  attendants  to  retire: 
'^that,''  said  she,  ''if  like  the  queen  of  England  I  cannot 
command  my  temper,  I  may  at  least  have  fewer  spectators  of 
my  weakness."  To  his  reasons  she  replied:  *^  your  mistress 
reproaches  me  with  my  youth — it  is  a  defect  which  will  soon 
be  cured — but  she  might  reproach  me  with  my  folly,  if, 
young  as  I  am,  without  husband  or  council,  I  should  take  on 
myself  to  ratify  the  treaty.  When  I  have  consulted  the 
estates  of  my  realm,  I  will  return  a  reasonable  answer.  I 
only  repent  tiiat  I  had  the  weakness  to  ask  of  your  sovereign 
a  favour  which  I  did  not  want  I  came  here  in  defiance  of 
Edward  VI.:  I  will  return  to  Scotland  in  defiance  of  his  sis- 
ter. I  want  nothing  of  her  but  her  friendship:  if  she  choose, 
she  may  have  me  a  loving  kinswoman,  and  a  useful  neigh- 
bour: for  it  is  not  my  intention  to  intrigue  with  the  discon- 
tented in  her  kingdom,  as  she  intrigues  with  the  discontented 
in  mine."t 

The  English  queen  was  not  unmindful  of  the 
advice  suKsested  by  the  lord  James,  which  was    f^2  ^^t""l* 

®r    .    J         X        ILL-        u   A     1       1.        toScotiand. 

agam  inculcated,  not  only  by  him,  but  also  by 

Morion  and  Maitland,  j:  and  a  fleet  was  collected  in  the  Downs, 

•  "  So  many  reasons,"  says  Cecil,  "  have  induced  us  to  deny  the  re- 
quest, that  I  think  it  shall  be  of  the  wise  allowed,  and  of  our  friends  in 
Scotland  most  welcome.*'  These  reasons  were,  that «« the  very  expecu- 
Uon  of  the  mieen's  coming' had  erected  up  Huntley,  Bothwell,  Hume,  and 
her  other  fhends,  and  that  the  longer  her  afi'airs  should  hang  in  uncertainty, 
the  longer  it  would  be  ere  she  should  have  such  a  match  in  marriage  as 
might  offend  the  English  court."  July  14,  1561.  Hardwick  papers,  i. 
172  173, 

t'cabala  (edit.  1653),  p.  374—379.  • 

♦  Camden,  82.  *M  have  shown,"  says  Randolph,  "  youi-  honour's  let- 
tors  unto  the  lord  James,  lord  Morton,  lord  Lidington.  They  wish,  as 
your  honour  doth,  thai  she  might  be  stayed  yet  for  a  space:  and,  if  it  wore 
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for  the  purpose,  as  was  pretended,  of  cruising  against  pirate* 
in  the  narrow  seas.  Though  Mary  suspected  that  it  had  a 
difierent  object,  she  did  not  allow  herself  to  be  diverted  from 

Antt  15  ^^^  intended  voyage.  Accompanied  by  three  of 
her  uncles,  and  several  French  and  Scottish  no- 
blemen, she  sailed  from  Calais,  with  two  galleys  and  four 
tranq>orts.  As  long  as  the  coast  remained  in  view,  she  fixed 
her  eyes  on  the  land,  in  which  she  had  lived  from  her  child- 
hood, and  had  reigned  as  queen :  then  stretching  out  her 
arms,  exclaimed,  <<  Farewell,  beloved  France,  farewell.''  The 
next  day  a  thick  fog  arose:  a  propitious  circumstance;  for, 
though  the  English  admiral  fell  in  with  the  squadron,  though 
he  captured  one  of  the  transports  carrying  the  earl  of  Egling- 
ton^  and  two  others  laden  with  the  queen's  mules,  he  did  not 

Aur  19.  discover,  or  could  not  overtake,  the  galjeys.  On 
the  fourth  day  Mary  approached  the  land  of  her 
fathers  with  mingled  emotions  of  hope  and  apprehension.  To 
disappoint  the  machinations  of  her  enemies,  she  had  arrived 
a  fortnight  Before  the  appointed  time.  No  preparations  were 
made  for  her  reception:  but  the  whole  population,  nobles, 
clergy,  and  people,  poured  to  Leith  to  testify  th^ir  allegiance 
to  their  younp  and  beautiful  sovereign.  Her  fears  were  dis- 
pelled: with  a  glad  and  lightsome  heart  she  mounted  her 
palfrey;  and  entered  the  capital  amidst  the  shouts  and  con- 
gratulations of  her'subjects.  It  was  to  her  a  day  of  joy  and 
happiness;  perhaps  the  only  one  that  she  was  destined  to 
experience  in  Scotland.* 

Before  I  conclude  this  chapter,  I  may  call  the 
Mltora*^**     attention  of  the  reader  to  the  private  history  of 
Elizabeth  in  the  commencement  of  her  reign. 

Dot  for  their  obedience  sake^  tome  of  them  care  not  though  thej  never 
saw  her  face.  Lidington  findeth  it  ever  best  that  she  come  not:  but  if  she 
do  come,  to  let  her  know  at  the  first  what  she  shaU  find,  which  is  due  obe* 
dience  and  willing  service,  if  she  embrace  Christ,  and  desire  to  live  in 
peace  with  her  neighbours."    Robertson,  App.  Vol.  i.  No.  v. 

*  Camden,  i.  82.  Lesley,  535.  Ctoodall,  i.  176.  Combining  the  hos* 
tUe  behaviour  of  the  English  fleet  with  the  advice  so  frequently  given  to 
Blixabeth  to  stay  the  commg  of  Mary  to  Scotland,  we  can  hardly  doubt,  any 
more  than  her  contemporanes  did,  that  the  real  object  was  to  conduct  the 
Scottish  ^ueen  to  England.  Probably  Uie  instructions  given  to  the  admi* 
ral  were  kke  those  formerly  given  to  Winter,  to  seek  and  invent  pretexts 
for  hostiUties.  Am  the  attempt  did  not  succeed,  it  was  necessary  to  deny 
it.  Elizabeth  wrote  to  Mary,  that  she  had  sent  a  few  barks  to  sea,  to 
•cniise  after  certain  Scottish  pirates,  at  the  request  of  the  king  of  Spain, 
(Keith,  181, 183.  Robertson,  App.  vii. )  and  Cecil  wrote  to  Throckmorton^ 
**  that  tiie  queeni's  majesty's  ships  that  were  on  the  seas,  to  cleanse  them 
ftom  ptfates,  saw  her  and  saluted  her  gpallejrs:  and  staying  her  ships,  ex- 
:iiBiaed  them  gently.  One  they  detained  as  vehemently  suspected  of 
g»inoy.^    Sardwick  papen^  i.  176. 
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Her  repented  useveratioDsthat  she  preferred  the  state  of  celi- 
bacy to  that  of  marriage,  obtained  but  little  credit  Under 
her  sister  audi  language  might  be  dictated  by  policy:  at  pre^ 
sent  it  naight  serve  to  free  her  from  the  addresses  of  those 
whom  she  disliked.  But  no  man  would  believe  that  she  spoke 
her  real  sentiments:  and  there  were  many,  both  among  foreign 
princes  and  native  subjects,  whose  vanity  or  ambition  aspired 
to  the  honour  of  marrying  the  queen  of  England. 

1.  Of  foreign  princes  the  first  was  Phihp  of  puni,) 
Spain.  His  ambassador,  the  duke  of  Feria,  made 
the  proposal  when  he  congratulated  her  on  her  accession. 
Elizabeth  was  surprised  and  perplexed.  She  remembered, 
with  thankfulness,  her  former  obligations  to  Philip:  and  was 
aware^  that  with  him  for  her  husband,  she  had  no  reason  to 
fear  the  exertions  of  France  in  favour  of  Mary  Stuart  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  she  had  always  disapproved  of  his  mar-> 
riage  with  Mary;  she  intended  to  abolish  the  religion  which 
he  supported;  and,  as  he  was  related  in  the  same  degree  of 
affinity  to  her,  as  Henry  VIII.  had  been  to  Catharine,  she 
could  not  marry  him  Without  acknowledging  that  her  mother 
had  been  the  mistress,  not  the  wife,  of  ^er  father.  She  re* 
turned  a  civil  but  evasive  answer.  Her  confidants,  howevet, 
were  not  without  solicitude.  She  often  spoke  of  Philip  in 
terms  of  esteem,  praised  his  person  and  his  talents,  and  order* 
ed  his  picture  to  be  placed  in  her  bed-chamber.  But  the  king 
was  a  lover  from  policy  more  than  afiection:  and  in  a  few 
weeks  he  contracted  a  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  France."^ 

%.  The  place  of  Philip  was  supplied  by  his       .    .      . 
cousin  Charles  of  Austria,  son  to  the  emperor    Austria. 
Ferdinand.  The  family  connexions  of  the  prince 
promised  equal  support  against  the  rivalry  of  Francis  and 
Mary:  to  his  persop,  talents,  and  acquirements,  no  objection 
could  be  adduced:  but  his  religion  opposed,  if  not  in  the  opi- 
nion of  the  queen,  at  least  in  that  of  her  counsellors,  an  in- 
superable obstacle  to  his  suit   Elizabeth's  vanity  was  indeed 
flattered,  and  she  intimated  a  wish  to  see  the  archduke  in 
England.    It  was  generally  understood,  that  he  had  resolved 
to  visit  his  intended  bride  under  an  assumed  character :  and, 
in  foreign  courts,  an  idea  prevailed,  that  the  mar- 
riage was  actually  concluded:  but  the  emperor         ^^^* 
conceived  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  proceed  with 

*  Camden,  38,30.  He  resigned  to  Elizabeth  all  his  right  to  the  valuable 
jewels,  which  he  had  presented  to  his  late  wife,  (PItilopater,  73.)  and  she, 
to  the  day  of  her  death,  kept  his  picture  by  the  side  of  bcr  bed,  Ballard's 
SLadies,  p.  317. 
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80  much  precipitancy^  and  opened  a  negociation,  which  de* 
feated  his  own  purpose.  Though  he  was  induced  to  with- 
draw his  first  demand  of  a  church  for  the  celebration  of  the 
catholic  serrice  in  London;  though  he  consented  that  Charles 
should,  on  occasions  of  ceremony,  attend  the  queen  to  the 
protestant  worship;  still  he  insisted  that  his  son  should  poft- 
sess  a  private  chapel  for  his  own  use,  and  that  of  his  catholic 
(family.  To  this  it  was  replied,  that  the  laws  of  the  realm 
allowed  of  no  other  than  the  established  liturgy:  and  that  the 
conscience  of  the  queen  forbade  her  to  connive  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  an  idolatrous  worship.  So  uncourteous  an  answer 
eooled  the  ardour  of  the  young  prince,  and  offended  the  fa- 
ther: at  the  death  of  Francis,  Charles  turned  his  attention 
towards  the  widow  queen  of  Scotland :  and  the  subject  was 
dropped  without  any  expression  of  dissatisfaction  by  either 
party.* 

3.  While  the  Austrian  was  thus  preferring  his 

Sweden.         ^^^^  arrived  in  England,  John,  duke  of  Finland, 

1559.         to  solicit  the  hand  of  the  queen  for  his  brother 

Sept  37.       Eric  king  of  Sweden.  He  was  received  with  royal 

honours,  and  flattered  with  delusive  hopes.     To 

the  queen  he  paid  incessant  attention:  sought  to 
win  the  good  will  of  her  favourites  by  his  affability  and  pre- 
sents :  and  as  he  went  to  court,  usually  threw  money  among 
tlie  populace*  saying  that  he  gave  them  silver,  but  the  king 
would  give  them  gold.  To  Eric,  a  protestant,  no  objection 
could  be  made  on  the  ground  of  religion;  finding,  however, 
that  bis  suit  made  little  progress,  he  grew  jealous  of  bis  bro- 
ther, and  recalling  him,  confided  his  interests  to  the  care  of 

an  ambassador.     At  the  same   time  he  sent  to 
^^  3         Elizabeth  eighteen  piebald  horses,  and  several 

chests  of  bullion,  with  an  intimation,  that  he 
would  quickly  follow  in  person  to  lay  his'  heart  at  her  feeL 
The  queen  had  no  objection  to  the  present:  but  to  relieve 
herself  from  the  expense  and  embarrassment  of  a  visit,  she 
requested  him,  for  his  own  sake,  to  postpone  his  journey,  till 
the  time  when  she  could  make  up  her  mind  to  enter  into  ma- 
trimony. That  time  never  came:  his  patience  was  exhaust- 
ed: and  he  consoled  himself  for  his  disappointment  by  marry- 
ing a  lady  who,  though  unequal  in  rank  to  Elizabeth,  could 
boast  of  superior  beauty,  and  repaid  his  choice  by  the  sin- 
cerity of  her  attachment,  t 

•  Camden,  53.     Slrype,  i.  150.     Ilaynes,  216. 

t  Sadler,  i.  507.     Ilardwick  papers,  i.  173,  174. .   Camd.  i.  67.  Strypc,  i. 
192 — 194.  23i.  236.     TIic  whole  coui't  was  thrown  into  confusion  in  Sep- 
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4.  Jealoasy  of  the  power  of  Eric,  induced  the  > 

king  of  Denmark  to  set  up  a  rival  suitor  in  the    ^n^g^^^ 
person  of  Adolphus  duke  of  Holstein.  The  prince 
was  young,  handsome,  and  (which  exalted  him  more  in  the 
eyes  of  Eliaabeth)  a  soldier  and  a  conqueror.*  On 
his  arrival  he  was  received  with  honour,  and     Maw;h20 
treated  with  peculiar  kindness.     He  loved  aiid 
was  beloved.t    The  queen  made  him  knight  of  the  garter : 
she  granted  him  a  pension  for  life :  still  she  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  take  him  lor  her  husband. 

5.  While  Charles,  and  Eric,  and  Adolphus, 

thus  openly  contended  for  the  hand,  or  rather  the    Arran.*'^  ^ 
crown,  of  Elizabeth,  they  were  secretly  opposed 
by  a  rival,  whose  pretensions  were  the  more  formidable,  as 
they  received  the  united  support  of  the  secretary  and  of  the 
secretary's  wife.  J     This  rival  was  the  earl  of  Arran,  whose 
zeal  for  the  glory  of  God  had  been  stimulated  with  the  hope 
of  an  earthly  reward  in  the  marriage  of  the  queen.  During  the 
war  of  the  reformation,  he  had  displayed  a  courage  and  con- 
stancy, which  left  all  his  associates,  with  the  exception  perhaps 
of  the  lord  James,  far  behind  him:  and,  as  soon  as  the  peace  waa 
concluded,  he  presumed  to  apply  for  the  expected  recompense 
of  his  services.    The  earls  of  Morton  and  Glen- 
cairn,  and  Maitland,  as  the  deputies  of  the  Scot-         ^' 
tish  parliament,  solicited  Elizabeth  to  marry  the 
earl  of  Arran,  whose  father  was  presumptive  heir  to  the  Scot- 
tish crown.     With  her  usual  affectation  she  replied :  that  she 
was  content  with  her  maiden  state,  and  that  God  had  given 
her  no  inclination  for  marriage.    Yet  the  sudden  departure  of 
the  ambassadors  deeply  offended  her  pride.    She  complained 
that  while  kings  and  princes  persevered  for  months  and  years 
in  their  suit,  the  Scots  did  not  deign  to  urge  their  requests  a 
second  time.§     As  for  Arran,  whether  it  were  owing  to  his 
disappointment  or  to  some  other  cause,  he  fell  into  a  deep 
melancholy,  which  ended  in  the  loss  of  his  reason. 

tember,  1561,  by  the  intelligence  that  he  was  actually  on  his  voyage.  The 
inttnictions  issued  in  consequence  are  amunn? .  See  them  in  Haynes^ 
1 370. 

*  DitlimaraU  nuper  debellatis.    Camd.  i.  69. 

t  So  I  conclude  from  Peyto's  letter  to  Throckmorton.  **  There  goeth 
a  whisperyng  that  he  is  a  sueter,  and  as  the  Italion  saeth,  multo  amartella- 
to.  It  the  fynt  be  avowable,  1  doubt  not  of  the  last:  for  it  is  a  consequent 
of  force  respectyng  the  parties:  as  youe,  I  dare  say,  will  agree  therein  with 
me."    Forbes,  i.  443.    Hay  9, 1560. 

i  See  the  letters  to  her  from  Maitland,  Melville,  and  Arran,  in  Haynes, 
359. 362,  363. 

I  Keith,  156.     Haynes,  364. 
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From  foreign  princes  we  may  turn  to  those 
**?  ^"  among  the  queen's  subjects^  who,  prompted  by 
8u  jec  .  (iieir  hopes,  or  seduced  by  her  smiles,  flattered 
tiiemselves  with  the  expectation  of  winning  her  consent  The 
first  of  these  was  sir  William  Pickering.  He  could  not  boast 
of  noble  blood:  nor  had  he  exercised  any  higher  charge  than 
that  of  a  mission  to  some  of  tiie  petty  princes  of  Grermany. 
But  the  beauty  of  his  person,  his  address,  and  his  taste  in  the 
polite  arts,  attracted  the  notice  of  the  young  queen;  and  so 
lavish  was  she  of  her  attention  to  this  unexpected  favourite, 
that  for  son^e  weeks  he  was  considered  by  the  courtiers  as 
her  future  consort  But  Pickering  was  soon  forgotten:  and 
if  disparity  of  age  could  have  been  compensated  by  political 
experience  and  nobility  of  descent,  the  earl  of  Arundel  had  a 
better  title  to  the  royal  preference.  For  some  years  that 
nobleman  persevered  in  his  suit,  to  the  disquietude  of  his  con* 
science,  and  the  disparagement  of  his  fortune.  He  was  by 
persuasion  a  catholic,  but,  to  please  the  queen,  voted  in  fa- 
Tour  of  the  reformation:  he  possessed  considerable  estates^ 
but  involved  himself  in  debt  by  expensive  presents,  and  by 
entertainments  siven  to  his  sovereign  and  her  court  Whea 
at  length  he  could  no  longer  serve  her  politics,  or  minister  to 
her  amusements,  she  cast  him  off,  and  treated  him  not  only 
with  coldness,  but  occasionally  with  severity.* 

The  man  who  made  the  deepest  and  most  last- 
D^dir         ^°8  impression  on  her  heart,  was  the  lord  Robert 

Dudley,  who  had  been  attainted  with  his  father 
the  duke  of  Northumberland,  for  the  attempt  to  remove  Eli- 
zabeth as  well  as  Mary  from  the  succession.  He  had,  how- 
ever, been  restored  in  blood,  and  frequently  employed  by  the 
late  queen:  under  the  present  he  met  with  rapid  preferment, 
was  appointed  master  of  the  horse,  and  soon  afterwards,  to 
the  surprise  of  tfie  public,  installed  knight  of  the  garter.  The 

queen  and  Dudley  became  inseparable  compa- 
^Dec  nions.     Scandalous  reports  were  whispered,  and 

believed  at  home:  in  foreign  courts  it  was  openly 

*  He  wim  47  yean  old  at  the  queen's  ftccenion.  From  papers  in  Hayne% 
(364,  365)  it  appears,  that  he  was  the  great  rival  of  Dudley.  In  1565,  he 
travelled  to  the  baths  at  Padua,  for  reuef  from  the  gout.  On  his  retom 
he  went  to  court  in  the  first  coach,  and  presented  to  the  queen  the  first 
pair  of  nik  stockings  that  had  been  seen  m  England.  Afterwards  he  fell 
into  disgrace  for  his  participation  in  the  design  of  manying  the  duke  of 
Norfolk  to  the  queen  of  Scots;  and  from  that  time  till  his  death,  (Feb.  28» 
1580,)  was  almost  always  confined  by  order  of  the  council  to  his  houses 
not,  as  far  as  appears,  for  any  real  oifence,  but  as  a  dangerous  person^  on 
account  of  his  opposition  to  the  designs  of  the  ministers. 
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flaid^  that  they  lived  together  in  adulterous  intercourse.^  Dud- 
ley had  married  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  sir  John  Robe- 
sart;  but  that  lady  was  not  permitted  to  appear  at  court:  her 
lord  allotted  for  her  residence  a  lonely  mansion  called  Cum- 
nor,  in  Berkshire,  where  she  suddenly  died  by  an  accidental 
fall,  if  we  credit  Foster,  the  tenant  of  the  house;  but  under 
such  suspicious  circumstances,  as  convinced  the  public  that 
she  had  been  murdered.  The  fate  of  this  unfortunate  woman 
was  generally  considered  as  a  preparatory  step  to  a  marriage 
between  the  queen  and  her  favourite,  t  To  silence  such  re- 
ports, some  judicial  investigation,  probably  a  coroner's  in- 
Juest,  was  ordered;  and  the  result  was  a  declaration  that  the 
eath  of  lady  Dudley  had  been  the  effect  of  accident  Imme- 
diately the  report  of  the  marriage  revived:  it  was  believed 
that  the  queen  hfid  solemnly  pledged  her  word  to  Dudley; 
and  even  a  lady  of  the  bed-chamber  was  named  as  witness  to 
the  contract  t  Parry ,  the  treasurer  of  the  household,  declared 
in  its  favour:  and  Cecil  and  his  friends,  though  they  con* 
demned  the  measure,  had  not  the  courage  to  express  their 
disapprobation.  As  a  last  resource,  they  trusted  to  the  in- 
genuity of  Throckmorton,  who  undertook  the  delicate  and 
hazardous  o£Bce.  He  did  not,  indeed,  open  his  mind  to  his 
sovereign  as  he  had  done  to  Cecil;  but  he  adopted  the  safer 
expedient  of  attributing  his  own  sentiments  to  others,  and 
then  communicated  them  to  Elizabeth,  as  a  painful  duty  im- 
posed on  him  by  the  charge  which  he  held.  With  this  view 
his  secretary  Jones  came  to  England,  and  obtained  permission 
to  detail  to  the  queen  in  private,  the  real  or  pretended  re- 
marks of  the  Spanish  and  Venetian  ambassadors  respecting 
fier  projected  union  with  Dudley,  and  the  infeunous  character 
of  that  nobleman.     She  listened  to  the  messenger  with  pa- 

*  **  I  assure  you,  sir,  thies  folks  are  brode  inowthed,  where  I  speke  of 
oon  to  much  in  favour  as  they  esteene. . .  .To  tell  you  what  I  conceyve;  as 
1  count  the  sfatwnder  most  false,  so  a  youngs  princess  canne  not  be  to  ware." 
Chaloner  to  Cecil,  Dec.  6,  1559.     Haynes,  212. 

f  Lever,  one  of  the  preachers,  wrote  to  KnoUis  and  Cecil  to  make  in- 
quiry into  the  matter,  because,  *<  here  in  these  partes  seemeth  unto  me  to 
be  a  ^revous  and  dangerous  suspition  and  muttering  of  the  death  of  her  that 
was  the  wife  of  my  lord  Robert  Dudlie."  Haynes,  362.  Throckmorton 
also  wrote  to  Cecil,  **  The  bruiu  be  so  brim,  and  so  maliciously  reported 
here,  touching  the  marriage  of  the  lord  Kobcrt,  and  the  death  of  bis  wife, 
that  1  know  not  where  to  turn  me^  nor  what  countenance  to  bear."  Hard- 
wick  papers,  i.  121. 

i  lUry  Stuart,  detuling  the  report  of  lady  Shrewsbury,  writes  to  Eliza- 
beth: qu'un,  auquel  eUe  disoit  que  vous  aviez  hjct  promesse  de  manage 
devant  une  dame  de  vostre  chambre,  avoit  cousch^  infinies  foys  auvecques 
vous  avec  toute  la  licence  et  privault^,  qui  se  peut  user  entrt  man  tt  femme. 
Murdin,  558. 
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tience,  sometimes  buratine  into  a  laugh,  sometiines  covering 
her  ffice  with  her  hands.  In  conclusion,  she  told  him  that  he 
had  come  on  an  unnecessary  errand:  that  she  was  already  ac^ 
quainted.  with  every  thing  that  he  had  said;  and  that  she  had 
cohvincing  proof  of  the  innocence  of  her  favourite,  in  regard 
to  the  reported  murder  of  his  wife.*  What  impression  this 
conference  may  have  made  on  her  mind,  is  unknown:  the 
marriage  was  postponed ;  but  several  years  elapsed  before  the 
design  was  entirely  ahandoned.t 

*  See  the  letters  of  Jones  in  the  Hardwick  papers.  As  to  the  deadi  of 
lady  Dudley,  she  said,  **  that  he  was  then  in  the  court,  and  none  of  his  at 
the  attempt  at  his  wife's  house;  and  that  it  feU  out  as  diould  neither  touch 
his  honesty  nor  her  honour."    Ibid.  165. 

f  Six  months  idFter  this'conyersation  Cecil  ordered  Throckmorton  to  send 
over  a  French  goldsmith,  with  vgrettes,  chains,  bracelets,  &c.  to  be  bought 
by  the  queen  and  her  ladies:  on  which  he  obserres:  "  what  is  meant  in  it, 
I  know  not;  whether  for  that  which  many  hck^or^  or  the  coming  in  of  the 
Swede:  but,  as  for  me,  I  can  see  no  certun  disposition  in  her  majesty  for 
anjF  marriage;  and  any  other  likelihood  doth  not  the  prindjpal  here  fin<^ 
which  causeth  him  to  be  perplexed."  Hard,  papers,  i.  173.  As  late  aa 
April,  1566,  Cecil  wrote  these  reasons  against  the  marriage  with  Dudley, 
1.  That  the  kingdom  would  gain  nothing  by  it.  2.  That  the  slanders  re- 
specting them  will  be  thought  true.  3.  That  he  would  seek  to  promote 
hia  finends.  4.  That  he  is  suspected  of  the  death  of  his  wife.  5.  That  he 
is  in  debt    6.  That  he  would  prove  unkind  and  jealous.    Hajmes^  444. 
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SLIZABETH  AIDS  THE  FRENCH  HUGUENOTS— -PROCEEDINGS  OF  PAR* 
LIAMENl^— PENAL  STATUTES  AGAINST  CATHOLICS — THIRTT-NINB 
ARTICLES*— PACIFICATION  IN  FRANCE— RETREAT  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
•—ELIZABETH  PROPOSES  TO  MARY  STUART  TO  MARRY  DUDLEY- 
SHE  MARRIES  DARNLBY— ELIZABETH  FIXES  ON  THE  ARCHDUKE 
CHARLES  FOR  HER  HUSBANDy— REJECTS  HIM<^^ASSASSINATION  OF 
RIOCIO— BIRTH  OF  JAMES— PETITION  TO  ELiaUiBETH  TO  MARRY 
-*H£R  UNINTELLIGIBLE  ANSWER— ASSASSINATION  OF  DARNLBY 
—TRIAL  AND  ACqUITTAL  OF  BOTHWELLr— MARRIAGE  OF  MARY 
WITH  BOTHWELL9 

In  the  preceding  chapter  I  have  noticed^  the 
commebcement  of  that  connexion,  which,  after    Civiland 
the  death  of  Henry  II.  subsisted  between  the    «^'*»«?<>"» 
English  government  and  the  Huguenots  of  France.    Pnuu^ 
The  failure  of  the  attempt  to  surprise  the  court  at 
Amboise,  had  broken  their  projects:  and  the  origin  of  the 
conspiracy  was  clearly  traced  to  the  king  of  Navarre  and  his 
brother  the  prince  of  Conde.     These  princes,  by  the  unex- 
pected death  of  Francis  II.  were  saved  from  the  punishment 
which  probably  awaited  them:  the  queen  mother  obtained 
the  regency:  and  the  king  of  Navarre  was  appointed  lieute- 
nantgeneral  of  the  kingdom,  during  the  minority  of  Charles 
IX.    The  two  religious  parties  that  divided  the  nation,  now 
ranged  themselves  under  their  respective  chiefs :  the  catho- 
lics under  the  constable  Montmorenci,  the  duke  of  Guise, 
and  the  marshal  St  Andre;  the  Calvinists  under  the  prince  of 
Conde,  the  admiral  Coligni  and  Dandelot,  both  nephews  of 
the  constable.    The  former,  after  the  conferences  at  Poissy, 
were  joined  by  the  king  of  Navarre,  and  the  queen  regent^ 
with  her  son:  tiie  latter  were  urged  to  draw  the  sword  against 
their  opponents,  by  the  English  ambaissador  Throckmorton, 
to  whose  insidious  counsels  and  promises  of  support,  the  duke 
of  Guise  attributed  all  the  calamities  which  followed.*  In  the 

*  Throckmorton  informs  us»  in  one  of  his  letters,  that  the  duke  chaived 
him  to  his  Ikce  with  being  "Uie  author  of  all  the  troubles;"  and  therefore 
required  him  **  to  help  to  bring  Uiem  out  of  trouble,  as  he  had  helped  to 
bring  them  into  it/*  In  his  answer  the  ambassador  did  not  venture  to  deny 
the  charge.     Forbes,  ii.  255. 257. 
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beginDing  of  March^  the  flames  of  war  burst  out  ia  almost 
every  province  of  France.  The  lieutenant-general  secured 
Paris  for  the  king:  the  prince  of  Conde  fortified  Orleans  for 
the  insurgents.  Each  party  displayed  Ihat  ferocious  spirit^ 
that  thirst  for  vengeance,  which  distinguishes  civil  and  reli- 
gious warfare;  one  deed  of  unjustifiable  severity  was  requited 
by  another;  and  the  most  inhuman  atrocities  were  daily 
perpetrated  by  men,  who  profess  to  serve  under  the  banners 
of  religion,  and  for  the  honour  of  the  Almighty.* 

Though  the  Calvinists  were  formidable  by 
Elizabeth  their  union  and  enthusiasm,  they  did  not  form 
aids  the  more  than  one  hundredth  part  of  the  population 

'"'I'^s!  *      ^f  France.t     Still  the  prince  cherished  strong 
hopes  of  success.     He  relied  on  the  resources  of 
his  own  courage,  on  the  aid  of  the  German  protestants,  and  on 
the  promises  of  Throckmorton.     His  envoys,  the  Vidame  of 
Chartres,  and  De  la  Haye,  stole  over  to  England,  visited 
Cecil  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  solicited  from  the 
i|ueen  a  reinforcement  of  ten  thousand  men,  with  a  loan  of 
three  hundred  thousand  crowns.]:     When  the  parsimony  of 
Elizabeth  shrunk  from  such  unexpected  demands,  Throck 
morton  was  employed  to  stimulate  the  royal  mind,  with 
letters  of  the   most  alarming    tendency;   Cecil 
^  y  maintained  to  her  that  the  ruin  of  Cond6  would 

infallibly  be  followed  by  her  own  deposition:  and,  what  pro- 
bably weighed  more  with  the  queen  than  the  alarm  of  the 
ambassador,  or  the  predictions  of  the  secretary,  her  favour- 
ite Dudley  aided  their  efforts  by  his  prayers  and  adviee.§ 

*  The  French  reformed  writers  gfenerally  ascribe  the  war  to  an  affivj, 
commonly  called  by  them  th6  massacre  of  Yassy,  in  which  about  sixty  men 
were  daio  by  the  followers  of  the  duke  of  Guise.  But,  1.  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  this  affray  was  accidental,  and  provoked  by  the  reli« 

Sionists  themselves.  See  La  Popelin,  1.  vii.  283,  and  the  declaration  of  the 
uke  on  his  death-bed,  preserved  by  Brantome,  who  was  present  both 
at  Vassy  and  at  his  death.  3.  The  afiray  happened  on  Marctar  1,  yet  the  Oal^ 
▼inists  at  Nismes  began  to  arm  on  the  19th  Feb.  at  the  sound  of  the  drum. 
They  were  in  the  field  and  defeated  De  Flassans  on  Harch  6th.  See  Me- 
nard, Histoire  de  Nismes,  iv.  preuves,  6. 

f  Castelnau,  iv.  c.  2. 

i  There  is  in  Forbes  an  enig^matical  letter  to  the  prince,  in  which,  to  dis- 
guise the  real  subject,  he  is  designated  as  the  nephew,  the  queen  as  the 
aunt,  the  war  is  an  action  at  law^  a  body  of  one  thousand  men,  a  document 
to  be  exhibited  in  court,  &g.     Forbes,  ii.  35. 

^  The  secretazy  attempted  to  prove  his  assertion  in  the  following  manner. 
If  Cond^  was  subdued,  the  duke  of  Guise  would  make  an  alliance  with  the 
king  of  Spain:  the  son  of  the  latter  would  then  marry  the  queen  of  Sootsi 
the  next  step  would  be  to  proclaim  Mary  Stuart  queen  of  England,  with  an 
understanding  that  Philip  should  hare  Ireland  as  an  indemnity  for  iht  ex- 
pense of  sending  an  army  to  enforce  her  right.    Lastly,  the  ccmneil  of 
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A  treaty  was  formally  concluded  between  the  «  ♦  ~i 
queen  of  England,  the  ally  of  Charles,  and  the  ^^  ' 
prince  of  Conde,  a  subject  in  arms  against  that  sovereign. 
But  if  she  engaged  to  advance  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand crowns,  and  to  land  an  army  of  six  thousand  men  on  the 
coast  of  Normandy,  she  was,  at  the  same  time  careful  to  Te* 
quire  from  him  the  surrender  into  her  hands  of  the  town  of 
Havre  de  Grace^  to  be  detained  by  her  as  a  security  not  only 
for  the  repayment  of  the  money,  but  also  for  the  restoration  of 
Calais."** 

The  conferences  between  Cecil  and  the  Vidame  did  not 
escape  the  notice  of  the  French  ambassador*  With  the  treaty 
of  Cateau  in  his  hand,  he  demanded,  in  conformity  with  the 
thirteenth  article,  that  the  agents  of  the  prince  should  be  de- 
livered up  as  traitors  to  their  sovereign;  and  warned  the 
queen  that,  according  to  the  tenth  article,  she  would  forfeit, 
by  the  first  act  of  hostility,  all  claim  to  the  recovery  of 
Calais  at  the  expiration  of  the  appointed  term«  But  his  re- 
monstrances were  disregarded*  A  fleet  sailed  to  cruise  otf 
the  coast  of  Normandy:  successive  flotillas  carried  six  thou- 
sand men  to  the  ports  of  Havre  and  Dieppe,  which  had  been 
delivered  to  the  queen;  and  the  new  earl  of  Warwick,  the 
brother  of  the  lord  Robert  Dudley,  was  appointed  comman- 
der in  chief  of  the  English  army  in  FranccT 

Notwithstanding  this  hostile  interference,  Eli- 
zabeth afiected  to  maintain  the  peace  between  the     ^SL?'^^' 
two  crowns,  and  to  feel  a  sincere  afiection  for  her 

food  brother,  the  young  king  of  France.  To  the  natives  of 
formandy  she  declared  by  proclamation,  that  her  only  ob- 
ject was  to  preserve  them,  as  she  had  lately  preserved  the 
people  of  Scotland,  from  the  tyranny  of  the  house  of  Guise:^ 

Trent  would  excommunicate  all  heretics  and  give  away  their  dominions; 
and  of  eoune  the  English  catholics  would  join  the  invading  army.  Such 
were  the  ^ionary  evihi^  with  which  he  sought  to  alarm  the  mind  of  his  sove- 
reign.   See  ForbeSy  ii.  5. 

•  See  Forbes,  ii.  48.  f  Ibid.  58—80.     Strype,  i.  328. 

t  Forbes,  ii.  79.  To  this  and  nmilar  invectives  against  the  house  of 
Guise,  the  duke  contented  himself  with  the  following  reply—*'  Monsieur 
Pambassadeur,  it  seemethe  the  queene  your  mistres,  by  the  publication  of 
sucbe  tlunges  as  she  doeth  sette  furthe  in  printe^dothe  bestowe  her  whole 
displeasure  and  indignation  uppon  me  and  my  house.  1  will  alledge  at  thys 
tyme  nothing  for  our  deifence :  but  desyre  you  to  say e  that,  besydes  it  is  an 
unusual  manner  for  princes  thus  to  treate  persons  of  qualitie  and  respect, 
by  difiamatotie  libelles  and  writings,  we  have  had  the  honour,  by  marriage, 
to  make  aUiance  with  the  house  of  England,  whereof  she  is  descended: 
so  as  she  cannot  dishonour  nor  <Uscredit  us,  but  it  must  touche  herselfe, 
eonsydiring  we  are  descended  out  of  her  house,  and  she  from  ours:  by  the 
tyme,  pec&venture,  she  shall  have  passed  more  years  in  the  worlde,  she 
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and,  when  the  French  ambassador^  in  the  name  of  his  ao- 

o  t  25  vereigDy  required  her  to  withdraw  the  anny»  she 
refused  to  believe  that  the  requisition  came  from 
Charles  himself:  because  it  was,  she  said,  the  duty  of  a  king 
to  protect  his  subjects  from  oppression,  and  to  accept  with 
gratitude  the  aid,  which  might  be  offered  him  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Such  miserable  and  flimsy  sophisms  could  not 
Loss  of  cover  the  real  object  of  the  English  cabinetf  and 
the  prince  began  to  be  considered,  even  by  hb 
own  followers,  as  a  traitor  to  his  country.  The  duke  of 
Guise  had  expelled  the  English  from  the  last  strong  hold 
which  they  possessed  in  France;  his  opponent  bad  recalled 
them  into  the  realm,  and  given  them  two  sea-ports  in,  place 
of  the  one  which  they  had  lost.  Fired  with  resentment,  the 
nobility  hastened  to  the  royal  army  from  every  province  of 
France;  and  to  animate  their  exertions,  Charles,  the  queen 
regent,  and  the  king  of  Navarre,  repaired  to  the  camp  before 
Rouen.  Though  the  latter  was  mortally  wounded  in  the 
trenches,  the  siege  was  still  urged  with  vigour:  the  obstinacy 
of  the  governor  refused  every  offer  of  capitulation:  two  hun- 
dred Englishmen,  who  had  been  sent  to  his  support,  perished 

Oct.  36.       ^^  ^^^  breach;  and  the  city  was  taken  by  assault, 
and  abandoned,  during  eight  days,  to  the  fiuy  of 
a  victorious  soldiery. 

The  English  ministers  now  began  to  fear  the  resentment 
of  their  own  sovereign,  and  committed  to  her  favourite  Dud- 
ley the  unwelcome  task  of  acquainting  her  with  this  loss. 
For  a  while  he  suppressed  the  intelligence,  and  prepared  her 
mind,  by  hinting  at  unfavourable  rumours  in  the  city,  and 
representing  the  fall  of  Rouen  as  a  probable  consequence  of 
her  procrastination  and  parsimony.  The  queen  did  not  sus- 
pect the  artifice.     When  the  truth  was  disclosed  to  her,  she 

Nov  3  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  blame  upon  herself;  and  in  the  fer- 
vour of  her  repentance,  despatched  reinforee- 
ments  to  the  earl  of  Warwick.  Commissioned  count  Olden- 
burg^ to  levy  twelve  thousand  men  in  Germany,  and  ordered 
public  prayers  during  three  days  to  implore  the  blessing  of 
heaven  upon  her  cause,  and  that  of  the  gospel.* 

will  more  respect  them  that  have  the  honour  to  be  allyed  to  her,  thaa  she 
doethe  nowe."    Forbes,  ii.  258. 

*  Forbes,  ii.  133.  165. 169—183.  **  I  have  somewhat  prepared  the  waj 
with  her,"  says  Dudley  in  a  letter  to  Cecil,  (Oct.  30,)  <' toning  this  greftt 
loss  at  Roan,  in  this  sort :  saing,  ther  was  a  bruyt  com,  that  ther  was  lately 
a  tyrrible  assault  rertn  to  yt,  in  such  sort  as  yt  was  greatly  dowted  the  loss 
thereof.    I  pityed  witball,  yf  yt  shuld  be  so,  the  scant  credytt  and  lyttle 
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The  superior  force  of  the  royalistd  had  com- 
|>e)led  Conde  to  remain  an  unwilling  spectator  of    ^^^^  ^' 
thesie^  of  Roaeii:  the  arriTal  of  six  thousand 
tsercenariesy  raised  in  the  protestant  states  of  Germany^  by 
the  joint  ^orts  of  Dandelot  and  Wroth  the  English  commis- 
rioner,  enabled  him  to  move  from  Orleans,  and  to  menace 
Paris.     The  hopes  of  the  English  queen  revived;  though  the 
promptitude  with  which  he  listened  to  the  overtures  of  the 
French  cabioet,  might  have  taught  her  to  question  his  fidelity, 
'niifl  negoeiation  was  however  interrupted  by  the  more  in- 
tractable spirit  of  Coligni:  and  at  Dreux,  on  the       j^^  ^^ 
blinks  of  the  Dure,  was  fought  a  battle,  more 
memorable  for  the  fate  of  the  adverse  generals,  than  for  the 
number  of  the  slain.     The  constable,  who  commanded  the 
royalists,  and  Conde,  who  commanded  the  insurgents,  were 
reciprocally  made  prisoners.     The  duke  of  Guise  served  as  a 
private  gentleman;  but  he  assumed  the  command,  and  by  his 
skill  and  intrepidity,  won  the  victory.    The  ad- 
miral retired,  with  his  foUbwers,  to  the  intrench-        j  ^^5 
ments  at  Orleans;  and  by  letters  and  messiengers,       j^'29. 
conjured  the  queen  of  England  to  send  him  the 
supplies,  to  which  he  was  entitled  by  treaty.* 

There  was  never,  perhaps,  a  sovereign  more 
reluctant  to  part  with  money  than  Elizabeth,     f^^oct^- 
Notwithstanding  her  engagements  to  the  prince,     iu^em!*^' 
her  remorse  for  past  delay,  her  resolutions  of 
amendment,  not  a  single  crown  had  yet  been  advanced:  at 
last  the  mutinous  clamour  of  the  German  auxiliaries,  the  pray- 
ers of  the  admiral,  and  the  representations  of  her  advisers, 
wrung  from  her  an  order  for  payment  ;t  but  not       j,  .    j^ 
till  she  had  obtained  from  her  parliament  a  grant 
of  a  subsidy  upon  land,  and  ot  two  tenths  and  fifteenths  on 
moveables.    The  argument  on  which  this  demand  was  found- 
ed, was  the  old  tale  of  the  inveterate  ^enmity  of  the  house  of 
Guise.    They  had  originally  sought,  it  was  said,  to  deprive 
the  queen  of  her  crown  by  annexing  Scotland  to  France:  they 
now  proposed  to  efiect  the  same  object  by  annihilating  the 
reformers  abroad,  and  employing  conspirators  in  England. 
The  first  plan  the  queen  had  defeated  at  her  own  expense: 

reffard  was  had  at  the  begining,  whan  yt  might  bav  safely  bin  defended.  I 
perceave  by  her  menreloas  remorce,  that  sn^  had  not  dealt  more  frankly 
for  yt— repentyng  the  want  of  ayde  very  much,  and  wold  neda  now  send 
forthwith  to  help  them;  for  as  yet  she  knoweth  not  the  loss  of  yt."  Forbes* 
ii.  155. 

*  Forbes,  ii.  195—203.  209.  217.  226.  251. 

t  Ibid.  347,  264. 272, 274.  297.  301.  322.  334. 
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the  second  she  trosted  to  defeat,  if  ber  faithful  subjeeta  would 

Feb  19.       *"PP^7  ^^  ^^^  ^  means.     The  vote  appears  to 

have  passed  both  houses  without  oppoaitioiu* 
The  conspiracy,  to  which  allusion  has  beea 
^tiie^'^^     made^  was  a  wild  and  visionary  scheme,  devised 
Poles.  by  two  brothers,  the  nephews  of  the  late  cardinal 

Pole.  Considering  themselves  as  lineal  descend- 
ants of  the  duke  of  Clarence,  brother  to  Edward  IV.,  they 
aspired  to  that  rank  in  the  state,  to  which  they  conceived 
themselves  entitled  by  birth.  For  several  weeks  during  the 
last  autumn,  Elizabeth  had  been  confined  to  her  chamb^  by 
the  small-pox:  many  unfounded  reports  were  circulated,  and 
among  the  rest,  a  pretended  prophecy,  that  she  would  not 
otitlive  the  month  of  March.  The  Poles  determined  to  quit 
the  realm,  with  the  intention,  in  the  event  of  the  queen's 
death,  of  landing  a  body  of  men  in  Wales^  and  proclaiming 
Mary  Stuart  her  successor.  They  had  formed  a  notion,  that 
their  promptitude,  if  it  proved  successful,  might  obtain  from 
the  gratitude  of  that  princess,  her  hand  for  the  one,  and  the 
title  of  Clarence  for  the  other.  Having  communicated  their 
1  Kfii^  P'^°  ^^  ^^  French  and  Spanish  ambassadors,  they 
Oct.         prepared  for  their  departure;  but  their  secret  had 

been  betrayed,  and  both  were  apprehended.  For 
some  months  a  veil  of  myiitery  was  drawn  over  their  pro- 
ject; and  the  people  were  alarmed  with  the  report  of  a  eon- 
,8piracy  against  the  life  of  the  queen  and  the  reformed  wor- 
ship. As  soon  as  the  commons  had  voted  the  requisite  sup- 
ply, the  two  brothers  were  arraigned,  and  condemned  on 
their  own  confession.     If  there  was  any  thing  illegal,  there 

was  nothing  formidable  in  their  design:  and  the 

F^  b^6       quc^i^y  >ft®r  .A  short  delay,  granted  them  a  par- 

don.t 

But  this  session  of  parliament,  the  second  in 
Penal  ste-  Elizabeth's  reign,  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  an 
the^ci^o!'  act  highly  penal  against  the  professors  of  the  an- 
lics.  cient  faith.     By  the  law,  as  it  already  stood,  no 

heir  holding  of  the  crown,  could  sue  out  the 
livery  of  his  lands,  no  individual  could  obtain  preferment  in 
the  church,  or  accept  office  under  the  crown,  or  become 
member  of  either  university,  unless  he  had  previously  taken 
the  oath  of  supremacy,  which  was  deemed  equivalent  to  a 
renunciation  of  the  catholic  faith.  It  was  now  proposed  to 
extend  to  others  the  obligation  of  taking  the  oath,  and  to 
make  the  first  refusal  an  ofience  punishable  by  praemunire, 

•  D'Ewes  60.  84.  t  Strype,  i.  327. 333. 
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the  seomid  hy  death,  as  in  caaea  of  treaaon.  The  cause  aa- 
aigDed  for  this  additional  aeverity,  was  the  necessity  of  ^  re- 
atraining  and  correcting  the*  manrelloua  outrage  and  licen- 
tious boldness  of  the  fautors  of  the  bishop  of  Rome.''  But  it 
met  with  considerable  opposition  from  maDy  protestants^ 
who  questioned  both  its  justice  and  its  policy:  its  justice,  be- 
cause the  ofience  was  sufficiently  punished  by  priyation  of 
office*  and  property;  and  its  policy,  because  where  the  num- 
ber of  non-conformists  is  great,  extremity  of  punishment  is 
more  likely  to  proyoke  rebellion  than  to  secure  obedience. 
In  the  house  of  lords  it  was  combatted  in  a  forcible  and  elo- 
quent speech  by  the  yiscount  Montague.  Where,  he  asked, 
was  the  necessity  for  such  a  law?  ^^  It  was  known  to  all  men, 
that  the  catholics  had  created  no  disturbance  in  the  realm. 
They  disputed  not:  they  preached  not:  they  disobe3red  not  the 
queen:  they  brought  in  no  novelties  in  doctrine  or  religion.'' 
Then,  could  there  be  conceived  a  greater  tyranny,  than  to 
compel  a  man,  under  the  penalty  of  death,  to  swear  to  that 
as  true,  which  in  his  conscience  he  believes  to  be  doubtful? 
and  that  the  right  of  the  queen  to  ecclesiastical  supremacy, 
must  appear  to  many  men  doubtful,  was  evident  fnom  this, 
that  though  enforced  by  law  in  England,  it  was  contradicted 
by  the  practice  and  opinion  of  every  other  nation,  whether 
reformed  or  unreformed,  in  Christendom.  Let  then  their 
lordships  beware  how  they  placed  men  under  the  necessity 
of  forswearing  themselyes,  or  of  suffering  death,  lest,  instead 
of  submitting,  they  should  arm  in  their  own  defence;  and  Jet 
not  tiie  house,  in  making  laws,  permit  itself  to  be  led  by  the 
passions  and  rapacity  of  those  <<  who  looked  to  wax  mighty 
and  of  power  by  the  confiscation,  spoil,  and  ruin  of  the  houses 
(tf  noble  and  ancient  men."* 

After  a  long  struggle,  the  bill  was  carried  by  n^^i,  3 
the  effi)rts  of  the  ministers,  but  with  several  pro- 
visions, exempting  the  temporal  peers  from  its  operation,  and 
protecting  from  forfeiture  the  heirs  of  the  attainted.  Still 
it  extended  the  obligation  of  taking  the  oath  to  two  classes  of 
men  not  contemplated  in  the  original  act:  1.  to  the  members 
of  the  house  of  commons,  to  schoolmasters,  private  tutors, 
and  attorneys;  and  2.  to  all  persons  who  had  ever  held  office 
in  the  church,  or  in  any  ecclesiastical  court,  during  the 
present,  or  the  three  last  reigns ;  or  who  should  openly 
disapprove  of  the  established  worship,  or  should  celebrate, 
or  hear  others  celebrate,  any  private  mass;  that  is,  in  one 

•  Strype,  i.  259—273. 
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word,  to  the  whole  catholic  population  of  the  realm.  As  to 
the  first  class,  it  was  enacted  in  their  favour,  that  the  oath 
eould  be  tendered  to  them  but  once;  and  of  course  they  were 
liable  only  to  the  lesser  penalty  of  forfeiture,  and  perpetual 
imprisonment:  but  to  those  of  the  second  class,  it  was  to  be 
tendered  twice;  and  for  the  second  refusal  the  offender  was 
subjected  tp  the  punishment  of  death,  as  in  cases  of  high  trea- 
son.* It  is  manifest,  that  if  this  barbarous  statute  had  bees 
strictly  carried  into  execution,  the  scaffolds  in  every  part  of 
the  kingdom  would  have  been  drenched  with  the  blood  of 
the  sufferers:  but  the  queen  was  appalled  at  the  prospect  be- 
fore her;  she  communicated  her  sentiments  to  the  metropoli- 
tan; and  that  prelate,  by  a  circular,  but  secret  letter,  admonish- 
ed the  bishops,  who  had  been  appointed  to  administer  the 
oath,  to  proceed  with  lenity  and  caution;  and  never  to  make 
a  second  tender,  till  they  had  acquainted  him  with  the  cir^ 
cumstances  o(  the  case,  and  had  received  his  answer.  Thua^ 
by  the  humanity  or  policy  of  Elizabeth,  were  the  catholiea 
allowed  to  breathe  from  their  terrors:  but  the  sword  was  still 
suspended  over  their  heads  by  a  single  hair,  which  she  could 
break  at  her  pleasure,  whenever  she  might  be  instigated  by 
the  suggestions  of  their  enemies,  or  provoked  by  the  real  or 
imputed  misconduct  of  individuds  of  their  communion.t 

According  to  ancient  custom  the  convocation 
Proceed-   ^    j^jj  assembled  at  the  same  time  with  the  parlia- 
TMKtion.^"'    ment    The  matters  submitted  to  its  deliberations 
Jan.  12.       were  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  newly 
established  church;  an  adequate  provision  for  the 
lower  order  of  the  clergy,  a  new  code  of  ecclesiastical  disci- 
pline, and  the  promulgation  of  a  national  creed,  the  future 
standard  of  English  orthodoxy.     The  two  first  were  opposed 
and  prevented  by  the  avarice  and  prejudices  of  the  courtiers^ 
who  sought  rather  to  lessen  than  to  increase  the  wealth  and 
authority  of  the  churchmen;  to  the  third,  as  it  interfered 
neither  with  their  interests  nor  their  pleasures,  no  objection 
was  offered.     The  doctrines  formerly  published  by  the  au- 
thority of  Edward  VI.  furnished  the  groundwork  of  the  new 
creed:  several  omissions  and  amendments  were  made:  and 
the  thirty-nine  articles,  as  they  now  exist,  received  the  sub- 
scriptions of  the  two  houses  of  convocation.^ 
1562.         rpj^i^  important  work  was  accomplished  in  a  few 
Hn  29.       days,  and,  as  far  as  appears,  without  any  consi- 
deraUe  debate;  but  the  subsequent  proceedings 

•  St.  5  Eliz.  o.  1.  t  Strype's  Parker,  125, 126. 

i  WUkins,  Con.  iv.  232.    Strype^  i.  280. 290.    See  note  (N). 
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supply  a  memorable  iDsfanee  of  the  ineonsisteneyy  into  which 
men  are  frequently  betrayed  by  change  of  situation.  None 
of  the  members  could  have  forgotten  the  persecution  of  the 
last  rei^n:  many  had  then  suffered  imprisonment  or  exile  for 
their  dissent  from  the  established  church.  Yet  now,  as  if 
they  had  succeeded  to  the  infallibility  which  they  condemned, 
they  refused  to  others  that  liberty  of  religious  choice  which 
they  had  arrogated  to  themselyes.  Instead  of  considering 
the  thirty-nine  articles  as  merely  the  distinguishing  doctrines 
of  the  church  recently  established  by  law,  they  loured  to 
force  them  upon  the  consciences  of  others.  To  question 
their  truth  was  deemed  a  crime:  and  had  their  efforts  proved 
successful,  every  dissenter  from  the  new  creed  would  have 
been  subject  to  the  penalties  of  heresy.*  But  the  design  was 
opposed  and  defeated  by  the  council.  Such  a  law  was  thought 
unnecessary, ss  far  as  regarded  the  catholics,  since  they  could, 
at  any  moment  be  brought  to  the  scaffold,  under  the  act  of  su- 
premacy ;  and  it  was  inexpedient  with  respect  to  the  disci- 
ples of  the  Genevan  divines,  whom  the  queen  sought  to  allure 
by  indulgence,  rather  than  to  exasperate  by  severity. 

The  hope  of  recovering  Calais  was  one  of  the 
chief  baits,  by  which  the  queen  had  been  drawn    ^jf^^^*" 
into  the  war  between  the  French  huguenots  and    H,  Ynn^. 
their  sovereign.    Her  ministers  had   predicted 
the  restoration  of  that  important  place:  the  prince  of  Cond6 
had  promised  to  support  her  demand  with  his  whole  powers 
and  the  admiral,  when  he  received  the  subsidy,  confirmed  the 
engagement  made  by  the  prince.t    Within  a  few  weeks  it 
was  seen  how  little  reliance  could  be  placed  upon  men,  who 
fought  only  for  their  own  emolument.     While  the  admiral 
gave  the  plunder  of  Normandy  to  his  German  auxiliaries, 
the  royalists  formed  the  siege  of  Orlean?,  the  great  bulwark 
of  their  opponents.    Its  fall  was  confidently  anticipated,  when 

*  It  was  proposed,  that  "  whosoever  should  preach,  declare,  write  or 
speak  any  things  in  dero^tion,  depraving*,  or  despising  the  said  book  (con- 
taining the  articles)  or  any  doctrine  therein  contained,  and  be  thereof  law- 
fally  convicted  before  any  ordinary,  he  should  be  ordered  as  in  case  of 
heresy,  or  else  should  forfeit  100  marks  for  the  first  offence,  4uO  for  the 
second,  and  all  his  g^oods  and  chattels,  with  perpetual  imprisonment,  for  the 
third."  Strype,  282.  This  was  adopted  by  the  lower  house,  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  higher,  but  with  a  blank  for  the  punishment,  to  be  afterwards 
filled  up.  AnotTier  clause  was  subsequently  suggested,  that  **  if  any  per- 
son whatsoever  should  deny  directly  or  indirectly,  publicly  or  privately,  by 
writing  or  speaking,  any  article  of  doctrine  eontained  in  the  book,  and  be 
thereof  lawfully  convicted  before  the  ordinary,  and  obstinately  stand  in  the 
same,  he  should  be—."    Wilkins.  iv.  '^41.  Strypc,  302. 

t  Forbes,  ii.  394.     Castelnau,  250. 
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*  Poltrot)  a  -deserter  from  the  huguenot  army,  and  in  the  pay 

Feb.  18       ^^  ^^  admiral^  assassinated  the  dulce  of  Guiae. 

The  death  of  that  nobleman  was  followed  by  a 

sudden  and  unexpected  reyolution*     Conde  aspired  to  the 

high  station  in  the  government^  to  whieh  he  was  entitled  ae 

first  prince  of  the  blood :  and  the  catholics  feared  that  the 

English,  with  the  aid  of  Coligni,  might  make  important  con* 

quests  in  Normandy.    The  leaders  on  both  sides,  anxious  for 

March  6.^     an  accommodation,  met,  were  reconciled,  and 

subscribed  a  treaty  of  peace,  by  which  the  French 

religionists  promised  their  senrices  to  the  king,  as  true  and 

loyal  subjects,  and  obtained  in  return  an  amnesty  for  tJie  past, 

and  the  public  exercise  of  their  relision  for  the  future,  ih  one 

tewn  of  every  bailiwic  in  the  kingdom.* 

Elizabeth  received  the  intelligence  of  this  pact- 

of  H^^^      fication  with  surprise  and  anger.     In  her  publie 

declarations,  she  had  hitherto  professed  to  hold 

the  town  of  Havre  in  trust  for  the  king  of  France:  but  now, 

A   "1 30       when  he  required  her  to  withdraw  her  forces, 

^Ly.        ^^^  replied  that  she  would  continue   to  hold 

it,  as  a  security  for  the  restoration  of  Calaistt 

The  French  government  assured  her  of  their  intention  tomir- 

render  the  place  at  the  expiration  of  the  appointed  term,  and 

_        of  their  willingness  to  ratify  a  second  time  the 

treaty  of  Cateau;  they  would  even  give  her  addi* 

tional  hostages,  and  place  in  her  hands  the  bonds  of  the 

French  king,.^and  of  the  princes  of  the  blood.|    But  the 

queen  continued  inexorable,  till  she  saw  that  both  parties,  the 

huguenots  as  well  as  the  catholics,  had  determined  to  unite 

and  expel  the  English  troops  from  the  soil  of  France.     She 

then  receded  firom  her  former  pretensions,  and  commissioned 

her  ambassadors  to  present  a  new  project  on  her  part  But  it 

Jul  IB       ^'^^  ^^^  '^^^*  '^^^  siege  of  Havre  had  been  form- 
^  ed:  the  ambassadors  could  obtain  no  audience; 

and  the  ministers  refused  to  receive  their  proposals.  In  a  few 
J  1  25        ^^^  ^^^  breaches  were  made  in  the  walls:  the 
"  ^  garrison,  reduced  by  the  ravages  of  a  most  viru- 

lent disease,  was  unable  to  support  an  assault;  and  the  earl  of 
Warwick  surrendered  Havre  to  its  rightful  sovc- 
Juiy  a>       reign,  on  condition  that  he  might  return  with  his 
forces  to  England.  § 

•  Forbes,  339.  350-^59.     Cmtelnau,  333.  240--245. 

t  Forbes,  405.  409.  i  Ibid»  411.  435.  442. 
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The  queen  was  now  doomed  to  pay  the  penalty 
of  her  bad  faith.    Throckmorton  and  Smith  pro-    ^^^ 
ceeded  towards  the  French  court  to  solicit  peace. 
Smith  the  new  ambassador,  was  arrested  and  conveyed  to  the 
castle  of  Melun^  as  a  security  for  De  Foix^  the  French  envoy , 
who  had  been  placed  under  restraint  in  England:  Throck- 
morton, who,  though  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  French 
court,  as  the  instigator  of  the  late  civil  war,  had  ventured  to 
come  without  a  passport,  was  confined  a  close  prisoA^  in  the 
castle  of  St  Germain.    Elizabeth  suppressed  her  resentment, 
and  renewed  the  powers  of  her  agents^     But  the 
French  ministers,  with  contemptuous  indifference,       ^'s^' 
allowed  five  months  to  elapse,  before  they  would       April  1. 
open  a  negociation.    With  respect  to  Calais  both 
psrties  were  silent.    It  was  plain  from  the  treaty  of  Cateau 
that  Elizabeth  had  forfeited  her  claim  to  the  recovery  of  the 
place,  by  landing  a  hostile  army  in  France.*  But  she  still  had 
in  her!power  the  French  hostages,  and  their  bonds  for  the  sum 
of  500,000  crowns.  After  a  long  discussion  it  was  agreed  that 
the  hostages  should  be  exchanged  for  Throckmorton  (Smith 
was  idready  liberated;)  and  that  the  oueen  should  be  con- 
tent to  receive  payment  of  one  fourth  of  her  original  demand. 

It  was  with  pain  that  the  haushty  mind  of  Elizabeth 'sub- 
mitted to  conditions  so  humiliating,  and  so  contrary  to  her 
previous  expectations.  In  her  interview  with  Castelnau  she 
had  the  weakness  to  betray  her  feelings,  to  the  amusement  of 
that  ambassador  and  of  his  court  She  declared,  at  first,  that 
she  would  never  accept  of  such  a  peace,  but  rather  perpetuate 
the  war:  then  she  would  make  her  commissioners  pay  with 
their  heads  for  their  presumption  in  exceeding  their  powers: 
afterwards  she  would  approve  the  treaty;  but  through  no 
other  motive  than  respect  and  attachment  to  her  dear  brother 
and  sister,  the  king  of  France,  and  the  queen  mother.  In 
eoncluiion,  she  gave  her  ratification  and  her  oath:  Charles  re- 
ceived from  her  the  order  of  the  garter;  and  in  return,  that  of 
St.  Michael  was  conferred  by  him  on  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
and  on  Dudley,  the  royal  favourite.! 

Here  we  may  return  to  the  transactions  between     gubje^ts  of 
the  English  and  Scottish  queens.     When  Mary    dissention 
took  possession  of  her  paternal  throne,  she  was    between 
aware  that  from  France,  distracted  as  it  was  by    Elizabeth 
civil  and  reUgious  dissention,  she  could  derive    *"     -^^^ 
no  support:  and  therefore  had  determined,  with  the  advice  of 

•  Rymer,  xv.  509. 
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her  uncles,  to  subdue  by  conciliation,  if  it  were  poBsible^  the 
hostility  of  her  former  opponents.  The  lord  James,  her  bas- 
tard brother,  and  Maitland,  the  apostate  secretary;  both  high 
in  the  confidence  of  the  congregationists,  were  appointed  her 
principal  ministers;"^  the  friendship  of  Elizabeth  was  sought  by 
compliments,  and  professions  of  attachment;  and  an  epistolaiy 
correspondence  was  established  between  the  two  queens;  be» 
tween  their  respective  minions,  as  they  were  called,  the  lord 
Robert  Dudley,  and  the  lord  James  Stuart;  and  between  the 
English  and  Scottish  secretaries,  Cecil,  and  Maitland.  It  was 
a  distinguishing  trait  in  the  character  of  Mary,  that  she 
speedily  forgot  every  injury.  If  we  believe  those  who  were 
not  likely  to  be  deceived,  her  friendship  for  Elizabeth,  was^ 
or  soon  became  sincere;!  while  the  English  queen  found  it  a 
difficult  task  to  divest  herself  of  her  Jealousies  and  prejudices 
against  one,  whom  she  still  regarded  as  a  competitor  for  her 
crown.     On  this  account  she  continued  to  insist  that  Mary 

should  ratify  the  treaty  of  Leith,  particularly  that 
Oct  i.        article  which  not  only  recognized  the  right  of 

Elizabeth,  but  also  precluded  the  Scottish  queen 
from  assuming  the  arms  or  title  of  England.  To  the  first  of 
these  points,  Mary  ofiered  no  objection:  but  she  contended, 
that  to  assent  to  the  second  would  be  a  virtual  renunciation  of 

her  birthright,  and  an  allowance  of.  the  claim 
jluf  5.        made  to  the  succession  by  the  house  of  Sufiblk.| 

Cecil,  to  compromise  the  difference,  had  suggest- 

*  It  has  been  said  that  the  lord  James  was  always  ready  to  betray  the  se- 
t^iets  of  his  sister  to  Elizabeth:  and  there  is  too  much  reason  to  believe  the 
charge,  from  many  passages  in  the  letters  of  Randolph,  particularly  in  that 
of  the  19th  of  June,  1563.  Keith,  241.  The  same  has  also  been  objected 
against  Maitland.  I  observe  that  in  his  correspondence  with  Cecil,  be  ap- 
pears anxious  to  obtain  the  fSivour  of  the  English  queen,  but  he  also  advo- 
tuites  the  cause  of  his  sovereign  with  the  earnestness  and  ability  of  a  faithful 
servant. 

f  Randolph  feared,  that  <*  Mary  would  never  come  to  God,  unless  the 
queenfs  majestic  should  draw  her.''    (Keith,  207,)    Yet  he  repeatedly  as- 
serts, that  he  himself,  the  lord  James,  and  Maitland,  believed  in  the  sincerity 
-  of  her  professions  of  friendship  for  Elizabeth.     Keith,  195,  196.  203.  206. 
209. 

t  *'  How  prejudicial  that  treaty  is  to  such  title  and  interest  as  by  birth 
and  natural  descent  of  your  own  lineage  may  fall  to  us,  by  the  veiy  inspec- 
tion of  the  treaty  itself  you  may  easily  perceive,  and  how  slenderly  a  matter 
of  so  .great  consequence  is  wrapped  up  in  obscure  terms.  We  know  how 
near  we  are  descended  of  the  blood  of  England,  and  what  devices  have  been 
attempted  to  make  us  as  it  were  a  stranger  from  it.  We  trust,  beii^  so  near 
your  cousin,  you  would  be  loth  we  should  receive  so  manifest  an  injury,  as 
utterly  to  be  debarred  from  that  title,  which  in  possibility  may  fall  to  ns. 
We  will  deal  frankly  with  you,  and  wish  you  to  deal  friendly  with  us.  We 
will  have,  at  this  present,  no  judge  of  the  equity  of  our  demand  but  vour- 
self.**    Haynes,  .3rr.  Keith,  213. 
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edy  that  Mary,  on  her  part  should  acknowledge  the  right  to 
the  English  crown  to  be  vested  in  Elizabeth  and 
the  lawful  heirs  of  her  body;  and,  that  Elizabeth       ^"P***- 
should  declare  on  the  other,  that  failing  her  own  issue,  the 
succession  belonged  of  right  to  the  queen  of  Scots.*     With 
this  arrangement  the  latter  was  satisfied,  but  the  consent  of 
Elizabeth  could  not  be  obtained;  and  a  new  expedient  was 
devised,  a  personal  conference  between  the  two  queens  in 
some  of  the  northern  counties.     Mary  adopted  it  with  plea- 
sure: the  time  and  place  were  determined,  and  a 
passport  was  signed  for  the  queen  of  Scots  and  her        J  y  • 
retinue,  amounting  to  one  thousand  horse.     But  when  the 
English  queen  considered  the  youth,  the  beauty,  the  accom- 
plishments of  her  Scottish  sister,  she  declined  the  . 
interview;  perhaps  through  jealousy  of  her  su-        **  ^     • 
perior  charms,  perhaps  through  apprehension  of  the  influence^ 
which  her  presence  might  have  on  her  partisans  in  Ehg-^ 
Umd.t 

In  the  winter,  Maitland,  the  secretary,  waited    pjoeced- 
on  Elizabeth,  ostensibly  to  recommend  a  peace    ingsofthe 
between  her  and  Charles  IX.,  in  reality  to  watch    Engfish 
the  proceedings  of  the  English  parliament     In    panwnieiii. 
the  commons  an  address  had  been  voted,  request-        15^3 
ing  the  queen  to  marry,  that  she  might  have  issue       jan.  26. 
to  inherit  the  crown;  and  to  limit  the  succession, 
that  the  next  heir  might  be  known,  if  she  were  to  die  with- 

*  It  hu  been  said,  that  this  proposri  originated  in  a  traitorous  conspiracy 
between  Cecil  and  Haitland,  for  the  purpose  of  interrupting  the  incipient 
friendship  between  the  two  queens.  (Compare  Keith,  i86,  with  Mr.  Chal- 
men,  i.  51.)  The  fact  is,  the  project  had  been  suggested  to  Elizabeth  be- 
fore Mary's  return  from  France.  On  the  14th  of  July,  Cecil  wrote  to 
Throckmorton:  <* there  hath  been  a  matter  secretly  thought  of,  which  I 
dare  communicate  to  you,  although  I  mean  never  to  be  an  author  thereof.'* 
He  then  mentions  it,  and  adds,  '*the  queen's  majesty  knoweth  of  it,  and 
so  I»  will  end."  Hardwick  papers,  i.  174.  When  Maitland  came  to  Eng- 
land^ Cecil  communicated  it  to  him»  by  whom  it  was  approved.  Haynes, 
379.  Maitland  then  proposed  it  to  Elizabeth,  who  answered,  that  the  like 
was  never  demanded  of  any  prince,  to  be  declared  his  heir  apparent  in  his 
own  time."  He  replied,  **  that  the  objection  would  appear  reasonable,  if 
the  saccesdon  had  remained  untouched  according  to  law(  but,  whereas,  by 
a  limitation,  men  had  gone  about  to  prevent  the  providence  of  God,  and 
shift  one  into  the  place  due  to  another,  then  could  the  party  offended  seek 
no  leas  than  the  reformation  thereof."  Ibid.  373.  Hence  I  see  no  ground 
f«r  the  charge  of  conspiracy. 

-h  Haynes,  386. 388—393.  Keith,  317—321.  Cecil  urged,  amon^  other 
objections  against  the  interview,  the  following,  which  will  surprise  the 
trader:  that  Uie  rains  had  made  the  roads  impassable:  that  the  queen's 
houses  on  the  way  from  London  to  York  were  out  of  repair:  and,  that  pro- 
vision of  wine,  fowl,  and  poultry,  could  not  be  made  in  so  short  a  space  as 
from  the  30th  of  June  to  the  end  of  August.    Keith,  App.  158. 
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out  children  to  survive  her.     At  the  same  time  she  wis 
reminded  of  the  attempts  of  foreign  powers  to  set  up  a  com- 

!>etitor  against  herself,  and  of  the  danger  to  the  reformed 
bithy  if  a  catholic  should  succeed.  These  remarks  were 
evidently  pointed  against  Mary  Stuart:  but  the  interests  of 
that  princess  were  protected,  if  not  by  the  justice,  ieit  least  by 
the  caprice  of  Elizabeth,  who  resented  the  interference  of  the 
commons  in  a  concern  which  she  deemed  exclusively  her 
own.  It  was  with  reluctance  that  she  consented  to  receive 
the  petition;  when  they  reminded  her  of  an  answer,  she 
reprimanded  them  for  their  impatience;  and  at  the  close  of 
A  rii  10  *^®  session  she  replied,  in  quaint  and  unsatisfac- 
Apniio.  ^^  language:  **  because  I  will  discharge  some 
restless  heads,  in  whose  brains,  the  nedeless  hammers  beat 
with  vain  judgment,  that  I  should  dislike  this  their  petitioo; 
I  sav,  that  of  the  matter,  some  thereof  I  like  and  allow  very 
well:  as  to  the  circumstances,  if  any  be,  I  mean  upon  further 
advice,  further  to  answer/'* 

In  a  few  months  the  jealousy  of  Elizabeth  was 

Attempt  to     called  into  action  by  a  communication  from  Mary, 

prevent  the    stating  that  she  had  received  a  proposal  of  mar- 

52^^        riage  from  the  archduke  Charles.     To  prevent 

this  match,  the  ingenuity  of  Cecil  devised  two 

plans,  which  were  instantly  carried  into  effect    By  the  first, 

Elizabeth  was  brought  forward  as  a  rival  to  Mary:  nor  did 

her  vanity  entertain  a  doubt  that  the  archduke  would  pfefer 

her  charms  and  her  crown  to  these  of  her  Scottish  sister.   But 

from  whom  was  the  proposal  to  originate  ?     It  did  not  seem 

consistent  with  female  delicacy  that  the  queen  should  be  the 

rfirst  to  woo :  and  it  could  not  be  expected  that  Charles,  i^ho 

had  already  been  rejected,  should  expose  himself  to  a  second 

Aug.  35.      refusal.     Cecil  wrote  to  Mundt,  one  of  his  pen- 

Oct.  13.       sionaries  in  Germany:  Mundt  applied  to  the  duke 

Oct.  17.       of  Wirtemberg:  and  that  prince,  as  of  himself, 

solicited  the  emperor  to  renew  the  treaty  between 

Deo.         hjfl  son  and  the  English  queen.     But  Ferdinand 

replied,  that  he  had  once  been  duped  by  the  ael* 

fish  and  insincere  policy  of  Elizabeth;  and  that  he  would  not 

expose  himself  to  similar  treatment  a  second  time.t 

The  other  plan  was  to  induce  Mary,  by  threats  and  promi- 
ses, to  refuse  the  archduke.  For  this  purpose  Randolph  re- 
turned to  Scotland,  with  instructions  to  read  to  her  a  long 


•  Nugac  Antiqu«,  i.  83.     D'Ewet,  81.        f  Hnyncs,  405. 40r,  40a. 
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lecture  od  the  choice  of  a  husband.    Elizabeth^  he 
told  her,  preferred  a  single  life;  but  was  not  dis-       Aiwfao 
pleased  that  her  younger  sister  should  entertain 
thoughts  of  marriage.     But  she  should  bear  in  mind^  that  her 
destined  husband  ought  to  have  three  recommendations:  he 
should  be  one  whom  she  could  love;  one  whom  her  subjects 
could  approve;  and  one  who  was  likely  to  preserve  and  aug* 
ment  the  friendship  existing  between  the  two  crowns.     But 
was  Charles  of  Austria  such  a  person  ?     The  very  Caicty  that 
he  had  been  proposed  by  the  cardinal  of  Lorrain,  showed  that 
he  was  thought  the  enemy  of  Engjand.     Let  Mary  recollect 
that  the  success  of  her  claim  to  the  succession  depended  on  the 
choice  of  her  husband.     If  she  forfeited  it,  she  must  bl^me 
only  herself.* 

The  ambiguity  of  this  discourse  induced  the 
Scottish  queen  to  ask,  whom  her  sister  would    Elizabeth 
reeommend,  and    how  she  would    favour  her    ^^'^7***^ 
claim.     It  was  replied,  that  she  ought  to  marry  a       Nov.^ir. 
British  nobleman,  and  then  her  claiih  should  re- 
ceive every  support  which  justice  might  allow.  But  who  was 
this  nobleman  r    The  important  secret  was  first  ^ 

revealed  to  the  lord  James,  lately  created  earl  of      peb?29. 
Murray,  and  to  Maitland,  who  learned  with  sur- 

ffttise  that  the  husband,  destined  for  their  sovereign,  was  the 
ord  Robert  Dudley,  the  minion  of  Elizabeth.  By  degrees  it 
becamis  public;  and  at  last  was  officially  communicated  to 
Mary.  She  replied  that  it  was  beneath  her  dig-  .^  .  ^^ 
nity  to  marry  a  mere  subject;  and  hinted  a  sus- 
picion that  Elizabeth  could  never  bear  a  separation  from  her 
favourite.! 

This  offer  soon  became  the  subject  of  public  conversation. 
By  Dudley  himself  it  was  attributed  to  the  policy  of  Cecil, 
who,  jealous  of' his  superior  influence,  wished  to  remove  him 
from  the  English  court  But  the  general  impression  was, 
that  Elizabeth  looked  for  a  refusal.  He  was  too  necessary 
for  her  comfort  or  her  pleasures,  to  allow  her  to  resign  him 
.to  another  woman,  t  It  was  even  suspected  that  she  intended 
to  marry  him  herself.     If  he  were  judged  fit  to  be  the  husband 

•  Keith,  242.  t  ^^^^'  245—252. 

%  Melville,  51.  ••  Mary  askda  me,  whether  1  thoug^ht  that  the  queen 
meant  truly  towards  her,  inwardly  in  her  heart  as  she  appeared  to  do  out- 
wardly in  her  speech.  I  answered  freely,  that  in  my  judgment,  there  was 
neither  plain  dealing  nor  upright  meaning.  This  appeared  to  me,  by  her 
oQ*ering  unto  her,  with  great  appearing  earnestness,  my  lord  of  Leiccstsr, 
whom  I  knew,  at  that  time^  aht  could  not  watit.    Ibid.  53. 

Vol.  VII.  32 
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of  one  queen,  h«  was  equally  frt  to  be  the  huaband  of  the 
other.* 

Mary,  by  the  advice  of  her  council,  had  coo- 
DirnPcv*^"  descended  in  part  to  the  pleasure  of  her  English 
sister.  She  had  refused  every  foreign  suitor,  the 
infant  of  Spain,  the  archduke  of  Austria,  the  prince  of  Conde, 
and  the  dukes  of  Ferrara,  Anjou,  Orleans,  and  Nemours.  But 
was  she  then  to  marry  the  lord  Dudley?  To  him  she  felt  the 
strongest  repugnance:  and  was  strengthened  in  her  aversion 
by  the  suggestions  of  Murray,  who  is  represented  as  aspirii^ 
to  the  succession  himself,  and  therefore  interested  in  keeping 
his  ^ister  unmarried.t  In  a  short  time  the  lord  Qarnley  was 
set  up  as  a  rival  to  Dudley.  Durins  the  debate  on  the  sueces* 
sion  m  the  English  parliament,  all  parties  had  agreed,  that 
the  next  heir  was  to  be  sought  among  the  descendants  dther 
of  Margaret  the  eider,  or  of  Mary  the  younger,  sister  of 
Henry  VlII.  The  Scottish  queen  was  undoubtedly  the  right- 
ful representative  of  Margaret;  but  there  were  some  who  coo- 
tended  for  her  exclusion  in  favour  of  the  countess  of  Lennox, 
the  daughter  of  that  princess  by  her  second  husband,  the  ear) 
of  Angus.  Damley  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  countess:  and 
it  was  represented  to  Mary  that  a  marriage  with  hicti  could 
not  be  degrading,  since  he  was  sprung  by  ti^e  father  from  the 
kings  of  Scotland,  by  the  mother  from  those  of  England:  that 
it  would  satisfy  the  demands  of  Elizabeth,  since  he  had  been 
bom  in  her  dominions,  and  Was  heir  to  the  lands  which  his 
father  held  of  the  English  crown:  and  that  it  would  strengdien 
her  claim  to  the  succession,  since  all  the  rights  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Margaret,  in  both  lines,  would  centre  in  her  and 
her  husband.  I  The  idea  had  been  first  suggested  by  the 
countess  of  Lennox.  Mary  appeared  to  listen  to  it  with  a 
willing  ear;  and  the  intelligence  was  immediately 

^P«*  14.       conveyed  to  Eiizabeth.§ 

If  the  conduct  of  the  English  queen  had  been  enigmatical 
before,  it  became  from  this  period  still  more  inexplicable. 
July  5.       ^^^  wrote  to  Mary  not  to  admit  the  earl  of  Len- 
'        nox  into  her  dominions,  then  gave  him  both  a. 

'^P^  1'       license  to  proceed  to  Scotland,  and  a  letter  of  re- 

*  Bandf^ph's  letter  in  Keith,  260.  ^ 

f  Murray  had  attempted  to  obtain  an  entail  of  the  crown  on  himaelf  and 
others  of  the  name  of  Stuart.  Goodall,  i.  199.  ii.  358.  Chalmers,  li.  435. 
Camden,  i.  133. 

t  See  note  (O). 

4  **  I  understand  she  will  cast  anchor  between  Dover  and  Barwick,  thou^ 
not  perchance  in  that  parte  we  wish  for.'»    Randolph  apud  Keith,  252. 
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^commendation  to  the  queen;  and  afterwards  complained  of 
the  gracious  reception  which  he  had  experienced      /wf  90 
in  consequence  of  her  own  request  In  like  man- 
ner, she  ursed  again  the  projected  marriage  with      ^       ^o 
Dudley,  and  created  him  earl  of  Leicester,  that        ^^ ' 
he  might  appear  more  worthy  of  a  royal  consort;  but  then 
she  opposed  a  new  obstacle  to  his  success,  by  al- ' 
lowing  Darnley,  who  was  considered  as  his  rival,       T^^'3 
to  proceed  to  the  Scottish  court,  on  a  pretended 
visit  to  hL<i  father.     Mary  received  her  cousin  with  kindness, 
commended  the  elegance  of  his  person,  and  assigned  him  a 
residence  in  the  palace.* 

The  charms  of  Mary  were  sufficient,  without 
the  attractions  of  royalty,  to.  captivate  the  young    Acquaints 
Darnley:  but  he  had  come  prepared  to  woo,  and    ^jj^^her* 
after  a  decent  interval,  made  to  the  queen  a  pro-    intention. 
posal  of  marriage.  She  checked  his  presumption, 
and  refused  the  ring  which  he  offered  :t  but  his  pretensions 
were  aided  by  the  intemperance  of  Elizabeth,  who  informed 
her  Scottish  sister,  that  if  she  expected  to  have  any  inquiry 
made  into  her  claim  to  the  succession,  she  must,      y^^ch  s 
without  delay,  accept  of  the  earl  of  Leicester,  or 
solemnly  engage  to  remain  a  widow,  j:  Mary  burst  into  t^ars: 
the  real  object,  she  said,  of  so  much  mystery  and  so  many 
artifices  was  at  length  divulged:  it  had  been  determined  that 
she  should  neitJier  succeed  to  the  English  crown  herself,  nor 
have  issue  to  perpetuate  her  right.     She  had,  liowever,  too 
much  spirit  to  submit  to  the  dictates  of  Elizabeth.  From  that 
moment,  she  beheld  the  young  Darnley  with  a  more  favour- 
able eye:  the  advice  of  her  best  friends  concurred  with  her 
inclinations:  and  the  approbation  of  the  king  and  queen  re- 
gent of  France,  encouraged  her  to  inform  Elizabeth  that  she 
had  resolved  to  make  Darnley  the  partner  of  her  .    g 

bed,  and  of  her  throne.  §  .  P"      • 

«  ^ 

•  Randolph  apud  Keith,  253.  255.  259.  Melville  (p.  47.)  thus  describes 
the  creation  of  the  earl  of  Leicester.  "  Tltia  was  done  at  Westminster  with 
great  solemnity,-  the  qaeen  herself  helping  to.  put  on  his  ceremonial,  he 
sitting  on  his  knees  before  her  with  a  great  gravity.  But  she  could  not 
refnun  from  putting  her  hand'in  his  neck,  smilingly  tickling  him,  the 
French  ambassador  and  I  standing  by." 

t"  Ibid.  56. 

t  Keith,  270.  App.  158. 

4  Melville,  56.  Castelnau  brought  the  approbation  of  the  king  and  queen 
of  France.  II  ne  faut  pas  demander,  says  he,  si  je  fus  bien  receu  de  ces 
4)eux  amanjt,  puis  que  j'avois  dequoi  contenter  leurs  affections. '  CastJe- 
Jtau,  295. 
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Who  res  ^^  ^^®  receipt  of  this  inteliisence,  council  after 
the  Scototo  council  was  held  at  the  English  court.  The  mar- 
oppose  the  riage  was  declared  to  threaten  the  most  serious 
■"^**-  danger  to  the  queen  and  the  nation;  the  countess 

^  of  Lennox  was  ordered  to  confine  herself  to  her 

chamber;  her  husband  and  son  were  recalled  to 
liayl5,        England,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiture:  and,  to 
ifay  27.        depress  the  hopes  of  the  catholics,  it  was  resolved 
to  treat  them  with  additional  severity,  and  to 
throi^  a  still  greater  share  of  power  into  the  hands  of  the  pro- 
testants.     A' new  envoy,  the  wily  and  unprincipled  Throck- 
morton, hastened  to  the  Scottish  couit,  where  he  argued, 
promised,  and  threatened,  till,  in  despair  of  subduing  the  re- 
solution of  Mary,  he  directed  his  remonstrances  to  the  dis- 
affected lords,  and  stimulated  them  to  rebellion  with  the  hope 
of  assistance  from  England.'^ 

At  the  head  of  these  was  the  earl  of  Murray, 
B^^th'^^^*^  who  had  long  governed  the  realm  under  his  sis- 
ter, and  whose  loyalty  she  had  besun  to  suspecL 
His  associates  were  the  duke  of  Chastelherault,  who  feared 
that  this  marriage  of  the  queen  with  Darnley  would  give  the 
ascendency  to  the  rival  house  of  Lennox;  the  earl  of  Argyle, 
who  had  been  compelled  to  restore  to  the  father  of  Darnley 
the  forfeited  property  of  the  family;  and  many  of  the  lords 
who  had  fought  under  the  same  standard  during  the  war  of 
the  'reformation.!  To  allure  the  zealots  to  the  party,  Mur- 
ray declared  that  "  the  profession  of  the  evangel'*  was  in 
danger,  and  retired  from  the  court  under  pretence  that  his 
conscience  would  not  suffer  him  to  witness  the  idolatrous 
worship  in  the  royal  chapel.  A  plan  was  formed  to  surprise 
Mary,  Lennox,  and  Darnley,  to  confine  the  queen  in  Lo(^- 
levin,  to  murder  the  father  and  son,  or  deliver  them  prison- 
ers to  the  governor  of  Berwick,  and  to  place  the  earl  of*  Mur- 
ray at  the  head  of  the  new  government  The  duke  lay  at 
Kinneil,  Murray  at  Lochlevin,  Argyle  at  Castle  Campbell, 

*  Keith,  274.  App.  159, 160.  Cecil  has  told  us  what  the  dangers  were. 
He  aajB  that  all  the  kindred  of  Mary  and  Darnley,  and  aU  the  catholics, 
thoug^ht  Mary's  rig^ht  better  than  that  of  ElizabeUi:  and  that  the  marriage 
would  induce  them  to  raise  rebellion  in  the  kingdom  in  ikvour  of  it.  Ibid. 
97.  Bobertson,  i.  App.  x.  It  is,  however,  dimcultto  see  how  this  oould 
follow  from  the  marriage  of  Darnley,  who  had  nothing  of  his  own,  but  de- 
pended entirely  upon  his  wife. 

f  Mar.  15.  "  The  duk,  erle  Murray,  Argile,  are  confederat  in  a  common 
quairvel  ageynst  all,  excepting  God  and  their  soverayn. — May  3.  The  queen 
hateth  fhe  duk,  Arple,  Murray,  allegyn  ageynst  hym,  that  he  goeth  about 
to  set  the  crownupon  his  own  head."    Cecil's  diary,  Murdin,  TSd. 
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and  the  lord  Rothea  at  the  Parret-wall^  with  an      j^|  3 
understanding  that  all  should  meet  at  noon  at  the 
kirk  of  Beith^  to  intercept  the  queen  on.  the  road  from  Pertk 
to  Callendar.     But  Marj  received  a  hint  of  Ibe  conspiracy, 
and  setting  out  at  an  early  hour  reached  Callendar  by  ten  in 
the  morning.    The  conspirators  consoled  their  disappoint- 
ment for  the  loss  of  their  prey,  by  signing  a  covenant  at  Stir* 
ling,  in  which  they  bound  themselves  to  Grod  and  each  othe^ 
for  the  performance  of  their  engagements;  and  most  solemn- 
ly declared  that  they  had  no  other  object  than  to  show  humble 
reverence  to  the  Almighty,  and  faithful  obe- 
dience to  their  sovereign  lady.    The  next  day      '^^^ 
they  despatched  a  messenger  to  Elizabeth,  <<  under  God  the 
protectrix  especial  of  the  professors  of  the  religion/'  to  re- 
mind her  of  her  promise,  and  to  solicit  speedy  and  effectual 
assistance.* 

Mary,  on  her  arrival  in  Edinburgh,  to  expose 
the  pretences  of  the  conspirators,  published  cir-       ^'"^•^ 
cular  letters,  in  which  she  declared  that  as  she 
never  had,  so  she  never  would,  molest  any  man  for  matters 
of  conscience,  and  called  on  all  her  faithful  subjects  for  aid 
against  the  rebellious  lords.     The  numbers  that  crowded  to 

*  The  existence  of  this  plot  is  asserted  by  thirty-fiye  noblemen,  uicludiii|^ 
ikrgyle  himsdfy  in  1568  (Goodall,  ii.  358),  and  bj  itelTille,  a  contenpo- 
ntf  (MeiDoir%  56})  it  b  disputed  by  Lain^  (Dissertation,  6^.  That  the 
three  lords  rose  in  arms  against  their  sovereign,  cannot  be  denied:  whether 
they  attempted,  to  make  her  prisoner  or  not  at  the  church  of  Beith,isof 
little  consequence.  l*he  foUowing*  facts  are  certain  from  the  despatches  of 
Randolphs  June  34^  in  answer  to  an  application  to  Elizabeth,  he  replied 
that  the  que^n  would  support  the  lords,  if  their  object  were  to  preserve 
religion,  their  duty  to  their  prince,  and  the  amity  between  Bnrland  and 
Scotland.  They  did  not  acquaint  him  with  the  particulars  of  their  plan : 
but  Murray  said,  he  feared  it  would  be  necessary  to  assemble  and  do  their 
duty  to  the  queen,  but  at  the  same  time  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  state; 
and  some  one  asked,  whether,  if  Lennox  and  his  son  were  delivered  as  pri- 
soners at  Berwick,  the  governor  would  receive  them.  Randolph  replied 
in  the  affirmative.  (Keith,  289,  290.)  It  was  already  known,- that  Maiy 
had  promised  to  assist  at  the  baptism  of  lord  Livingston's  son,  on  the  2d 
of  Jt&y.  On  the  1st  she  received  information  that  the  three  lords  had  post- 
ed themselves  in  three  places  near  the  road  to  intercept  her.  Of  its  truth 
she  was  conyinced  both  then  and  afterwards.  She  passed,  however,  in 
safety,  some  hours  before  she  was  expected:  The  lords  assembled,  and 
immediately  sent  a  petition  t6  Elizabeth  for  money:  they  did  not  want 
men,  bat  a  sum  of  3000/.  (Keith,  287. 291. 294. )  liandoloh  sent  the  pe- 
tition, Jidy  4th;  on  the  6th  he  wrote,  that  they  had  resolved  to  rise;  and  on 
the  16th,  Mary  informed  her  subjects,  that  they  were  in  arms.  (Keiths 
294.  299.)  Murray  spread  a  report,  that  Damley  intended  to  murder  him. 
Mary  not  only  declared  that  it  was  false,  but  offered  him  a  safe  conduct, 
signed  by  the  council,  to  come  with  as  many  followers  as  he  chose,  and  in- 
vestigate the  affair.     He  refused.     Keith,  App.  108, 109. 
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her  standard,  taught  her  to  despise  the  efforts  of  Murray  and 

his  associates.    Darnley  had  already  been  created  earl  of 

Ross.    She  now  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  duke  of  AI- 

July  29.        ^^W>  ordered  the  banns  to  be  published,  and  was 

married  to  him  in  the  chapel  of  Holyrood  house. 
By  a  previous  proclamation  she  had  commanded  that  he 
should  be  styled  king  during  the  marriage,  and  that  all  writs 
diould  run  in  tiie  joint  names  of  Henry  ahd.JVfary^  king 
and  queen  of  Scotland.* 

This  decisive  step  disconcerted  the  English 
She  drives  ministers.  Unable  to  discover  any  pretext  for 
sentBo^'of  kostilities,  they  determined  to  threaten  and  inti- 
the  realm.      mldate..  A  large  sum  of  money  was  sent  to  Mur- 

rav;  a  reinforcement  of  two  thousand  men  reach- 
ed Berwiak:  the  earls  of  Shrewsbury  and  Bedford  were  com- 
missioned to  act  as  the  queen's  lieutenants  in  the  northern 
counties:  and  the  latter  obtained  permission  to  make,  but  at 
A«.»  iQ       his  own  risk,  an  incursion  into  Scotland.     At  the 
^"^'  "•      same  time  Tamworth,  a  new  envoy,  was  de- 
spalched  to  Mary,  furnished  with  complaints,  remonstrances, 
and  threats.  But  that  princess  assumed  a  more  spirited  tone: 
flhe  requested  her.  good  sister  to  be  contented  with  the  govern- 
ment of  England,  and  to  leaye  Scotland  to  the  care  of  its  ot^ 
sovereign;!  she  admonished  Randolph  that  if  he  continued  to 
intrigue  with  her  subjects,  she  would'  put  him  under  arrest; 
Auff.  19.       ^^^  confined  Tamworth  in  the  castle  of  Dunbar, 

because  he  had  presumed  to  traverse  her  do- 
minions without  a  passport  At  the  head  of  eighteen  thou- 
sand men,  she  drove  the  associated  lords  from  Dumfries;^ 

*  Keith,  306.  The  ceremony  of  the  marriage  is  in  a  letter  from  Rin- 
dolph,  Robertson,  i.  App.  zi. 

t  See  TamworthV  paper -and  the  answer  to  it  in  Keith,  App.  99«-104u 
Mary,  however,  proposed,  that* she  and  her  husband  should  bind  them- 
selves never  to  do  any  thing  to  the  prejudice  of  the  title  of  Elizabeth  and 
her  lawful  issue:  never  to  correspond  for  that  purpose  with  any  English 
subjects,  nor  afford  protection  in  Scotland,  to  any  who  should  intermeddle 
with  the  succession;  never  to  contract  any  alliance  to  the  hurt  or  displea- 
sure of  the  English  queen;  and  never  (should  they  aftenvards  ascend  the 
English  throne)  to  make  alteration  in  the  liberties  of  the  kingdom,  or  the 
religion  establi^ed  by  law;  and,  in  return,  she  demanded,  that  Elizabeth 
should,  in  the  best  and  most  lawful  manner,  declare,  that  (failing  herself 
and  her  lawful  issue)  Mary  was.  next  heir;  and,  failing  Mary,  her  mother-in- 
law,  the  countess  of  Lennox.    Ibid.  104, 105. 

t  Randolph  expected  a  very  different  result.  He  had  informed-  the  se- 
cretary before  the  marriage,  that  Damley's  life  would  be  taken;  on  the  4th 
of  September,  that  several  were  appointed  to  set^ipon  him,  and  cither  kill 
him  or  die  themselves.  If  her  majesty  will  help  them,  they  doubt  not  but 
one  country  will  receive  both  queensr  Keith,  282.  287.  Cotton  M%%. 
Cal.  X.  fol.  3^5. 
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and  compelled  them  to  seek  an  asylum  with  the  earl  of  Bed- 
fqrd'j  who  advanced  to  receive  them  at  Carlisle.  Murray 
hastened  to  London:  at  first  Elizabeth  refused  to 
see  him:  afterwards  he  was  admitted  with  his  c>ct.9. 
companions  in  presence  of  the  French  and  Spanish  ambas-^ 
sadors,  when,  falling  dn  his  knees,  he  acknowledged  that 
the  queen  was  innocent  of  the  conspiracy,  and  haJ  never  ad- 
vised them  to  disobey  their  sovereign  lady.  **  Now,*'  she 
replied,  ^' have  ye*  spoken  truth.  Get  from  my  presence, 
traitors  as  ye  are.''  By  this  meanness  he  obtained  from  her 
a  small  pittance  for  his  support  at  Berwick,  though  she 
obliged  him  to  represent  it  as  furnished  by  the  charity  of  his 
Enjdish  friends.* 

But  while  the  queen  thus  opposed  every  ob- 
stacle in  her  power  to  the  marriage  of  Mary  Jl«abctb 
Stuart,  she  had  been  actively  employed  in  seeking  to  mw^^*^ 
a  husband  for  herself.  From  whatever  cause  her 
former  repugnaace  had  sprung,  it  was  at  length  subdued  by 
the  clamour  of  the  nation,  the  remonstrances  of  her  counsel- 
lors, and  her  apprehension  of  additional  danger  from  the  claim 
of  the  Scottish  queen,  if  that  princess  should  have  issiie, 
while  she  herself  remained  childless.  But  she  found  it  more 
^asy  to  determine  to  marry,  than  to  fix  on  the  choice  of  a 
husband.  Had  she  consulted  her  affection  only,  she  would 
undoubtedly  have  given  her  hand  to  Leicester:  but  she  had 
to  contend  with  the  disapprobation  of  her  most  trusty  advi- 
sers, who  appealed,  and  ultimately  with  success,  to  her  pride, 
her  suspicions,  and  her  parsimony.  Cecil  had  discovered  six 
forcible  objections  to  her  marriage  with  the  favourite:  he 
could  not  bring  with  him  riches,  nor  power,  nor  estimation: 
he  was  deeply  involved  in  debt:  he  had  a  multitude  of  needy 
and  rapacious  dependants,  who  would  engross  all  the  ofSces 
and  favours  of  the  crown:  his  reputation  had  been  tarnished 
by  the  sudden  and  tragical  death  of  his  former  wife:*  hispas- 
Aons  were  so  violent  and  mutable,  he  was  sometimes  so  jeal- 
ous, sometimes  so  indifierent,  that  he  would  render  the  queen 
unhappy:  and  their  unidn  would  give  the  strongest  confirma- 

*  Melville,  57,  Notwittistanding  the  farce  enacted  before  the  two  am- 
banadon»  there  are  several  letters  extant,  which  prove,  beyond  contradic- 
tion^  that  Elisabeth  was  an  accomplice  in  this  conspiracy.  I  will  cite  only 
one  from  Murray  to  Cecil,  of  Oct.  14.  '*  As  for  me  and  the  remainder  here, 
I  doubt  not  but  you  understand  solficiently,  that  neither  they  nor  1  enter- 
prised  this  action  without  forfeit  of  our  sovereign's  indignation,  but  being 
moved  thereto  by  the  queen  your  sovereign  and  council's  hand-writing,  di- 
rected to  OS  thereupon }  which  being  followed,  all  those  extremities  follow- 
ed, as  were  sufficiently  foreseen.'*  Apud  Chalmers,  ii.  330. 
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tion  to  the  scandalous  reports  of  their  amounip  *which  had 
been  so  long  and  90  confidently  circulated.* 

But  the  secretary  was  too  wily  a  courtier  to 
Soufthc  cownait  himself  by  an  avowed  opposition;  that 
chpice  of  a  office  was  reserved  for  the  earl  of  Sussex,  who 
husband.  could  rely  on  the  00-operation  of  the  duke  of 
Norfolk  and  the  whole  house  of  Howard,  of  the 
lord  Hunsdon  the  queen's  cousin^  and  of  sir  Thomas  Heneage, 
vice-ehamberlain,  and  a  rising  favourite.  By  their  persua* 
sions  Elizabeth  was  brought  to  think  seriously  of  a  foreign 
husband;  and  occasioEvally,  at  least,  to  dispute  the  ascendency 
which  Leicester  assumed  over  her.  .She  gave  him  hints  of 
her  displeasure  in  enigmatic  notes:  he  even  thought  proper 
to  absent  himself  from  court,  whether  it  were  in  a  fit  of 
jealousy,  or  at  the  royal  command.t  But  their  quarrels  ended, 
as  the  quarrels  of  lovers  generally  end:  and  by  each  recon- 
ciliation  his  influence  over  her  heart  was  confirmed.  Publicly 
he  afieeted  to  advocate  the  project  of  a  foreign  alliance:  but 
privately  he  threw  every  obstacle  in  its  way;  and  if  he  did 
not  ultimately  obtain  the  queen  for  himself,  he  succeeded  at 
least  in  Extinguishing  the  hopes  of  every  other  suitor,  whe- 
ther native  or  foreigner. 

The  queen  mother  of  France  had  offered  to 
i^hdttke       EUzabeth  her  son  the  reigning  king,  though  he 
Charles.         ^^  only  in  his  fourteenth  year.     The  proposal 
excited  in  her  counsellors  the  most'serious  appre- 
hensions :  but  the  queen,  though  she  entertained  it  for  politi- 
cal purposes,  after  some  delay^  returned  a  refusal  on  the  ground 
of  disparity  of  age.    The  only  foreign  prince,  towards  whom 
she  looked  with  pleasure,  was  her  former  suitor  the  archduke 
Charles.    The  objections  of  Ferdinand  had  at  last  been  re- 
moved by  the  perseverance  of  the  duke  of  Wirtemberg:  but 
the  death  of  that  emperor  interrupted  the  negociation;  and 
Elizabeth,  attributing  the  indifierence  which  he  had  mani- 
fested, to  the  report  of  her  familiarity  with  Lei^ 
s^^t^S        <^ester,  ordered  Cecil  to  write  a  letter  to  Mundt, 
^^  '   '       in  which,  after  a  high  encomium  on  the  charac- 
ter of  the  favourite,  he  was  mode  to  express  his  belief,  that 
the  queen  loved  him  on  account  of  his  admirable  qiialifica- 

*  Haynesy  444.. 

j^  Compare  Murdin»  760,  with  Strype,  475,  and  Camden,  118.  While 
Leicester  was  absent,  it  was  reported,  that  some  other  favourite  supplied 
his  place.  *'  Upon  these  ramours,"  says  Cecil,  **  I  affirm,  that  the  qeeen 
may  be  by  malicious  tongues  not  well  reported:  but,  in  truth,  she  herself 
is  blameless,  and  hath  no  spot  of  evil  intent.  Marry,  there  may  lack,  espe- 
cially in  80  busy  a  world,  circumspection  to  avoid  aH  occasioiis.'''  StType,481. 
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tio&fly  as  a  sister  lores  a  brother^  and  that  in  their  private 
meetings  nothing  was  admitted  meonsistent  with  female 
modesty  and  decorum.*    Armed  with  a  copy  of  this  letter 
the  dake  renewed  his  solicitations:  but  Maximilian,  who  had 
eueeeeded  his  father^  dtsphjred  no  eagerness  for  the  marriage, 
end.  twb  years  were  suffered  to  elapse  between  the  first  over- 
ture from  Cecily  and  the  arrival  of  Swetkowytz, 
the  imperial  ambassador.     He  came  ostensibly  to       ju^^^s 
restore  the  insignia  of  the  garter  worn  by  Ferdi- 
nand; in  efiect  to  discover  the  real  disposition  of  the  queen 
towards  tlie  archduke  Charles.     Her  indecision  immediately 
reviyed :  one  day  she  listened  to  Leicester,  the  next  to  Sussex: 
and  these  two  noblemen,  apprehending  the  resentment  of 
each  other,  went  themselves  constantly  armed,  and  followed 
by  men  in  arms.!    At  last  the  ambassador  was 
told  that  the  articles  of  the  marriage  between       ^^^  ^' 
'     'Philip  and  Mary  must  be  taken  as  the  basis  of         "^* 
any  future  treaty:  but  that,  as  Elizabeth  had  made  a  vow 
nev^  to  choose  a  husband  whom  she  had  not  previously  seen, 
it  was  indispensably  requisite  that  Charles  should  pay  a  visit 
to  the  EnsUsh  court4     '^^  ^^^y  ^^  I^t^g  ^  ^he  result  was 
doubtful,  the  pride  of  the  emperor  would  not  submit:  and 
the  queen,  by  her  mutability  and  intrigues,  contrived  to  pro- 
tract the  negociation  during  two  or  three  years.     Sometimes 
Sussex,  sometimes    Leicester  prevailed.      The 
former  was  sent  ambassador  to  Maximilian:  but       j^^%8 
he  carried  with  him  a  colleague,  the  lord  North, 
who  had  been  bribed  to  betray  to  the  favourite  all  the  secrets 
of  the  negociation. §     Sussex  forwarded  to  Eliza-       ^^  ^^ 
beth  the  most  favourable  description  of  the  per- 
son, the  temper,  and  the  capacity  of  the  archduke  :||  and  ob- 

• 

*  The  history  pf  this  extraordinary  letter  Beems  to  prove,  that  Cecil  was 
not  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  assertions  which  he  was  compelled  to 
make.  He  would  not  allow  it  to  remain  in  the  possession  of  Mundt,  but, 
•fter  he  had  submitted  it  to  the  inspection  of  the  queen,  added  a  postscript, 
in  which  he  required  Mandt  to  send  it  back  to  him.  This  was  done,  and 
when  he  received  it  back,  he  added  to  it  a  note,  showing*  that  he  had  writ- 
ten it  by  the  express  command  of  Elizabeth.     Haynes,  430. 

t  Camden,  118.     Murdin,  760. 

^  Haynes,  421*— 437.  §  Camden,  i.  148. 

I  Lodffe,  i.  366, 367.  **  Yf  God  coppell  you  together  in  lyking,  you  shall 
have  of  hnn  a  trewe  husband,  a  lovying  companyon,  a  wise  councelor,  and 
a  faythfiill  servant:  and  we  idiall  have  as  Yirtuouse  a  prpce  at  ever  ruled." 
Ibid.  372.  Sussex,  however,  did  not  expect  to  prevail.  Alluding  to  th6 
secret  opposition  of  Leicester,  he  says,  **  When  1  remember  who  worke  in 
ihb  vyneyasd*  1  can  hardly  hope  of  a  good  wyne  yere:  neverthelesse  1 
wylle  do  my  parte,  whyle  f  am  here,  and  leave  the  reste  to  God."  Ibid. 
L  373. 
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tained  from  Ihat  prince  a  promise  that  he  would  be  content 
with  the  private  celebration  of  mass  for  himself  and  his  catho- 
lic servants;  and  would  assist  on  occasions  of  ceremony  at 
the  new  service  in  the  company  of  the  queen.    But  in  the 

absence  of  Sussex,  Leicester  ruled  without  con- 
And  at  last  ^q\,  ^  council' was  called,  and  an  answer  was  re- 
Terchoiw.  turned,  that  if  the  archduke  really  aspired  to  the 
Dec.  10.  hand  of  Elizabeth,  he  must  abandon  without  re- 
^  serve  the  religion  of  his  father?.*  Charles,  con- 
ceiving himself  the  dupe  of  the  queen's  dissimulation  and 
policy,  married  Mary,  the' daughter  of  Albert,  duke  of  Ba- 
varia. ^ 

The  history  of  the  English  is  so  interwoven  with 
Stt^ren°"  ^'^^^  ^^  ^^^  Scottish  queen,  that  it  will  again  be 
Maryland  necessary  to  revert  to  the  extraordinary  events, 
Darnley.         which  took  place  in  the  neighbouring  kingdom. 

Mary,  in  the  ardour  of  her  affection,  had  over-  i 
looked  the  defects  in  the  character  of  her  husband.  Expe- 
rience convinced  her  that  he  was  capricious  in  his  temper, 
violent  in  his  passions,  implacable  in  his  resentments.  He 
had  already  contracted  habits  of  ebriety^  which  led  him  occa- 
sionally into  the  most  scandalous  excesses,  and  made  him 
forget,  even  in  public,  the  respect  due  to  bis  consortt  But 
his  ambition  proved  to  her  a  source  of  more  bitter  disquie- 
tude. She  had  summoned  a  parliament  for  the  twofold  pur- 
pose of  attainting  the  most  guilty  of  the  fugitive  rebels,  and 
of  granting  liberty  of  conscience  for  those  among  her  sub- 
jects, who,  like  herself,  professed  the  ancient  faith.  But 
Darnley  insisted,  that  in  addition,  the  duke  of  Chastelherault 
and  his  partisans  should  be  included  in  the  attainder,  and  that 
a  matrimonial  crown  should  be  granted  to  himself.  By  the 
first  of  these  measures  the  rival  house  of  Hamilton  would 
have  forfeited  its  right  to  the  succession;  by  the  second,  the 
government  would  be  secured  to. the  king  during  the  term  of 

*  At  this  proposal  the  archduke  exclaimed:  **  Howe»  counte,  cowld  you 
with  reason  gyve  me  councell  to  be  the  fyrste  of  my  race  that  so  soddenJy 
•howlde  chaunge  the  relygion  that  aU  my  awnceators  have  so  long  holden, 
when  1  knowe  no  other:  or  how  can  the  quene  lyke  of  me  in  eny  other 
thyng,  that  should.be  so  lyght  in  chaungyng  of  my  consi^yence^ — ^This  is 
my  only  requeste:  yf  her  mat>^  satysfye  me  in  this,  1  wyll  never  slack  to 
serve  and  satysfye  her  whyle  I  ly  ve,  in  all  the  reste."    Ibid.  S72, 

f  "  Some  say  he  is  vicious:  whereof  too  many  were  witnesses  the  other 
day  at  Inchkeith.  I  wiU  not  rehearse  to  your  honour,  what  of  certainty  is 
said  of  him  at  his  being  there."  At  a  public  entertainment,  Mary  request- 
ed him  not  to  drink  to  excess.  **  He  gave  her  such  words  that  she  left  the 
place  in  tears."  See  the  leUera  of  liandolph  and  Urury,  in  Keith.  329. 
App.  163.  165, 166. 
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his  natural  life.  But  Mary  refused:  she  was  deaf  to  his  en- 
treatieSy  complaints,  and  menaces:  and  the  discontented  prince 
directed  his  resentment  against  those  whom  he  supposed  to  be 
her  advisers,  and  particularly  against  David  Riccio,  one  of 
her  secretaries. 

Riccio  was  a  native  of  Piedmont,  who  had 
come  to  Scotland  in  the  suite  of  the  ambassador  -^<^**"5 
of  Savoy.  At  the  request  of  that  minister,  the 
queen  had  appointed  him  one  of  the  pages  of  the  chamber, 
and,  on  the  removal  of  Raulet,  had  advanced  him  to  the  office 
of  secretary  for  the  French  language.  All  her  correspon- 
dence with  foreign  princes  passed  through  his  hands:  his  ad- 
dress and  fidelity  obtained  her  approbation,  and,  on  her  mar- 
riage, he  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  privy  purse  to  the  king 
and  queen.  In  this  situation  he  soon  earned  the  enmity  of 
the  former^  by  adhering  to  his  mistress  in  every  domestic 
quarrel,  and,  perhaps,  by  refusing  to  make  advances  of  money 
without  her  authority^  But  in.  addition  to  Darnley,  there 
were  also  many  of  the  natives  who  viewed  his  preferment 
with  displeasure.  Riccio  was  a  stranger  and  a  catholic ;  two 
qualities  calculated  to  excite  the  jealousy  both  of  the  courtiers 
and  of  the  preachers.* 

Besides  the  lords  who  had  taken  refuge  in 
England,  several  others  remained  at  court,  who    Bonds  be- 
had  been  equally  engaged  in  the  conspiracy,  but    i>[pnieyand 
had  not  betrayed  themselves  by  any  overt  act  of    tlie  exiles, 
rebellion.    At  the  head  of  the  latter  were  Mor- 
ton, Ruthven,  Lindsay,  and  Maitland,  who,  sensible    that 
their  fate  was  linked  with  that  of  their  associates,  anxiously 
sought  ah  opportunity  of  preventing  the  attainder,  with  which 
they  were  threatened.t    In  January,  Mary,  in* 
opposition  to  her  husband,  granted  a  pardon  to        i^^o 
the  duke,  on  condition  that  he  should  reside  for 
some  years  on  the  continent;  and  Maitland,  relying  on  the 
discontent  of  the  king,  formed  the  project  of  inducing  him  to 

*  The  industiy  of  Mr.  Chalmers  has  traced^  from  the  treasurer's  accounts, 
the  gradual  advancement  of  Riccio,  and  has  proved  that  he  was  never  one 
of  the  queen's  musicians,  as  is  generaUy  believed,  ti.  156. 

f  To  account  for  the  conduct  of  Morton^  we  are  often  told,  on  the  veiy 
.  fallible  authority  of  Knox,  that  the  queen  had  taken  the  seals  from  the  earl, 
and  giv^n  them  to  her  fiivourite  Riccio.  This  fable  is  easily  reiVited.  As 
early  as  the  13th  of  October,  both  Morton  and  Maitland,  though  resident  at 
court,  and  members  of  the  council,  were  secretly  leagued  with  Murray. 
'*They  only  espie  their  time,"  says  Randolph,  *<and  make  fair  weather, 
till  it  shall  come  to  the  pinch."  Apud  Chalmers,  ii.  464*.  Yet  Morton  was 
stiU  chancellor  on  the  9th  of  the  following  April,  the  dsy  of  Riccio's  mur- 
der. Keith,  App.lir.  128. 
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make  eomtnon  cause  with  the  exiles.  By  the  agency  of 
George  Douglas,  it  was  suggested  to  him,  that  Mary  had 
translerred  her  afiections  to  Riccio;*  that  the  pardon  of  the 
Hamiltonsy  and  the  refusal  of  the  matrimonial  crown,  had  pro- 
ceeded from  the  advice  of  that  minion;  and  that  the  only  ex- 
pedient for  him  to  obtain  his  just  rig^tsy  was  to  call  in  the 
aid  of  the  expatriated  lords.  The  inexperienced  prince  be- 
came the  dupe  of  this  interested  advice,  and  east  himself  into 
the  arms  of  the  men,  who  had  hitherto  professed  themselves, 
his  enemies.  Two  bonds  were  prepared  and  subscribed,  the 
one  by  Darnley,  the  other  by  Argyle,  Murray,  Rothes,  Boyd, 
p  b  20  ^^^  Ochiltree.  Darnley  engaged  to  prevent  their 
^  '  *  attainder,  to  obtain  their  pardon,  to  support  their 
religion,  and  to  aid  them  in  all  their  just  quarrels:  they  to 
become  his  true  subjects,  friends  to  his  friends,  and  enemies 
to  his  enemies  ;•  to  obtain  for  him  the  crown  matrimonial 
during  the  whole  of  his  life;  for  that  purpose  to  take  part 
with  him  ''against  all  and  whosoever  that  live  and  die 
might;"  to  maintain  his  just  claim  to  the  succession  fsdling 
the  lady  Mary;  to  extirpate,  or  slay,  every  gainsayer ;  and  to 
use  their  influence  with  the  queen  of  England,  in  favour  of 
his  mother  and  brother,  ''that  they  might  be  delivered  out 
of  ward."t  These  engagements  were  followed  by  another 
If  hi  ^^'^^  more  atrocious,  in  which  Darnley  avowed 
^  his  determination  to  bring  to  punishment  divers 

persons,  especially  an  Italian  called  David,  who  abused  the 
confidence  of  the  queen ;  and,  if  there  were  any  difficulty  to 
proceed  by  way  of  law, "  to  take  them  and  slay  them  where- 
soever it  might  happen;  and  thenceforth  bound  himself  and 
his  heirs  to  save  scaithless  all  earls,  lords,  barons,  and  others, 
who  should  aid  him  in  that  enterprisc'^it  The  other  per- 
sons, marked  out  for  slaughter  in  this  instrument,  were  sup- 
Cised  to  be  the  earls  of  Huntley,  Bothwell,  and  Athol,  the 
rds  Flemming  and  Livingston,  and  sir  James  Balfour.§ 

Reports  were  carefully  circulated,  that  "  the 

^^  evangeP'  was  in  danger;  thatRiccio  was  a  secret 

agent  from  the  pope,  and  that  Mary  had  signed 

^  In  a  letter  from  Bedford  to  Randolph,  (Robertson,  i.  App.  rr.)  and  in  a 
afaoK  namtive  supposed  to  be  written  by  lord  Ruthven,  but  not  published 
till  after  his  death,  by  Cecil,  it  b  lasinuated  Uiat  Ricpio  Was  the  queen's  pant' 
mour.  There  can  be  no  doubt  tbat  this  is  a  calumny.  It  is  improbable  in 
itself  considering  his  are  and  penon:  it  is  not  mentioned  bjr  Knox,  whose 
oharity  would  iwvt  rejoiced  to  advance  such  a  charge  against  Mary:  it  is 
not  even  hinted  by  Darnley,  himself,  when  he  was  solicited  by  the  council 
to  make  his  complaints  against  her,  and  **not  to  spare  her."    .Keith,  349. 

tGoodaU,i.  227—333. 

i  Ibid.  266.    In  this  iiistrument « to  call,'-  means  to  proceed  by  law. 

§  Mary's  letter  in  Keith,  332.    Indictment  of  Yair,  Arnot,  App.  380. 
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the  holy  league^  by  which,  u  was  pretended,  the  catholic 
princes  bound  themselves  to  exterminate  the  protestants  by  a 
geaeral  massacre.*    Most  of  the  conspirators  in  Edinburgh 
were  leading  members  in  the  kirk,  and  had  procured  from 
th6  assembly,  the  proclamation  of  a  general  fast, 
to  be  kept  from  Sunday  ta  Sunday  on  the  week  in      "^'^'^  - 
which  the  parliament  was  to  open.  As  if  it  were  intended  to 
prepare  the  minds  of  the  godly  for  scenes  of  blood,  and  a 
reyolution  in  the  government,  the  service  for  each  day  was 
composed  of  lessons  from  the  Old  Testament,  descriptive  of 
the  extirpation  of  idolatry,  the  punishment  of  wicked  princes, 
and  the  visitations  of  God  on  his  peo|de,  whenever  they  ne- 
Reeled  the  admonitions  of  the  prophets. t    On  the  Thursday 
of  the  fast^  the  queen  opened  the  parliament:  the 
statute  of  attainder  was  drawn  by  the  lords  of  the      '^''^  ^- 
articles;  and  the  Tuesday  following  was  fixed  for  the  day  on 
which  it  should  be  passed.  But  on  the  Saturday, 
Morton,  between  seven  and  eight  in  the  evening,     J*"*^®'  ^ 
with  eighty  armed  men,  took  possession  of  the  gates      Mardi  9. 
of  the  palace.     Mary,  who  was  indisposed  and  in 
the  aeventh  month  of  her  pregnaipcy,  was  at  the  time  seated  at 
supper  in  the  closet  of  her  bed-chamber,  with  the  commen- 
dator  of  Holyrood  house  and  the  countess  of  Argyle,  her  has* 
tard  brother  and  sister.     Riccio,  the  secretary,  £rskine,  cap* 
tain  of  the  guard,  and  Beton,  master  of  the  household,  were 
in  attendance,  j:  Suddenly  the  king  entered  by  a  private  stair- 
eiae,  and  placing  himself  next  the  qneen,  put  his  arm  round 
ber  waist.    He  was  followed  by  lord  Ruthven,  in  complete 
armour,  the  master  of  Ruthven,  Douglas,  Ballentyne,  and 
Kerr.    Mary,  alarmed  at  the  sight  of  Ruthven,  commanded 
him  to  quit  the  room,  under  the  penalty  of  treason:  but  he 
replied,  that  his  errand  was  with  Riccio;  and  the  unfortunate 
secretary,  exclaiming,  ^^  Justitia,  justitie!''  sprung  for  protec- 
tion behind  his  sovereign.    Her  prayers  and  gestures  were 

*  It  appean  from  Randolph,  that  he  underrtood  the  queen  had  signed 
some  leaffue  for  the  fupport  of  the  catholic  worship.  Robertson,  i.  App. 
xiT.  She  had  undoubtedly  recei?ed  by  Clemeaux,  a  message  from  the  pon- 
tlfl^  in  which  he  exhorted  her  to  constancy,  recommended  to  her  care  the 
interests  of  the  catholic  faith  in  her  realm,  and  reqtiested  her  to  send  some 
of  the  Scottbh  prektes  to  the  council  of  Trent  (Jebb,  ii.  25.)  She  her- 
self hoped  at  the  parliament  *<  to  have  done  some  good  anent  restoring  the 
auld  religion?"  (Keith,  331,)  which  is  explained  by  Randolph,  that  she  will 
have  mass  free  for  aU  men  that  wiU  bear  it."  Cotton  MSS.  Cal  B.  9.  f.  232. 

t  Goodall,  i.  247—250.  273. 

t  (Jectl's  Ruthven  makes  Riccio  to  be  seated  at  table  with  her.  Keith, 
App.  123.  Mary,  in  her  letter,  numbers' him  among  her  domestic  servants 
ill  the  room.    Keith,  331. 
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despised.  Ballentyne  threatened  her  with  his  dagger;  Kerr 
presented  his  pistol  to  her  breast;  and  Douglas,  smatehing  the 
kine's  dirk,  struck  over  her  shoulder,  and  left  the  weapon 
sticking  in  the  back  of  Riccio.  The  table  was  thrown  over 
in  the  struggle;  and  the  assassins,  dragging  their  yictim 
through  thebed-chamber,  despatched  him  in  the  adjoiaieg 
room,  with  no  fewer  than  fifty-six  wounds. 

.  .  Mary's  friends,  ienorant  of  the  affray  in  the 

priSncd™'     ^'^^*>  ^^^  hurried  from  their  apartments  to  op- 
pose Morton,  and  his  band  of  armed  foliowen. 
After  some  fighting,  they  were  driven  back:  Huntley  and 
Bothwell  made  their  escape  through  the  windows:  the  rest 
maihtained  themselves  in  diflferent*  rooms,  till  they  wereal- 
h  10       lo^^^  to  depart,  about  two  in  the  morning.    At 
noon,  Darnlcy,  of  his  own  authority,  diMolved 
the  parliament:  and  before  evening,  he  was  joined  by  Murray, 
h  11       ^^^  ^®  exiles  from  Berwick.    The  follawiog 
morning,  the  chiefs  of  the  conspirators  sate  in 
secret  consuhation;  and  it  was  resolved  to  confine  the  queen 
in  the  castle  of  Stirling,  till  sh%  should  consent  to  approve  in 
parliament  of  the  late  proceedings,  to  establish  **  the  evaageP' 
by  law,  and  to  give  to* her  husband  the  crown  mairtmoaial. 
After  dinner,  relying  on  the  assurances  of  Darnley,  fbey  se- 
parated, and  repaired  to  their  respective  dwellings  in  the  city.* 

Mary  had  passed  the  first  night  and  day  in  fits 
c«»pe8.         *"^  lamentations.     She  felt  some  relief  from  the 
kind  expressions  of  her  brother,  the  earl  of  Mor- 
ray;  and  was  no  sooner  left  alone  with  her  husband,  than  ahe 
resumed  her  former  ascendency,  and  convinced  him  of  the 
impropriety  of  his  conduct     Darnley's  repentance  rendered 
unnecessary  the  preparations  which  had  been  made  by  Hunt- 
March  12      '®y  *"^  Bothwell:  and  the  same  night,  the  king 
and  queen,  attended  by  the  captain  of  the  guard 
and  two  servants  secretly  left  the  palace,  and  reached  in 
safety  the  castle  of  Dunbar,  t     The  royal  standard  was  im- 
mediately unfurled:  before  the  end  of  the  week,  eight  thou- 
sand faithful  subjects  had  hastened  to  the  aid  of  Mary;  and 


•  Keith,  330.  App.  119.  Robertson,  i.  App.  xv.  Arnot,  378.  SSa 
*<  After  this  maimer,''  says  Knox,  **  the  noblemen  were  relieved  of  their 
trouble,  and  restored  to  their  places  and  rooms;  and  likewise  the  church 
reformed;  and  all  that  professed  the  evang-el  within  this  realm,  afler  fasting 
and  prayer,  were  delivered  and  freed  from  tlie  apparent  dangers  which 
were  like  to  have  fallen  upon  them."     Knov,  Hist.  394. 

f  On  the  same  day  the  earl  of  Uedford  at  Hcrwick,  unaware  of  the  turn 
which  took  place  that  evening,  wrote  to  Cecil,'exuUing  "that  every  thing 
now  would  go  well."    Apud  Chalmers,  i.  167. 
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as  the  ti^roached  Edinburgh,  the  murderers  left  ^^^i  ,» 
that  cityy  and  fled  with  precipitation  to  Berwh^k. 
The  English  queen  had  been  informed  of  the  object  of  the 
conspiracy;  she  had  even  ordered  three  hundred  pounds  to 
be  given  to  Murray  before  he  left  Berwick:  but  when  she 
heard  of  the  result,  she  sent  her  congratulations  to  her  Scot- 
tish sister,  and  commanded  the  assassins  to  leflve  her  do- 
minions. But  the  messenger  was  instructed  to  remark  at  the 
same  time,  that  England  was  long  and  broad;  and  that  they 
had.  nothing  to  fear,  if  they  did  not  provoke  inquiry  by  ob- 
truding themselves  on  the  notice  of  the  public* 

Mary,  with  her  characteristic  facility,  affected  ^^ 

to  believe  the  apologv  and  protestations  of  her  o'^^I* 
husband;t  granted  a  lull  pardon  to  Murray  and 
his  companions;  and,  though  a  few  of  the  minor  criminals 
'were  punished  with  death,  extended  her  mercy  to  several  of 
the  conspirators,  wlio  were  not  actually  engaged  in  the  mur- 
der. As  the  time  of  her  delivery  approached,  she  took  up 
her  residence  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh.  Soth  Elizabeth 
and  Murray,  the  people  of^  England  and  the  ]}eople  of  Scot- 
isuid,  looked  forward  with  suspense  and  anxiety  to  the  result 
It  might  give  Mary  an  heir  to  her  throne  and  her  preten- 
aions:  it  might,  considering  the  distressing  scenes  through 
vrhieh  she  had  passed,  prove  fatal  both  to  the  mother  and  the 
child.  Murray  excluded  from  the  castle  every  person  of  emi- 
nence but  his  brother-in-law  Argyle;  and  Elizabeth  ordered 
Randolph)  who  for  his  connexion  with  the  con- 
spirators  had  been  expelled  from  Scotland,^  to  ^ 

linger  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Berwick.  At  length  their 
hopes,  if  they  really  cherished  such  guilty  hopes,  were  dis- 
appointed. The  Scottish  queen  was  delivered  of  a  son:  and 
the  child  lived  to  ascend  the  thrones  of  both  kingdoms.  Eli- 
zabeth was  dancing  at  Greenwich,  when  Cecil 
whispered  the  intelligence  in  her  ear.  She  in-  ^^^  ' 
etantly  retired  to  her  chair,  reclined  her  head  on  her  hand, 
and  appeared  for  some  time  absorbed  in  profound  thought. 
By  the  next  morning  her  feelings  were  sumciently  subdued, 

•  Ibid.  ii.  333. 

f  He  published  a  declaration  of  his  innocence  of  the  conapiracy.  Keith, 
334.  It  deceived  no  one,  and  lowered  him  in  the  estimation  of  all.  Mary 
herself  says,  she  did  always  excuse  him  thereof,  and  was  willing  to  appear, 
ar  if  she  betieved  it  not.     Ibid.  350. 

^  Mary  having  obtained  proofii  that  he  had  been  active  in  all  the  conspi- 
racies against  her,  ordered  him  to  auit  the  kingdom:  and  wrote  to  excuse 
the  measure  to  Elizabeth,  "  as  his  behaviouA  must  have  been  besides  her 
(Eliaabeth's)  opinion,  and  tending  to  some  other  fine  or  purpose,  nor  that 
for  the  quhilk  he  was  dvected  there  by  her.'*  See  her  letter  in  Keith,  344. 
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and  the  messenger  was  admitted.  She  expressed  her  satis- 
faction at  the  happy  event;  accepted  the  office  of  gossip  attkt 
baptism,  and  appointed  the  earl  of  Bedford  to  assist  in  qcuiUy 
of  her  ambassador  at  the  ceremony.* 

In  England  the  birUi  of  the  young  prince,  who 
^zabeth  ^^  named  James,* was  hailed  with  exultation  by 
fiamefi^*''  *the  advocates  of  the  Scottish  line:  many  who  Jiad 
appeared  indifferent,  as  long  as  Mary  renMiined 
childlesl^  came  forward  in  support  of  her  cause:  and  Bliznbelh 
herself,  jealous  of  the  good  fortune  of  her  sister  queen,  begut 
to  think  seriously  of  marriage  that  she  also  might  have  issae 
to  inherit  her  crown.  At  the  same  time  she  grew  more  fixed 
in  her  resolution  to  keep  the  right  of  succession  undecided, 
perhaps  through  apprehension  of  danger,  more  probably  from 
the  selfishness  of  ambition,  which  could  not  bear  anotter  so 
near  the  throne.  Her  obstinacy,  however,  was  prodactiye  of 
one  advantage  to  the  nation:  it  put  an  end  to  that  tame  sab- 
mispion  to  the  will  of  the  sovereign,  which  had  characterized 
and  disgraced  the  parliaments  under  the  dynasty  of  the  To- 
dors*  The  discontent  of  the  nation  burst  forth  in  defiance  of 
every  restraint  imposed  by  the  government:  and  the  motives 
and  obligations  of  the  queen  were  discussed  with  a  freedom  of 
speech,  which  alarmed  the  court,  and  scandalized  the  advo* 
cates  of  arbitrary  power. 

After  six  prorogations  poverty  had  compelkd 
^"^iShh^r  Elizabeth  to  summon  a  parliament  The  lords  of 
council.  ^^^  council,  aware  of  the  national  feelmg,  request- 
ed to  be  informed  of  her  sentiments  respeeting 
Oct.  12.  marriage  and  the  succession.  She  heard  them 
with  impatience.  Her  subjects,  she  said,  from 
their  experience  of  the  past,  might  rely  on  her  maternal  soli- 
citude for  the  future.  They  had  no  reason  to  complain  of 
her  government,  unless  it  were  on  account  of  the  war  with 
France,  the  blame  of  which  her  counsellors  might  take  to 
themselves,  since  they  had  dragged  her  into  it  against  her 
better  judgment  As  far  as  regarded  her  marriage,  they  -were 
acquainted  with  the  negociation,  into  which  she  had  entered: 
but  as  to  her  opinion  respecting  the  succession,  she  should 
keep  it  locked  up  within  her  own  breast  Let  them  go  and 
perform  their  duties:  and  she  would  perform  hers.t 


•  MelviUe,  TO. 

I  Letter  of  Fenelon,  the  French  ambassador,  to  his  court,  apud  D'brteli, 
Curiositiesof  Literature,  Hi.  113. 
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As  wKm'as  a  motion  for  a  supply  was  made  in 
the  lower  house,  it  was  opposed,  on  the  ground    And  with 
that  the  queen  had  not  redeemed  the  pledge,  on    ^«  ?«!»*- 
the  faith  of  which  the  last  grant  had  been  voted:    "^odt.  18. 
she  had  neither  married,  nor  declared  her  succes- 
sor. .  It  was  in  vain  that  to  subdue  th6  opposition,  a  royal 
message  informed  the  house,  that  she  had  resolved  to  m&rry. 
A  vote  was  passed,  that  the  business  of  the  supply  and  of  the 
cniccession  should  accompany  each  other.* 

The  upper,  house  sent  a  deputation  of  twenty- 
prnn  to  lay  before  the  queen  the  evils  resulting    J^H*^^^^ 
from  her  silence.     She  answered  in  an  angry  and       oct.  22. 
imperious  tone,  that  she  did  not  choose  that  her 
grave  should  be  dog,  while  she  was  yet  alive:  that  the  com- 
mons had  acted  like  rebels;  they  had  behaved  to  her  as  they 
durst  not  have  behaved  to  her  father:  that  the  lords  might 
tome  to  similar  resolutions,  if  they  pleased;  their  votes  were 
but  empty  sounds  without  her  assent     She  would  never  con- 
fide such  high  and  important  interests  to  a  multitude  of  hair- 
brained  politicians:  but  meant  to  select  six  grave  and  discreet 
counsellors,  and  when  she.  had  heard  their  opinions,  would 
acquaint  the  lords  with  hbr  decision.t  < 

This  answer  provoked  several  warm  discussions 
in  both  houses.    Sentiments  were  uttered,  which     strong  Ian- 
for  centuries  had  not  been  heard  within  those    g**?®^"^ 
walls;  that  the  tranquillity  of  the  nation  was  not    mons!*™' 
to  be  hazarded  to  lull  the  apprehensions  of  a  weak 
and  capricious  woman:  that  the  queen  possessed  her  high 
dignity  for  the  public  benefit;  and  that,  if  she  were  negligent 
of  her  duty,  it  was  the  office  of  the  lords  and  commons  to 
compel  her  to  perform  it  The  earls  of  Pembroke 
and  Leicester  received  a  prohibition  to  appear  in         c  *   '  • . 
the  royal  presence.     The  duke  of  Norfolk,  who,  though  he 
spoke  with  caution,  was  suspected  of  being  the  leader  of  the 
opposition,  was  marked  out  for  imprisonment  and  prosecu- 
tion.:]: 

*  D'Kwes  1^4.     D'Tsraeli   ibid. 

t  Lords'  Journals,  635.  D'lsiueli,  1 J9— 121.  Mr.  D*rsracli  thinks  that 
the  expression  of  digging  her  grave  while  yet  alive,  alluded  to  her  sup- 
posed objection  to  marriage,  ob  nescio  quam  muliebrem  impotentiam. 
Camden,  i.  123.  It  is  however  plain  that  both  their  petition  and  the  answer 
refer  not  to  the  queen's  marriage,  but  to  the  succession.  Her  meantiig 
was  explained  by  herself  on  another  occasion.  "  1  will  not  be  buxied  while 
I  am  living;  as  my  sister  was.  Do  I  not  know,  how  during  her  life  evexy 
one  liastened  to  me  at  Hatfield?  I  am  not  now  incUned  to  see  any  such 
travellers."    D'Israeli,  iii.  114. 

t  Camden,  124,  i;5.     Murdin,  762.    Disraeli,  121. 

V^OL.  VII.  31 
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Queen^san-  '^^®  ^^^  houses  now  joined  in  a  cominon  peli- 
•wertotbeir  tion^  which  was  read  to  the  queen  by  the  lord 
petition.  keeper,  in  presence  of  a  numerous  deputation  of 
Nov.  5.  lords  and  commoners.  Her  reply  was  delivered 
with  greater  temper,  but  wrapped  as  usual  in  affected  obscu- 
rity of  language.  ^^  If,'^  she  said,  "  any  here  doubt  that  I 
am  by  vow  or  determination  bent  never  to  trade  in  that  kind 
of  life  (marriage),  put  out  that  kind  of  heresy,  for  your  belief 
is  there  in  a  wry.  For  though  I  can  think  it  best  for  a  pri- 
yate  woman,  yet  I  do  strive  with  myself,  to  think  it  not  meet 
for  a  prince;  and  if  I  can  bend  my  liking  to  your  need,  I  will 
not  resist  such  a  mind.  As  to  the  succession,  the  greatness 
of  the  cause,  and  the  need  of  your  returns  doth  make  me  say, 
that  which  I  think  the  wise  may  easily  guess,  that  as  a  short 
time  for  so  long  continuance,  ought  not  to  pass  by  rote,  as 
many  tell  their  tales;  even  so,  as  cause  by  conference  with  the 
learned  shall  show  me  matter  worth  the  utterance  for  your 
behoof,  so  shall  I  more  gladly  pursue  your  good  after  my 
days,  than  with  all  my  prayers,  whilst  I  live,  be  means  to 
linger  my  living  thread.''*  With  this  enigmatic  answer  the 
commons  were  not  content.  But  JSlizabeth  sent  them  an 
J-     g        order  to  proceed  to  other  matters^     They  main* 

tained  that  the  royal  message  was  an  infringement 
Nov  12.       ^^  their  liberties;  she  repeated  the  command. 

They  ubeyed  with  reluctance:  but  still  allowed 
the  bill  for  the  subsidy,  which  had  been  readonly  once, to  lie 
unnoticed  on  the  table.     The  queen,  after  the  pause  of  a  fort- 

N     25        ^'^S^^  ^^^  ^^^  prudence  to  yield.     She  revoked 
her  former  orders;  she  even  submitted  to  court 
the  favour  of  the  people,  by  ordering  the  sum  originally  de- 
manded to  be  reduced.     After  these  concessions  the  public 
business  proceeded :  and  as  soon  as  a  fifteenth  and  tenth,  with 
1567  ^  subsidy,  had  been  voted,  the  parliament  was 

Jan.  2.        dissolved.     On  that  occasion  she  took  her  leave 
of  the  two  houses  in  a  sarcastic  and  uncourteous 
speech,  in  which  she  warned  them  never  more  to  trifle  with 
the  patience  of  their  sovereign.t 

• 

•  D'Ewes,  107.  I  have  inserted  this  speech^  to  give  the  reader  a  speci- 
men of  the  queen's  eloquence.  She  seems  to  have  thought  it  bencatli  her 
to  speak  officiaUy  in  the  knguage  of  ordinary  men.  On  all  similar  occa- 
sions she  employs  such  quaintness  of  expression  and  such  studied  obscurity, 
Umt  it  is  almost  always  difficult  to  conceive  her  meaning. 

fD'Ewes,  lir.  Journals  of  Commons,  76.  78.  Camden,  127.  She 
suspected  all  who  were  warm  on  this  subject  of  being  more  friendly  to  Mary 
than  to  her.  •*  If,"  she  says  in  a  paper  written  by  herself,  "  these  fellows 
were  well  answered,  and  paid  with  lawful  coin,  there  would  be  no  more 
counterfeits  among  thera,"    See  Archa^log.  xviii.  242. 
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The  parliament  was  scarcely  dissolved^  before 
the  attentioQ  of  Elizabeth  was  called  towards     Wacontent 
Scotland,  by  a  successioQ  of  erents^  scarcely  to    ^*^*^*™®y' 
be  paralleled  in  history.     The  murder  of  Riccio  had  disap- 
pointed the  hopes  of  Darnley.     Instead  of  obtaining  the  ma- 
trimonial crown,  and  with  it  the  sovereign  authority,  he 
found  himself  without  power  or  influence,  an  object  of  scorn 
to  some  and  of  aversion  to  others.     Mary,  though  she  might 
forgive,  could  not  forget  the  outrage  wnich  he  had  offered 
her.     Neglecting  his  advice,  she  formed  a  new  administra- 
tion, in  which  to  Huntley,  whom  she  had  appointed  chan- 
cellor, and  Bothwell,  the  hereditary  admiral  of  Scotland,  she 
added  her  brother  Murray,  and  Argyle,  who  had  married 
the  sister  of  Murray.     There  existed,  indeed,  several  causes 
of  dissention  between  Murray  and  Bothwell;  but  she  pre- 
vailed on  them  to  be  reconciled:  and  at  their  joint  intercession^ 
she  pardoned  Maitland,  notwithstanding  the  warm  opposi- 
tion of  Darnley.     This  imprudent  prince  threat-      j^     ^ 
ened,  in  his  vexation,  to  kill  Murray;  and  soon 
afterwards  absenting  himself  from  courts  refused      Aug.  4. 
to  return,  till  three  of  the  chief  officers  of  state 
should  be  excluded  from  the  royal  counsels.     In 
his  residence  at  Stirling,  he  formed  the  capri-      ^^P**  ^^' 
cious  design  of  leaving  the  kingdom:  Lennox^  his  father, 
unable  to  dissuade  him,  wrote  to  the  queen,  at  whose  invita- 
tion he  consented,  though  with  reluctance,  to     «    ^  ^ 
repair  to  Edinburgh.      Having  endeavoured  in 
vain  to  change  his  resolution,  Mary  led  him  before  the  coun- 
cil, and,  holding  him  by  the  hand,  solicited  him  to  detail  his 
complaints,  and  not  to  spare  her,  if  she  were  the  cause  of  of- 
fence.    In  his  answer  he  exonerated  her  from  all  blame:* 

*  Keith,  345.  551.  At  this  time,  and  for  two  months  before,  Buchanan 
represents  the  queen  as  living  in  thc^ost  shameful  adultery  witli  BothweU. 
Now  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  such  an  assertion  with  the  testimony  of 
those  who  were  present  when  Mary  exhorted  Darnley  to  explain  his  mo- 
tives of  discontent.  *•  Her  majesty  said,  that  she  had  a  clear  conscience, 
that  in  all  her  life  she  had  done  no  action  which  could  any  wise  prejudge 
his  or  her  own  honour;  nevertheless,  as  she  might,  perhaps,  have  gfircn  of- 
fence without  design,  she  was  M'illing  to  make  amends  as  far  as  he  should 
reqhire;  and,  therefore,  prayed  him  not  to  dissemble  the  occasion  of  his  dis- 
pleasure, if  any  he  had,  nor  to  spare  her  in  the  least  matter."  He  would 
not  at  all  own  that  he  intended  any  voyage,  or  had  any  discontent,  and  de- 
clared freely  **  that  the  queen  had  not  given  him  any  occasion  for  any." 
"  We  testify,  as  far  as  things  could  come  to  our  knowledge,  he  has  had  no 
ground  of  complaint;  but  on  the  contrary,  that  he  has  the  very  best  of  rea- 
son, to  look  upon  himself  as  one  of  the  most  fortunate  princes  in  Christen- 
dom, could  he  but  know  his  own  happiness."  Lords  of  Council,  Oct.  8. 
Keith,  349.     Maitland  sent  a  copy  of  this  statement  to  the  archbishop  of 
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but  on  every  other  point  was  sullen  and  reserved.  .  Return- 
ing, however,  to  Stirling,  he  acquainted  her  by  letter  that  his 
grievances  might  be  reduced  to  two  heads;  the  want  of  autho- 
rity, and  the  neglect  of  the  nobility.  She  replied,  that  the 
first  proceeded  from  his  own  fault,  since  he  bad  employed 
the  authority  with  which  she  first  intrusted  him,  against  her- 
self; and  ttiat  he  could  not  expect  the  nobility  to  love  and 
honour  a  prince,  whj>  never  sought  to  deserve  their  affection 
or  respect 

The  queen,  with  the  lords  of  the  council,  re- 
Mwy's  ill-  paired  to  Jedburgh  to  hold  the  court,  called  the 
"^Oct.  8.  justice  ayre,*  Here  she  was  seized  with  a  dan- 
Oct/ir.  gerous  fever;  on  the  seventh  and  eighth  days  she 
lay  for  several  hours  in  a  state  of  insensibility, 
and  so  slender  were  the  hopes  of  her  recovery,  that  the  lords 
resolved,  in  the  event  of  her  death,  to  proceed  to  Edinburgh, 
and  settle  the  government;  a  resolution  which,  if  it  had  been 
executed,  would  undoubtedly  have  excluded  the  king,  and 
placed  the  regency  in  the  hands  of  Murray.  During  the  in* 
tervals  between  the  fits,  Mary  edified  the  assistants,  by  her 

f>iety,  composure  and  resignation.  She  recommended,  by 
etter,  her  son  to  the  protection  of  the  king  of  France,  and  of 
the  queen  of  England:  and  sending  for  the  lords,  exhorted 
them  to  live  in  harmony  with  each  other,  required  them  to 
watch  with  care  over  the  education  of  the  young  prince,  and 
solicited,  as  a  last  favour,  liberty  of  conscience  for  their 
countrymen  who  professed  the  catholic  faith,  the  faith  in 
which  she  had  been  bre'd^  and  in  which  it  was  her 
Oct.  25.  determination  to  die.t  On  the  ninth  day,  how- 
Glasgow.  From  his  letter  it  appears,  that  Mary  desired  the  lords  of  the 
council  to  subscribe  it,  and  forward  it  to  the  lung  of  France,  the  queen 
mother,  and  the  cardinal  of  JLiorrain.  It  is,  however,  evident,  that  he  meant 
it  to  be  conndered  as  detailing  the  truth.  (Laing,  ii.  App.  73. )  And  it  is 
confirmed  by  other  lettiers  from  Le  Croc  and  from  Melville.  Keith,  345. 
350. 

*  Those  who  represent  Mary  as  enamoured  of  Bothwell,  attach  much 
importance  to  a  visit  which  she  paid  him  from  Jedburgh.  On  the  8th  he 
had  been  wounded  in  the  halid  by  an  outlaw;  and,  if  we  may  believe  them, 
her  love  induced  her  that  instant  to  take  a  dangerous  journey  to  see  liim. 
But  Chalmers  has  shown,  that  she  allowed  eight  days  to  pass{  and  that  it 
was  on  the  16th  that  she  rode  from  Jedburgh  to  Hermitage  castle,  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty  English  miles,  and  returned  the  same  day.  Her  visit  might 
I  be  for  a  political  purpose,  as  he  was  her  lieutenant  on  the  borders,  and  as 
she  ordered  a  **  masse  of  papers,"  to  be  forwarded  to  him  the  next  day. 
Chahners,!.  191.ii.l2. 

•f  See  the  original  letters  in  Keith,  App.  133—136.  Camden,  130. 
Mutland  attributes  her  fever  to  anxiety  of  mind,  caused  by  the  behaviour 
of  Damley.    Laing,  ii.  App.  74. 
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ever,  the  symptoms  were  more  favourable:  she  began  to  re« 
cover  slowly;  and  the  king,  who  had  been  sent 
for  at  the  beginning  of  the  illness^  at  length  paid      ^^^*  ^^* 
her  a  visit,  but  departed  on  the  morrow.* 

As  soon  as  the  queen  was  able  to  mount  her 
horse,   she  proceeded  along  the  banks  of  the    Conspiracy 
Tweed  to  Berwick^  and  thence  to  the  castle  of  "  ?^"^^' 
Craigmiller,  where  she  was  joined  by  Damley.    Koy.20. 
But  no  advance  was  made  towards  a  reconcilia-    Nov!  26! 
tion.    He  was  too  proud  to  submit:  she  too  sus- 
picious to  trust  him*    The  delicacy  of  her  health  added,  per- 
haps, to  the  anxiety  of  her  mind:  and  she  was  often  heard  to 
lament  that  she  had  not  died  of  the  fever  at  Jedburgh.t    Her 
situation  did  not  escape  the  eyes  of  Murray  and 
Maitland,  the  enemies  of  Darnley,  who  had  ac-  ^^'   ' 

cused  the  former  of  a  design  to  assassinate  him,  and  had  de- 
manded, as  the  price  of  his  return  to  court,  that  the  latter 
should  be  dismissed  from  the  office  of  secretary4  As  soon 
as  the  king  departed,  they  forme*d  the  following  plan,  by 
which  they  might  both  secure  themselves  from  his  hostility, 
and  obtain  a  pardon  for  their  associates  in  exile.  Their  hopes 
were  founded  on  the  persuasion  that  Mary  would  cheerfully 
purchase,  at  any  price,  a  divorce  from  the  man  who  had  so 
cruelly  offended  her:  and  that  the  consent  of  the  other  noble- 
men might  be  won,  if  it  were  rewarded  with  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment, confirming  to  them  the  several  grants  which  had  been 
received  from  the  improvident  liberality  of  the  queen.  With 
this  view  they  opened  the  design  separately  to  Huntley,  Ar- 
gyle,  and  Bothwell;  and  all  five  waited  in  a  body  on  Mary. 
Maitland,  having  reminded  her  of  the  injuries  which  she  had 
received  from  Darnley,  and  of  the  obstinacy  with  which  he 
persevered  in  his  misconduct,  conjured  her,  in  the  name  of  all 
present,  to  give  her  consent  to  a  divorce.  At  first  she  dis- 
covered no  disapprobation  of  the  proposal,  provided  it  might 
be  done  according  to  law,  and  without  prejudice  to  the  right 
of  her  child.  But  soon  she  asked,  whether  it  were  not  more 
adviseable,  that  she  should  retire  for  a  while,  and  reside  with 
her  relations  in  France:  perhaps  Darnley,  thus  abandoned  fx> 
himself,  might  learn  to  reform.  At  length  she  concluded  in 
these  words:  "  I  will  that  ye  do  nothing,  through  which  any 
spot  may  be  laid  to  my  honour  or  conscience:  and  therefore,  I 

*  Le  Crocy  the  ambassador,  aays  of  the  king's  conduct,  c'est  une  faute 
<iue  je  ne  puis  excuser,  133. 
t  Keith,  pref.  vii.  t  Ibid.  351. 
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pr^y  you,  rather  let  the  matter  be  in  the  state  that  it  is^ 
abiding  till  God  of  his  goodness  put  remedy  thereto.* 

This  answer  of  the  queen  put  an  end  to  the  project  of  di- 
vorce: and  the  lords  reverted  to  another  scheme,  which  had 
been  previously  agitated,  that  of  assassination. 
Bond  to  Bothwell  took  upon  himself  to  perpetrate  the 
Darnley.  crime:  the  others  to  save  him  scaithless  from  the 
consequences.  A  bond  was  immediately  drawn 
by  sir  James  Balfour.  It  styled  the  king  a  young  fool  and 
proud  tyrant:  expressed  the  determination  of  the  subscribers 
to  prevent  him  from  obtaining  the  rule  over  them:  obliged 
them  to  remove  him  by  some  expedient  or  other;  and  made 
each  declare  that  he  would  repute  ^'  the  deed  his  own,"  by 
whomsoever  it  might  be  done.t  This  instrument  was  signed 
by  Huntley,  Argyle,  Bothwell,  Maitland,  and  Balfour. 
Whether  Murray  added  his  name  may  be  disputed.  To  me 
he  appears  to  have  acted  with  his  usual  duplicity:  he  would 
remain  neuter;  "  would  neither  help  nor  hinder.'^J 

From   Craigmillar,    the  queen  proceeded  to 
Pardon  of       Stirling,  where  the  royal  infant  was  baptized. 
Dec.  17.       Though  Darnley  was  in  the  castle,  he  did  not  ap- 
pear at  the  ceremony.     Elizabeth  had  forbidden 
her  ambassador,  the  earl  of  Bedford,  to  give  him  the  title  of 
king;  and  Le  Croc,  the  French  agent,  had  received  an  order 
not  even  to  speak  to  him,  till  he  should  be  reconciled  to  the 
queen.    When  the  rejoicings  were  over,  Bedford  and  Castel- 
nau,  each  in  the  name  and  by  the  command  of  his 
^^'     *      sovereign,  solicited  the  return  of  Morton,  and 
was  seconded  by  the  prayers  of  Murray,  Bothwell,  and  the 
other  lords.     Mary  could  no  longer  refuse;  a  pardon  for  the 
banished  earl  and   his  seventy-six  associates  was  granted, 
on  condition  that  they  should  not  return  to  Scotland  during 
the  two  following  years;  and  Darnley,  either  to  show  hisdis- 

•  Of  this  conversation  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  was  brought  forward 
with  Huntley  and  Argyle,  to  prove  that  Murray  was  the  original  proposer 
of  the  plan  to  get  rid  of  Darnley.  In  his  answer  he  passes  it  over;  and,  by 
his  silence,  acknowledges  its  acciuacy. 

f  Ormiston's  confession  in  Laing,  ii.  322.  . 

4:  It  is  difficult  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  Ormiston  in  his  confession.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  Bothwell  declared,  that  *<  tlic  haill  lords  in  Craigmillar,  all 
that  wes  ther  with  the  queen,"  had  determined  on  the  death  of  Darnley. 
(Laing,  ii.*  320.)  But  Bothwell  might  exaggerate,  and  Murray  himself 
maintains,  that  he  signed  no  bond  there.  (Goodall,  ii.  321.)  I  have, 
therefore,  adopted  the  deposition  of  Paris:  il  ne  veult  n'ayder  ne  nuire. 
(Laing,  ii.  299.)  That  deposition  was  plainly  made  to  propitiate  Murray; 
it,  thei-efore,  says  as  little  against  him  as  was  possible;  and  yet  amounts  to 
an  acknowledgment  that  he  was  privy  to  the  plot,  and  had  no  objection  to 
its  success. 
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pleasare,  or  throQgh  fear  for  his  life,  left  the  court  the  same 
day,  and  retired  to  his- father's  residence  in  Glasgow.* 

Before  the  lords  would  intercede  in  favour  of 
Morton,*  they  had  required,  and  received  his  sub-    ^q"''?**^ 
scription,  and  the  subscriptions  of  the  other  ex-    ^he  murder. 
lies,  to  the  bond  devised  at  Craigmillar.    In  a 
few  days  they  again   solicited   in    his  favour;   and   Mary 
consented  that  he  might  return  to  his  native  country,  but 
under  an  obligation  not  to  approach  within  seven  miles  of  the 
courtt    The  moment  he  entered  Scotland,  Bothwell  and 
Maitland  hastened  to  meet  him:  they  consulted  together  at 
Whittingham,  near  the  Lannermoor  hills;  and  the 
murder  of  Darnley  formed  the  subject  of  their       /^^on 
deliberation.    When  they  separated,  Morton  pro- 
ceeded to  St  Andrew's;  the  others  returned  to  Edinburgh, 
accompanied  by  Archibald  Douglas,  who  was  soon  remanded 
with  this  message  from  Maitland:  <<  Schaw  the  erle  Morton, 
that  the  queue  will  hear  no  speech  of  that  matter  appointed 
unto  him."     When  the  messenger  complained  of  its  obscuri- 
ty, he  was  told  that  it  would  be  sufficiently  intelligible  to  his 
master.]: 

It  chanced  that  at  this  time  the  small-pox  was    peconcUia- 
prevalent  in  Glasgow,  and  that  Darnley  took  the    tion  of  the 
infection.     When  the  news  reached  Edinburgh,     king  and 
Mary  sent  her  own  physician  to  her  husband,    queen, 
with  a  message  that  she  would  shortly  visit  him  "' 

herself. §     This  promise  she  fulfilled:  their  af-       j^^  24. 
fection  seemed  to  revive;   and   they   mutually 
promised  to  forget  all  former  causes  of  offence.  ||     From  Glas- 

♦  Keith  429.    Chalmers,  175. 342. 

f  Compare  the  letter  of  Douglas,  Robertson,  ii.  App.  xii.  with  the  con- 
fession of  Morton,  Laing,  ii.  354.  When  the  lords  proposed  the  divorce 
to  Mary,  at  Craigmillar,  they  made  the  return  of  Morton  an  indispensable 
condition;  had  they  proposed  the  assassination  to  her,  they  would  have 
done  the  same.  Her  delay  in  granting  the  pardon,  and  the  restrictions 
which  she  successively  appended  to  it,  show  that  no  such  thing  had  taken 
place.  If  it  had,  she  would  certainly  have  permitted  him  to  return,  to  the 
court. 

^  Ibid.  Amot,  389.  and  the  letters  of  Bedford,  Jan.  9,  and  of  Drury,  Jan. 
23,  in  Chalmers,  ii.  227.  Goodall,  i.  282.  If  we  may  believe  Morton,  he 
refused  to  concur  in  the  murder,  unless  Bothwell  should  procure  liim  per- 
mission from  the  queen.  This  was  promised,  but  not  effected.  One  thing, 
however,  is  plain,  that  he  permitted  Douglas,  his  confidential  friend,  to  act. 
as  his  substitute.  See  his  confession,  Bannatyne,  494,  and  Laing,  ii.  354, 
and  the  letter  of  Douglas,  Robertson,  ii.  App.  xii. 

§  These  particulars,  from  tlie  letters  of  Drury  and  Bedford,  prove  the 
falsehood  of  Buchanan's  account.    Chalmers,  ii.  178. 

I  It  seems  to  me  proved  beyond  contradiction,  that  a  reconciliation  had 
apparently,  at  least,  taken  place.    In  addition  to  the  testimonies  collected 
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gow,  as  Boon  as  he  was  able  to  remove,  ahe  re- 
jan.  28.       turned  with  him  to  Edinburgh,  and  placed  him, 
^"*  for  the  benefit  of  the  air,  without  the  walls,  in  a 

house  belonging  to  the  provost  of  St  Mary's^  generally  call- 
ed ^^  the  Kirk  of  Field.^*  Here  it;  was  that  the  conspirators 
prepared  to  execute  the  plan  which  had  been  discussed,  and 
probably  arranged,^  in  the  meeting  at  Whittingham.  By  a 
door  in  the  city  wall,  their  agents  obtained  access  to  the  ceUar 
qf  the  house^  undermined  tibe  foundations  in  several  part% 
and  placed  a  sufficient  quantity  of  gunpowder  under  the  angles 
of  the  building.*  The  queen  visited  her  husband  daily,  gave 
him  repeated  testimonies  of  her  affection,  and  frequently 
slept  in  the  room  under  his  bed-chamber.  She  had  promised 
to  be  present  at  a  masked  ball,  to  be  given  on  the  ninth  of 
February,  in  honour  of  the  marriage  of  Sebastiana  and  Mar- 
garet Garwood,  two  of  her  servants;  and  the  certainty  of  her 
absence  on  that  night,  induced  the  conspirators  to  select  it  for 
•  the  execution  of  the  plot 

On  the  ninth,  Mary  went  as  usual  to  the  Kirk 
m^ered.      ^^  Field,  with  a  numerous  retinue,  remained  in 
Feb.  9. '      Darnley's  company  from  six  till  almost  eleven 
o'clock,  and  at  her  departure  kissed  him,  and 
taking  a  ring  from  her  finger,  placed  it  on  his.     She  then  re- 
turned by  the  light  of  torches  to  Holyrood  house:  on  the 
termination  of  the  ball,  a  little  after  twelve,  she  retired  to 
Feb.  10.       ^^^  chamber;  and  about  two  the  palace  and  city 
were  shaken  by  a  tremendous  explosion.    It  was 
soon  ascertained,  tjiat  the  house  of  Kirk  of  Field  had  been 
blown  up  with  gunpowder,  and  that  the  bodies  of  the  king 
and  his  page  Taylor  were  lying  dead*  in  the  garden,  while 
those  of  three  men  and  a  boy  remained  buried  in  the  ruins. t 

by  other  writers,  Mr.  Chalmers  adduces  that  of  Clcmault,  taken  at  Ber- 
wick, Feb.  12:  *' la  bonne  intelligence  et  union  en  quoi  las  dame,  et  las 
sr  roy  vivoient  depuis  trois  semaines.  Telle  malaventure  est  advenue  au 
temps  que  sa  mate  et  le  roy  estoient  au  meillure  mesnage  que  I'on  pouvoit 
desirer.*'  ii.  114. 

•  In*  the  confessions  of  Powrie,  Hay,  Hepburn,  and  Paris,  wrung*  from 
tliein  by  torture,  it  is  said,  that  the  powder  was  placed,  between  ten  and 
eleven  at  night,  in  the  queen's  bed-chamber,  under  the  king's,  while  she, 
with  her  attendants,  were  with  him  in  his  own  room.  (Laing,  ii.  269.  279. 
284.  304.)  I  see  not  what  advantage  could  be  derived  from  this  sto^;  yet 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  it.  Not  only  do  the  time,  the  distance,  and  the 
banner  of  conveying  the  powder,  render  it  improbable  (see  note  [P]);  but 
the  council,  in  their  letter  of  the  10th,  M&ry»  i"  her's  of  tlie  12lh,  and  the 
trial  of  Morton  prove,  that  the  house  was  blown  up  from  the  very  founda- 
tion, so  that  one  stone  was  not  left  upon  another.  Hence  the  real  mine 
must  have  been  made  in  the  cellar.     Keith,  prcf.  viii.  Laiog,  ii.  9^4  351. 

f  Keith,  prcf.  viii.  Laing,  ii.  97^ 
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This  tragical  event  has  giveD  birth  to  an  interesting  con- 
troversj;  whether  the  Scottish  queen  was  or  was  not  privy 
and  consenting  to  the  death  of  her  husband.  Few  questions 
in  history  have  been  more  keenly  or  more  obstinate^  dis- 
cussed; but  her  advocates,  as  well  as  lier  accusers,  occasion- 
ally leave  the  pursuit 4>f  truth  for  the  pursuit  of  victory:  their 
ardour  betrays  both  parties  into  errors  and  misrepresentations; 
and  the  progress  of  the  historian  is  retarded  at  every  step  by 
the  conflicting  opinions  and  insidious  artifices  of  his  gt^des. 
In  the  conduct-of  Mary,  previously  to  the  murder  of  Darnley, 
I  can  see  nothing  that  can  fairly  impeach  her  character:  in 
her  subsequent  oehaviour  there  lb  much  of  more  doubtful 
tendency.  In  the  supposition  of  her  guilt,  it  will  be  coiv 
sidered  as  the  intended  consequence  of  the  crime:  in  the 
supposition  of  her  innocence,  it  may  be  explained  away  by  a 
reference  to  the  difficulties  of  her  situation.  I  shall  narfate 
the  facts  with  impartiality:  the  reader  must  draw  his  own 
conclusion.* 

It  is  acknowledged  by  all,  that  the  queen  acted, 
at  first,  as  an  innocent  woman  would  have  acted.     ^^^!?^ 
She  lamented  the  fate  of  a  husband,  to  whom  she        ^:  * 
had  been  so  lately  reconciled.     She  expressed  a  suspicion, 
that  it  had  been  intended  to  involve  her  in  the  same  destruo- 
tion:  and  she  repeatedly  announced  her  resolution,  to  take 
ample  vengeance  on  the  authors  of  so  flagitious  a  crime.  Her 
chamber  was  hung  with  black:  the  light  of  the  day  was  ex- 
eluded;  and  in  darkness  and  solitude  she  received  the  few, 
who  were  admitted  to  ofier  their  respects  and  condolence. 
Letters,  describing  the  manner  of  the  murder,  the      p  u  in 
state  of  her  mind,  and  the  measures  she  intended 
to  pursue,  were  written  to  the  foreign  courts;!  and  a  proclama- 
tion was  issued,  ofiering  rewards  in  money  and      p  k  19 
lan4,  for  the  discovery  and  apprehension  of  the 
murderers,  with  a  full  pardon  to  any  one  of  the  party  who 
would  accuse  his  accomplices.  The  same  noblemen  contimied 
'to  attend  the  royal  person;  and  Murray,  who  the  day  before 
the  murder  had  left  the  court  on  a  visit  to  his  wife,  rejoined 
his  colleagues  in  the  council. 

The  dissention  which  had  so  long  prevailed 
between  the  king  and  queen,  was  universally    j^^J^of 
known;  and  that  knowledge  naturally  provoked  a    the  murder. 
suspicion,  that  Mary  herself  might  have  been  a 

*  I  have  hitherto  made  no  aUusion  to  the  celebrated  letters^  because  I 
shall  have  a  better  opportunity  in  the  commencement  of  the  next  volume. 

t  Keith,  pref.  yiU.  Anderson,  ii.  303.  Lain£^»u.97.  KUlegrew's  letter 
in  Chalmers,  t.  209. 
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secret  accomplice  in  the  murder.^    In  Eidinburgh,  iaquifies 

were  made;  much  was  discovered  to  implicate  Bothwell  «od 

his  servants,  as  the  actual  assassins;  and  the  cbaree  was  openly 

brouglit  against  him  in  anonymous  ^^  bills/'  aSSxed,  during 

the  darkness  of  the  night,  in  the  most  public  parts  of  the  city. 

In  a  few  days,  the  earl  of  Lennox,  the  father  of  Damley, 

came  forward,  and  a  correspondence  of  some  interest  took 

F  h  20        pl&ce  between  him  and  the  queen.     At  his.  re- 

^  '     '       quest,  she  summoned  a  parliament:  Bothwell, 

and  some  others,  were  accused  by  him  of  the 

^^  murder;  and  a  day  was  appointed  for  the  trial  of 

their  guilt  or  innocenpe.  ftiCnnox  left  Glasgow  to  attend:  but 

A    1 11        ^^  ^^  ®^®  ^^  *^  ^^®  assize''  he  wrote  from)  Stir- 

^"      '       ling,  to  request  an  adjournment"*^     The  earl  of 

Murray,  with  his  usual  caution,  had  solicited  leave  to  travel, 

and,  intrusting  his  interests  to  the  care  of  Bothwell,  departed 

from  Edinburgh  on  his  way  to  France. 

Whatever  motives  Lennox  might  allege  for  his  absence,  it 
is  evident  that  he  was  intimidated  by  the  superior  power  of 
Bothwell,  and  by  the  association  in  his  support.  On  this  ac- 
count he  had  already  solicited  the  mediation  of  the  queen  of 
.  ..  g  England;  and  Elizabetli  instantly  despatched  a 
^"  '  messenger  to  Scotland  with  a  letter,  which  did 
equal  honour  to  her  head  and  her  heart.  Had  it  been  perused 
by  Mary  before  the  trial,  it  would  probably  have  opened  ber 
eyes  to  the  abyss  which. yawned  before  her:  but  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  it  was  not  suffered  to  reach  the  hands  of 
that  unfortunate  princess  till  after  the  acquittal  of  the  ac- 
cused.! 

The  provost  of  Berwick^  the  bearer  of  the  let- 
He  is  tried  ter,  had  reached  Holyrood  house  at  an  early  hour 
miLtt^.  *^^  ^^®  morning.     But  the  object  of  his  misaion 

April  12.  was  already  known:  he  was  treated  with  inci- 
vility, and  could  procure  no  one  to  inform  Mary 
of  his  arrival.  After  a  delay  of  some  hours,  Maitland  took 
the  letter,  and  returned  with  an  answer^  that  the  queen  watf 
still  in  bed,  and  that  no  one  dared  to  disturb  her  repose. 
Bothwell  immediately  proceeded  to  the  Tolbooth,  surrounded 
by  two  hundred  soldiers,  and  four  thousand  gentlemen.  Mait- 
land rode  by  his  side;  Morton  accompanied  him,  and  sup- 
ported his  oatise;  the  earl  of  Argyle  presided  as  hereditary 

*  Anderson,  i.  36.  54.    Kille^w  says,  **  I  find  gjeat  suspicions,  but  oo 
proofs."    Chalmers,  i.  209. 
f  This  letter  is  in  Robertson,  i.  App.  xix. 
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jtrsticiftry  of  ScoUaiid."^  A  motion  to  postpone  the  trial  for 
forty  days,  was  made  and  rejected ;  and  as  no  prosecutor  ap* 
penred,  the  jury  having  heard  the  indictment,  returned  a  ver- 
cHct  in  favour  of  the  accused.  He  immediately  affixed  a  paper 
to  the  cross,  in  which  he  re-asserted  his  innocence,  and  offered 
to  fight,  in  single  combat,  against  any  native  of  Scotland, 
France,  or  England,  who  should  dare  to  charge  him  with  the 
murder.t 

To  clear  herself  from  suspicion,  it  was  incumbent  on  the 
queen  to  bring  the  real  assassins  to  Justice.  This  had  been 
remarked  to  her  by  Elizabeth;  it  had  been  urged  in  the  most 
impressive  terms,  by  her  ambassador  at,  Paris,  and  it  had,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  been  acknowledged  by  Mary  herself. 
Butliow,  her  adversaries  ask,  did  she  proceed?  She  refused 
the  reasonable  petition  of  her  father-in-law;  she  granted  Both- 
well  a  collusive  trial;  and  she  persisted  in  maintaining  his  in- 
nocence on  the  credit  of  an  acquittal,  which,  to  every  impar* 
tial  observer,  furnished  additional  confirmation  of  )us  guilt. 
Would  she  have  acted  in  a  manner  so  fatal  to  her  reputation, 
had  she  not  been  impelled  by  some  powerful  motive,  such  as 
consciousness  of  crime,  or  a  licentious  passion  for  the  person 
of  the  murderer?  In  reply,  her  advocates  remark,  that  she 
was  a  young  and  defenceless  woman  in  the  hands  of  a  faction; 
that  she  could  receive  no  information,  could  adopt  no  mea- 
sure, but  through  the  medium  of  her  council;  and  that  this 
council  was  composed  of  the  very  persons  who  had  planned 
the  murder,  or  directed  its  execution,  or  given  bonds  to  screen 
the  perpetrators  frofm  punishment.  It  was  no  wonder,  then, 
if  in  such  circumstances,  and  surrounded  by  such  interested 
and  unprincipled  advisers,  she  were  taught  to  believe,  that 
Both%vell  was  innocent,  that  the  accusation  had  been  suggested 
by  the  malice  of  his  enemies,  and  that  Lennox  requested  a 
delay,  because  he  found  himself  unable  to  substantiate  the 
charge. 

Two  da3's  after  the  trial  the  parliament  was 
opened,  and  its  proceedings  appear  to  cast  some     Proccedingpi 
light  on  the  real  object  of  those  who  had  pro-     o/the  Scot- 
cured  the  death  of  Darnley.     Though  Mary  had     ^01^'^ **' 
reigned  but  a  short  time,  she  had  already  bestow- 

♦See  Drury's  leUer  of  Apr.  15.  Chalmers,  ii..  245— 24?'.  Mr.  I.aing 
w'lU  not  allow  that  Morion  was  at  all  concerned  in  this  riall.  (i.  70.)  Yet 
I  see  not  how  he  can  ehule  the  testimony  of  nclf(»rcst,  (Jchb.  i.  403);  or 
of  Camden,  Mortonio  oanRam  ejus  sii<itiucnte,  i.  138.  Morion  had  been 
appointed  one  of  the  jury,  hut  paid  the  forfeit,  under  pretence  thai  lie  was 
a  kinsman  of  Darnley.    Drury,  ibid. 

\  Anderson,  ii.  107. 
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edy  at  the  lolicitation  of  her  ministers^  two  thirds  of  tke 
prooerty  oyT  the  crown  on  them  and  their  adherents.  They 
held,  however,  these  acquisitions  by  a  precarious  tenure:  a9 
the  law  of  Scotland  gave  the  sovereign  the  power  of  revoking 
all  such  grants  at  any  time,  before  he  or  she  had  reached  the 
age  of  twenty-five  years.  It  was  known  that  the  late  king 
had  expressed  himself  with  much  warmth  against  the  impro- 
vident bounty  of  his  wife.  In  the  preceding  April,  Mary 
had  made  a  partial  revocation;  and,  as  the  present  was  the  last 
year  in  which  she  could  exercise  that  right,  there  could  be 
little  doubt  that  Darnley,  had  he  lived,  would  have  urged  her 
to  a  general  act  of  resumption.  The  great  object  of  the  lords  was 
to  take  away  the  very  possibility  of  such  a  measure.  In  the 
short  space  of  three  days,  the  lands  forfeited  by 

pnl  4.  Huntley  were  restored,  the  grants  made  to  Mur* 
ray,  Bothwell,  Morton,  Crawford,  Caithpess,  Rothes,  Semple, 
Herries,  Maitland,  and  others,  were  confirmed;and  the  power 
of  revocation  was  taken  both  from  the  queen  and  her  succes- 
sors. In  addition,  the  act  abolishing  the  papal  jurisdiction^ 
which  had  been  made  by  the  convention  in  1560,  but  had 
never  received  the  royal  assent,  was  now  ratified;  but  tQ  it 
was  appended,  probably  to  silence  the  objections  of  the  qtieen^ 
a  permission  for  all  Scotsmen  to  serve  God  according  to  the 
dictates  of  their  consciences.* 

The  next  proceeding  unfolds  to  us  another 
b  "dTo  *"^  important  part  of  the  original  conspiracy. 

B^w^l).        When  Bothwell  undertook  to  murder  the  hus- 
band, he  appears  to  have  demanded,  as  the  price 
..  ^       of  his  services,  the  marriage  of  the  widow*    Oo 

P"  the  day  after  the  dissolution  of  parliament,  twenty?- 

four  of  the  principal  peers,  comprising,  as  well  those  who  had 
been  distinguished  by  their  loyalty  ,as  those  who  had  repeatedly 
borne  arms  against  their  sovereign,  assembled  and  subscribed 
a  new  bond.  They  were  made  to  assert  their  belief  of  the 
innocence  of  Bothwell;  they  obliged  themselves  to  defend 
him  against  all  calumniators,  with  their  bodies,  heritages  and 
goods;  and  they  promised  upon  their  consciences,  and  as  they, 
would  answer  to  the  eternal  God,  to  promote  a  marriage  be* 
tween  him  and  the  queen,  as  soon  as  it  could  be  done  by  law, 
and  she  might  think  convenient;  and  for  that  purpose  to  aid 
him  with  their  votes,  their  lives,  and  their  goods,  against  all 


*  Keith,  378,  Act.  Pari.  W.  547.    It  is  singul&r,  that  Anderson  publislied 
the  conArmation  to  Bothwell,  and  omitted  the  others,!.  117. 
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mortrib  whomsoever.  '  A  more  disgraceful  asaociatioi^  does 
not  soIly  the  page  of  history.* 

The  next  day  Mary  rode  to  Stirling,  to  visit    ^^  ^^-^^ 
her  infant  son,  whom,  for  greater  security,  she    the  penoa 
had  lately  intrusted  to  the  custody  of  the  earl  of    of  the 
Marn    On  her  return,  she    had    reached    the    ^^^?;<w 
Foulbriggs,  half  a  mile  from  the  castle  of  Edin-      ^^"^ 
burgh,  when  she  was  met  by  Bothwell  at  the  head  of  one 
thousand  horse.     To  resist  would  have  been  fruitless :  and  the 
queen  with  her  attendants,  the  earl  of  Huntley,  Maitland,  and 
Melville,  was  conducted  to  the  castle  of  Dunbar.    On  the 
following  morning  Huntley  and  Maitland  were  liberated:  the 
queen  was  detained  ten  days  longer:  nor  did  she  leave  the 
walls  of  Dunbar  till  she  had  consented  to  become  the  wife  of 
Bothwell. 

To  explain  this  extraordinary  transaction,  her 
enemies  represent  it  as  a  collusion  between  the    shccon- 
partiea.  They  had  long  been  lovers;  they  wished    JJJ^  Jj^^^ 
t<^  marry;  and  a  show  of  violence  was  made  to 
save  the  reputation  of  the  queen.t    It  is,  however,  but  fair  to 
listeD  to  her  own  story.     Mary  tells  us,  that  previously  to  her 
visit  to  Stirling,  Bothwell  had  dropped  some  hints  of  mar* 
riage:  but  received  so  resolute  an  answer  as  convinced  him 
that  force  alone  could  win  her  consent  On  her  return  towards 
Edinburgh,  he  seized  her  person,  and  conducted  her  against 
her  w-iU  to  Dunbar.     There  he  renewed  his  suit  with  more 
eamestaess;  conjured  her  to  attribute  his  violence  to  the  ar- 
dour of  his  affection;  and  laid  before  her  the  bond  of  the  lords 
with  their  respective  signatures.    Mary  perused  it  with  asto- 
nishmeo't  and  dismay:  yet  her  repugnance  was  not  subdued. 
It  did  not  arise,  if  we  may  believe  ner  own  assertion^  from 
any  suspicion  that  the  earl  had  been  guilty  of  the  murder  of 
Darnley — she  had  been  taught,  by  all  around  her,  to  believe 

*  Keith,  i,  383.  Anderson,  i.  107.  The  subscribers  comprise  all  the 
bishops  that  were  in  parliament  but  one,  all  the  earls  but  two,  and  all  the 
lords  but  five. 

f  To  these  insinuations  may  be  opposed  two  powerful  objections.  1. 
Mary's  enemies  never  spoke  of  the  collusion  for  many  months  afterwards. 
In  their  cHfTerent  prochmations,  and  in  the  act  of  parliament  against  Both- 
well,  they  considered  her  captivity  as  real,  and  effected  by  superior  force. 
Anderson^  i>  131.  136.  139.  14^  Act.  Pari.  iti.  6-*8.  2.  To  prove  the 
collusion,  they  produced  a  paper  said  to  have  been  written  or  signed  by 
her,  and  purportinc^  to  be  a  license  to  the  lords  to  subscribe  the  bond  on  the 
20th.  Now,  tf  this  hcense  were  genuine,  no  appearance  offeree  would  have 
been  necessary  <  she  bad  already  dechu^dlo  the  whole  nobility  of  Sobthind, 
that  she  was  willing  to  marry  the  earl.  If  it  be  not,  how  can  we  assent  to 
an  hypothesis,  the  framers  of  which  were  compelled  to  commit  an  act  of 
forgery  for  its  support? 
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the  charge  groundless  and  vexatious— but  she  considereflf  the 
match  unequal,  and  the  proposal  premature:  and  she  wished, 
before  she  entered  on  another  marriage,  to  take  the  advice  of 
her  friends  both  at  home  and  abroad.  She  had  at  first  che- 
rished a  hope  that  the  news  of  the  outrage  would  summon  an 
army  of  loyal  subjects  to  rescue  her  from  her  prison  :  but  day 
passed  after  day;  no  sword  was  drawn  in  her  cause,  no  attempt 
made  in  her  favour:  the  apathy  of  the  lords  proved  to  heir  (hat 
the  bond  was  genuine,  and  that  she  was  a  captive  in  the  hands 
of  an  audacious  subject.  Bothwell  insensibly  assumed  a  more 
decisive  tone :  '^  nor  did  he  ceise  till,  by  persuasion  and  im- 
portunate sute,  accompanied  with  force,  he  had  driven  her  to 
end  the  work.*  The  meaning  of  the  words  <^  accompanied 
with  force,"  she  has  not  explained :  Melville,  her  servant  and 
fellow  prisoner^  assures  us  that  it  was  the  violation  of  her 
person.t 

Bothwell  now  left  the  fortress:  but  it  was  to 
mamed!^         conduct  the  captive  queen  from  one  prison  to  an- 
other, from  the  castle  of  Dunbar  to  that  of  Edin- 
q         burgh.  Here  she  pleaded  for  time,  that  she  might 

^  '  obtain  the  consent  of  the  king  of  France,  and  of 
her  relations  of  the  house  of  Guise.  But  his  ambition  was 
too  impatient  to  run  the  hazard  of  delay.  The  only  remain- 
ing obstacle,  his  existing  marriage  with  Janet  Gordon,  sister 
to  the  earl  of  Huntley,  was  in  a  few  days  removed.  Both 
had  already  sued  for  a  divorce,  she  on  the  ground  of  adultery 
in  the  consistorial,  he  on  that  of  consanguinity  id  the  archie- 
piscopal^  court:  in  both  a  favourable  judgment  was  pronounced: 
and  it  was  hoped  that  the  objections  of  the  protestants  would 
be  silenced  by  the  decision  of  the  oncj  those  of  the  catholics 
by  that  of  the  other.  Exactly  one  month  after  his  trial,  Both- 
12        ^®"  ^^^  ^^^  queen  to  the  court  of  session,  where, 

^  11^  the  presence  of  the  judges,  she  forgave  him  the 

forcible  abduction  of  her  person,  and  declared  that  he  had  re- 
stored her  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  liberty:  the  next  day,  she 
created  him  duke  of  Orkneys  and  having  granted  a  pardon  to 
the  lords  who  had  subscribed  the  bond,  was  mar- 

*^  ried  to  him  by  a  reformed  minister  in  the  hall  of 

•  Anderson,  i.  89.  103. 

I  Melville,  80.  Melville's  testimony  is  corroborated  by  that  of  Mary*» 
enemies,  who  say  she  was  compelled  **  to  become  his  bed-fellow  by  force, 
fear,  and  (as  by  many  conjectures  may  well  be  suspected,)  b^  other  extra- 
ordinary and  unlawful  means."  Keith,  418.  See,  on  this  subject,  a  power- 
ful paper  by  Tytlcr,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Scotland,  i.  538. 
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Holyrood  house.*  Still,  however,  she  remained  a  prisoner. 
Guards  continually  watched  the  passages  leading  to  her  apart- 
ments: no  person  could  obtain  access  to  her,  except  in  the 
presence  of  Bothwell;  and  the  harsh  treatment  which  she 
daily  experienced,  convinced  her  that  she  had  given  herself  a 
cruel  and  imperious  master.  The  unhappy  queen  was  often 
discovered  in  tears.  Her  present  sufferings  taught  her  to  per- 
ceive and  lament  her  past  indiscretion:  she  could  have  no 
idea  of  that  long  train  of  evils  with  which  it  was  to  be  fol- 
lowed.! 

9 

*  Anderson,  i.  87. 136.  Melville,  80.  Laing,  i.  94.  There  is  an  tmim- 
portant  controversy,  whether  the  marriage  ceremony  was  performed  by  a 
priest  as  weU  as  a  minister. 

t  Anderson,  i.  132.  136.     Melville,  82. 
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NOTE  [A]. 

Tun  the  t^mporahies  of  the  bithopric  of  Exeter,  in  the  S6th  of  Henry 
VIII.  amounted  to  1566/.  14t.  6d,  per  annum:  bv  the  5th  of  Edwaix!  VI. 
they  had  been  reduced  to  421L  Rymer,  xv.  282--389.  When  Gardiner 
had  Winchester,  the  annual  revenue  of  the  bithopric  was  38S5L  3t,  3jd: 
under  his  successor  it  was  only  1333/L  69,  Sd,  Btiype,  iL  526.  Fh>m  tiiese 
mnd  other  instances  it  appears,  that  in  general  the  incomes  of  the  richer 
bishoprics  were  reduced  about  two  thiids,  those  of  the  others  about  one 
half.  I  should  add  that,  during  the  five  years  and  a  half  of  Edward's  reign, 
«  eighteen  free  schools  were  founded.  Their  endowments  amounted  to  SwL 
per  annum.    Stiype,  it.  535.  Kec.  159. 


NOTE  [B]. 

The  hbtory  of  their  interview  is  interesting.  Ridley  waited  on  Mary, 
Beptember  8,  1552,  and  was  courteously  received.  After  dinner  he 
onered  to  preach  before  her  in  the  churdi.  She  begged  him  to  maki^  the 
answer  himself.  Ht  urged  her  again:  she  replied  Siat  he  might  preach: 
but  neither  she^  nor  any  of  hers^  would  hear  him.  RiMey,  **  Madam,  I 
trust  you  will  not  refuse  God's  word."  Mary,  **  I  cannot  tell  what  you 
call  God's  word.  That  is  not  God's  word  now  which  was  God's  word  in  my 
Other's  time."  lUdlgy.  **  God's  word  is  All  one  in  all  times;  but  is  better 
understood  and  practised  in  some  ages  than  in  others."  Mary.  **  You  durst 
not  for  your  ears  have  preached  that  for  God's  word  in  my  Cither's  time, 
which  you  do  now.  As  for  your  new  books,  thank  God,  I  never  resd  them. 
I  never  did,  nor  ever  will  do."  Soon  afterwards  she  dismissed  him  with 
these  wordse  '*  My  lord,  for  your  gentleness  to  come  and  see  me,  I  thank 
you:  but  for  your  offer  to  preach  before  me,  1  thank  you  not.".  As  he  rco 
tired,  he  drank  according  to  custom  with  sir  Thomas  Wharton,  the  steward 
of  her  household;  but  suiddenly  his  conscience  smote  him:  **  Sursly,"  he 
exclaimed,  **  I  have  done  wrong.  I  have  drunk  in  that  house  in  which  God's 
word  hath  been  refused.  I  ought,  if  I  had  done  my  duty,  to  have  shaken 
the  dust  off  my  shoes  for  a  testimony  against  this  house."    Fox,  ii.  13 L 


NOTE  [C] 

It  has  been  asseKed,  on  tlie  auUiority  of  Fox  (iii.  p.  12),  that  the  pro- 
iestants  of  Suffolk,  before  they  would  support  the  claim  of  Mary,  extorted 
VOL.VIL  36 
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froin  her,  m  an  indiipcniable  condition,  a  promise  to  make  no 
the  rel'igiun  established  under  Kdward.     Is  this  statement  correct? 

Fox  himself  has  preserved  a  document,  which  proves  that  it  is  not 
During  the  persecution,  these  very  persons  presented  to  the  queen's eoo- 
missioners  a  long  petition  in  favour  of  their  religion,  it  was  certainly  the 
time  for  them  to  have  urged  the  promise,  if  aay  had  been  given.  But  tiiey 
appear  to  have  no  knowledge  of  any  such  thing.  They  do  not  make  the 
remotest  allusion  to  it.  They  speak|  indeed,  of  their  services:  but  instead 
of  attributing  them  to  the  promise  of  the  queen,  they  insinuate  the  oon- 
trary,  by  asserting  that  they  supported  her  claim,  because  their  religioo 
taught  them  to  support  the  rightful  heir  (Fox,  iii.  57S — 583 J.  To  mt, 
their  silence  on  this  occasion  seems  conclu^ve. 

It  has  been  thought  a  confirmation  of  the  assertion  of  Fox,  that  Cobb 
presented  to  the  queen,  soon  after  her  accession,  a  supplication  in  £ivoitf 
of  the  reformed  creed,  signed  by  100  persons,  from  Norfolk.  But  we  know 
not  the  contents  of  the  supplication:  and  it  was  proved  that  Cobb  was  an 
imposter,  and  that  the  signatures  were  foi^geries.  For  the  offence  be  stood 
in  the  piUory,  November  24th,  1553. 

A  better  confirmation  may  be  found  in  Noailles  (iii.  16.)  from  whom  we 
learn  that  Wyat  and  his  accomplices  charged  the  queen  widi  having  broken 
two  promises:  one  not  to  make  alterations  in  religion,  another  not  to  many 
a  foreiflpner.  Yet  little  credit  can  be  given  to  reports  circulated  by  rebeu 
to  justify  their  rebellion.  Both  are  probably  fictions,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  irritate  the  people. 

The  only  thing  approaching  to  a  promise  which  I  can  discover,  a  in  the 
queen's  speech  to  the  lord  mayw,  on  occasion  of  the  tumult  at  St  Paul's 
cross.  *'  She  meaned  gratiously  not  to  compell  or  straine  other  men's  con- 
sciences otherwise  then  God  should,  as  she  trusted,  put  in  their  heartes  a 
perswasyon  of  the  truth  through  the  openinge  of  his  worde  unto  them." 
(Council  Book,  Arcbxol.  xviii.  173.)  However,  as  if  she  were  apprehen- 
sive that  her  meaning  might  be  misunderstood,  in  a  few  d«ys  she  published 
a  proclamation,  in  which  slie  repeated  the  same,  but  with  this  addition: 
**  until!  such  time  as  further  order  by  common  consent  may  be  taken  ther^ 
in.*'     Wilk.  Con.  iv.  86, 


NOTE  [D.] 

The  principal  persons  restored  were  Gertrude  the  widow,  and  Coti^ 
teney  the  son  of  the  marquis  of.  Exeter,  Tiiomas  Howard,  son  of  the  earl  of 
Surrey,  and  the  two  daughters  of  lord  Montague,  who  had  suffered  under 
Uenry;  £dward  Seymour,  son  to  the  duke  of  Somerset,  and  the  hdrs  cf 
Arundel,  Stanhope,  and  Partridge,  who  had  been  beheaded  with  Somenet, 
under  Edward.  The  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  supposed  to  have  been 
attainted  on  the  last  day  of  Henry's  life,  did  not  ask  for  the  same  benefit. 
He  denied  the  validitjr  of  the  attainder.  The  case  was  areued  before  the 
judges  at  Serjeant's  inn.  The  duke  produced  the  origuial  act,  and  the 
commission  to  give  to  it  the  royal  assent.  His  counsel  remarked,  that,  con- 
trary to  custom,  the  king's  signature  was  placed,  not  above,  but  below  the 
title;  and  that  the  letters  were  too  perfect  to  have  been  made  by  a  person 
at  the  point  of  death;  whence  they  mferred  that  there  was  no  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  the  royal  assent  having  been  given,  and  that  of  course  the  at- 
tainder was  of  no  force.    For  greater  security,  however,  a  bill  was  pssied, 
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'*  to  aToid**  the  attunder.  When  it  was  sent  to  the  lower  house,  lord 
Pa^t  appeared  as  a  witness,  and  declared  on  his  honour  that  the  king^  did 
not  sig^  the  commission,  but  that  a  servant  of  the  name  of  William  Clark 
impressed  on  it  the  royal  stamp.  The  patentees,  who  had  purchased  some 
of  the  duke's  property,  petitioned  to  be  heard  by  counsel;  but  they  after- 
wards referred  the  matter  to  arbitration,  and  the  bill  passed.  Journals,  32. 
Dyer*s  Reports,  93.  The  duke  had,  however,  taken  the  precaution  to 
obtain  a  general  pardon  of  all  offences  from  the  queen.  Ryfaner,  xv.  337. 


NOTE  [E.] 

Tt  may  be  asked  wliy  I  have  omitted  the  aflfecting^  martyrdom  of  the 
three  women  of  Guernsey,  and  the  preternatural  death  of  Gardiner.  My 
answer  is,  that  I  believe  neither.  1.  The  first  rests  on  the  doubtful  autho- 
rity of  Fox,  whose  narrative  was  immediately  contradicted,  and  disproved 
by  Harding.  Fox  replied,  and  Persons  wrote  in  refutation  of  that  reply. 
I  have  had  the  patience  to  compare  both,  and  have  no  doubt  that  the  three 
Women  were  hanged  as  thieves,  and  afterwards  burnt  as  heretics:  that  no 
one  knew  of  the  preg^ncy  of  one  of  them,  a  woman  of  loose  character^ 
and  that  the  child  was  found  dead  in  the  flames  after  the  body  of  the 
mother  had  fallen  from  the  gibbet  Hie  rest  we  owe  to  the  imagination 
dT  the  martyrologiat  or  of  his  informer.  See  Fox,  iii.  625,  and  Persons* 
Examination  of  Fox,  part  ii.  p.  91. 

2.  Fox  tells  us  that  Gardiner,  on  the  16th  of  October,  invited  to  dinner 
th^  old  duke  of  Norfolk^  but  so  eagerly  did  he  thirst  after  the  blood  of 
Ridley  and  Latimer,  that  he  would  not  sit  down  to  table,  but  kept  the  duke 
waiting  some  hours  till  the  messeng^  arrived  with  the  news  of  their  exe- 
cution. Then  he  ordered  dinner:  but  in  the  m'idst  of  his  triumph  God 
struck  him  with  a  strangury:  he  was  carried  to  his  bed  in  intolerable  tor- 
ments; and  never  left  it  aKve.  (Fox,  iii.  450.)  Burnet  has  repeated  the 
tale.  (Burnet,  ii.  329.)  Yet  it  is  plainly  one  of  the  silly  stories  palmed 
upon  the  credulity  of  the  martyrologist:  for, 

1.  The  old  duket>f  Norfolk  could  not  have  been  kept  waiting;  he  had 
been  twelve  months  in  his  grave.  He  was  buried  October  3d  in  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

2.  Gardiner  had  already  been  ill  for  some  time.  NoaVHes  (v.  127.)  in- 
fbrmed  his  court,  on  the  9th  of  September,  that  the  chancellor  was  indis- 
posed with  the  jaundice,  and  in  some  danger. 

3.  On  the  6th  of  October  he  was  worse,  and  in  more  danger  from  the 
dropsy  than  the  jaundice.  There  was  no  probability  that  he  would  live 
till  Christmas  (v.  150.)  From  the  Tth  to  the  19th  he  was  confined  to  his 
chsmbert  and  left  it  for  the  first  time  that  day  to  attend  the  parliament. 
These  dates  are  irreconcilable  with  the  story  in  Fox:  according  to  which, 
he  must  have  been  seized  with  hia  disease  on  the  16th,  and  could  never 
have  appeared  in  public  afterwards. 
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NOTE  [F]. 

These  distempers  began  during  the  drought  in  1556.    During  the 
mer  fevers  prevailed:  in  the  winter  quartan  agues,  which  generally  proved 
fiital  to  those  who  had  previously  recovered  m>m  the  fever.    In  155r»  the 
mortality  was  greater  than  before;  and  in  1558  it  increased  in  a  more  afavnir 
ing  degree.    **  About  August,"  (says  Cooper)  « the  fevers  raged  agun  in 
such  manner,  as  never  plague  nor  pestilence,  I  think,  killed  a  greater 
number.  U'the  people  of  the  realm  had  been  divided  in  four  parts,  certain- 
three  parts  out  of  those  four,  should  have  been  found  sick ......  In  some 

shires  no  gentlemen  almost  escaped,  but  either  himself  or  his  wife  or  both 
were  sick,  and  very  many  died In  most  poor  men's  houses,  the  toas- 
ter, dame,  and  servant  were  all  sick  in  such  manner,  that  one' could  not 
help  another."^    Apud  Strype,  iii.  476. 


NOTE  [G]. 

In  the  first  year  of  her  reig^,  the  queen  gave  the  following  explanation 
of  her  supremacy,  in  '*  an  admonidon  to  simple  men>  deceived  by  mali- 
cious." 

**  Her  majesty  forbiddeth  all  manner  of  her  subjects  to  give  ear  or  credit 
to  such  perverse  and  nudicious  persons,  which  most  sinisterly  and  malicioos- 
ly  labour  to  notify  to  her  loving  subjects,  how  by  words  of  the  said  oath  it 
may  be  collected,  that  the  kings  or  queens  of  this  realm,  possessors  of  the 
crown,  may  challenge  autliority  and  power  of  ministry  of  divine  service  in 
the  church,  wherein  her  said  subjects  be  much  abused  by  such  evil-d]»> 
posed  persons.  For  certainly  her  majesty  neither  doth,  nor  ever  will  chal- 
lenge any  otlier  authority,  than  tliat  was  challenged  and  lately  used  by  the 
noble  kings  of  famous  memory,  king  Henry  the  eighth,  and  kinr  Edvraid 
the  sixth,  which  is,  and  was  of  ancient  time  due  to  the  imperial  crown  of 
this  realms  that  is,  under  God,  to  have  the  soverei£pity  and  rule  over  iJl 
manner  of  persons  bom  within  these  her  realms^  dominions,  and  countries^ 
of  what  estate,  either  ecclesiastical  or  temporal,  soever  they  be,  so  as  no 
other  foreign  power  shall  or  ought  to  have  any  superiority  over  them.  And 
if  any  person,  that  hath  conceived  any  other  sense  of  the  form  of  the  said 
oath,  shall  accept  the  same  oath  with  this  interpretation,  sense  or  meaningi 
her  majesty  is  well  pleased  to  accept  every  such  in  that  behalf,  as  her  good 
and  obedient  subjects,  and  shall  acquit  them  of  all  manner  of  penalties  con- 
tained in  the  said  act  against  such,  as  shall  peremptorily  or  obstinately  re- 
fuse to  take  the  same  oath." 

This  explanation  satisfied  many  of  the  puritans:  the  catholics  objected 
to  it,  that  it  seemed  to  give  to.  her,  spiritual  as  well  as  civil  authority,  and 
at  the  same  time  excluded  all  spiritual  jurisdiction  derived  from  any  foreign 
biibop. 


*    ^ 
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NOTE  [H]. 

It  should  be  observed,  that  depriyation  was  not  the  only  punishment  in- 
flicted on  the  catholic  bishops  for  their  nonconformity.  They  were  objects 
of  persecution,  with  periiaps  one  exception,  as  long  as  they  lived.  Those 
who  had  attended  in  parliament,  were  deprived  immediately:  the  others 
were  sent  for  from  the  country,  and  shared  the  fate  of  their  brethren.  AU 
were  placed  under  custody:  and  during  the  winter  the  sentence  of  excom« 
ntunication  was  published  against  Heath  and  Thirlby,  and. in  the  summer 
against  Bonner.  Bv  that  time  Tunstal  of  Durham,  Morgan  or  St.  David% 
Ogilthorp  of  Carlisle,  White  of  Winchester,  and  Baines  of  Coventry,  had 
died  of  the  contagious  malady  which  prevailed.  Scot  of  Chester,  Gold* 
wel  of  St  Asaph,  and  Pate  of  Worcester,  found  the  means  to  retire  to  the 
continent.  Of  the  remaining  seven.  Heath,  after  two  or  three  imprison- 
ments in  the  Tower,  was  permitted  toUve  on  his  own  property,  at  Cobham 
in  Sun'ey,  where  the  queen,  by  whom  he  was  greatly  respected,  occa^on- 
ally  honoured  him  with  a  visit.  Bonner,  afWr  a  confinement  of  ten  years^ 
died  in  the  Bfarshalsea:  Watson  of  Lincoln  remained  a  prisoner  twenty- 
three  years,  and  died  in  Wisbeach  castle.  Thirlby  of  Ely  lived  in  the 
custody  of  archbishop  Parker,  and  Bourne  of  Bath  and  Wells,  in  that  of 
Dr.  Carew,  dean  of  Exeter.  Turberville  of  Exeter,  and  Pool  of  Peter- 
borough, were  suffered  to  remain  at  their  own  houses  on  their  recognisan- 
ces not  to  leave  them  without  license.  Feckenham,  abbot  of  Westminster, 
passed  from  the  Tower  to  the  custody,  of  the  bishop  of  London,  then  to 
that  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  was  at  last  confined  in  Wisbeach 
castle. 


NOTE  [I]. 

By  midakt  this  note  is  again  refemd  to,  at p»  233,  imteadof  note  [L]. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  expected  that  I  should  notice  a  story  which  was 
once  the  subject  of  acrimonious  controversy  between  the  divines  of  the 
two  communions.  It  was  said  that  Kitchin,  and  Scorey,  with  Parker  and 
the  other  bishops  electa  met  in  a  tavern  called  the  Nag's  head,  in  Cheapo 
side;  that  Kitchin,  on  account  of  a  prohibition  from  Bonner,  refused  to 
consecrate  them^  and  that  Scorey,  therefore,  ordering  them  to  kneel  down, 
placed  the  bible  on  the  head  of  each,  and  told  him  to  rise  up  bishop.  The 
facts  that  are  really  known,  are  the  following.  The  queen,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  her  reign,  had  designed  Parker  for  the  archbishopric.  After  a 
long  resistance  he  gare  his  consent;  and  a  cong€  d'elire  was  issued  to  the 
dean  and  chapter,  July  18, 1559.  He  was  chosen  Aug.  1.  On  Sept.  9, 
the  queen  sent  her  mandate  to  Tunstal,  bishop  of  Durham,  Bourne  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  Pool  of  Peterborough,  Kitchin  of  LlandafT,  Barlow,  the  de- 
prived bishop  of  Bath  under  Maiy,  and  Scorey  of  Chichester,  also  deprived 
under  Maty,  to  confirm  and  consecrate  the  archbishop  elect  (Rym.  xv. 
541.)  Kitchin  had  conformed:  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  other  three,  who 
liad  not  been  present  in  parliament,  might  be  induced  to  imitate  his  exam- 
ple. All  three,  howtver,  refused  to  officiate;  and  in  consequence  the  oath 
of  supremacy  was  tendered  to  them  (Uym.  xv.  5^)-,  and  their  refiisal  to 
take  it  was  followed  by  deprivation.  In  these  circumstances  no  consecra- 
tion took  place:  but  three  months  later,  (Dec.  6)  the  queen  sent  a  second 
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taumdate,  directed  to  Kitchii^  Barlow»  Scorey,  Corerdale  the  deprived 
bishop  of  Exeter  under  Mary,  John  tufFragan  of  Bedford  John  sufiiairan  of 
Thetrord,  and  Bale  bishop  of  Ossonr,  ordering  them,  or  any  four  of  mein« 
to  confirm  and  consecrate  the  archbishop  elect:  but  with  an  additional 
clause^  by  which  she,  of  her  supreme  royal  authority,  suppUed  wfaaterer 
deficienoy  there  might  be  according  to  the  statutes^of  the  reabn,  or  the 
laws  of  the  church,  ^ther  in  the  acts  done  by  them,  or  in  the  person,  state, 
or  faculty  of  any  of  them,  such  being  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  the 
urgency  of  the  time*  (Rym.  zv^  549.)  Kitchin  again  sippears  to  have  de* 
clined  the  office.  But  Barlow,  Scorey,  Coverdale,  and  Hodgskins  sufira* 
gan  of  Bedford,  confirmed  the  election  on  the  9th;  and  consecrated  Parker 
on  the  17th. '  The  ceremony  was  performed,  though  with  a  little  variation, 
according  to  the  ordinal  of  Edward  VI.  Two  of  the  consecratora^  Barlow 
and  Hodgskins,  had  been  ordained  bishops  according  to  the  Roman  pontifi- 
cal, the  other  two  according  to  the  reformed  ordinal.  C  Wilk.  Con.  !▼.  198.) 
Of  this  consecration  on  the  17th  of  December,  there  can  be  no  doubt:  per- 
haps in  the  interval  between  the  refusal  of  the  catholic  prelates,  and  the 
performance  of  the  ceremony,  some  meeting  may  have  taken  place  at  the 
Nag's  head,  which  gave  rise  to  the  story. 


NOTE  [K]. 

■ 

Again  refsrrediOf  ai  p.  233,  for  note  [M]. 

Elizabeth's  objections  to  Knox,  arose  from  two  causes;  his  antipathy  id 
the  English  liturgy,  which  had  been  shown  at  Frankfort  and  Geneva;  and 
his  doctrine  respecting  the  incapacity  of  women  to  exercise  the  sovereign 
authority.     This  he  had  published  in  his  **  First  blast  of  the  trumpet  against 
the  monstrous  regiment  (government)  of  women:''  to  which  he  had  threat- 
ened to  add  two  other  blasts  still  more  sharp  and  vehement.    In  the  first, 
he  taught  that  the  rule  of  a  woman  was  *'  repugnant  to  nature,  a  contumdy 
to  God,  a  thinp  most  contrarious  to  his  revealed  will  and  approved  ordi» 
nance,  and  finauy  tiie  subversion  of  all  equity  and  justice:"  in  the  seednd 
blast  he  intended  to  teach,  that  governors  ought  to  be  chosen  accordiag  to 
God's  ordinance:  that  no  manifest  idolater,  no  notorious  transgressor  of 
God's  holy  word,  should  be  promoted  to  any  re^ment;  that  no  oatha  nor 
promises  could  bind  the  people  to  obey  and  maintain  tyrants  against  God 
and  his  known  truth:  and  that  those  who  had  appointed  a  governor,  migiit 
lawfully  depose  and  punish  him,  if  he  showed  himself  unworthy  of  the 
regiment  over  the  people  of  God.    Strype,  122.    Knox,  Hist.  478.    At  the 
time  of  the  first  blast,  Mary  of  England  was  alive:  nor  did  he  foresee  the 
elevation  to  the  throne  of  another  woman,  a  friend  to  the  reformation*  To 
recover  her  favour,  he  acknowledged  to  her  and  to  Cecil,  that  she  was  an 
exception  from  the  general  rule;  that  her  whole  life  had  been  a  miracle* 
^hich  proved  that  she  had  been  chosen  by  God;  tliat  the  office,  which  was 
unlawful  to  other  women,  was  lawful  to  her«  and,  tiiat  on  these  grounds  he 
was  ready  to  obey,  and  maintain  her  authority.     Strype,  121;     Elizabeth 
did  not  suffer  herself  to  be  enroled  by  the  flatteiy  of  the  apostle,  nor  per- 
suaded by  the  policy  of  Throckmorton,  who  interceded  in  his  favour. 
^'  Considering  what  Knokes  is  hable  to  do  in  Scotland,  which  is  very  muche, 
all  this  turmoil  there  being  by  him  stirred  as  it  is,  it  shuld  stand  your  ma- 
jesty in  slede  his  former  f'aultes  were  forgotten."     Forbes,  130»    Cecil  was 
oblifi^ed  to  caution  his  correspondents  not  to  mention  the  name  of  Kn<ff> 
**  Of  all  others,  Knoxees  name,  if  it  be  not  Goodman's,  is  most  odioii* 
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here:  arid  therefore  I  wish  no  mention  of  bym  hither."  Cecil  to  Sadler 
and  Croft.     (Sadler,  i.  532.) 

Rodman  had  been  joint  minister  with  Knox  at  Geneva,  and  had  publish- 
ed, in  1558,  his  celebrated  treatise:  "How  superior  powers  ought  to  be 
obeyd,  and  wherin  they  may  lawfully  by  God's  worde  be  disobeyed  and 
resisted."  In  it  he  repeated  the  doctrine  of  his  associate  respecting  the 
political  incapacity  of  females,  and  taught  that  kings  and  magistrates  might 
lawfully  be  deposed  and  puniii&ed  by  their  subjects^  if  they  l^came  wicked 
or  tyrannical.  He  ioined  Knox  in  Scotland:  but,  though  he  had  many 
friends,  it  was  long  betbre  Elisabeth  would  allow  him  to  set  his  foot  in 
England.  At  his  return,  he  submitted  to  recant  his  obnoxious  doctrine, 
first  in  1565,  and  again  in  1571.     Strype,  L  126.  ii.  95,  96. 

As  soon  as  Elizabeth  ascended  the  Uirone,  the  exiles,  after  some  consul- 
tation, appointed  Aylmer  to  appease  the  queen,  by  writing  in  fiivour  of 
ftmale  government  against  Knox  and  Goodman.  His  tract  wa&  entitled 
**  An  Harborowe  for  faithful  and  trewe  subjectes  against  the  late  blowne 
blaste  concerning*  the  government  of  women.  MDLIX.  at  Strasborowe  the 
26th  of  April."  This  tract  made  his  fortune:  the  queen  gave  him  prefer^ 
ment  in  the  church,  and  in  due  time  he  was  rabea  to  the  see  of  London. 
In  his  work  he  had  advised  the  prelates  to  be  content  with  *'  priest-like," 
Mi^  not  to  seek  after  **  prince-like  fortunes:"  but  the  bishop  forgot  the  les- 
sons of  the  exile:  and  being  reminded  of  his  doctrine,  he  replied:  "when 
1  was  a  child  I  spake  as  a  child,  I  understood  as  a  child,  I  though^  as  a 
child:  but  when  1  became  a  man,  I  put  aw^y  childisli  things."  1  Cor.  xiii.  ^, 


NOTE  [L], 

Whitaker  in  his  vindication  of  Mary,  persuaded  liimself  that  he  had  made 
an  important  discovery  with  respect  to  tliis  treaty.  In  a  long  and  laboured 
note,  appended  to  his  third  volume  (p.  463,)  he  contends,  that  the  treaty 
is  a  forgery,  executed  with  the  connivance  of  Cecil  and  Wotton,  for  the 
purpose  of  depriving  Francis  and  Mary  of  all  real  authority  within  the  king- 
dom of  Scotland.  The  same  opinion  has  been  recently  maintained,  and  en- 
forced with  additional  arguments,  by  Mr.  Chalmers,  in  his  valuable  Life  of 
Mary  (vol.  ii.  p.  411.)  Feeling  myself  obliged  to  dissent  from  these  autho- 
rities, I  may  be  allowed  to  state  the  reasons  why  I  believe  in  the  authenti- 
city of  the  treaty. 

No  one  acquainted  with  the  real  history  of  the  time  can,  in  my  opinion, 
doubt  of  the  follbwing  facts:  1.  that  an  accord  or  treaty  of  some  description 
or  other  was  negociated  at  Edinburgh,  between  the  lords  of  the  congrega- 
tion and  Montluc  and  Randan,  the  French  commissioners.  (See  Haynes' 
State  papers,  i.  329. 331— f3^1. ) 

2.  That  the  substance  of  that  treaty,  as  it  was  communicated  by  Cecil  and 
1^'ottOB  to  Elizabeth  (July  6,  Haynes,  351,^  agrees  with  the  articles  of  the 
treaty,  the  authenticity  of  which  is  now  called  in  question;  whence  it  fol- 
lows that,  if  the  forgery  wascommitJ^d  at  all,  it  was  committed  at  the  very 
time,  when  the  real  treatv  was  conw^ed.     (Haynes,  351.  355.) 

3.  That  within  a  month  aflerwardsShe  treaty,  now  said  to  be  a  forgery, 
was  laid  before  the  Scottish  parliament,  and  was  acted  upon  by  it  as  if  it 
were  a  real  treaty.    (Keith,  152.)  ^ 

4.  That  the  same  treaty  was  sent  to  France  by  the  lord  of  St.  John's,  with 
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a  request  to  the  king  and  queen  to  ratify  it  ai  if  it  were  a  real  treaty, 

(Keith,  ibid.    Hardwicke  State  papers,  i.  126.) 

5.  That  they  refuted  the  ratification  on  the  ground  that  the  Scottiih 
lords  had  not  complied  with  the  obligations  prescribed  by  it.  (Ibid.  126— 

138.) 

Now  these  facts  seem  to  me  to  place  the  authenticity  of  the  instrument 
beyond  contradiction.  Would  Cecil  and  Wotton  have  dared  to  deceive 
their  own  sovereign  by  palming  on  her  a  spurious  in  place  of  a  real  treaty^ 
Would  the  fabricators  of  the  supposed  forgery  have  ventured  to  lay  it  im- 
mediately before  the  parliament,  in  which  sate  nuuiy  persons  both  Me  and 
interested  to  detect  the  frauds  Would  they  have  had  the  effronteiy  to  ask 
the  ratification  of  a  forgery  from  the  king  and  queen,  who  must  have 
had  the  real  treaty  in  their  possession  ?  Or  would  Francis  and  Maiy  have  bea- 
tated  to  ground  their  refusal  of  ratification  on  the  fraud,  if  any  fraud  had 
existed?  I  see  not  how  these  questions  can  be  satisfibctorily  answered  in  the 
hypothesis  maintuned  by  Whitaker. 

But  the  reader  will  ask  what  are  the  reasons  which  induced  him  to 
pronounce  the  treaty  a  forgery?  1.  The  originals  do  not  exist  either  in  ih» 
archives  of  France  or  those  of  Scotland.  How  comes  it  that  we  have  only 
an  attested  copy  preserved  by  Cecil? — ^But  surely  the  non-existence  of  the 
originals  at  present  does  not  prove  that  they  did  not  exist  formerly.  As  the 
treaty  was  not  ratified,  the  originals  may  have  been  destroyed  by  order  of 
Mary. 

2.  The  commisnon  before  the  treaty  is  dated  in  the  sixteenth  instead  of 
the  eighteenth  year  of  Mary.  This  anachronism  is,  in  the  judgment  of 
Whitaxer,  a  convincing  proof  of  the  forgeiy.  To  me  it  appears  to  prove 
nothing  more  than  the  error  of  the  cop3ri8t.  Had  Cecil  and  Wotton,  or  the 
lord  Jamek  and  Maitland,  forged  the  commission,  we  may  be  assured  thst 
they  would  have  been  careful  to  date  it  correctly. 

3.  But  the  commission  contradicts  itself.  On  tlie  3d  of  June,  it  orders 
the  ambassadors  to  proceed  to  the  frontiers  of  Scotland,  tiiough  the  Frenoh 
ministers  must  have  known  that  they  were  already  preparing  for  that  jour^ 
ney,  in  virtue  of  a  previous  commission,  dated  May  2.  The  answer  is  easy* 
The  first  commission  did  not  empower  them  to  treat  with  the  Scots:  to 
remedy  this  defect,  they  wrote  for  a  second  commission,  and  desired  it 
might  ore  sent  after  them. 

The  other  arguments  adduced  against  the  authenticity  of  the  treaty,  are 
all  founded  on  mere  conjectures,  and  appear  to  me  of  no  force  whatever, 
when  opposed  to  the  facts  already  mentioned. 


NOTE  [M]. 

By  the  13th  article,  it  was  stipulated  that  "  if  any  bishops,  abbots  or  eccle- 
siastical persons  sho\ild  make  complaint,  that  they  had  received  any  hann, 
eitiier  in  their  person  or  goods,  these  complaints  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration by  the  estates  in  parliament,  and  such  reparation  should  be  ap- 
pointed, as  to  the  said  estates  might  appear  reasonable."  On  this  article, 
Cecil  observed  at  the  time,  **  which  reparation  me  thinketh  shall  be  light 
ynough."  (Hajmes,  356.)  So  it  |»roved.  Numbers  of  complaints  were 
delivered;  but  no  answer  could  be  procured  till  the  last  day  of  parliament. 
Then  the  bishops  and  abbots  Mf^re  compelled  to  leave  the  house,  on  ac- 
count of  their  refusal  to  subscribe  the  confession  of  faith  prepared  by  Knox; 
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•t  fire  o'elock,  when  thej  were  aU  departed,  the j  were  oiled,  and  because 
na  man  comparit  of  the  kirkmen,  that  gaif  in  thair  biUis  of  complaint,  nor 
nain  for  tham  to  declare  in  special  cjuhairin  they  wer  hurt,  efter  thai  war 
^  tWYse  callit  upon,  the  lordis  and  nobilitie  had  don  their  dutie  conform  to  the 
articles  of  the  peac.''    (Keith,  151.  488.) 


NOTE  [N]. 

By  the  adoption  of  the  thirty-nine  articles  the  seal  was  put  to  the  refoN 
nation  in  England.  A  new  church  was  built  on  the  ruins  of  the  old:  and 
it  will  be  the  object  of  this  note  to  point  out  to  the  reader  how  far  these 
churches  agreed,  how  far  they  disagreed,  in  their  respective  creeds. 

1.  They  both  taught  that  there  is  but  one  God,  that  in  the  unity  of  the 
Godhead  are  three  persons,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost:  that 
the  Son  took  to  himself  the  nature  of  man;  that  be  ofTered  himself  a  sacrifice 
for  aU  sin  of  man,  both  original  and  actual;  and  that  his  is  the  only  name 
whemby  man  roust  be  saved. 

2.  They  equally  admitted  the  three  symbols,  usually  denominated  ;the 
apostles',  the  Nicene,  and  the  Athanasian  creeds. 

3.  They  equally  revered  the  holy  scriptures  as  the  true  word  of  God. 
But  here  they  began  to  differ.  1.  Several  books  of  the  Jewish  scriptures 
were  pronounced  apocryphal  by  the  new,  while  they  were  admitted  as 
canonical  by  the  old  church.  2.  Tlie  former  maintained  that  all  doctrines, 
taught  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  had  been  recorded  in  the  scriptures;  the 
latter  that  many  things,  such  as  the  baptism  of  infants,  the  obligation  of 
observing  the  Sunday  instead  of  the  Sabbath,  &c.,  had  been  taught  by 
Christ  or  his  apostles,  and  yet  had  not  been  recorded  in  the  scriptures,  but 
were  known  only  by  tradition. 

4.  Both  agreed  that  **  the  church  hath  a  right  to  decree  rites  and  cere* 
monies,  and  hath  authority  in  controversies  of  faith;"  but  the  articles  seem* 
ed  to  nullify  this  authority  by  restrictions.  The  church  could  decide  no- 
thing but  what  is  contained  in  the  scriptures;  could  not  assemble  in  genersl 
council  without  the  command  and  will  of  princes;  and  when  so  assembled, 
was  liable  to  err,  and  had  actually  erred.  The  old  church  allowed  not  such 
authority  to  princes,  and  maintained  that  Christ,  according  to  his  promises 
in  the  Scripture,  would  so  watch  over  his  church  assembled  in  general 
council,  as  not  to  suffer  it  to  fall  into  any  essential  error,  either  in  faith  or 
discipline. 

5.  Both  equally  required  vocation  and  mission  in  their  ministers;  and 
both  intrusted  the  government  of  the  church  to  bishops,  as  the  highest 
order  in  the  hierarchy.  But  the  whole  church,  while  it  admitted  no  eccle- 
siastical authority  in  the  prince  as  prince,  acknowledged  in  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  as  successor  of  St.  Peter,  a  prinucy  of  order  and  jurisdiction  through* 
out  the  universal  church:  the  new  refused  to  the  bishop  of  Rome  any  juris-* 
diction  within  the  realm,  and  considered  the  sovereign  as  supreme,  even  in 
ecclesiastical  government. 

6.  Both  equally  taught  that  the  justification  of  the  sinner  cannot  be  ac- 
quired or  deserved  by  any  natural  effort,  and  that  it  is  given  gratis  on  ac- 
count of  the  merits  of  Christ;  but  in  this  they  differed,  or  perhaps  seemed 
to  c&ffer,  that  the  one  inculcated  justification  by  faith  only,  the  other,  in 
addition  to  fsdth,  required  both  hope  and  charity. 

7.  That  the  sacraments  are  efficacious  sighs  of  grace,  by  which  Ood 
Vox..  VII.  37 
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worketh  invisibly  in  ub,  w&b  Uug^ht  by  both:  but  the  ieren  aacraneiits  of 
the  catholics, — viz.  baptism,  confirmation,  eucharist,  penance,  holy  order, 
extreme  unction,  and  matrimony,  were  by  the  ardcles  reduced  to  two^^- 
viz.  baptism  and  the  eucharist. 

8.  The  most  important  points,  in  which  they  differed,  regarded  the  eu- 
charist. The  English  reformers  taught,  that  in  the  sacrament  **  the  body 
of  Christ  is  given,  taken,  and  eaten,  only  after  a  heavenly  and  spiritual  man- 
ner:" the  catholics,  «  after  a  real  though  spiritual  and  sacramental  manner:" 
the  former  gleclared,  that  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  could  not  be 
proved  from  the  words  of  scripture;  the  latter,  that  it  necessarily  followed 
from  the  words  of  scripture — the  first,  that  the  communion  ought  to  be  ad- 
ministered to  laymen  under  botli  kinds,  according  to  the  institution  and  the 
command  of  Christ;  the  others,  that  communion  under  both  kinds  does  not 
follow  from  the  institution,  and  is  not  prescribed  by  the  command  of  Christ 

9.  By  the  articles  the  mass  was  pronounced  a  blasphemous  forg^ery,  on 
the  ground  that  there  can  be  no  other  sacrifice  for  sin,  than  that  which  was 
offered  upon  the  cross:  according  to  the  catholics,  the  mass  is  a  true  pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice,  commemorative  of  that  formerly  oifered  on  the  cross. 

10.  The  articles  condemned,  but  in  general  terms,  and  without  any  ex- 
planation, the  doctrines  of — 1,  purgatory;  2,  pardons;  3,  the  veneration  and 
adoration  of  relics  and  images;  and  4,  the  invocation  of  the  saints.  The 
catholics  taught — 1.  that  the  souls  of  men  who  depart  this  life,  neither  so 
wicked  as  to  deserve  the  punishment  of  hell,  nor  so  pure  as  to  be  adn&tted 
there,  "  where  nothing  defiled  can  enter,"  are  immediately  after  death 
placed  in  a  state  of  purgation:  2.  that  pardons  of  the  temporal  punishment 
of  sin,  called  indulgences,  are  useful  and  to  be  retained:  3.  that  it  is  lawful 
to  show  an  inferior  respect  or  veneration  to  the  remains  of  holy  personib 
and  to  the  images  of  Christ  and  his  saints:  4.  that  it  is  also  lawful  to  solidt 
the  departed  saints  to  join  their  prayers  with  ours,  ''to  beg  for  us  benefits 
from  God  through  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  our  only  saviour  and  redeemer." 
Con.  Trid.  Sess.  xxv. 


NOTE  [0]. 

1.  By  act  of  parliament  the  crown  had  been  limited  to  the  three  children 
of  Henry  VIIl.,  Edward,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  and  failing  them,  to  such 
persons  as  the  king,  by  his  last  will,  signed  with  his  own  hand,  should 
appoint. 

2.  After  his  death,  a  will  purporting  to  be  his,  was  produced:  and  by  it 
the  succession  was  limited,  sifter  the  heirs  of  his  own  children,  to  the  heirs 
of  his  second  sister  Mary,  wife  of  the  duke  of  Sufifolk,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  heirs  of  his  eldest  sister,  Margaret,  married  first  to  James,  king  of  Scot- 
land, and  afterwards  to  Archibal(£  earl  of  Angus. 

3.  Considerable  doubt  was  entertidned  of  the  authenticity  of  the  will  a^ 
tributed  to  Heniy.  Under  Mary  it  was  pronounced  spurious  by  the  privy 
council:  by  Elizabeth  it  was  never  suffered  to  be  mentioned. 

4.  By  hereditary  descent,  Mary  of  Scotland  was  the  next  claimant,  as  the 
representative  of  her  grandmother,  Margaret,  and  after  her  the  countess  of 
Lennox,  as  the  daughter  of  the  same  Margaret,  by  her  second  husband,  the 
earl  of  Angus. 

5.  The  protestants  dreaded  the  succession  of  Mary,  on  account  of  her  re- 
li|^on»    To  remove  her,  it  was  contended  thst,  by  the  law  of  England,  no 
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pefsoo  bom  of  foreign  parents,  ind  in  a  foreign  realm,  could  inherit  in  Eng- 
land: and  therefore  that,  aa  she  came  under  this  description,  being  bom  in 
Scotland,  and  the  daughter  of  king  Jaroesand  Mary  of  Lorrain,  the  succes- 
sion belonged  to  the  next  of  blood,  the  countess  of  Lennox,  whose  mother 
waa'an  English  woman,  and  who  had  been  born  in  England.  To  this  it  was 
Tictoriously  answered,  that  tlie  law  in  question  was  confined  to  private  in- 
heritances, and  did  not  regard  the  succession  to  the  crown. 

6.  The  partisans  of  the  nouse  of  Suffolk  maintained  that  the  objection 
was  valid;  and  that  it  applied  not  only  to  the  Scottish  queen,  but  also  to  the 
countess  of  Lennox.  They  argued  that,  when  the  father  and  mother  were 
of  different  conditions,  the  child  followed  the  father;  and  that  as  he  was  a 
foreigner,  his  daughter  was  a  foreigner  too:  nor  did  it  matter  that  she  waa 
bom  at  Harbottle  in  England,  for  the  earl  and  his  wife  did  not  dwell  here 
atf  subjects  to  the  king,  but  were  merely  strangers  on  their  passage  through 
the  kinpfdom. 

r.  Elizabeth  herself  would  give  no  opinion,  nor  suffer  others  to  give  any 
opinion,  on  these  pretensions.  Sensible  of  the  insecurity  of  her  own  claim, 
she  looked  with  a  jealouseye  on  all,  who  had  any  pretensions  to  the  succes- 
sion, and  seemed  to  fear  that,  if  the  right  were  decided  in  favour  of  any 
person,  that  person  might  supersede  her  on  the  throne. 

8.  Mary,  from  whom  the  house  of  Suffolk  claimed,  left  two  daughters, 
Frances  and  Eleanor.  Of  the  three  daughters  of  Frances,  one  only,  by  name 
Catharine,  left  issue.  She  was  first  married  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  earl  of 
Pembroke,  and  afterwards  divorced  from  him.  In  Aug^ist,  1561,  it  was 
perceived  that  she  waa  pregnant.  She  declared  that  she  had  been  married 
privately  to  Edward  Seymour,  earl  of  Hertford;  but  was  committed  by  Eli- 
zabeth to  the  Tower,  who  pretended  to  believe  that"  since  the  death  of  the 
lady  Jane  (her  sister)  she  had  been  privie  to  many  gpreat  practices  and  pur* 
poses,"  Haynes369:  though  Cecil  asserts  that  he  could  find  nothing  in  it. 
A  child  was  bom:  (1561.  Aug.  17.)  Hertford  was  sent  for  from  France: 
and  the  queen  ordered  the  archbishop  to  inquire  into  the  validity  of  their 
union.  *'  Nobody  appeared  privy  to  the  marriage,  nor  to  the  love,  but 
maids,'*  (Hardwicke  papers,  i.  177)  and  the  archbishop  pronounced  them 
both  guilty  of  an  illicit  intercourse,  and  ordered  them  to  be  punished  ac- 
cording to  the  queen's  pleasure.  (1562.  Feb.)  The  lady  Catharine. was 
•till  kept  in  confinement:  but  Hertford  again  found  access  to  her,  and  she 
was  delivered  of  another  child  in  the  Tower.  He  had  appealed  from  the 
sentence  of  the  archbishop,  and  maintained  that  the  marriage  w*as  valid: 
but  was  now  called  before  the  star-chamber,  fined  in  tlic  sum  of  5000/., 
and  kept  in  custody  for  the  space  df  nine  years.  Siib  also  continued  a  pri- 
soner tUl  her  death.     Camden,  89,  90.        ^ 

Hale%  clerk  of  the  hanaper,  was  the  legal  adviser  of  Hertford.  In  his 
zeal  to  serve  his  client,  he  committed  himself  so  far  as  to  write  a  book,  in 
which  he  attempted  to  prove  the  claim  of  the  house  of  Suffolk  to  the  suc- 
cession, and  that  of  course  the  next  heir  was  the  lady  Catharine.  Cecil, 
from  motives  of  policy  or  interest,  supported,  as  far  as  he  durst,  the  same 
opinion:  Bacon  was  less  cautious,  and  even  assisted  Hales.  The  queen 
sent  tiie  latter  to  the  Tower;  and  to  show  her  displeasure  to  Bacon,  ex- 
cluded him  from  the  council,  and  ordered  him  to  confine  himself  to  the 
business  of  the  chancery. 

If  the  succession  were  in  the  house  of  Suffolk,  it  undoubtedly  belonged 
to  the  lady  Catharine,  as  representative  of  her  mother,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  the  French  queen.  In  parliament,  however,  there  appeared  a  party 
which  supported  the  claim  of  Mai'garet,  married  to  Ferdinando  Stanley, 
son  of  the  carl  of  Derby,  as  the  representative  of  the  lady  Eleanor,  her 
mother,  who  was  second  daughter  of  the  French  queen.  On  what  ground 
tills  party  excluded  the  lady  Cailiarine,  1  know  not. 
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There  wai  Another  party  In  pirliainent  which  maintained  the  exclostoti 
of  the  issue  of  Marf^ret,  the  Scottish  queen,  for  the  reasons  already  al- 
leged} and  also  the  exclusion  of  the  issue  of  Maty,  the  French  queen, 
because,  as  they  asserted,  she  could  not  be  the  lawful  wife  of  the  duke  of 
SuiFolk,  he  having  at  the  time  a  lawful  wife  living,  of  the  name  of  Morti- 
mer. (Haynes,  412.)  Hence  they  sought  the  true  heir  among  tho 
descendants  of  the  house  of  York,  and  fixed  on  the  earl  of  Huntingdon, 
■prung  from  Geoi^e,  duke  of  Clarence,  brother  to  Edward  IV.  His  mother 
was  daughter  to  loid  Montague,  and  grand-daughter  to  the  countess  of 
Salisbury,  executed  by  Henry  VIII.  The  very  mention  of  a  successor 
alarmed  the  jealousy  of  Elizabeth:  and  the  earl,  fearful  of  becoming  the 
object  of  Iter  displeasure,  wrote  to  the  earl  of  Leicester,  maintaining  his 
own  loyalty,  and  soliciting  the  protection  of  that  favourite.  See  the  &tter 
til  the  Uardwicke  papers,  i.  1S7. 


NOTE  [P]. 

From  a  contemporary  drawing  in  the  Paper-office,  a  print  of  which  has 
been  g^ven  by  Mr.  Chalmers,  i.  204,  it  appears  that  the  house  of  Kirk-o'-field 
was  not  so  solitary  as  has  been  represented.  It  stood  on  one  side  of  a  larga 
quadrangular  court.  Of  the  other  three  sides,  that  on  tlie  left  hand  was 
occupied  by  an  extensive  building,  probably  Hamilton  house;  that  on  the 
right  by  seven  small  cottages.     The  opposite  side  presented  a  dead  wall. 

The  only  apartments  of  the  house  which  are  mentioned,  arc  a  gallery,  in 
which  the  servants  slept,  the  king's  bed-chamber,  the  queen's  bed-cham- 
ber immediately  under  it,  a  kitchen  and  a  cellar.  Into  the  latter  a  door 
opened  through  the  town  wall.  It  was  locked,  and  the  key  was  retained 
by  the  owner  of  the  house. 

From  this  description,  and  the  fact  that  the  building  was  destroyed  even 
to  **  the  grund-stone,"  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  the  powder  was  intro- 
duced though  the  outer  door  into  the  cellar.  But  a  very  difierent  story 
is  told  in  the  confessions  of  those  who  were  executed. 

If  we  believe  these  instruments,  the  i^owder  was  conveyed  on  horseback 
on  tlie  evening  of  the  murder,  between  the  hours  of  ten  and  eleven,  from 
BothwelPs  lodgings  in  Holyr6od  house,  by  the  Ketherbow,  up  the  high 
street,  and  down  Ulackfriars'  wynd,  to  the  door  which  led  into  the  garden 
of  the  Blackfriars.  This  was  done  twice,  as  there  was  too  great  a  quantity 
for  one  horse  load.  It  was  then  poured  out  of  the  tnmks  into  bags,  carried 
through  the  garden  and  over  the  wall,  which  separated  the  garden  from  the 
Kirk-o-'field,  to  the  back  door  of  the  house.  There  it  was  found  that  an 
empty  barrel,  which  the  conspirators  had  also  brought  with  them,  was 
too  large  for  admission.  They  left  it  without,  and  poured  the  powder  in  a 
heap  on  the  floor  of  the  queen's  bed>chamber. 

1.  Now  the  space  of  an  hour,  the  time  allotted  for  all  this,  seems  much 
too  short;  particularly  if  we  consider  that  the  distance  was  nearly  a  mile, 
which,  with  the  returns,  made  the  space  travelled  over  by  the  horse  alone 
equal  to  almost  four  miles. 

3.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how,  in  this  case,  the  conspirators  could 
escape  detection.  They  could  not  pass  the  Netherbow  four  times  without 
being  seen  and  remarked  by  the  sentinels;  and  as  they  led  the  horse  four 
times  through  the  most  frequented  streets  of  the  city,  they  must  hare  been 
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met  by  tome  of  the  Inhmbitants.  Then  at  Kirk-o*-field  itself  they  would 
Incur  conttderable  danger,  as  the  queen  with  several  noblemen  was  there^ 
and  their  servants  were  in  waiting  to  conduct  them  back  by  torch  lieht. 

3.  The  confessions  were  not  voluntary:  they  were  wrung  fiom  uie  pri- 
soners by  torture,  before  their  trials.  On  such  occasions  men  are  onen 
willing  to  i^ve  any  answers  which  may  be  desired. 

4.  Powne's  first  confession  is  contradicted  by  his  second.  In  the  first  he 
hss  two  horses,  and  makes  one  journey ;  in  the  second  he  has  but  one  horsey 
and  makes  two  journeys. 

On  these  accounts  I  am  inclined  to  refuse  credit  to  these  confessions!  at 
the  same  time  I  must  own  that  I  cannot  assign  any  adequate  cause  for  the 
falsehood.  Certainly  the  object  could  not  have  been  to  connect  Mary  with 
the  murder:  for  the  confessions  do  not  accuse  her — ^nor  to  divert  the 
public  attention  from  the  real  mine  in  the  cellar;  for  the  first  confession  was 
made  four  months  after  the  murder,  and  the  others  much  later.  It  is  a  diffi* 
culty  which  I  cannot  solve. 

Besides  these  confessions  made  under  torture,  the  unhappy  men  spoke 
to  the  spectators  at  their  execution.  ^  We  can  tell  you,"  says  the  bishop 
of  Ross,  addressinp^  the  king^s  lords,  ''and  so  can  five  thousand  and  more 
of  their  own  heanng,  that  John  Hepburn  did  openly  ciy  and  testify,  as  he 
should  answer  to  the  contrary  before  God,  that  you  were  principal  author^ 
counsellors,  and  assisters  with  his  master  (Bothwell)  of  this  infamous  mur- 
der, and  that  his  said  master  told  him  so:  we  can  tell  you  that  Hay,  Powrie, 
Balgleish,  and  Paris,  took  God  to  record  at  the  time  of  their  death,  that 
this  murder  was  by  your  counsel,  invention,  and  drift  committed,  who  also 
declared  that  they  never  knew  the  queen  to  be  participant  or  aware 
thereof.'*  Anderson,  i.  76,  77,  Mr.  Laing  boldly  asserU  all  this  to  be 
fiUsehood;  I  do  not  see  how  he  proves  it. 
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CHAP.  I. 

ELIZABETH. 


OAFTURE,  IMPRISONMENT,  AND  RESIGNATION  OF  MART  STUART—- 
SHE  SEEKS  AN  ASYLUM  IN  ENOLANI>— CONFERENCES  AT  YORK  AND 
WESTMINSTER— PROJECT  OF  MARRIAGE  BETWEEN  MARY  AND  THE 
DUKE  OF  NORFOLK-— HE  IS .  IMPRISONEI>— REBELLION  IN  TH« 
NORTH— BULL  OF  EXCOMMUNICATION  AND  DEPOSITION  AGAINST 
THE  QUEEN— TROUBLES  IN  THE  NETlf£|g:<ANDS— AND  IN  FRANCE. 

Whoever  is  conversant  with  the  history  of  this  period, 
must  have  observed  that,  in  the  judgment  of  most  of  the  Scot- 
tish lords,  self-interest  was  paramount  to  every,  other  con- 
sideration. Hence  their  conduct  perpetually  varied  with  the 
varying  course  of  events:  every  new  prospect  of  gain"  or 
aggrandizement  suggested  new  counsel^ and  new  crimes,  and 
the  most  solemn  engagements  were  both  contracted  and 
violated  with  equal  precipilancy.  We  have  seen  the  same  in- 
dividuals binding  themselves  by  their  duty  to  the  eternal 
God,  first  to  prevent  the  marriage  of  Darnley  with  their 
queen,  then  to  raise  that  nobleman  to  the  throne;  and  lastly, 
to  procure  his  assassination.  The  reader  will  not  be  sur- 
prised, if  he  now  beholds  them  entering  on  a  fourth  asso- 
ciation, to  punish  the  murderer'whose  deed  they  had  promised 
*^  to  reckon  as  their  own/'  and  then  to  transfer  the  sovereign 
authority  from  the  queen  to  a  regent  of  their  own  creation. 

Of  the  lords  who,  though  i^ot  in  the  secret  of 
the  murder,  had  been  induced,  by  fear  or  interest,     Association 
to  subscribe  the  bond  in  favour  of  Both welFs  mar-    Bothwcll. 
riage,  many  were  at  the  very  time  ashamed  of 
their  own  conduct.     In  such  a  state  of  mind,  they  viewed  his 
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subsequent  seizure  of  the  royal  person  with  fieeling^  of  suspi- 
cion and  resentment  Meetings  were  held;  projects  of  oppo- 
sition were  suggested;  and  inquiry  was  made  what  part  the 
queen  of  England  would  take  in  the  approaching  contest^ 
The  question  awakened  in  her  ministers  fresh  hopes  of  etkd- 
ing  that  which  the  war  of  the  reformation  had  failed  to  accom- 
plish. But  Elizabeth  checked  their  eagerness:  she  refused 
to  interfere  with  an  armed  force;  and  merely  signified  her 
assent  that  the  earl  of  Bedford  might  repair  to  Beswick,  and 
<<  comfort''  the  discontented  lords.  Cecil,  howevei^  though 
he  dared  not  give  any  express  assurance  of  support,  acquainted 
them  with  his  opinion,  that  the  nobility  of  Scotland,  but  par- 
ticularly those  who  had  previously  bound  themselves  to  Both- 
well,  must  immediately  take  up  arms,  if  they  wished  to  avoid 
the  infamy  of  being  considered  accomplices  in  his  guiltf 

It  has  been  assumed  by  some  writers  that,  when  Morton 
and  Maitland  joined  with  Bothwell  in  plotting  the  death  of 
Darnley,  they  had  two  other  objects  in  view,  which  they 
carefully  concealed  from  their  colleague;  the  dethronement  of 
Mary,  and  the  subsequent  elevation  of  Murray  to  the  regency.* 
But  philosophical  historians  are  apt  to  attribute  to  the  fore- 
sight of  politicians  those  counsels  which  are,  in  reality,  sug- 
gested by  the  passing  events  of  the  day.  The  dissention 
between  Mary  and  her  husband  had  produced  suspicion;  by 
her  precipitate  marriage  that  suspicion  was  ripened  into  con- 
viction; and  the  associates  of  Bothwell  saw,  that  unless  they 
joined  his  opponents,  they  must  submit  to  share  his  infamy, 
perhaps  his  punishment.  The  earls  of  Morton,  Marr,  and 
Athol,  the  lords  Home,  Semple,  and  Lindsay,  the  lairds  of 
TuUibardine  and  Gr^^nge,  met  at  Stirling,  and  were  joined  by 
Montrose,  Glencairn,  Ruthven,  and  Sinclair.     Their  plan  to 

surprise  Bothwell  and  the  queen  at  Borthwick, 
^1567^^       was  defeated  by  a  rapid  flight  to  Dunbar:  but  they 

entered  Edinburgh;  and  by  proclamation  charg^ 
the  earl  with  the  murder  of  Darnley,  the  treasonable  seizure 
and  marriage  of  the  queen,  and  an  intention  of  gaining  pos- 
session of  the  prince,  that  he  might  murder  the  heir  apparent, 
as  he  had  already  murdered  his  father.  X 

*  By  Kirkaldy  of  Gningey  apud  Chalmers,  ii.  336.  note  a. 

f  Chalmers,  ii.  235.  note  x.     Robertsoti,  i.     App.  No.  zz. 

i  Anderson,  i.  128 — 134.  It  appears  from  the  letter  of  Beton,  that  Botfi- 
weU  escaped  from  Borthwick  m  the  mornings,  before  the  arrival  of  the 
lords;  that  Mary  remained  there  all  the  day,  with  about  half  a  dozen  ser- 
vants: and  that  at  night  she  rode  away  in  male  attire,  was  received  at  a 
short  distance  by  Bothwell,  and  conveyed  by  him  to  Dunbar.  Laing,  iL 
109.  This  fact  proves  incontestably,  that  the  queen  was  unwiUing  to  se- 
parate  from  Bothwell,  whether  her  reluctance  arose  from  attachment,  or 
from  the  causes,  which  in  a  few  pages  she  will  assign. 
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In  foar  days  Bothwell  ventured  with  his  friends 
to  meet  the  more  numerous  and  well  appointed    ^^^  >^* 
force  of  his  enemies  on  Carberry  hill,  at  no  great    J^^^^^fJ^f  *^ 
distance  from  Edinburgh.     From  an  early  hour    federates. 
in  the  morning  till  nine  at  night,  the  two  armies      June  15. 
faced  each  other.     It  was  in  vain  that  Le  Croc 

'  employed  his  authority  and  eloquence  to  reconcile  the  par- 
ties. The  qpeen  offered  a  full  pardon  to  the  confederates,  on 
condition  that  they  should  disband  their  forces:  they  required 
of  her  to  come  over  to  the  nobility,  and  leave  Bothwell  to 
suffer.the  punishment  of  his  crime.  He  offered  to  fight  singly 
with  Morton,  or  any  one  of  his  accusers.  The  challenge  was 
accepted  first  by  Tullibardine,  afterwards  by  Lindsay:  but 
for  reasons,  with  which  we  are  unacquainted,  no  combat  fol- 
lowed. At  length  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  retire  with- 
out molestation;  that  the  queen  should  return  to  her  capital, 
and  that  the  associated  lords  should  pay  to  her  that  honour 
and  obedience  which  was  due  to  the  sovereign.     She  gave 

,  her  hand  to  SLirkaldy  of  Orange,  and  was  by  him  conducted 
to  the  army  of  his  colleagues;  in  whose  name  Morton,  bending 
his  knee,  said,  *^  This,  madam,  is  the  place  where  you  ought 
to  be :  and  we  will  honour,  serve,  and  obey  you  as  ever  the 
nobility  of  this  realm  did  any  of  your  progenitors."  The 
agreement  was  mutually  ratified ;  and  the  army  returned 
towards  Edinburgh.* 

An  hour  did  not  elapse  before  Mary  learned 
that  she  was  a  captive  in  the  hands  of  unfeeling    ^^  *•  ^: 
adversaries.    At  her  entrance  into  the  city,  she    Lochlevin.'* 
was  met  by  a  mob  in  the  highest  state  of  excite- 
nient:  her  ears  was  assailed  with  reproaches  and  impreca- 
tions: and  before  her  eyes  was  waved  a  banner,  representing 
the  dead  corpse  of  her  late  husband,  and  the  prince  her  son 
on  his  knees  exclaiming,  ^<  Revenge  my  cause,  0  Lord." 
She  expected  to  proceed  to  the  palace;  but  was  conducted  to 
the  house  of  the  provost;  and  locked  up  in  a  chamber,  with 
orders  that  no  person,  not  even  her  maids,  should 
have  access  to  her.     During  the  two-and-twenty  ®    / 

hours  that  she  was  confined  in  this  solitary  prison,  the  un- 
happy queen  abandoned  herself  to  the  terrors  which  her  situa- 

*  Goodally  ii.  145. 164.  Laing,  ii.  116.  This  connivance  at  the  escape 
of  Bothwell,  appears  to  confirm  the  opinion,  that  the  confederate  lords 
chiefly  aimed  at  the  deposition  of  Mazy,  and  the  establishment  of  a  regency. 
Had  they  ^ken  possession  of  him,  though  they  might  not  have  so  easily 
deprived  the  queen  of  her  crown;  they  could  have  immediately  effected 
^hat  they  professed-  to  have  in  view,  the  punishment  of  the  murder,  and 
^e  dissolution  of  the  marriage. 
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lion  inspired.  From  the  street  she  was  repeatedly  seen  at 
the  window,  almost  in  a  state  of  nudity;  and  was  ofteo  heard 
to  call  on  the  citizens,  conjuring  them  to  arm  and  deliver 
their  sovereign  from  the  cruelty  of  traitors.  About  nine  the 
next  evening  she  was  conducted,  to  Holyrood*house:  and  af* 
ter  a  respite  of  an  hour  was  conveyed  by  a  body  of  four  huo- 
dred  armed  men  out  of  the  capital.  AUiol  rode  on  one  aide 
of  the  captive,  Morton  on  the  other:  and  at  some  distance 
they  delivered  her  to  the  custody  of  Lindsay  and  Ruthven, 
by  whom  she  was  led  to  the  castle  of  Lochlevin,  the  residence 
of  William  Douglas,  uterine  brother  of  Murray,  and  heir  pre- 
sumptive to  Morton.* 

.  Elizabeth  had  been  informed  of  this  extraor- 

cwlm!*  ^'  dinary  revolution  by  an  eavoy  from  the  insur- 
gents, whom  she  received  with  the  strongest 
expressions  of  displeasure.  The  insult  offerpd  to  the  Scot- 
tish queen  was,  she  contended,  common  to  every  crowned 
head ;  it  resulted  from  the  doctrines  of  Knox,  which  she  had 
so  often  condemned :  it  required  severe  and  immediate  pun- 
ishment, that  subjects  might  learn  to  restrain  their  unhallow- 
ed hands  from  the  anointed  persons  of  their  sovereigns.  But 
while  she  laboured  with  sincerity  in  favour  of  Mary,  her  ef- 
forts were  defeated  through  the  address  and  wiles 
Jnneso.  ^f  j^^j.  secretary.  She  sent  Throckmorton  to 
Scotland,  with  instructions  to  require,  from  the  lords,  that 
they  should  liberate  their  queen;  from  Mary,  that  she  should 
forgive  the  ofience  of  her  subjects,  and  concur  in  the  punish- 
ment of  the  murderers;  from  both,  that  the  young  prince 
should  be  sent  to  England,  as  the  only  place  where  his  life 
would  be  in  safety.  But  Throckmorton  was  the  agent  of 
Cecil,  as  well  as  of  his  sovereign.  He  demanded  the  libera- 
tion of  the  Scottish  queen:,  yet  consented  to  wait  for  an  an- 

• 

*  Keitb,  403.  **  Sche  came  yesterday  to  ane  windo  of  hir  chalmer,  that 
lukkit  on*  the  hiegait»  and  ciyit  forth  on  the  pepiU,  qubov  sche  was  bal^n 
in  prison,  and  keepit  be  hir  awin  subjects,  quha  had  betrayit  hir.  Sche 
^  came  to  the  said  windo  sundrie  tymes  in  sa  miserable  a  stait,  hir  hairs 
*  hanged  about  hir  loggs,  and  hir  breest,  yea  tlie  maist  pairt  of  all  her  bo- 
die,  fra  the  waist  up,  bair  and  discoverit,  that  na  man  could  luk  upon  hir 
bot  sche  moVlt  him  to  pitie  and  compassion.  For  my  ain  part  I  was  satis- 
feit  to  heir  of  it,  and  meight  not  suffer  to  see  it"  Beton's  letter  of  the 
17th.  Laing,  ii.  117.  lla^  accused  Maitland  and  Kirkaldy  as  the  cause  of 
her  misfortunes.  Randolph  afterwards  says  to  them:  **  You  two  were  the 
chief  occasions  of  the  cakmlties,  as  she  hath  said,  that  she  is  ftllen  inta 
You,  lord  of  Liddington,  by  your  persuasion  and  counsel  to  apprehend  her, 
to  imprison  her,  yea,  to  have  taken  presently  the  life  Irom  her:  and  you, 
lord  of  Granre,  by  your  solicitation,  travel  and  labour  to  hnng  in  others  to 
allow  thereof,  and  to  put  in  execution  that,  which  by  the  other,  you,  lord 
of  Liddington,  was  devised."    dtrype,  ii.  App.  20. 
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swer,  till  all  the  lords  should  be  assembled  at  Edinburgh:  he 
asked  permission  to  visit  Mary,  but  acquiesced  in  a  refusal, 
when  he  learned  thata  similar  request  had  been  refused  to 
the  French  ambassador.*  While  letters  passed  slowly  be* 
tween  him  and  EUzabeth,  the  lords  of  the  secret  council,  en- 
couraged by  the  approbation  of  the  kirk,  proceeded  with 
expedition  and  energy.  Three  instruments  were  deyised,  by 
one  of  which  the  queen  was  made  to  resign  the  crown  in  £bl« 
your  of  her  son ;  by  the  second,  Murray  was  appointed  re- 
gent during  the  minority  of  the  prince;  and  by  the  third, 
certain  noblemen  were  named  to  supply  the  place  of  Murray 
during  his  absence,  and  in  the  event  of  his  death. 
These  writings  were  intrusted  to  the  lord  Lind-  ^ 

say,  the  keeper  of  Mary,  and  the  most  stern  and  unfeeling  of 
the  saints:  but  with  him  was  sent  Robert  Melville,  with  Tet- 
ters both  from  Throckmorton,  and  from  some  of  the  conspi- 
rators, who  pretended  to-be  her  secret  friends,  advising  her 
to  consent  wiUiout  hesitation,  because  no  deed,  executed  un* 
der  such  circumstances  could  be  considered  binding  in  law. 
She  had  scarcely  time  to  read  the  letters,  when  Lindsay  en- 
tered, threw  the  instruments  on  the  table,  and  bade  her  either 
sign  them,  or  prepare  to  die  as  the  assassin  of  her  husband. 
The  unhappy  queen  burst  into  tears:  then  hastily  recovering 
herself,  took  up  the  pen,  and  subscribed  her  n&me  without 
looking  at  the  contents.! 

Within  five  days  the  infant  prince  (he  was  in 
his  thirteenth  month)  was  anointed  and  crown-    J"  vlated 
ed,t  and  Murray,  who  had  already  left  France,      juiy^so*^' 
hastened  to  Edinburgh.    Before,  however,  he      Aug.  15! 
would  assume  the  regency,  he  resolved  to  visit    . 
the  royal  captive  in  the  castle  of  Lochlevin.     At  the  news 
of  his  arrival  a  gleam  of  hope  shot  across  the  mind  of  the  un- 
fortunate queen.    Murray  was  her  favourite  brother.     He 


*  The  bistofy  of  Throckmorton's  negociation  may  be  collected  from 
the  document9  in  Robertson^  1.  No.  xxi.  and  Keith,  411—430.  Lamg,  ii. 
124—139. 

f  Keitht  430—434.  Us  m'ont  menass^  de  me  tuer,  si  je  ne  signoys. 
Andeivont  iv.  31.  |>ar.  ii.  86.  Some  say,  that  Ruthven  accompanied  Lind- 
say. Both  had  been  appointed  keepers  of  the  queen;  but  Ruthven  was 
remoredi  (July  14^}  on  suspidon,  that  he  had  supplied  her  with  intelli- 
gence. (Rob.  No.  xxL)  '  He  was  employed  the  whole  of  July  24th  at 
Bdinbufvh.    Keith,  435,  436. 

t  Keith,  437—439.  Lesley  says  of  this  coronation,  "  of  one  hundred 
eariei^  bishoppes^  and  lordes,  and  more,  that  have  voice  in  parliament,  ther 
wer  no  more  present^  but  fower  carles  only:  ye  had  farther  six  lordes,  who 
wer  such  as  had  laied  their  violent  handft  upon  their  qucne  afore,  and  two 
or  three  abbots  and  priors."    Anderson,  i.  44. 
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owed  to  her  his  wealth,  his  honours,  and  his  iafluence.  She 
had  formerly  pardoned  his  treason  and  ingratitude,  and  re- 
stored him  to  the  first  place  in  her  council  Mary  hastened 
to  meet  him,  and,  to  her  surprise,  found  him  cold,  formal  and 
reserved:  her  tears,  caresses,  and  entreaties  proved  fruitless: 
she  could  not  draw  from  him  one  consoling  expression:  and 
when  they  parted,  she  knew. not  whether  to  consider  him  as 
a  friend  or  a  foe.  After  supper  they  met  again;  but  Murray 
now  assumed  a  sterner  tone.  He  loaded  his  afiUcted  sister 
with  reproaches,  bade  her  repent  and  be  patient,  and  drop- 
ped  some  distant  hints  of  the  bar  and  the  scaffold.  It  was 
an  hour  after  midnight  when  he  left  her  with  this  ominous 
remark,  that  ^<  she  had  nothing  to  hope  for  but  God's  mercy; 
let  her  seek  that  as  her  chief  refuge."  In  the  morning  fol- 
lowed a  third  interview,  in  which  the  earl  appeared  a  very 
different  man.  He  affected  to  feel  pity  for  her  misfortunes, 
and  expressed  a  wish  to  screen  her  from  the  vengeance  of 
her  enemies.  To  Mary,  who  had  passed  a  sleepless  night  in 
anguish  and  terror,  his  softened  and  consoling  manner,  Inade 
him  appear  as  an  angel  from  heaven.  She  embraced  him, 
kissed  nim,  conjured  him  to  assume  the  regency,  that  he 
might  preserve  her  life  and  that  of  her  son.  To  draw  from 
her  this  request  had  been  the  sole  obj^t  of  his  visit  He 
assented,  after  several  refusals:  but,  at  parting,  bade  her  recol- 
lect that  he  was  only  one  man:  it  was  useless  for  him  to  ensure 
her  safety,  unless  she  deserved  it  If  she  should  attempt  to 
escape,  or  should  raise  disturbance  against  the  government  it 
would  not  be  in  his  power  to  screen  her  from  punishment* 
Aue  32  '^yfo  days  after  his  return  from  Edinburgh,  he 
.  was  proclaimed  regent;  and  ever]  after vyards,  in 
justification  of  his  own  conduct,  alleged  to  foreign  powers, 
that  his  acceptance  of  the  office  was  extorted  from  him  by 
the  tears  and  prayers  of  Mary  in  her  prison  at  Lochlevin.t 

*  Throckmorton's  letter  of  the  20th  of  August,  in  Keith,  444—448. 
From  whoG  Throckmorton  received  iht  account,  we  know  not.  He  tells 
the  queen,  that  Murray  informed  him,  that  he  had  also  required  his  sister  to 
desist  from  her  inordinate  affection  for  BoUiwell,  and  her  resentment  against 
the  lords,  447. 

f  See  especially  his  proclamation  of  August  22,  <*  for  bbedience  thairof 
he  hes  acceptid  and  ressavit  the  charge."  Keith,  454.  Mary  had  main- 
tained liberty  of  conscience  for  all  persons,  as  &r  as  the  fanaticism  of  the 
preachers  would  permit;  but  Murray  entered  on  the  regency  by  takinjjf  the 
following  oath:  ** and  out  of  this  realme  of  Scotland  and  impjrre  thairof  I 
sail  be  cairful  to  mite  out  all  hereticks  and  enemies  to  the  trew  worschip 
of  God,  that  sail  be  convict  be  to  the  trew  kirk  of  God  of  the  fbrsaid  crimes." 
Ibid.  453. 
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The  reader  will  recollect  that  one  of  the  avow- 
ed objects  of  the  associated  lords,  was  to  free  the  ^  lettew 
queen  from  the  thraldom  of  Both  well:  the  mo-  browht 
ment  she  came  into  their  hands,  they  immured  forwwd. 
her  in  a  prison,  and  in  a  few  days  deprived  her 
of  her  crown.  In  vindication  of  their  conduct,  they  alleged, 
that  th^y  had  ojfered  to  obey  her  as  their  sovereign,  pro- 
vided she  would  abandon  Bothwell,  and  consent  that  he 
should  suffer  punishment  as  the* chief  murderer  of  Darnley.* 
On  her  refusal  they  had  placed  her  under  confinement,  with 
the  hope  that  solitude  and  reflection  would  wean  her  from 
that  guilty  passion,  which  she  had  so  long  indulged:  but  her 
obstinacy  seemed  to  increase:  it  endangered  the  safety  of  the 
prince,  of  the  lords,  and  of  the  state:  it  reduced  them  to  the 
painful  necessity  of  depriving  her  of  the  sovereign  authority, 
and  of  transferring  it  to  her  son.  Mary  replied  that  these 
were  mere  pretexts:  she  had  offered  to  convene  the  three 
estates,  to  submit  to  them  the  two  questions  of  the  validity 
of  her  marriage  and  the  punishment  of  the  murderers,  and 
to  abide  by  their  determination,  whatever  it  might  be.  To 
such  a  proposal  no  reasonable  man  could  object:  but  her  ad- 
versaries had  required  her  assent  to  demands  the  most  unjust 
and  unnatural.  It  could  not  be  expected  that  a  queen,  in 
her  situation  (she  knew  herself  to  be  pregnant)  should  dis- 
own her  husband,  and  by  that  act  bastardize  her  child,  and 
forfeit  her  honour,  at  the  sole  will  of  an  armed  faction.! 

Some  months  later  it  was  deemed  adviseable  to  throw  off 
the  mask.     A  silver  casket  which  Mary  had  inherited  from 
her  first  husband  Francis,  and  which  she  is  said      *      ^q 
to  have  given  to  Bothwell,  had  come  into  the 
possession  of  the  earl  of  Morton.}    In  it,  if  we  may  believe 


•     M 


To  punish  the  king^s  murder,  ehiefly  in  my  lord  Bothwell."  Laing^, 
i.  104.  Tliia  proposal  was  made  to  her  by  Maitland,  an  accomplice.  It 
would  seem  that  Bothwell  was  to  be  punished  and  his  accomplices  were  to 
escape. 

f  Throckmorton's  letter  of  July  18,  in  Robertson,  i.  App.xxi.  The  plan 
of  a  convention  of  the  estates,  which  he  was  ordered  to  propose  to  the 
lordsi  agreed  with  that  which  Mary  had  already  suggested.  See  it  in 
Keith,  416. 

^  There  is  sometiiing  to  excite  suspicion  in  the  history  of  this  casket.  It 
was  said  to  be  taken  upon  the  person  of  Dalgleish,  a  servant  of  Bothwell, 
on  the  20tb.  On  the  26th  he  was  examined  before  Morton,  Athol,  the  pro- 
tector of  Maitland^  and  two  others.  No  question  was  asked,  no  mention 
was  made  of  the  casket  It  is  replied,  that  he  was  examined  about  the 
murder  only.  -  But  when  a  man  was  put  to  the  torture  to  make  him  con- 
fess, every  question  was  asked  which  could  bear  upon  the  charge;  and,  as 
the  letters  were  of  such  importance,  we  must  believe,  that  he  was  at  one 
time  or  other  examined  on  tnat  head.     What  became  of  the  examination^ 
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him,  were  found  several  papers  in  the  hand  writing  of  the 
queen,  which  proved  her  to  have  been  an  accompliee  in  the 
crime.  Tlie  importance  of  the  discovery  was  secretly  eonf- 
municated  to  the  chiefs  of  the  party,  and  to  tiie  queen  of 
England :  but  no  particulars  were  divulged  before  the  month 
of  December,  when  a  resolution  was  taken  to  accuse  Mary  of 
adultery  and  murder;  to  maintain  that  she  had  suffered  her- 
self to  be  seduced  by  Bothwell,  and  afterwards  had  consent* 
ed  to  the  death  of  her  huslTand,  that  she  might  be  able  to 

Bee  4  merry  her  paramour;  and  to  declare  that  her  cap- 

tivity and  destitution  were  <<  in  her  own  default; 
in  so  far  as  by  divers  her  privy  letter^,  written  and  subscril>- 
ed  with  her  own  hand,  and  sent  by  her  to  James,  earl  Beth- 
well,  and  by  her  ungodly  and  dishonourable  proceeding  in  a 
private  marriage,  suddenly  and  improvisedly  thereafter,  it 
was  most  certain  that  she  was  privy,  art  and  part,  and  of  the 
actual  devise  and  deed  of  the  murder  of  the  &ing  her  lawftil 

Dec  10  husband/'  This  act  of  the  council,  but  with  some 
alterations,  was  adopted  by  the  parliament:  and 
to  it  was  added  a  second  forfeiture  against  Bothwell,  enume- 
rating among  his  other  offences,  the  violence  which  he  had 
undutifttlly  employed  to  compel  his  sovereign  to  marry  him. 
It  seems  not  to  have  occurred  to  the  framers  of  these  acts, 
that  they  appear  to  stand  in  opposition  to  each  other.  If 
Mary's  letters  were  genuine,  if  she  was  *^  swa  blindlie  a£fec- 
tionate  to  the  private  appetyte  of  that  tyrane,"  neither  her 
conveyance  to  Dunbar,  nor  her  subsequent  marriage,  could 
have  been  the  effect  of  compulsion,  but  must  have  proceeded 
from  her  own  will  and  consent"*^ 

The  Scottish  queeen  was  still  confined  in  die 
t**'^ts*t  towers  of  Lochlevin,  under  the  jealous  eye  of  the 
esome.  ^  ^^7  Douglas,  mother  to  the  regent,  and  fdrmer- 
ly  mistress  to  James  V.  It  was  in  vain  that,  to 
recover  her  liberty,  she  made  different  offers  to  her  brother 
and  the  council.  They  had  resolved  that  she  should  never 
leave  her  prison  aUve;  and,  if  we  may  believe  her  own  as- 
sertion, had  seriously  listened  to  several  proposals  for  the 
shortening  off  her  days.  But  she  possessed  resources  beyond 
the  control  of  her  enemies;  and  her  beauty,  her  manner,  and 
her  misfortunes,  won  her  an  invaluable  partisan  in  George 

To  prove  the  authenticity  of  the  letters  at  the  conferences,  Morton  took 
his  oath  that  he  received  them  from  Dalgleish.    I  think  that,  if  it  had  been 
prudent  to  produce  the  examination  of  Dalgleish,  such  a  document  would 
have  proved  more  satisfactory. 

•  Sec  the  two  documents  in  Goodall,  ii.  62 — 69,  and  on  the  variations 
between  the  act  of  council,  and  the  act  of  parliament,  note  (P). 
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Douglas,  the  brother  of  the  regent.  By  previous  conoert  with 
Beton,  a  trusty  servant  of  the  queen,  who  lurked  in  the 
nearest  villages,  he  introduced  a  laundress  at  an 
early  hour  into  the  bed-chamber  of  Mary,  who  Maroh25. 
exchanged  clothes  with  the  woman,  and  carrying 
out  a  basket  of  linen,  took  her  seat  in  the  boat  She  had  al- 
most reached  the  opposite  bank,  when,  to  secure  her  muffler 
from  the  rudeness  of  one  of  the  rowers,  she  raised  her  arm  to 
her  face,  and  a  voice  immediately  exclaimed,  ^'  that  is  not  the 
hand  of  a  washerwoman/'  She  was  recognised,  and  convey- 
ed back  to  Lochlevin;  George  fled  from  the  resentment  of  his 
relatives,  and  left  the  task  of  liberating  the  queen  to  an  unsus^ 
pected  associate,  an  orphan  boy  of  the  age  of  sixteen,  known 
by  the  name  of  the  little  Douglas.* 

Five  we^s  elapsed  before  he  found  an  oppor-     gj^^  ^^^ 
tunity  of  making  the  attempt     One  evening,     ce«ds. 
while  the  lady  Douglas  sate  at  supper,  having 
adroitly  drawn  the  keys  from  the  table,  he  called      ^^y  ^• 
the  queen,  and  Kennedy  one  of  her  maids,  led  them  out  of 
the  castle,  locked  the  door  after  them,  and  threw  the  keys 
into  the  lake.     A  boat  had  been  prepared:  the  preconcerted 
signal  was  made:  and  George  Douglas  and  Beton  received  the 
fugitives  on  the  beach.     Mary  slept  that  night  at  Niddry,  a' 
house  belonging  to  Lord  Seton :  the  next  morning  she  rode 
in  safety  to  the  castle  of  Hamilton,  and  revoked  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  crown  which  she  had  made  in  her  prison  at  Loch- 
levin. t 

At  this  intelligence,  the  royalists  crowded  round  their  sov- 
ereign: nine  earls,  nine  bishops,  and  eighteen  lords  offered 
her  their  congratulations  and  services:  and  the  queen  became 
acquainted,  for  the  first  time  according  to  her  advocates,  with 
the  real  history  of  the  murder  of  Darnley,  and  of  the  guilt  of 
Both  well.}  To  her  brother  the  regent,  who  chanced  at  that 
moment  to  be  in  Glasgow,  she  made  repeated  offers,  of  set- 
tling every  cause  of  dissention  in  a  free  parliament,  and  of 
delivering  up  to  justice  every  person  whom  he  should  accuse 
of  the  murder,  provided  he  would  do  the  same  by  those  whom 
she  might  also  accuse. §  Morton  and  Maitland  were  alarmed; 
they  imprisoned  her  messengers,  and  proclaimed  her  adhe- 
rents traitors.  Mary  was  on  her  road  to  the  castle 
of  Dunbarton,  when  Murray,  with  a  small  but  *  *^  ^' 
disciplined  force,  appeared  on  an  eminettee  called  Lsmgside. 

•  Ditiry's  letter  of  3d  of  April,  in  Keith,  469. 

t  Anderson,  iv.  par.  Li.  52. 87.   Keith,  471.     Jebb,  ii.  230. 

t  Anderson,  iv.  par.  ii.  82.  ^  AncUnon,  iv.  31,  32. 
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At  the  sight,  her  followers,  eonsuldng  their  loyalty  rsther 
than  prudence,  rode  in  confusion  to  charge  the  rebels:  they 
were  received  with  coolness  and  intrepidity:  and,  after  a 
sharp  contest,  turned. their  backs  and  fled.     From  the  field 
of  battle,  the  disconsolate  queen  rode  to  the  abbey 
•^?^E***        of  Dundrennan^  a  distance  of  sixty  miles,  in  the 
li^nd.  "^'       course  of  the  same  day.     Her  adversaries  follow- 
ed in  every  direction:  but  she  eluded  their  pur- 
suit; resumed  her  flight  the  next  evening,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  after  a  hasty  repast,  expressed  her  determina- 
tion to  seek  an  asylum  in  the  court  of  her  good  sister  the 
queen  of  England.     Her  best  friends  remonstrated;  the  arch- 
bishop of  St  Andrew's  conjured  her  on  his  knees  to  change 
her  resolution:  but  Mary  trusted  to  the  assurances  which  she 
had  received;  commissioned  Beton  to  take  back  to  Elizabeth 
a  diamond  ring,  the  pledge  which  that  princess  had  given  her 
of  afiection  and  support;  and,  crossing  the  Solway  frith  in  a 
fishing  boat,  landed  with  a  small  retinue  in  the 
^  harbour  of  Workington,  whence  she  proceeded 

through  Cockermouth  to  Carlisle.**^ 

During  these  transactions  it  was  difiicult  for  an 
iE^"r^**  ordinary  observer  to  unravel  the  intricate  policy 
calnnet.  ^^  ^^^  English  cabinet.     Elizabeth  publicly  pro- 

fessed herself  the  friend  of  the  Scottish  queen, 
declared  to  foreign  princes  that  she  would  restore  her  to  her 
throne,  forbade  her  ambassador  to  assist  at  the  coronation  of 
the  prince,  refused  to  Murray  the  title  of  regent,  and  de- 
manded, in  a  tone  of  authority,  the  liberation  of  Mary.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  her  ministers  were  intimately  leagued 
with  the  enemies  of  that  princess;  they  dissuaded  their  sove- 
reign from  appealing  to  arms,  on  the  pretence  that  such  an 
appeal  would  be  the  death  warrant  of  the  royal  captive;  they 
imparted  advice  and  information  to  Murray  and  his  council; 
and  they  encouraged  him  in  the  persuasion  that  his  proceed- 
ings were  in  reality  approved  by  the  English  queen.t 

Mary's  unexpected  arrival  in  England,  had  opened  new 
prospects  to  Cecil  and  his  associates.  They  rejoiced  that  the 
prey  which  they  had  hunted  for  years,  had  at  last  voluntarily 
thrown  herself  into  the  toils;  but  they  were  perplexed  to 
reconcile  their  designs  against  the  royal  fugitive  with  the  ap- 

•  Anderson,  iv.  3. 33.     Keith,  477—483.     Jebb,  ii.  268. 
y  f  **  Although,"  says  Murray  to  Cecil,  **  the  quene's  majeatie,  your  mis- 

'  tress,  outwardKe  seam  not  altogether  to  allow  t}ie  present  state  heir,  vet 

doubt  I  not  bot  her  heines  in  hart  lykia  it  well  aneuch.  I  have  had  infallible 
experience  of  your  gnde  will  in  especial."    Haynes,  463. 
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peanoce  of  deeency  and  justice.     After  r0{ieated  conaulta- 
tions,  it  was  concluded,  that  to  allow  her  to  proceed  to  any 
foreign  court,  or  to  solicit  aid  of  any  foreign  prince,  would 
be  to  risk  all  the  advantages  which  had  been  obtained  by  the 
treaty  of  Leith:  that,  if  it  were  adviseable  to  replace  the  scep- 
tre in  her  hands,  it  ought  to  be  by  the  influence  of  Elizabeth 
alone,  and  under  restrictions  which  would  leave  her  only  a 
nominal  authority;  but  that  to  detain  her  in  captivity  for  life, 
would  be  the  most  conducive  both  to  the  security  of  their 
sovereign,  and  to  the  interests  of  their  religion.*  The  ae*- 
^omplishment  of  this  object  was  intrusted  to  the  dark  and  iO'- 
triguing  mind  of  Cecil.  Mary  was  at  first  assured  that  Elisa- 
beth would  vindicate  the  common  cause  of  sovereigns,  and 
reinstate  her  in  her  former  authority,  upon  condition  that  she 
would  be  satisfied  with  the  aid  of  her  good  sister,  and  reject 
that  of  France  or  Spain,  or  any  other  power.t     Next  it  was 
intimated  to  her,  that  the  English'queen  had  determined  td 
essay  the  influence  of  advice  and  authority,  before  she  would 
have  recourse  to  arms  and  bloodshed :  lastly,  a  hint  was  given 
that,  in  order  to  justify  the  interposition  of  Elizabeth,  it  was 
desirable  that  the  Scottish  queen  should  clear  herself  from 
the  odious  crimes  with  which  she  had  been  charged  by  her 
enemies.  t 

Mary,  immediately  after  her  arrival,  had  demanded  per- 
mission to  visit  Elizabeth,  that  she  might  lay  before  her  the 
wrongs  which  she  had  suffered,  and  explain  to  her  the  deceit, 
the  calumnies,  and  the  criiAes  of  her  adversaries.  But  a  per^ 
sonal  interview  might  have  proved  dangerous,  not  only  to 
Murray  and  his  party,  but  to  their  friends  in  the  English/ 
cabinet  Cecil  suggested  to  his  mistress,  that,  as  a  maiden 
queen,  she  could  not  in  decency  admit  into  her  presence  a 
woman  charged  with  adultery  and  murder.  Let  her  fir«:t  call 
on  Mary  to  disprove  the  accusations  of  her  oppo»^e  ts  b  ^^^^e 
a  board  of  English  commissioners.  She  had  a  ri^ht  t  >  re  ]"»re 
it;  for  history  showed  that  the  Scottish  was  subject  to  thps 
English  crown:  and  that  all  controversies  between  the  peo* 
pie  and  the  king  or  queen  of  Scotland  ought  to  be  decided  in 

•  Anderson,  iv.  34—44. 

j-  The  first  message  to  Mary  was  to  obtain  from  her  a  promise  not  to  so- 
licit  or  receive  any  aid  from  France:  "  which  if  she  will  do,  she  shaH  then 
be  assured  that  we  will  have  the  principal  regard  to  her  state,  *so  y  her  sub- 
jectB  may  be  reduced  to  acknowledge  their  dutie  without  sheddtng*  of  blood, 
OP  trouble  of  her  realm  t  and,  if  they  will  oot  yield  to  reason  by  treaty  or 
persuasion,  we  will  give  to  her  such  aid  as  shall  be  requisite  to  compel 
them."  Instructions  to  Leirhton,  Anderson,  iv.  27.  Mary  assented:  but 
could  i^ever  obtain  the  promised  aid. 
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the  court  of  their  superior  lord.  She  had  now  an  opportuiiitjr 
of  exercising  that  right;  and  it  would  prove  dishonourable  to 
her^  if  she  omitted  to  avail  herself  of  it  "^^  He  found  it  more 
easy  to  persuade  Elizabeth  th|in  Mary.  The  latter  objected 
to  every  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  trial.  It  would  consume 
time,  of  which  every  moment  was  to  her  of  importance;  be- 
cause  delay  served  to  consolidate  the  usurped  authority  of  the 
regent,  and  by  disappointing  the  hopes,  to  diminish  the  num- 
ber of  her  adherents.  Then  from  whom  did  the  proposal 
originate?  From  one  who  had  always  proved  her  bitterest 
enemy.  Who  would  name  the  commissioners,  and  superin- 
tend the  proceedings?  A  party,  that  from  the  beginning  of 
fier  reign,  had  constantly  given  advice  and  support  to  her  r&* 
bels.  And  who  was  to  be  her  judge?  She  could  acknowledge 
none.  She  was  an  independent  queen;  and  would  never  sub- 
mit to  place  the  crown  of  Scotland  at  the  foot  of  a  foreign 
power.  She  therefore  requested  permission  to  return  again 
into  Scotland,  or  to  pass  through  England  to  France^  The 
demand  was  reasonable;  but  it  accorded  not  with  the  views 
of  the  council,  and  was  at  first  eluded,  and  afterwards  re- 
fused.! 

This  crooked  policy  which  gradually  extin- 
%*"^i-  guished  all  her  hopes,  wrung  from  Mary  ezpostu- 

o  p  in  !i.  jg^^i^jjg^  written  with  the  dignity  of  a  queen,  and 
the  spirit  of  an  innocent  and  injured  woman.  She  observed 
that,  if  she  had  come  into  England,  it  was  in  consequence  of 
4he  assurances  which  she  had  received  durii^  her  confinement 
in  Lochlevin;  and  that  if  Elizabeth  now  repented  of  her 
promises,  the  least  she  could  do  was  to  allow  the  [Mrincest 
whom  she  had  deceived,  to  seek  for  aid  in  other  courts.  That 
the  English  queen  had  received  into  her  presence  the  bastaid 
Murray,  notwithstanding  all  the  crimes  of  which  he  had  been 
guilty:  and  yet  she  refused  to  receive  a  queen  and  a  relation, 
who  felt  and  was  ready  to  prove  herself  innocent  *  Her  ene- 
mies were  not  to  expect  that  she  would  answer  their  false 
accusations  in  prison:  they  were  her  subjects,  not  her  equab: 
she  would  rather  die  in  captivity,  than  condescend  to  put 
herself  on  the  same  footing  with  them.  But  let  Elizabeth 
restore  her  to  liberty,  and  she  would  prove  her  innocence  in 
the  presence  of  her  good  sister,  as  her  friend,  but  not  as  her 
judge.     Let  Morton  and  Maitland,  the  real  contrivers  of  the 

r 

*  Andtnon»  iv.  36. 37.  103. 105. 

t  Laing  has  converted  Mary's  obiections  to  the  proposed  trial  into  so 
many  proofs  of  her  ^ilt.  Undoubtedly,  if  she  were  conscious  of  guilt»  she 
would  object  to  a  tnal.  But  I  think  it  evident,  that  if  she  were  innocent* 
she  still  liad  many  reasons  to  refuse  such  an  inquiry  as  was  propose^!. 


? 
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munler  of  her  husband,  be  sent  for:  it  would  give  her  pleas- 
ure to  meet  them  face  to  face  before  the  queea*of  England, 
and  before  the  nobility  of  England  in  Westminster  hall.     In 
a  word,  let  Elizabeth  remain  neqter:  she  asked  no  more:  her 
sister  might,  if  she  pleased,  withhold. the  aid  which  at  first 
she  had  promised:  at  least  let  her  not  furnish  aid  to  the  rebels 
who  had  driven  their  sovereign  from  her  throne.* 
These  remonstrances  produced  but  little  effect 
After  long  consultation  it  was  resolved,  by  the    Consents  to 
English  ministers,  that  Mary  should  not  be  receiv-    *  confcr- 
ed  at  court  till  her  innocence  had  been  fully     york.^ 
established;  tliat  her  request  to  leave  the  kingdom      June  20. 
should  not  be  granted;  and  that  she  should  be 
immediately  transferred  from  Carlisle  to  Bolton  castle,  as  a 
place  presenting  fewer  opportunities  of  escape.     But  on  what 
principle  of  justice,  it  was  asked,  could  she  be  detained  a 
prisoner?  She  was  not  the  subject  of  Elizabeth.     She  had 
come  into  the  kingdom  at  the  express  invitation  of  the  queen : 
since  her  arrival  she  had  transgressed  no  law,  had  committed 
no  offence.     It  was  answered,  that  she  had  formerly  asserted 
a  right  to  the  crown,  and,  if  she  were  set  at  liberty,  might  re- 
assert that  right:  that  a  catholic  herself,  she  could  rely  on  the 
aid  of  all  catholics  at  home  and  abroad:  and  that  her  succes- 
sion to  the  throne,  if  it  were  ever  effectcil,  would  prove  the 
ruio  of  the  protestant  cause,  both  in  England  and  Scotland.! 
On  these  grounds,  the  English  ministers  persisted  in  requiring 
a  trial,  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  disgrace  her.     She  per- 
sisted in  the- rejection  of  a  proceeding, -which  she  deemed 
derogatory  from  her  disnity,  and  injurious  to  her  honour. 
At  length  the  subtlety  oiGecil  suggested  an  expedient,  which 
equally  served  his  purpose, — a  trial,  not  of  Mary,       j  .   gs 
but  of  her  enemies;  who,  if  they  could  ju^ify 

*  See  the  eorrespondence  in  Anderson*  iv.  47 — ^97;  and  in  Haynes,  465, 
466.  469.  I  observe,  that  in  these  letters,  Mary  continually  declares  her- 
self innocent,  and  accuses  Morton  and  Mtdtland  of  the  muixler  of  Darnley, 
and  of  falsely  charging  her  with  it.  **  lis  ont  devis^  et  faToris^,  ct  sign^  et 
assists  k  un  crisme,  pour  le  n^e  nettre  fansement  k  subs.*'  Anderson,  W, 
30.  <*  Withal  she  afiyrmed  that  both  Lyddynton  (Maitland)  and  the  lord 
Morton  were  as8ent3mg  to  the  murder  of  her  husband,  as  it  could  well  be 
proved.**  Ibid.  54.  "  Desire  my  good  sister,  the  queen,  to  write  that 
Lithtngton  and  Morton  (who  be  two  of  the  wisest  and  most  able  of  them  to 
say  most  against  me)  may  come,  and  then  let  me  be  there,  in  her  presence 
ftice  to  face,  to  hear  their  accusations,  and  to  be  heard  how  1  caa  make  my 
purgations;  but  I  think  Lithington  would  be  very  loth  of  that  commii^ion." 
Ibid.  90.  **  Estant  innoccnte,  comme  Dieu  mercy  je  me  sents,  ne  me  faites 
vous  pas  tort  de  me  tenir  icy.**  Ibid.  96.  **  Mon  innocence  et  la  fiance 
que  j*ai  en  Dieu  m'assiirent."    Haynes,  465. 

t  Anderson,  iv.  102—106. 
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their  conduct  to  tbe  satisfaction  of  certain  English  eommis- 
sioners,  should  be  allowed  to  retain  their  estates  and  honoun; 
if  not)  should  be  abandoned  to  the  justice  or  the  mercy  of 
their  sovereign.  If  the  Scottish  queen  would  approve  of  this 
proposal,  a  treaty  might  be  negociated,  by  which  EUisabeth 
should  undertake,  on  certain  conditions,  to  reduce  her  sub- 
jects to  obedience,  and  to  replace  her  on  the  throne.*  Mary, 
contrary  to  the  opinion  of  her  best  advisers,  gave  a  reluctant 
assent  Murray  dared  not  refuse ;  and  the  place  of  conference 
was  fixed  in  the  city  of  York. 

The  commissioners  to  hear  and  determine  this 
^^"    ,  important  cause,  were  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the 

openc  .  ^^1  ^j.  Sussex,  and  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  the  confi- 

dant of  Cecil.  The  queen  of  Scots  was  represented  by  Les- 
ley, bishop  of  Ross,  the  lords  Livingstone,  Boyd,  and  H^- 
ries,  and  three  others.  On  the  opposite  part,  Murray  attend- 
ed in  person,  with  Morton,  Lindsay,  the  bishop  of  Orkney, 
and  the  abbot  of  Dunfermlin,  aided  by  Maitland  and  five 
^^  ^  other  counsellors.  To  adjust  the  preliminaries 
occupied  several  days.  Mary  insisted  that  the 
promise  of  the  English  queen  to  replace  her  on  the  throne^ 
should  appear  in  the  powers  given  to  her  commissioners;  and 
Murray  required  a  confirmation  of  the  assurance,  which  he 
had  already  received,  that,  in  the  event  of ^ conviction,  Mary 
should  never  return  to  Scotland.  These  contradictory  de- 
mands, which  at  once  discovered  the  insincerity  of  the  English 
cabinet,  were  ultimately  granted  :t  and  the  commissioners  of 

*  Andenon,  iv.  109.  Goodall,  ii.  183.  H&ynes,  467.  One  of  the  con- 
ditions suggested  wa%  that  Mary  should  abolish  the  mass,  and  introduce 
the  English  reform  into  Scotland^  in  place  of  the  republican  kirk.  She 
had  of  late  attended  the  sermons  and  service  of  a  minister  of  the  church  of 
England,  a  circumstance  which  flattered  KnoITis  with  the  hope  of  her  eon- 
version:  though  she  soon  undeceived  him,  and  declared  that  her  object 
was  to  show  Siat,  if  she  adhered  to  tbe  ancient  creed,  it  was  not,  is  her 
enemies  said,  through  ignorance  of  the  new  doctrines.  (Anderson,  iv.  IS. 
Robertson,  i.  App.  xxiv.)  But  whatever  were  her  own  opinion,  abe  gmve 
a  qualified  assent  to  the  proposal,  chiefly  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  lord 
Herries.  In  her  private  instructions  to  her  commissioners,  she  says,  "  Al- 
beit, I  have  been  mstructit  and  nourishit  in  that  religion,  quhilk  hath  stand 
lang  time  within  my  realme,  callit  the  auld  religioun,  zit  nevertheless  I  wiH 
use  the  counsel  of  my  derrest  sister  thairanent,  be  the  advice  of  my  estatia 
in  parliament,  and  labour  that  is  in  me  to  cause  the'samin  have  place  through 
all  my  realme."  Goodall,  ii.  347.  Sixteen  of  the  queen's  lords  being  con- 
sulted on  the  subject,  referred  the  decision  to  her  prudence.     Ibid.  364. 

t  Anderson,   iv.  part  ii.  25—41.     Goodall,  ii.  108—128.     That  Maiy 
agreed  to  the  conferences,  on  the  express  condition  of  being  restored  to 
her  throne  at  their  termination,  is  evident  from  Anderson,  iv.  109.     That 
a  promise  was  given  to  Murray  of  the  opposite  tendency,  is  also  plain  finmn  . 
Anderson,  IV.  part  ti.  p.  11. 
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the  Seottish  queen,  as  plaiatiffi!,  opened  the  q^^  3 
charges  against  Murray  and  his  associates;  that 
they  had  risen  in  arms  against  their  sovereign,  had  traitorous- 
ly confined  her  in  Lochlevin,  and  had,  by  intimidation,  com- 
pelled her  to  resign  her  crown.  It  had  been  expected  that 
Murray,  in  reply,  would  ^rest  his  justification  on  the  part 
which  it  was  pretended  that  Mary  had  acted  in  the  murder 
of  Darnley.  But  he  sought  to  play  a  deeper  and  surer  game. 
He  waited  on  the  English  commissioners,  and  ex*  q^^  g 
pressed  his  readiness  to  communicate  to  them,  but 
in  secret,  and  as  to  private  individuals,  the  proofs  of  her 
guilt  They  should  recollect,  that  the  lives  of  himself  and 
of  his  associates  were  at  stake:  that  before  they  could  appear 
as  public  accusers  of  their  sovereign,  tiiey  had  a  right  to  as- 
certain, whether  their  proofs  would  be  considered  sufficient 
to  establish  the  charge;  whether,  if  it  were  established,  the 
judges  would  pronounce  sentence;  and  whetl^er  security 
would  be  given,  that  after  sentence  Mary  should  never  be  re- 
stored to  her  throne.  He  then  laid  before  them  translations 
of  eight  letters,  supposed  to  be  written  by  her  to  Bothwell, 
some  before  the  murder  of  her  husband,  others  before  the 
seizure  of  her  person;  two  contracts  of  marriage,  said  to  have 
been  signed  by  them  both,  and  a  collection  of  amatory  son- 
nets, described  as  composed  by  her,  and  sent  to  her  paramour. 
No  answer  given  by  the  commissioners  would  satisfy  his 
fears;  and,  at  his  request,  they  wrote  to  Elizabeth  for  addi- 
tional instructions.* 

That  the  cause  of  this' delay  might  not  be  suspected,  Mur- 
ray now  gave  in  a  pretended  answer  to  the  charge.     His 
friends,  he  said,  had  taken  up  arms,  not  against       ^^^  ^q 
the  queen,  but  Bothwell,  by  whom  she  was  con- 
trolled: they  had  afterwards  <<  sequestrated'^  her,  because  she 
would  not  separate  her  cause  from  his;  and  had  at  last  ac- 
cepted, but  not  extorted,  her  resignation.     To  a  plea  so  weak 
and  unsatisfactory  the  commissioners  of  Mary       q^^  ^q 
opposed  a  most  victorious  rejoinder.! 

*  Anderson,  iv.  41—63.  Goodall,  ii.  128 — 138.  Robertson  attributes 
these  questions  to  Murray's  knowledge  of  an  intrigue  of  Maitland  with  the 
duke  of  Norfolk.  But  he  had  first  put  them  in  June,  four  months  before, 
and  received  answers.     Goodall,  ii.  75.  89.     Robertson,  i.  No.  xkv! 

t  Anderson,  64—70.  80—91.  Goodall,  139—148.  162—170.  They 
afterwards  acknowledged  that  this  was  a  fictitious  plea,  because  they  dared 
not  put  in  their  real  answer.  Yet  they  had  solemnly  sworn,  "  to  proceed 
sincerely  and  uprightly;  and,  for  no  affection,  malice  or  worldly  respect, 
to  advance  any  thing  otherwise  than  their  own  consciences  should  bear 
them  witness  before  God,  to  be  honest,  godly,  reasonable,  just  and  true.'* 
Anderson,  39. 
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In  the  mean  time,  York  had  become  the  scene 
thc^^cr-  of  active  and  intricate  negociatien.  The  Scot» 
cnt  particfl.  ^«re  divided  into  two  parties,  called  the  king's 
lords,  and  the  queen's  lords,  at  the  head  of  which 
were  the  earl  of  Murray,  and  the  duke  of  Chastelherault, 
lately  returned  from  France.  Beth  of  these  earnestly  de- 
sired a  compromise.  Murray  knew  that  his  charge  against 
Mary  would  be  met  with  a.  similar  charge  against  his  asso- 
ciates, and  that  her  proofs  were  better  able  to  bear  investiga- 
tion than  his.*  Should  he  fail,  he  would  be  left  without  re- 
source to  the  vengeance  of  his  sovereign ;  should  he  succeed, 
yet  the  sickly  state  of  the  infant  king  made  it  probable  that, 
in  a  short  time,  his  mortal  enemy,  the  duke,  would  come  to 
the  throne.  Hence  he  was  willing  to  give  up  his  proofs 
against  Mary,  tor  pronounce  her  innocent  by  act  of  parliament, 
and  to  allow  her  a  considerable  revenue  £n>m  Scotland,  pro- 
vided she  would  either  confirm  her  resignation  of  the  crown, 
or,  retaining  the  name  of  queen,  consent  to  reside  in  England, 
and  leave  to  him  the  title  and  the  authority  of  regent  The 
duke,  the  next  heir  after  the  infant  James,  feared,  on  the 
contrary,  the  intrigues  of  Murray,  and  the  hostile  preten- 
sions of  the  house  of  Lennox.  He  demanded  that  the  queen 
should  be  restored  to  the  crown ;  but  was  willing  that  the 
prince  should  be  educated  under  the  care  of  Elizabeth,  and 
that  the  government  should  be  conducted  by  a  council  of  no- 
blemen, in  which  every  man  should  have  that  place  which 
became  his  rank.  ^^  These  parties,"  says  the  earl  of  Sussex, 
<<to8S  between  them  the  crown  and  public  affairs  of  Scotland, 
and  care  neither  for  the  mother  nor  the  child  (as  I  think  be- 
fore God),  but  to  serve  their  own  turns. '^f 

To  prevail  on  Mary  to  accede  to  his  terms,  Murray  em- 
ployed the  artful  and  intriguing  Maitland.  That  statesman 
had  already  informed  her,  as  a  friend,  of  the  charge  to  be 
brought  against  her,  had  secretly  sent  her  copies  of  the  sup- 
posed documents  in  a  Scottish  translation,  and  had  exhorted 

*  This,  a  most  important  fact  in  the  controversy  respecting  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  letters,  is  expressly  asserted  by  one,  who  was  able  to  judge* 
the  earl  of  Sussex.  **  Yf  her  adverse  partee  accuse  hir  of  the  murtherby 
producyng  of  hir  letters,  she  wyll  deny  them,  and  accuse  the  moste  of 
them  of  roanyfeste  consent  to  the  murther,  hardely  to  be  denyed:  so  aa^ 
upon  the  txyall  on  bothe  sydes,  her  proofes  wyll  judycyally  falle  beste  owte, 
as  yt  is  thought."    Lodge,  ii.  1,2. 

f  See  his  very  interesting  letter  from  York,  Oct.  22.  Lodge,  ii.  1,  2. 
Also  another  from  Knollls,  Robertson,  I.  No.  16.  The  duke  of  Norfolk 
also  asserts  the  same.  '*  Some  seke  hollye  to  sarve  ther  owne  partycular 
turnes,  the  wytche  beying  done,  they  care  not  what  beciimes  nether  of 
quene  norkynge."     Goodall,  ii.  157. 
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her  to  adopt  a  compromise  as  the  only  expedient  to  preaenre 
her  honour.*  To  the  duke  of  Norfolk  he  suggested,  in  the 
name  of  the  regent,  a  carriage  with  the  Scottish  queen;  as* 
sured  him  in  private  of  her  innocence;  and  intimated  that  a 
speedy  termination  of  all  differences  could  alone  prevent  the 
English  ministers  from  publishing  the  defamatory  documents,  t 
Lastly,  he  attempted  to  persuade  the  bishop  of  Ross,  that  if 
Mary  would  confirm  her  resignation  made  in  Lochlevin,  and 
marry  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  queen  of  England  would  re- 
place her  on  the  throne4 

Though  Cecil  and  his  colleagues,  in  the  public     The  confer- 
documents,  affected  an  eager  desire  to  act  justly    ence  is 
between  the  opposite  parties,  it  is  evident  from    transferred 
their   private    correspondence,  that  they  only     ^^•^^*' 
sought  to  derive  advantage  from  the  misfortunes 
of  the  Scottish  queen.  §     The  first  object  was  to  disgrace  her 
in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  by  convicting  her  of  adultery  and 
murder;  the  second,  if  the'  other  were  impracticable,  to  re- 
place her  on  the  throne,  but  under  such  restraints,  that  she 
should  be  the  nominal,  Elizabeth  the  real,  sovereign  of  Scot- 
land.||     They  were  fully  acquainted  with  the  state* of  the 
conferences  at  York,  the  reluctance  of  Murray  to  bring  for- 
ward the  charge,  the  presumed  insufficiency  of  his  proofs, 
the  project  of  marriage  between  Norfolk  and  Mary,  and  the 

*  Murdin,  $2,  53.  He  assured  Mary,  that  he  would  not  have  come  to 
York,  had  it  not  been  to  do  her  service.  Ibid.  Yet  the  whole  of  his  con- 
duct tended  to  produce  that,  which  we  learn  from  Sussex,  Murray  widied 
to  effect.  Hence  1  have  no  doubt,  that  his  sug^stions  to  her  were  made 
-with  the  privity  of  the  regent. 

I  Ibid.  164.  See  also  Slate  Trials,  i.  92, 93, 94.  where  Norfolk,  Murray, 
ana  Koss,  <;harge  each  other  with  the  first  proposal. 

t  Robertflbn,  i.  App.  xxvi.  Murdin,  53. 
,^  4  This  is  plain,  from  several  passages.  Thus  Sussex  observes:  "  Of  the 
two  ends  before  wrvtten,  1  thynke  the  fyrste  to  be  beste  in  all  respects  for 
the  quene's  ma^,  if  Murrey  wyll  produce  suche  mattr  as  the  quene's  ma<^ 
inaye,  by  vertue  of  her  supeiioryte  over  Scotland,  fynd  judycyally  the  S. 
quene  gylty  of  the  murther  of  her  husband,  and  therw**  deteyne  her  in 
England  at  the  charges  of  Scotland,  and  allow  the  crownyngof  the  yonge 
kynge,  and  regency  of  Murrey. . .  .Yf  this  wyl  not  falle  owt  suffycyently, 
(as  1  dowte  it  wyl!  not,)  to  determyne  judycyally,  yf  she  dcnye  her  lettres; 
then  surely  I  thynk  it  beste,  to  precede  by  cOposytyon,  wtowte  shew  of 
cny  meanying  to  proc'ede  to  tryall;  and  heryn  as  it  shall  be  the  surest  waye 
for  the  Q.'  Mate,  to  procure  the  S,  quene  to  surrender."  (Lodge,  11.  5.) 
Thus  Norfolk  tells  Ross,  that  the  object  is  «« to  cause  her  to  come  in  dis- 
dain with  the  hail  subjects  of  the  realm,  that  she  may  be  the  maire  unable 
to  attempt  any  thing  to  the  disadvantage  ofTElizabeth."  Robertson,  i.  No. 
xxri.  Murdin,  53.  At  her  first  arrival,  assurances  were  sent  to  Murray,  that 
ahe  should  never  leave  England.     Hayncs,  469. 

fi  Anderson,  iv.  8—25.     Goodall,  ii.  97—108.     Robertson,  1.  No.  xxyil. 
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^.  ^g  multiplied  intriguea  of  Maitland.  Instead  of  re- 
turning a  direct  answer  to  Murray,  they  replied, 
that  his  questions  contained  several  points  which  could  not 
be  elucidated  by  letter,  and  required  that  two  commissioners 
from  each  party,  with  sir  Ralph  Sadler,  should  hasten  to  the 
court,  to  give  to  the  queen  the  necessary  information.   Mary 

o  t.  20  ^^^^  some  surprise  at  this  unexpected  demand;  but 
expressed  her  satisfaction  that  the  cognizance  of 
her  cause  would  at  length  come  before  Elizabeth  herself. 
Murray  sent  his  commissioners,  and  hinted  a  wish  to  follow 
them:  and  Norrfolk  and  Sussex,  aware  that  their  services 
were  no  longer  required,  resumed  their  former  occup^ition, 
the  one  as  lieutenant  on  the  border,  the  other  as  president 
of  the  council  in  the  north.  The  conferences,  though  not 
formally,  were  virtually  dissolved.* 

Hitherto  Mary  seems  to  have  cherished  the 
Murray  most  flattering  expectations:  but  when  she  iearn- 

qu^^with     ®^  ^^**  Murray  had  proceeded  to  London,  and 
the  murder,     that,  in  violation  of  the  royal  promise,!  he  had 
been  admitted  into  the  presence  of  Elizabeth,  her 
former  clisquietude  revived:  she  saw  the  existence  of  a  dark 

Nov  22  ^^^  mysterious  plot  devised  for  her  ruin;  and  she 
ordered  h^r  commissioners,  to  require  of  the 
queen  in  the  presence  of  the  nobility  and  foreign  ambassa- 
dors, that  she  mi^ht  be  confronted  with  her  accusers  before 
ttiem  all:  and  if  so  equitable  a  request  were  refused,  to  de* 
clare  that  their  powers  were  withdrawn,  and  to  demand  their 
passports.  X    The  sequel  proved  that  her  suspicions  were  well 

*  Anderson,  ii.  93 — ^96.  Goodall,  ii.  170*— 179.  Mary  g«ve  new  insti^c- 
tions  to  her  coramisBioners  the  next  day:  in  which  she  says,  that  if  any  sub- 
ject be  brought  forward,  not  comprised  in  their  former  instructions,  they 
are  not  to  answer  till  they  know  her  mind;  as  they  cannot  confer  with  her 
now  as  they  did  during  the  conferences  at  York.  Ibid.  350.  1  think  this  is 
not  fairly  stated  by  Laing,  i.  580. 

t  Ibid.  184.  215.  On  the  22d  of  October,  Sussex  advised  Cedl,  **  (o 
foresee  that  these  Scotts  on  bothe  sydes  packe  not  together,  so  as  to  un- 
wrappe  (under  coUer  of  this  oomposytjrion,}  ther  mystres  owte  of  all  pre- 
sent slaunders,  purg^  her  openly,  shewe  theraselfes  satisfyed  with  her  abode 
here,  and,  within  a  shorte  tyme  aftr,  ether  by  reconcylement^  or  the  deathe 
of  the  chylde,  join  together  to  demaunde  of  the  quene  the  dely  very  home 
of  there  queen,  to  goveme  her  owne  realm,  she  also  making  the  lyke  re- 
quester and  then  the  quene,  bavying  no  juste  cause  to  deteyne  her,  be 
bownd  in  honor  to  retorne  her  into  her  realme,  and^  for  mattrs  that  in  this 
tyme  shall  passe,  have  her  a  mortal  enemy  for  ever  after."    Lodge,  ii.  6. 

^  "  He  being  resavit  and  welcomet  unto  hir,  and  we,  an  free  princess, 
not  haveing  access  to  answer  for  our  selves,  as  he  and  his  complices,  thinks, 
therefoir,  ye  can  proceid  na  farther  in  this  conference;  and  ther  may  be 
some  heids  proponit  quhairto  you  can  not  answer  of  your  scifis,  unless  we 
were  there  ui  proper  penoun,  to  gire  answer  to  the  calumnies  quhilk  nay 
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founded.     Murray  received  favourable  answers      j^^^  ^ 
to  the  queslions  which  he  had  proposed  at  York, 
that  judgment  should  be  pronou'iceJ;  that  the  Scottish  queen 
should  not  be  restored  to  authority,  and  that  all  his  acts  should 
be  allowed.*     Thus   encouraged,    he   brought  forward  his 
charge,  that  Mary   had  been  <^  of  fore-knowledge,  counsel 
and  device,  persuader  and  commander  of  the  murder  of  her 
husband,  and  had  intended  to  cause  the  innocent  prince  to 
follow  his  father,  and  so  to  transfer  the  crown  from  the  right 
line  to  a  bloody  murderer  and  godless  tyrant''     Mary's  com- 
missioners immediately  requested  an  audience  ^^       n      « 
the  queen,  and  demanded,  that  as  Murray  and/ 
his  associates  had  been  admitted  into  her  presence  to  accuse 
their  sovereign,  she  might  also  be  admitted  into  the  same 
presence  to  prove  her  innocence;  and  that  in  the  mean  time 
her  accusers  might  be  detained  in  the  country,  to        no 
receive  at  the  close  of  the  inquiry,  that  punish- 
ment which  they  would  be  found  to  deserve.     Elizabeth 
coldly  replied,  that  it  was  a  subject  which  required  long  and 
mutual  deliberation. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  bishop  of  Ross  and  his    p^. 
colleagues  made  every  effort  to  obtain  an  answer,     the  letters 
They  applied  to  the  council;  they  petitioned  the    andcoa- 
queen:  they  protested  against  the  proceedings,     tracts, 
and,  by  the  advice  of  the  duke  of  Chastelherault,  ^^*   • 

and  of  the  French  and  Spanish  ambassadors,  declared  that  the 
conference  was  at  an  end.t    But  Cecil  would  not       ^     ^ 
aHow  of  their  proceeding:  he  was  anxious  to  pro- 
cure in  due  form  the  proofs  of  the  accusers  before  the  inter- 
ruption  of  the  conference:  and  in  defiance  of  every  remon* 
strance,   refused   to  receive  their  protest  and  declaration. 
Murray  employed  the  interval  to  lay  before  the  commissionere, 
the  letters,  contracts,  and  sonnets,  which  had  been  secretly 
exhibited  at  York,  accompanied  with  the  depositions  of  several 
witnesses,  and  with  such  other  papers,  as  he  deemed  confirma- 
tory of  the  charge.      The  chief  of  the  English 
nobility,  the  earls  of  Northumberland,  Westmore-  ^*  * 

land,  Shrewsbury,  Worcester,  Huntingdon,  and  Warwick, 
were  then  summoned  before  the  privy  council,  and  sworn 
to  secrecy.  The  past  proceedings  were  explained;       ^^^  ^^ 
the  papers,  both  the  originals  and  copies,  were 
laid  before  them:  and  letters  said  to  have  been  written  by 

come  in  question  aganis  us,  swa  that  partiality  appeirs  to  be  usit  maittfestly." 
Goodall,  li.  185. 
•  Goodal)»  ii.  300.  t  ^id*  306.  2ZS/ 
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Mary  to  Elizabeth,  were  added,  that  the  hand  writing  might 
be  compared.     What  .impression  was  made  on 
^"^  their  mmd?,  we  know  not:  but  instead  of  being 

required  to  pronounce  on  the  authenticity  of  the  documents^ 
or  the  guilt  of  the  accused,  they  were  merely  told  that  Mary 
had  demanded  to  answer  in  the  royal  presence,  and  that  Eli- 
zabeth thought  it  inconsistent  with  the  modesty  of  a  maiden 
queen  to  grant  the  request  They  expressed  their  approba- 
tion, and  the  next  day,  the  queen  sending  for  the 
^'  '  commissioners,  informed  them,  that  she  could  not 
receive  their  mistress  into  her  company;  that  in  the  present 
circumstances,  any  compromise  would  cover  her  with  lasting 
infamy;  and  that  she  ought  to  answer  the  charge  in  some  way, 
which  might  convince  the  public  that  it  was  groundless.* 

Such  is  the  official  accouat  of  the  proceeding^: 
^^^'  but  the  record  has  descended  to  us  in  a  very  sua- 
charire.  picious  shape,  altered  and  interlined  by  the  hand 

of  Cecil.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  had 
been  disappointed  in  his  views;  and  that  the  earls  had  be- 
trayed some  distrust  of  the  proofs,  or  made  some  objection  to 
the  manner  of  proceeding.!  From  this  moment  he  adopted 
a  new  plan.  As  M arj^  was  now  aware  that  the  publication  or 
concealment  of  papers  so  prejudicial  to  her  honour,  depended 
on  the  pleasure  of  the  English  queen,  jt  was  hoped  that  with 

*  Goodall,  ii.  226—360.  Anderson,  iii.  32.  As  far  as  I  can  judge,  the 
English  tninister  had  no  intention  to  proceed  to  final  judgment.  His  ob- 
ject appears  to  have  been  to  obtiun  legal  possession  of  the  letters,  that  by 
pubUshing  them  he  might  justify,  in  the  opinion  of  tlie  world,  Mary's  sub- 
sequent detention  in  England.  Elizabeth  answered  her  commissioners, 
that  she  would  not  put  Mary  to  the  trouble  of  coming  to  London,  till  she 
saw  what  kind  of  proofs  her  accusers  could  produce.  They  protested  in 
writing  against  such  a  proceeding,  and  declared  the  conferences  at  an  end. 
Cecil  would  not  accept  the  paper,  under  pretence  that  it  g^ve  an  incorrect 
statement  of  the  queen's  answer.  To  please  hlnrlhey  erased  every  objec- 
tionable passage,  and  presented  it  again.  In  the  meantime  Murray  had 
prestnted  the  documents.  The  commissioners  dated  their  protest  on  the 
6th,  the  day  on  which  they  first  offered  it,  and  before  the  presentation  of 
the  letters:  but  Cecil  insisted  it  should  be  dated  on  the  ninth,  afler  the  pre- 
sentation. At  length  it  was  agreed  that  both  dates  should  be  inserted,  with 
the  reasons  for  each.  Goodall,  ii.  226.  239. 

f  Cecil  wrote  to  Norris  at  Paris  '*1Lhat  because  her.  majesty  meant  to 
have  the  whole  matter  advisedlflkeard,  she  had  appointed  an  assembly,  not 
only  of  the  whole  council,  but  of  all  the  earls  of  the  realm,  to  take  such 
resolution  and  end,  as  she  shall  be  advised  unto  by  her  said  coancil.'* 
(Cabala,  155.)  Yet  they  appear  to  have  determined  nothing.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  we  may  believe  the  Spanish  ambassador,  in  a  letter  to  Philip,  th^r 
had  (Usplayed  some  spirit,  and  checked  a  little  the  violence  with  which  Cecil 
sought  the  destruction  of  Mary;  ^  dichos  senorea  havian  roostrado  algun  va- 
lor, y  contrastado  un  poco  la  furia  terrible,  con  que  e)  Secretario  Cecil  queria 
perder  aquelU  senonu'*    Despatch  of  Jan.  1. 1569.    MSS.  at  Simancas. 
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this  knowledge  she  might  be  induced  to  resign  her  crown,  or 
at  least  to  be  content  with  tl»  title  of  queen,  while  the  autho- 
rity should  remain  with  me  regent     Knollis 
received  orders  to  suggest  and  urge  to  her  the  ^  "  ' 

adoption  of  this  scheme,  but  as  proceeding  from  himself,  and 
without  authority:  and  the  cpnunissioners  were  detained  at 
London,  that  by  the  advice'  of  pretended  friends,  they  might 
be  drawn  into  the  same  sentiments.  But  the  ^  ^ 
resolution  of  Mary  disconcerted  her  adversaries. 
She  had  no  sooner  received  the  refusal  to  admit  her  into  the  royal 
presence,  than  she  ordered  her  commissioners  to  declare  to 
the  queen  and  council,  that  ^'  where  Murray  and  his  accom- 
plices h^d  said  that  she  knew,  counselled,  or  commanded 
the  murder  of  her  husband,  they  had  falsely,  traitorously,  and 
wickedly  lied,  imputing  unto  her  the  crime,  of  which  they 
themselves  were  the  authors,  inventors,  doers,  and  some  of 
them  the  very  executioners:"  that  where  they  alleged  that  she 
had  intended  to  make  her  son  follow  his  father,  ^^  the  natural 
love  \^hich  a  mother  bears  to  her  only  bairn,"  was  sufficient 
to  prove  their  falsehood,  their  attempt  to  have  slain  him  in 
the  womb,  sufficient  to  show  their  hypocrisy:  that  she  could 
not  allow  charges  so  calumnious  to  be  passed  over  in  silence, 
but  demanded  that  copies  of  the  papers  should  be  given  to  her 
commissioners,  and  the  originals  submitted  to  her  own  inspec- 
tion: and  pledged  her  word  to  name  certain  individuals  among 
her  accusers,  and  to  convict  them  of  the  murder,  provided  she 
might  have  access  to  the  presence  of  the  queen,  and  a  reason- 
able time  to  collect  her  witnesses  and  proofs.* 

This  unexpected  declaration  perplexed  Eliza- 
beth and  the  secretary:  but  the  Christmas  holi-    The  con- 
days  allowed  them  a  respite  of  a  fortnight^  and    ^i^Ued. 
they  waited  with  impatience  for  tlie  result  of  the 
negociation  at  Bolton,  t   On  the  seventh  of  Janu- 
ary, the  bishop  of  Ross  solicited  an  audience  of      j^  ^^ 
the  queen.    He  had  received  a  new  order  from 

•  »         • 

*  Goodally  ii.  274—293.  Etiisabetb  was  already  informed,  that  the  per- 
sons whom  she  chiefly  meant  to  accuse  were  Mofton  and  Maitland.  Goodall, 
li.  71.  Ifary  in  her  instructions  to  her  commissioners,  declares,  that  she 
^^ver  wrote  such  letters  to  any  living  creature^  that  if  any  such  exist,  they 
^  feigned  and  foiged  by  her  accusers.  See,  on  the  authenticity  of  the 
otters,  note  <P). 

t  On  Jan.  3,  Cecil  informs  Norris,  that  matters  are  at  a  stand,  **  because, 
for  the  BSThig  of  her  honour,  motion  is  made  on  her  behalf,  to  make  some 
K^ointment  between  her  and  her  subjects;  nevertheless,  outwardly  she 
^'''ereth  to  prove  herself  innocent,  so  she  may  be  permitted  to  come  to  the 
queen's  presence,  and  answer  for  herself,  which  is  thought  to  be  the  more 
^^niestly  required ;  because  it  is  alio  thought  assured  it  wiH  be  denyed"— 
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I^is  sovereign  to  demaind  copies  of  the  doeuments,  that  riit 
might  answer  them  in  every  particular,  and  prove  to  the 
whole  world  that  her  accusers  were  <^  liars"  as  well  as  trai- 
tors. Elizabeth  replied,  that  she  would  take  time  to  consi- 
der the  demand,  but  thought  it  best  for  Mary  to  resign  her 
crownj  and  lead  a  peaceful  life  in  England.  The  bishop  as- 
sured her  that  such  advice  could  hot  be  admitted;  the  queen 
had  authorized  him  to  declare,  that  she  would  never  consent 
to  it  upon  any  conditions  which  were,  or  could  be,  proposed; 
but  was  willing  to  extend  her  clemency  towards  her  disobe- 
dient subjects,  as  far  as  might  stand  with  her  honour  and  the 
common  weal  of  her  kingdom.  He  was  desired  to  confer 
With  the  lords  of  the  council ;  but  persisted  in  the  same  refu- 
sal* 

The  hold  and  triumphant  tone  now  assumed  by  the  Scot- 
tish queen,  appears  to  have  alarmed  her  adversaries.     It  was 

resolved  to  put  an  end  to  the  conferences.     Mur- 
Jan  12!       ^^y  ^^^  ^^^  associates  were  first  licensed  to  d^ 

part  with  a  declaration,  that  as  nothing  had  been 
proved  against  them  to  impair  their  honour,  so  they  had 
shown  no  sufficient  cause,  why  Elizabeth  ^'  should  conceive 

any  evil  opinion  against  the  queen  her  good  sis- 
Jan.  13.  ter."  Ross  ahH  his  colleagues  were  next  called, 
and  received  an  assurance  that  copies  of  the  papers  should  be 
sent  to  Mary,  whenever  she  would  pledge  herself  to  give  to 
them  a  satisfactory  answer.  They  replied,  that  such  delay 
was  unnecessary,  as  Mary  had  already  given  that  pledge  on 
two  occasions,  by  writings  under  her  own  seal  and  signature: 
that  if  her  accusers  were  permitted  to  return  to  Scotland,  the 
same  indulgence  ought  to  be  extended  to  her;  and  that  if  it 
were  intended  to  detain  her  a  captive  in  England,  they  took 
the  present  opportunity  to  protest  in  her  name  aeainst  the 
validity  of  any  act  which  should  be  performed  by  her  while 
she  remained  under  restraint.! 


w  . 


what  win  be  the  end  he  cannot  g^ess.  Cabv  157.  It  should  be  recollect- 
ed, that  Cecil's  adyertisements  to  ambassadors  are  not  always  to  be  credit- 
ed; they  explain  the  manner  in  which  he  wishes  transactions  to  be  repre- 
sented in  foreign  courts. 

*  Goodall,  ii.  297  et  seqq.  Quant  i.  la  demission  de  ma  couromie,  je  toos 
prie  de  ne  me  plus  empescher:  car  je  suis  resolv^e  et  deliber^e  plus  tost 
mourir,  que  de  hire:  et  la  demiere  parole  que  je  ferons  en  nta  vie  sera 
d*une  royne  d'Ecosse.    Ibid.  301. 

t  Goodall,  li.  285.  288.  298.  305—315.  Ross  says,  that  from  the  time 
that  Mary  accused  Murray  and  his  associates,  they  became  **  earnest  suitors 
to  have  license  to  return  to  Scotland  without  farther  trial,  which  was  grant- 
ed unto  thism,  but  upon  what  conditions,  colour,  and  derises^  God  and 
their  own  conscience  can  witness."    Anderson,  iii.  S3. 
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During  the  conferenees  at  Tork|  Mary  had 
maintained  a  decided  superiority:  it  has  been  Maiyclaiint 
contended  that  in  those  at  Westminster  she  yield-  the  victoiy. 
ed  the  advantage  to  her  adversaries,  by  reusing 
to  plead,  unless  it  were  in  the  presence  of  the  queen.  Her 
demand  has  been  represented  as  the  evasion  of  a  guilty  con- 
science, a  pitiful  expedient,  to  a^void  a  trial,  from  which  she 
could  anticipate  nothing  but  conviction.  To  me  such  reason- 
ing appears  inconclusive.  The  claim  of  Mary  was  reasonable 
and  just:  she  was  not  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  her  ac- 
cusers, while  they  were  present  to  produce  their  proofs,  she 
was  confined  at  a  distance  of  more  than  two  hundred  miles, 
when  she  had  to  refute  them;  and  the  refusal  of  her  request 
would  naturally  suggest  a  suspicion,  that  her  English  sister 
sought  not  the  discovery  of  the  truth,  but  the  condemnation 
of  her  captive.  The  triumph  of  Murray  was  however  of  short 
duration,  and  the  subsequent  conduct  of  the  Scottish  queen 
shows,  that  the  threat  of  interrupting  the  conferences  was 
held  out  only  as  an  inducement  to  Elizabeth  to  grant  her  de- 
mand. On  the  very  day  on  which  she  received  tlie  refusal, 
she  wrote  to  her  commissioners,  that  she  could  not  suffer  the 
slander  of  Murray  to  pass  unnoticed,  and  ordered  them  to  re- 
sume the  conferences  by  denying  the  charge,  as  far  as  regard- 
ed herself,  and  retorting  it  upon  her  accusers.  From  that 
moment  she  resumed  the  ascendancy.  In  proportion  as  she 
urged  the  prosecution  of  the  inquiry,  Murray  shrunk  from  it. 
Even  Elizabeth  condescended  to  solicit  a  compromise.  But 
it  was  then  too  late.  Mary  would  submit  to  no  conditions, 
till  her  innocence  was  established;  and  the  last  resource  of 
her  enemies  was  to  send  back  the  regent  with  his  originals  to 
Scotland,  and  to  lock  up  the  copies  from  the  inspection  of 
Mary  and  h^r  commissioners.  The  victory  was  undoubtedly 
hers.  It  was  claimed  by  her  friends:  and  it  appears  to  have 
been  acknowledged  by  the  chief  of  the  English  nobility,  who 
had  witnessed  the  whole  of  the  proceedings.* 

The  duke  of  Norfolk,  on  his  return  from  the    pj-ot^^.^  ^f 
conferences  at  York,  had  met  with  a  very  un-    marriage 
gracious  reception  fron>  Elizabeth.     Aware  of    between 
the  cause,  he  assured  her,  that  the  project  of  a    ^^  *"*^ 
marriage  between  himself  and  Mary,  had  not       ^ 

*  Ro6S»  apud  Anderson,  i.  80.  iii.58.  When  Cecil  saiNf  this  passage,  he 
wrote  to  Norris:  **  In  tliis  book  a  notable  lie  is  uttered,  that  all  the  noble- 
men that  heard  her  cause,  did  judge  her  innocence,  and  therefore  made 
suite  to  her  majesty,  that  she  might  marry  with  my  lord  of  Norfolk."  (Ca- 
bala, 174.)  The  last  is  not  asserted  by  Ross:  the  first  is,  and  tliat  they 
wished  her  well  to  marry  the  duke.  I  suspect  the  bishop  is  correct,  from 
the  conduct  of  Arundel,  F^broke,  and  Leicester.  * 
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originated  from  htm:  that  he  had  never  given,  ner  would 
ever  give,  to  it  any  encouragement.  *^  But  would  you  not,'' 
said  she,  ^'  marry  the  Scottish  queen^  if  you  knew  that  it 
would  tend  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  realm,  and  tlie  safety  of 
my  person?"  <^  Madam/'  replied  the  duke,  "  that  woman 
shall  never  be  my  wife,  who  has  been  your  competitor,  and 
whose  husband  cannot  sleep  in  security  on  his  pillow."  This 
sarcastic  allusion,  while  it  gratified  the  malice,  lulled  the  sus- 
picion of  Elizabeth.*  But  Murray,  before  his  departure,  was 
careful  to  revive  the  former  intrigues  He  sent  Robert  Mel- 
ville to  Mary,  and  waited  in  person  on  the  duke.  To  both 
he  made  the  same  observation:  that  the  only  expedient  to 
secure  the  tranquillity  of  both  realms,  was  the  marriage  of 
the  Scottish  queen  with  a  protestant  nobleman:  and  that  no 
nobleman  was  so  likely  to  win  the  approbation  of  all  parties 
as  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  The  duke  replied,  that  he  could  not 
reaiolve  on  a  question  of  such  importance,  till  he  had  ascer- 
tained the  will  of  his  sovereign:  Mary,  that  she  would  give 
no  answer,  while  she  remained  a  captive.  Let  him  restore 
her  to  her  authority,  and  she  would  listen  to  his  advice,  and 
prove  herself  a  forgiving  and  indulgent  sister. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Murray,  on  this  occasion, 
acted  with  his  accustomed  duplicity.  He  was  aware  that  the 
Scottish  friends  of  Mary  had  assembled  on  the  borders  to  op- 
pose his  return;  and  that  the  Nortoni^,  Markenfields,  and  other 
northern  famjiies  in  England,  had  associated  to  intercept  him 
on  his  road  through  Yorkshire.  He  had,  in  reality,  no  in- 
ciij^ation  to  support  a  measure,  which  would  remove  him 
from  the  regency:  but  he  sought  to  elude  the  snares  of  his 
enemies;  and  by  this  message,  procured  from  the  credulity  of 
his  sister,  an  order  to  her  friends  to  offer  no  violence  to  him 
during  his  journey,  t 

The  Scottish  queen  was  then  at  Rippon,  oh  her  way  to 
Tutbury.  Elizabeth,  having  interrupted  the  inquiry,  had 
resolved  to  imprison  her  in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom,  under 
the  care  of  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury. .  The  foreign  powers 
complained  of  such  treatment  of  a  crowned  head:  but  in  an- 
swer to  their  remonstrances,  she  boasted  of  her  indulgence  to 
Mary,  in  putting  an  end  to  the  investigation,  and  suppressing 
documents,  which  would  otherwise  render  h^r  the  execration 
of  her  contemporaries,  and  immortalize  her  infamy  with  pos- 
terity, t 

•  Hayne%  574   Miirdin,  51.  180.   Howell's  SUte  Trials,  i.  988.   Ander- 
son, iii.  36.  41. 
t  Miirdin,  51.  54.    State  Trials,  i.  982.         -        *  Digges»  14* 
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Throckmorton,  who  no  longer  possessed  the 
confidence  of  Cecil,  but  had  attached  himself  to     f,J^^°*^^ 
the  earl  of  Leicester,  was  an  eager  partisan  of  the 
projected  marriage.     At  his  suggestion  Lfcicester  repeatedly 
discussed  the  question  with  the  duke,  and  the  earls  of  Arundel 
and  Pembroke.     The  proposal  might  flatter  the 
ambition  of  Norfolk:  but  he  remembered  his  pro-  ^* 

mise,  and  feared  the  resentment  of  Elizabeth.  He  recom- 
mended Leicester  hii]((self  as  the  future  husband  of  Mary :  and 
on  the  refusal  of  that  nobleman,  proposed  his  own  brother, 
the  lord  Henry  Howard.  At  length  his  consent  was  extorted 
at  a  meeting  of  the  earls,  with  Ross  the  agent  of  Mary,  and 
Wood  the  envoy  of  Murray;  and  a  common  letter  was  written 
to  the  Scottish  queen  in  the  names  of  Norfolk,  Arundel,  Pem- 
broke, and  Leicester.  They  proposed  that  she  should  be  re- 
stored to  her  throne,  and  receive  a  confirmation  of  her  claim 
to  the  succession  in  England  on  the  following  conditions:  she 
should  never  impugn  the  right  of  Elizabeth,  or  of  the  heirs  of 
her  body;  should  conclude  a  perpetual  league,  ofiensive  and 
defensive,  with  England;  should  allow  the  English  reform  to 
be  established  in  Scotland;  should  receive  her  disobedient 
subjects  to  favour;  should  procure  from  the  duke  of  Anjou,  a 
renunciation  of  all' claims,  which  she  mieht  have  ceded  to  ' 
him:  and,  lastly,  should  Qonsent  to  a  marriage  with  the  duke 
of  Norfolk.  On  the  five  first  points  her  answer 
was  satisfactory:  with  respect  to  the  last,  she  re-  ^"^' 

plied,  that  woful  experience  had  taught  her  to  prefer  a  single 
life:  but  she  was  willing  to  sacrifice  her  own  feelings  to  their 
superior  judgment:  one  thing  only  she  required,  that  they 
should  previously  obtain  the  consent  of  Elizabeth:  for  the 
displeasure  of  her  English  sister  at  her  marriage  with  Darn- 
ley,  had  been  the  origm  of  all  her  subsequent  misfortunes.* 

When  the  liberation  of  Mary  was  next  dis-  < 

cussed  in  the  English  cabinet,  the  four  lords  pro-  betra*Td*^^ 
posed  the  five  first  articles:  but  they  suppressed 
all  notice  of  the  marriage,  till  Maitland,  who  was  to  disclose 
the  project  to  Elizabeth,  should  arrive  from  Scotland.  The 
plan  was  approved;  and  the  lord  Boyd  and  Wood  were  de- 
spatched, the  former  to  procure  the  consent  of  (he  Scottish 
royalists,  the  latter  that  of  the  regent  and  his  party.  Norfolk 
immediately  opened  a  secret  correspondence  with  Mary, 
through  the  agency  of  the  bishop  of  Ross.  He  persuaded 
himself  that  the  English  queen  was  still  ignorant  of  the  whole 
l5roceeding:  but  the  fidelity  of  Leicester  is  doubtful,  and  of 

•  Camden,  i.  186.  Anderson,  iii.  50—52.  Haines,  535,  542.  545. 
Vol.  Vin.  5 
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Wood,  it  is  certain,  that  he  had  betrayed  the  secret  before 
his  departure.' 

The  intrigue  was  now  rapidly  hastening  to  a  crisis.  Both- 
well,  by  a  formal  instrun^ent,  had  signified  from  Denmark  bis 
consent  to  a  divorce,  to  be  pronounced  by  any  competefit 

tribunal:  and  the  duke  had  engaged  himself  to 
"  ^  *  Mary  so  far  that,  to  use  his  own  expression,  be 
could  not  recede  in  conscience,  though  he  would  not  advance 
a  step  till  Murray  had  removed  certain  impediments  out  of 
his  way.t  The  approbation  of  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain 
had  been  asked  through  their  ambassadors:  Cecil,  though  he 
would  not  promote,  engaged  not  to  oppose  the  project:  and 
the  consent  had  been  obtained  of  the  principal  nobility, 
though  some  expressed  an  apprehension,  that  the  duke  would 
fall  a  victim  to  his  credulity.  Nothing  remained  but  thattiie 
regent  should  approve  the  articles,  and  Maitland  open  the 
subject  to  Elizabeth.  Much  repugnance  was  anticipated  on 
her  part:  but  that,  it  was  thought,  might  be  subdued  by  the 
consentient  efforts  of  her  council  and  nobility,  j: 

Murray  assembled  the  Scottish  parliament,  and 

Murray  op-     while  he  affected  to  speak  in  favour  of  the  libcra- 

pUn.*    ^        ^^^^  ^^  Mary,  employed  all  his  influence  to  prc- 

Juiy25.       vent  it.     The  articles  devised  by  the  English 

council  were  rejected:  even  a  motion  to  appoint 
judges^  who  might  examine  the  validity  of  the  queen's  mar- 
riage with  Bothwell  was  negatived.  Maitland  saw  the  per- 
fidy of  the  regent:  as  soon  as  his  favourite  plan  was  defeated, 
he  began  to  fear*  for  his  own  safety,  and  sought  an  asylum 
amongst  the  clansmen  of  his  friend  the  earl  of  Athol.§ 

An  envoy,  with  the  narrative  of  the  proceed- 
M^totld  '"?*  ^^  ^^®  Scottish  parliament,  found  Elizabeth 
'aup.IS.       ^^  Farnham,  and  it  was  immediately  whispered 

among  the  ladies  at  court,  that  Mary  and  Norfolk 
were  secretly  contracted  to  each  other.  ||     Though  Leicester 

•  Anderson,  iii.  50 — 55.     Hardwick  papers,  i.  189 — 194. 

t  Hayncs,  5§0. 

i  Haynes,  549.     Anderson,  iii.  62,  63.     Camden,  i.  187. 

4  Anderson,  iii.  71.  Cabala,  155,  156.  On  tliis  the  duke  remarked:  "he 
(Murray)  hathe  a  new  fkmrke  in  hys  eye,  no  lesse  than  a  kyn^dom:  God 
send  hyme  suche  luke  as  others  have  hade,  that  hathc  foUowyd  his  cowrse." 
Haynes,  522. 

I  Murray  informed  the  queen  that  the  Scots  would  not  consent  to  the  re- 
stitution of  Mary  in  any  manner.  Elizabeth  was  displeased,  for  she  began 
to  wish  her  out  of  the  realm,  upon  conditions  to  avoid  peril.  Norfolk's 
marriage  with  her  might  succeed,  if  Elizabeth  would  approve,  says  Cecil, 
"but  I  wish  myself  as  free  from  the  consideration  thereof,  as  I  have  been 
from  the  intellig^ence  of  the  devising  thereof."    Cabala,  169. 
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was  urged,  though  he  promised  to  represent  the  whole  matter 
to  the  queen  he  delayed.  Elizabeth  invited  the  duke  to  din-  • 
ner:  and  as  she  rose  from  table,  advised  him  to  beware  on 
what  pillow  he  should  rest  his  head.  This  ominous  allusion 
alarmed  him  and  his  friends:  Leicester  again  promised,  and 
again  delayed:  and  the  court  proceeded  to  Tichfield,  where 
Elizabeth  was  informed  that  her  favourite  was  confined  to  his 
bed  by  a  sudden  and  dangerous  indisposition.  She  hastened 
to  visit  him:  and  received  from  him,  as  she  sate  by  his  bed- 
side, a  confession  interrupted  with  sighs  and  tears,  of  his  in- 
gratitude and  disloyalty  in  having  without  her  knowledge  at- 
tempted to  marry  her  rival  to  one  of  her  subjects.* 

Leicester  was  soon  forgiven  by  the  lovcrsick  queen:  Nor- 
folk was  severely  reprimanded,  and  forbidden  on  his  alle- 
giance ever  more  to  entertain  the  project.  He  assented  with 
cheerfulness:  but  soon  observed,  that  whenever  he  came  into 
the  presence  of  the  queen,  she  met  his  eye  with  looks  of  dis- 
dain and  anger:  that  the  courtiers  avoided  his  company,  and 
that  Leicester  treated  him  as  an  enemy.  Hoping  to  mollify 
the  queen  by  letters  of  submission  and  the  intercession  of  his 
friends,  he  retired  from  court:  as  did  also  the 
earls  of  Arundel  and  Pembroke.  The  duke  pro-  ^^** 
mised  to  return  within  a  week:  but  he  proceeded  to  London, 
and  from  London  to  Eenninghall  in  Norfolk.  Thence  he 
wrote  to  the  queen,  attributing  his  absence  to  his  fear  of  her 
resentment  But  suspicions  of  his  loyalty  had  by  this  time 
been  infused  into  her  mind :  she  sent  him  a  peremptory  order 
to  return  without  delay,  and  joined  the  earl  of  Huntingdon 
and  the  viscount  Hereford,  in  coinnrission  with  the  earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  for  the  more  secure  custody  of  the  queen  of 
Scot8.t 

A  short  time  before,  Paris,  a  page  concerned  in  the  mur- 
der of  Darnley,  had  been  apprehended.  Elizabeth,  under  the 
persuasion  that  he  could  make  important  disclosures,  request- 
ed that  h& might  be  sent  to  London:  but  he  was 
already  executed,  and  in  place  of  the  prisoner,         ^^' 
she  received  two  depositions,  said  to  have  been  made  by  him 
before  his  trial.     In-  the  first,  he  charged  M ait- 
land  as  the  contriver  of  the  pPot :  Argyle,  Hunt-      •    "^' 
ley,  and  Balfour,  as  accomplices;  and  Morton,  Kuthven  and 
Lindsay,  as  the  supporters  of  Bothwell:  in  the 
second,  he  described  Mary  as  privy  and  assent-         "^' 
ing  to  the  murder.     It  was  at  a  time  when  Murray  sought  to 

•  Camden,  i.  188.     Haynes,  546.  1 

t  Camden,  ibid.     Haynesi,  621.     Cabala,  163.  } 
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prevent  the  intrigues  of  Maitland  in  favour  of  the  Scottish 
queen.    Having  inveigled  the  secretary  to  attend  a  couacil  at 

Stirling,  he  placed  him  under  arrest^  and  named 

^^P^*  '       a  day  for  his  trial.  In  this  situation  attempts  were 

made  to  render  him  the  accuser  of  Norfolk.     He-refused,* 

and  Murray  acted  the  part  of  a  traitor.  He  sent 
Norfolk  is  the  duke's  letters  to  the  queen,  with  a  protesta- 
sent  to  the  ^Jqjj  respecting  himself,  that  he  had  not  originally 
Ocus?  devised  the  project,  nor  would  ever  have  assents 

Oct.  10.  ed  to  it,  had  he  not  been  compelled  by  motives 

of  personal  safety.  Elizabeth  ordered  the  ^uke 
on  his  return  to  court,  to  be  committed  to  the  Tower,  the 
earls  of  Leicester,  Arundel,  and  Pembroke,  to  be  excluded 
from  her  presence,  and  the  bishop  of  Ross,  the  lord  Lumley, 
and  some  others,  to  be  placed  under  arrest.  All  were  sub- 
jected to  that  rigorous  system  of  examination  which  was 
then  in  use.  A  series  of  ensnaring  questions  was  proposed 
to  each  individual  in  private,  and  he  was  told  that  his  only 
hope  of  mercy  depended  on  the  veracity  of  his  answers. 
The  different  confessions  were  then  compared;  the  collatioa 
suggested  new  questions,  to  explain  discrepancies,  to  call 
forth  additional  information,  and  to  draw  the  prisoners  Jnto 
accusations  of  each  other.  Thus  the  interrogatories  were  mul- 
tiplied, till  the  prosecutors  had  sifted  every  suspicious  cir- 
cumstance, and  had  convinced  themselves  either  of  the  guilt 
or  of  the  innocence  of  the  accused.  Of  the  examinations  on 
this  occasion,  many  are  still  extant;t  and  from  them  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  duke  and  his  friends  entertained  no  traitorous  or 
disloyal  intention;  though  their  presumption,  in  treating  with 
a  foreign  princess  on  such  a  subject,  and  in  such  circum- 
stances, was  calculated  to  offend  the  feelings,  and  to  discon- 
cert the  measures  of  their  sovereign. 

But  the  attention  of  the  ministers  was  soon 
Conspiracy  occupied  by  a  much  more  alarming  project  The 
Mary.  Scottish  queen  had  many  friends  in  the  northern 

counties.  To  men  of  warm  and  generous  feelings, 
the  spectacle  of  a  young,  a  beautiful  and  accomplished  prin- 
cess, drawn  within  the  borders  by  the  promises,  and  then 
imprisoned  by  the  jealousy  of  a  female  relative,  could  not 
fail  of  being  an  interesting  object  Those  who  approached 
her,  were  won  by  the  elegance  of  her  manners,  and  the  charms 

*  Laing,  ii.  295—318.  **  He  has  flatly  (denied  to  me  to  be  in  any  sort  the 
accuser  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk."  Murray  to  Cecil,  apud  Chalmers,  ii.  4$3. 
On  the  day  of  his  trial  his  friends  assembled  in  such  numbers,  that  the  re* 
gent  pot  off  the  trial  for  an  indeterminate  period.    Laing,  ii.  326. 

t  Hayncs,  534—536.  541—549. 
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of  her  conversation:  and  all  departed  from  her  presence  com* 
passionating  her  misfortunes,  and  disposed  to  favour  her 
cause. "^^  The  advocates  of  her  right  to  the  succession,  con- 
demned the  selfish  policy  which  sought  to  weaken  that  right 
by  the  defamation  of  her  character;  and  the  professors  of 
the  ancient  creed  looked  on  her  as  a  martyr,  suffering  for  her 
attachment  to  the  faith  of  her  fathers.  During  the  summer 
she  had  received  many  offers  of  service  from  naen,  who,  in 
the  true  spirit  of  chivalry,  were  willing  to  risk  their  lives 
and  fortunes  to  rescue  an  injured  queen  from  the  power  of 
her  persecutors.  These  she  refused,  through  the  cautious 
advice  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  But  the  disgrace  of  that 
nobleman  extinguished  her  hopes:  the  appointment  of  two, 
whom  she  considered  as  her  sworn  enemies,  to  be  her  keep- 
ers, agitated  her  with  violent  apprehensions  for  her  life.  She 
despatched  secret  messages  to  the  earl  of  Westmoreland, 
who^  wife  was  the  sister  of  Norfolk,  and  to  the  earl  of 
Northumberland,  who.  had  received  many  affronts  from  the 
council;  and  through  these  earls  to  Egremont  RatcUffe, 
brother  of  the  earl  of  Sussex,  to  Leonai'd  Dacres,  the  uncle 
of  the  late  lord  Dacres,  to  the  Nortons,  Markenfields,  Tem- 
pests, and  all  who  liad  formerly  made  to  her  the  tender  of 
their  services. t  The  precise  terms  of  these  messages  were 
never  ascertained:  the  result  proves  that  she  reminded  them 
of  their  promises,  and  besought  them  to  liberate  her  from 
the  power  of  her  enemies. 

During  the  month  of  October  an  unusual  fer- 
ment  was  visible  in  the  counties  of  York,  Dur-    westmore- 
ham,  and  Northumberland:   and  the  court  was    land  and 
repeatedly  alarmed  with  rumours  of  rebellion,    Northum- 
which    could  never  be  traced  to  any  authentic    heriandm 
source,  j:    The  earl  of  Susse^t  communicated  the 

•  *•  If  I  might  give  advice,"  says  White  to  Cecil  "  there  shall  be  vcrray 
few  subjects  in  this  land  have  accesse  to,  or  conferens  with  this  Ladie. 
For  besyd,  that  she  is  a  goodly  personadg^  (and  yet  in  trouthe  not  com- 
parable to  our  souverain)  she  hath  withall  an  alluring  grace,  a  prety  Scot- 
tiahe  speeche,  and  a  serching  wit  clowded  with  myldness.  Fame  might 
move  some  to  releve  her,  and  glory  joined  to  gain,  might  stir  others  to 
adventare  rooche  for  hir  sake."    Haynes,  511. 

f  Mary  said  openly  Cecil  **  was  her  enemy,  and  would  cause  her  to  be 
made  away. "  Haynes,  511.  She  wrote  to  have  Huntingdon  and  Hereford 
removed:  the  first  had  an  interest  in  her  death,  the  other  had  said  at  table 
the  duke  of  Norfolk  should  be  *<cut  shorter  er  it  weare  long."  Murdin, 
50.     Both  wrote  in  their  own  vindication.     Haynes,  532. 

^  Dr.  Nicholas  Morton,  formerly  a  prebendary  of  York,  had  visited  the 
northern  counties  in  the  spring  of  this  year.  He  came  from  Rome  with  the 
title  of  apostolical  penitentiaiy .  The  object  of  his  mission  appears  to  have 
been  to  impart  to  the  catholic  priests  as  from  the  pope,  those  faculties  and 
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iaformation  to  the  earls  of  Northumberland  aad  Westmore- 
land, and  was  satisfied  with  the  apparent  loyalty  and  siocerity 
of  their  answers.  In  a  few  days  his  suspicions  revived:  they 
were  confirmed  by  the  refusal  of  the  two  lords  to  obey  his 
invitation  to  York.  Still  Northumberland  balanced  between 
the  danger  to  himself,  and  his(  engagement  to  Mary:  Uit  be 
was  suddenly  awakened  from  hiis  irresolution,  by  a  real  er 
Not  14        f^^^gi^^d  alarm  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  that  m 

armed  force  was  on  its  march  to  apprehend  him 

^t  Topcliffe.     He  rose,  and  repaired  in  haste  to  the  castle  of 

Branspeth,  where  the  earl  of  Westmoreland,  notwithstanding 

the  entreaties  of  Norfolk,  had  already  called  around  hin  aome 

Not  16       hundreds  of  his  friends  .and  tenants.     The  nest 

day,  the  banner  of  insurrection  was  unfurled.* 
Proclama^  The  real  object  of  the  insurgents  was,  to  mardi 

tion  in  fa*  to  Tutbury,  to  liberate  the  queen  of  Scots,  and  to 
^°Sf  ^  extort  from  Elizabeth,  a  declaration  that  Mary 
^r^iP'        was  next  heir  to  the  throne.     But  to  inerease 

their  numbers,  they  addressed  a  proclamation  to 
all  persons  professing  the  catholic  faith,  calling  on  them  to 
unite  in  this  attempt  to  redress  the  national  grievances^  re- 
store the  ancient  worship,  and  protect  from  ruin  the  old 
nobility  of  the  realm.  Much  was  expected  from  this  appeal 
to  the  religious  feelings  of  the  people.  <<  There  are  not,^' 
says  Sadler,  ^<  in  all  this  country  ten  gentlemen  that  do  favour 
and  allow  of  her  majesty's  proceedings  in  the  cause  of  rdi* 
gion."t  Occasionally,  indeed,  some  of  them  attended  the 
established  worship,  that  they  might  escape  the  grievooi 
penalties  threatened  by  the  law:  but  this  very  conformity, 

that  juriadiction  which  they  could  no  lon^r  receiTe  in  the  regtilar  manner 
from  their  bishops.  Camden  sajrs  that  he  urged  the  northern  gentlemen 
to  rebellion,  and  had  been  sent  to  infonn  them,  that  the  pontiff  had  deposed 
thequeen^  on  account  of  heresy:  (Camden,  194.)  but  he  could  only  inform 
them,  that  a  bull  of  deposition  was  in  preparation:  f«r  It  was  not  signed  or 
published  till  the  next  year.  ()f  his  activity,  however,  in  promoting  the 
insurrection,  there  can  be  little  doubt.  The  Nortons  and  Markenfiekb 
were  his  relatives.  His  father  and  Markenfteld's  father  bad- married  two 
sisters.     Strype,  ii.  389. 

*  It  appears  that  the  leaders,  before  the  insurrection,  assembled  several 
clergymen*  and  put  to  them  the  question,  whether  the  unjust  arrest,  and 
imprisonment  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  would  not  justify  them  in  taking  up 
arms  in  defence  of  their  liberties,  and  of  the  ancient  nobilitv  of  the  realm. 
The  opinions  were  divided.  Murdin,  221, — A  few  days  before  the  insnr-. 
rection,  Northumberland  and  his  countess  went  to  Went  worth  house.  The 
latter  sought  to  introduce  herself  in  disguise  as  a  nurse  to  Baslian's  wife  in 
child-bed.  Had  she  succeeded,  she  meant  to  exchange  clothes  with  MaTjr, 
that  the  latter  might  escape.  Chalmers,  from  a  letter  in  the  paper  office, 
i.  345. 

t  Sadler,  ii.  55.     The  proclamation  is  in  Strype,  i.  547.     .See  note  (Q)- 
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extorted  in  opposition  to  cooBcience^  exasperated  their  dis- 
'  content  They  saw  around  them  examples  of  successful 
insarrection  in  the  cause  of  religious  liberty.  The  calvinists 
of  Scotland  had  established  their  own  creed,  in  defiance  of  all 
opposition;  the  calvinists  of  France  had  thrice  waged  war 
against  their  own  sovereign:  both  had  been  aided  with  men 
and  money  by  the  queen  of  England.  If  this  were  lawful  to 
other  religionists,  why  might  not  they  also  draw  the  sword, 
and  claim  the  rights  of  conscience? 

As  the  insurgents  advanced,  they  burnt  the  bible 
and  the  book  of  common  prayer  in  the  cathedral     The  insur- 
*  of  Durham,  and  re-established  the  mass  at  Rippon.     ^^^  '^' 
Their  standard   represented  the  Saviour,  with      Nov.  16. 
blood  streaming  from  his  wounds,  and  was  borne      ^^y  ^g 
by  Norton,  an  aged  gentleman,  whose  gray  locks 
and  enthusiastic  air  aroused  the  feelings,  and  commanded  the 
respect  of  the  beholders.     On  Clifford  moor  they  mustered 
their  forces,  and  held  a  council  of  war.     The  Spanish  am- 
bassador had  informed  them,  that  they  must  not  look  for 
assistance  to  him,  but  to  the  duke  of  Alva,  in  Flanders:*  the 
catholic  gentlemen,  instead  of  listening  to  their  appeal,  had 
joined  the  royal  banner  under  the  earl  of  Sussex,?  and  the 
council  had  ordered  two  armies  to  be  collected,  one  before 
them  in  the  south,  another  in  their  rear  to  the  north.     They 
abandoned  their  design  of  liberating  the  queen  of  Scots,  and 
with  7000  men  hastened  back  to  Raby  castle.       ^     ^s 
Two  days  later  Mary  was  removed,  for  greater 
security,  from  Tutbury  to  the  city  of  Coventry. 

The  sudden  retreat  of  the  insurgents  com- 
pelled sir  George  Bowes,  the  commander  of  the     Thcysolicit 
royalists,  to  throw  himself  into  Barnard  Castle,     *J®  *^^k^- 
which  surrendered  at  the  end  of  ten  days.     In     lords*      ^^ 
the  interval  the  two  earls  had  taken  possession       Dec.  10. 
of  Hartlepool,  to  open  a  communication  with  the 

*  They  applied  both  to  him  and  the  pontiff,  to  aid  them  in  the  restora- 
tion of  the  catliolic  worship:  but  their  applications  were  too  late.  "  No- 
bititfttem  tuam  hortamur''  (says  Pius  to  Alxa)  "  et  quo  majore  animi  nostri 
studio  possumus  rogamus,  ut,  si  hoc  charissimi  in  Christo  iilii  nostri  His- 
paniarum  regps  catholici  voluntate  et  commodo  facere  potest,  quidquid  ad 
eas  copias  (of  the  insurgents)  yel  tuendas,  vel  augendas,  vel  adjuvandas 
conferre  valet,  id  ne  practermittere  velit."  Laderchi,  iii.  230.  But  the 
records  at  Simancas  show,  tliat  Alva  always  dissuaded  Philip  from  sending 
aid  to  the  discontented  in  England. 

t  *'  I  fynde  the  gentilmen  of  this  countrey,  though  the  most  parte  of 
them  be  well  affected  to  the  cause  which  the  rebel  Is  make  the  colour  of 
their  rebellion,  yet  in  outwarde  shew  well  affected  to  smre  your  majestic 
trewly  against  them."     Sadler,  Nov.  26.  Vol.  ii.  43. 
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Spanish  Netherlands;*  and  had  despatched  messengers  into 
different  counties,  to  solicit  aid  from  the  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen, distinguished  by  their  attachment  to  the  ancient  faith, 
or  known  to  abet  the  cause  of  the  queen  of  Scots.  In  their 
new  manifesto  they  no  longer  talked  of  the  reformatioa  of 
religion,  but  of  the  necessity  of  determining  the  succession  to 
the  crown.  '  This,  they  observed,  had  been  the  object  of  the 
ancient  nobility  of  the  realm:  but  had  been  defeated  by  the 
pernicious  counsels  of  the  queen's  confidential  advisers,  who 
sought  to  maintain  their  own  power,  by  taking  the  lives  and 
liberties  of  their  adversaries.  Hence  they  had  determined 
to  oppose  force  to  force,  and  committing  themselves  to  the 
nfiercy  of  the  Almighty,  earnestly  solicited  the  assistance  of 
all  who  regarded  the  welfare  of  the  realm,  or  the  preservation 
No    29        ^^  ^®  ancient  nobility.     The  earl  of  Derby  was 

the  first  to  apprehend  the  messenger,  and  send  his 
letters  to  the  queen:  the  example  was  followed  by  many 
others:  and  Elizabeth,  affected  by  the  loyalty  of  their  con- 
duct, returned  thanks  to  God,  who  had  given  her  such  loving 
and  dutiful  subjects.! 

A  month  had  elapsed  since  the  insurgents  first 
J^^y  °*®  unsheathed  the,  sword,  and  still  Susseic.  the 
]gnd,  queen's  lieutenant,  remained  stationary  at  YorL 

By  many  it  was  said  that  he  maintained  a  secret 
correspondence  with  the  two  earls:  and  Elizabeth  herself  be- 
gan to  entertain  suspicions  of  his  loyalty.     Sir  Ralph  Sadler, 
Nov.  18.       proceeded  to  York  with  the  title  of  treasurer  of 

the  army,  to  act  as  a  spy  on  the  conduct  of  the 
lieutenant;  and  a  captain  Styrley,  was  suborned  to  introduce 
himself  as  a  friend  to  the  earl  of  Westmoreland  at  Branspeth. 
Sussex,  however,  proved  a  loyal  but  cautious  commander. 
The  principal  portion  of  his  army  consisted  of  catholic  gentle- 
men and  their  tenants,  whom  duty  or  interest  had  ranged 
under  the  royal  standard:  and  without  additional  force,  he 
hesitated  to  venture  a  battle,  the  loss  of  which  might  be 
followed  by  the  rising  of  the  whole  country4     On  this  ac- 

*  Sadler,  52.  The  surrender  of  Hartlepool,  gave  great  uneasiness  to 
Cedl.     Ibid.  53. 57. 

t  Haynes,  563 — 565.  Murdin,  38.  Camden,  194.  Sadler,  ii.  34. 
''The  queen's  majesty  hath  had  a  notable  tryal  of  her  whole  realm  and  sub- 
jects in  this  time,  wherein  she  hath  had  service  readily  of  aU  sorts,  without 
respect  of  religion."    Cecil  to  Norris.     Cabala,  180. 

t  Sadler,  ii.42. 73.  78.  Haynes,  553.  558.  569.  I  suspect,  that  the  spy  cap- 
tain StyMey,*  was  the  same  person  as  is  called  captain  Shurley  in  Norton's 
speech  at  his  execution,  if  so,  he  appears  to  have  been  an  active  agent  in 
plotting  the  rebellion.  Norton  declared  tliat  "  he  was  the  cause  of  his 
death."     Howell's  State  Trials,  i.  1085. 
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count  he  waited  for  the  arrival  of  the  lord  admiral  and  the 
earl  of  Warwick,  who  led  an  army  of  12,000  men/raised  in 
the  southern  counties:  and  then,  keeping  a  day's      ^^    _ 
march  in  advance,  he  proceeded  towards  the  in- 
surgents, whose  force  was  daily  diminished  by  desertion, 
and  whose  expectations  had  been  disappointed  by  the  apathy 
of  the  catholics,  and  the  indolence  of  the  duke  of  Alva.     A 
pretended  friend  warned  them  of  the  approach  of  the  royal- 
ists, whom  he  represented  as  90,000  strong:  all  idea  of  re* 
sistance  was  abandoned:  they  retired  from  Bran--     ^^^^  ^^ 
speth  to  Hexham :  the  footmen  dispersed :  the 
horse  about  five  hundred  men  hastened  to  Na-      ^     ^i 
worth  castle,  and  from  Naworth,  fled  across  the 
borders  into  Liddisdale,  escorted  by  thefr  allies,  three  hun- 
dred Scottish  horse,  the  partisans  of  Mary.'*' 

It  was  in  vain  tiiat  Elizabeth  demanded  the 
immediate  surrender  of  the  fugitives.  Murray,  Execu-. 
bv  threats  and  money,  j)revailed  on  Hector 
Grseme,  of  Harlow,  to  give  up  the  earl  of  Northumberland: 
yet  he  did  not  dare  to  send  the  captive  to  England,  but  con- 
fined him  in  tRe  castle  of  Lochlevin..  The  countess,  with  the 
earl  of  Westmoreland,  Ratclifie,  Norton,  Markenfield,  Swin- 
burn,  Tempest,  and  the  other  exiles  were  safe  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  border  clans  of  Hume,  Scot,  Kerr,  Maxwell,  and 
Johnstone,  whose  chiefs  set  at  defiance  the  authority  of  the 
regent,  and  the  threats  of  the  English  queen.t  These,  in  a 
short  time,  were  all  safely  conveyed  to  the  continent:  but 
their  unfortunate  followers  in  England  felt  the  whole  weight 
of  the  royal  vengeance.  All  who  possessed  lands,  or  chattels^ 
were  reserved  tor. trial,  that  the  forfeitures,  consequent  on 
their  attainders,  mieht  indemnify  the  queen  for  the  expenses 
of  the  campaign :  the  poorer  classes  were  abandoned  to  the 

•  Sadler,  ii.  63,  64.     Cabala,  170,  171. 

t  Cabala,  171.  Hajmes,  373.  Lodge,  it.  28.  Sadler,  ii.  95.  101.  A 
letter  from  Constable,  a  spy,  g^ves  an  interesting^  account  of  the  borderers. 
**  At  9upper  1  hard  vox  populi,  that  the  lord  reg^ent  would  not  for  his 
owne  honor,  nor  for  th'onor  of  his  cpuntrey  deliver  th'earls,  if  he  had  them 
both,  unless  it  were  to  have  there  quene  delivered  to  him,  and  if  he  would 
%grc  to  make  that  change,  the  borderers  would  stirt  up  in  his  contrary,  and 
rescue  both  the  quene  and  the  lords  fh>m  him:  for  the  like  shame  was 
^evet  done  in  Scotland:  and  that  he  durst  better  eate  his  own  luggs  than 
come  again  to  sake  Farniherst.  Hector  of  Th'arlowe's  (he  had  betrayed 
Northumberland)  head  was  washed  to  be  eaten  among  us  at  supper."  Sad- 
ler, i(t.'  IIB.  If  we  believe  Ross,  Murray  had  actually  made  the  offer  of  ex- 
change by  two  successive  messengers:  but  Ross,  with  the  foreign  ambassa- 
don^  prevented  it  by  their  remonstrances.     Anderson,  iii.  S3,  M. 
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execution  of  niartiai  law;  and  between  Newcastle  and  Wether- 
by,  a  district  of  sixty  miles  in  length,  and  forty  in  breadth, 
there  was  not  a  town  or  village  in  which  some  of  the  inhabi- 
tants did  not  expire  on  the  gibbet  The  survivors  were  at 
length  pardoned,  but  on  condition,  that  they  should  take  not 
dliiy  the  oath  of  allegiance,  but  also  that  of  supremacy.* 

When  the  queen's  lieutenant  had  taken  ample 
Queen's  vengeance  on  the  rebels,  she  was  advised  to  pub- 
^^  lish  a  proclamation,  declaratory  of  her  past  pro- 

ceedings, and  present  intentions.  In  it  she  ob- 
served, that  many  had  been  drawn  into  rebellion  by  false  as- 
sertions of  desiening  men,  who  attributed  to  her  an  intention 
of  persecuting  for  religious  opinions.  She  therefore  declared, 
that  she  claimed  no  other  ecclesiastical  authority  than  had 
been  due  to  her  predecessors Nthat  she  pretended  no  right  to 
define  articles  of  faith,  to  change  ancient  ceremonies,  former- 
ly adopted  by  the  catholic  and  apostolic  church,  or  to  minis- 
ter the  word  or  the  sacraments  of  God :  but  that  she  con- 
ceived it  her  duty  to  take  care  that  all  estates  under  her  rule 
should  live  in  the  faith  and  obedience  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, to  see  all  laws,  ordained  for  that  end,  duly  observed, 
and  to  provide  that  the  church  be  governed  and  taught  by 
-archbishops,  bishops,  and  ministers.  Moreover,  to  do  away 
all  doubts  arising  from  false  reports,  she  assured  her  people 
that  she  meant  not  to  molest  them  for  religious  opinions,  pro- 
vided^ they  did  not  gainsay  the  scriptures,  or  the  creed  apos- 
tolic and  catholic,  nor  for  m^itters  of  religious  ceremony,  as 
long  as  they  should  outwardly  conform  to  the  laws  of  the 
realm,  which  enforced  the  frequentation  of  divine  service  in 
the  ordinary  churches.! 

No  one  had  been  more  deeply  implicated  in 
Ruing^of  ^i^g  project  for  the  liberation  of  Mary  than  Leo- 
Dsusres.  ^^^^  Dacres,  the  male  representative  of  the  noble 

family  of  the  Dacres  of  Gillsland.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  rebellion  he  left  the  court  to  raise  men, 
avowedly  for  the  service  of  Elizabeth,  but  with  the  intention 
of  joining  the  two  earls.  Their  disorderly  flight  from  Hex- 
ham io  Naworth,  convinced  him  that  the  cause  was  des- 
perate. He  hung  upon  their  rear,  made  a  number  of  prison- 
ers, and  obtained  among*  his  neighbours  the  praise  of  dis- 
tinguished ioyalty4     ^^^1^  ^^  council  was  better  acquainted 

*  8trype,  552.  Stow,  664.  The  bishop  of  Durham  writes,  thiit  ia  that 
county  tlie  sheiiflT  cannot  procure  juries,  "  the  number  of  offendtr^  .it  so 
g^ete,  that  few  innocent  are  left  to  trie  the  giltie.'*    Sadler,  ii.  95,  note. 

t  Haynes,  501.     See  note  (Q). 

t  Cabala,  171.     Sadler,  li.  114. 
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with  his  real  character;  and  the  earl  of  Sussex 

Jan.  18. 


received  orders  to  apprehend  him  secretly,  oh  a         ^^"^' 


charge  of  high  treason.  This  probably  was  the 
cause  that  we  find  him,  within  the  space  of  a  month,  braving, 
single  handed,  the  authority  of  his  sovereign.  At  his  call, 
three  thousand  English  borderers  ranged  themselves  und^ 
the  scollopshells,  the  well-known  banner  of  the  ^^^^  ^ 
Dacres.  They  met  the  royal  army,  commanded 
by  lord  Hunsdon,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Gelt.  Leo* 
nard  displayed^  in  the  battle,  the  courage  of  a  warrior  and 
the  abilities  of  a  leader;  and  though  he  was  defeated,  h!s  op- 
ponent had  not  to  boast  of  an  easy  or  bloodless  victory.  He 
found  an  asylum  first  in  Scotland,  and  afterwards  in  Flan- 
ders.* 

It  is  probable  that  the  hopes  of  Dacres  were    1^,,^^ 
excited  by  the  intelligence  received  from  Scot-    across  the 
land.   Murray  had  fallen  a  victim  to  private  ven-     borders. 
geance:  he  had  been  shot  in  the  streets  of  Lin-        ^^^\ 
lithgow  by  Hamilton,  of  Bothwellhaugh,  whose      ''*'*•  ^' 
wife  had  lost  her  reason,' in  consequence  of  the  treatment 
which  she  had  received  from  a  retainer  of  the  regent.     This 
bloody  deed  was  hailed  as  a  victory  by  the  friends  of  the 
Scottish  queen.    That  very  night  the  lairds  of  Ferniherst  and 
Buocleugh,  to  display  their  joy,  crossed  the  English  borders 
in  hostile  array:  the  duke  of  Chastelherault,  and  the  earls  of 
Argyle  and  Huntley,  assumed  the  government,  as  the  lieu- 
tenants of  Mary.     Kirkaldy  admitted  them  into  the  capital; 
and  the  cause  of  the  Scottish  queen  obtained  a  temporary  as- 
cendency over  that  of  her  opponents.     But  Elizabeth,  under 
the  pretence  of  punishing  those  who  had  invaded  her  domin- 
ions, and  ofiered  an  aftylum  to  her  rebels,  ordered 
the  lord  Scroop  to  enter  Scotland  on  the  western,        ^ 
the  earl  of  Sussex  on  the  eastern  coast.     The  clans  of  the 
Johnslones,  Kerrs,  and  Scots,  saw  their  lands  wasted,  their 
houses  and  fortresses  given  to  the  flames:  Hume  castle  and 
Falscastle,  the  property  of  the  lord  Home,  were 
taken,  and  garrisoned  with  Englishmen;  and  the  *^ 

earl  of  Morton,  the  chief  among  the  king's  lords,  aided  by  his 
foreign  allies,  ravased  without  mercy  the  domains  of  the 
Hamiltons,  the  Livingstons,  and  the  other  adherents  of  the 
captive  queen.  They  were  saved  from  utter  ruin  by  the  im- 
portunities of  the  French  ambassador  and  of  the  bishop  of 
Ross.  Elismbeth  recalled  her  forces:  she  even  appeared  to 
waver  between  the  choice  of  a  successor  to  Murray,  and  the 

*  Sadler,  ii.  140.    Camden,  i.  197. 
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liberation  of  Mary :  but  the  escape  of  the  English  reibeU  from 
Scotland  to  Flanders,  rekindled  her  resentment;  she  signifiod 
her  witlrngness,  that  Morton  and  his  friends  should  ^lect  a 
regent;  and  Lennox,  the  grandfather  of  the  young  king,  was, 
at  the  royal  recommendation,. raised  to  that  dignity.* 

In  narrating  these  events,  the  conaequenees 
^7o  "of      ^^  ^^^  detention  of  Mary  in  England,  1  have 
EUzabeth.      Omitted  several  insolated  occurrences,  to  which 
it  will  now  be  necessary  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  reader. — 1.  When  Pius  IV.  ascended  the  papal  throne,  be 
had  sought  by  letters  and  messengers  to  recal  Elizabeth  to 
the  communion  of  the  Roman  church,  and  after- 
iu'^5        wards  invited  her,  like  other  princes,  to  send  am- 
bassadors to  the  council  at  Trent  t    The  attempt; 
was  fruitless:  but,  though  her  obstinacy  might  provoke,  his 
prudence  taught  him  to  suppress,  his  resentment     To  the 
more  fervid  zeal  of  his  successor  Pius  V.  such  caution  appear- 
ed a  dereliction  of  duty.    Elizabeth  had  by  her  conduct  pro- 
claimed herself  the  determined  adversary  of  the  catholic  cause 
in  every  part  of  Europe;  she  had  supported  rebels  against  the 
catholic  sovereigns  in  the  neighbouring  kingdoms;  and  had, 
in  defiance  of  justice  and  decency,  thrown  into  prison  the 
fugitive  queen  of  Scots,  the  last  hope  of  the  British  catholics. 
The  pontiff  considered  himself  bound  to  seek  the  deliverance 
of  the  captive  princess;  he  represented  to  the  kings  of  France 
and  Spain  that  honour,  and  interest,  and  religion  called  on 
them  to  rescue  Mary  from  imprisonment  and  death:  and  the 
moment  he  knew  that  Elizab^tli  had  coinmitted  the  cogni- 
zance of  her  cause  to  the  commissioners  at  York  and  West* 
minster,  he  ordered  the  auditor  Riario  to  commence  proceed- 
ings against  the  English  queen  in  the  papal  court  In  the  act 
of  accusation  it  was  asserted,  that  Elizabeth  had  assumed  the 
title  of  head  of  the  church,  deposed  and  imprisoned  the  ca- 
nonical bishops,  and  instituted  schismatical  prelates  in  their 
sees;  that,  rejecting  the  ancient  worship,  she  had  supported  a 
new  wQrship,  and  received  the  sacrament  after  the  manner  of 
heretics;  and  that  she  had  chosen  known  heretics  for  the  lords 


•  Cabak,  171.  174—178.     Lodge,  li.  42.    Anderson,  iii.  90—96. 

t  Parpalis»  whom  she  knew  was  the  fint  messenger  (Camden,  72);  the 
second,  with  the  invitatioiiy  was  Martinengo.  He  solicited  a  passport, 
through  the  Spanish  ambassador.  On  May  1, 1560,  a  council  was  held,  and 
the  passport  was  refused  for  these  reasons :  The  opening  of  the  coundi  had 
not  been  notified  to  Elizabeth:  it  was  not  a  free  christian  council:  her  pre- 
decessors had  always  refused  access  to  papal  messengers,  when  they 
thought  proper.  She  would  refuse  now,  because  his  presence  might  cause 
disturbance  in  the  realm.  PalUvicin.  ii.  620.  Camden,  84.  Strype,  i.  113. 
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of  her  council,  and  had  imposed  an  oath  derogatory  from  the 
rights  of  the  holy  see.     In  proof  of  these  charges  were  taken 
the  depositions  of  twelve  Englishmen,  exiles  for  their  vtM" 
gion,*  and,  after  several  months,  the  judges  pronounced  their 
opinion  that  she  had  incurred  the  canonical  penalties  of  heresy, 
A  bull  was  prepared,  in  which  the  pope,  after  an  enumeration 
of  her  offences,  was  made  to  pronounce  her  guilty  of  heresy, 
to  deprive  her  of  her  <' pretended''  right  to  the  crown  of 
England,  and  to  absolve  her  English  subjects  from  their  alle* 
giance.     Still,  forcible  objections  were  urged  against  the  pro- 
ceeding, and  Pius  himself  hesitated  to  confirm  it  with  his 
signature.    At  length  the  intelligence  arrived  of  the  failure 
of  the  insurrection:  ft  was  followed  by  an  account  of  the  se<* 
vere  punishment  inflicted  on  the  northern  catholics,  of  whom 
DO  fewer  than  eight  hundred  were  said  to  have  perished  by 
the  hands  of  the  executioners:  and  the  pontiff,  on 
the  25th  of  February,  signed  the  bull,  and  order-       Feb  35 
ed  its  publication.    Several  copies  were  sent  to 
the  duke  of  Alva,  with  a  request  that  he  would       ^     _ 
make  them  known  in  the  sea-ports  of  the  Nether- 
lands; and  by  the  duke  some  of  these  were  forwarded  to  the 
Spanish  ambassador  in  England.!    Early  in  the 
morning  of  the  fifteenth  of  May,  one  was  seen    l^arinj  »c- 
afiSxed  to  the  gates  of  the  bishop  of  London's  re-    p^Hra 
sidence  in  the  capital.    The  council  was  surpris-      ^i^y  15. 
ed  and   irritated:  a  rigorous  search  was  made 
through  the  inns  of  law;  and  another  copy  of  the  bull  was 
found  in  the  chamber  of  a  student  of  Lincoln^s  inn,  who  ac- 
knowledged, on  the  rack,  that  he  had  received  it  from  a  per- 
son of  the  name  of  Felton.     Felton  resided  near  Southwark, 
a  gentleman  of  large  property  and  considerable  acquirements; 
but  his  temper  was  ungovernable,  and  his  attachment  to  the 
creed  of  his  fathers  approached  to  enthusiasm^    On  his  appre- 
hension he  boldly  confessed,  that  he  had  set  up  the  bull;  re- 
fused, even  under  torture,  to  disclose  the  names  of  his  accom- 
plices and  abettors;  and  suffered  the  death  of  a 
traitor,  glorying  in  the  deed,  and  proclaiming         ^^'  * 
himself  a  martyr  to  the  papal  supremacy.     But,  though  he 
gave  the  queen  on  the  scaffold  no  other  title  than  that  of  the 
pretender,  he  asked  her  pardon,  if  he  had  injured  her;  and  in 

*  The  witnenes  were  Goldwell,  the  deprived  bishop  of  St  Asaph,  Shel- 
ley, prior  of  Sti  John's,  Clennock,  bishop  elect  of  Bangor,  Morton,  preben- 
diinr  of  York,  Henshawy  rector  of  Lincoln  college,  Daniel,  dean  of  Here- 
ford, Bromboroiigh,  Hall,  and  Kirton,  doctors  of  divinity,  and  three  others, 
fiecchetti,  xii.  105. 

t  Ibid.  107.      * 
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token  that  he  bore  her  no  malice,  sent  her  as  a  present,  by 
the  earl  of  Sussex,  a  diamond  ring,  which  he  drew  from  his 
finger,  of  the  value  of  four  hundred  pounds.* 

If  the  pontiff  promised  himseff  any  particular 
^^^?^  benefit  from  this  measure,  the  result  must  have 
revocation,      disappointed   his  expectations.     The   time  was 

gone  by,  when  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican  could 
shake  the  thrones  of  princes.  By  foreign  powers  the  bull 
was  suffered  to  sleep  in  silence:  among  the  English  catholics^ 
it  served  only  to  breed  doubts^  dissention,  and  dismay.  Many 
contended  that  it  had  been  issued  by  incompetent  authority; 
others  that  it  could  not  bind  the  natives,  till  it  should  be  car- 
ried into  actual  execution  by  some  foreign  power:  all  agreed 
that  it  was  in  their  regard  an  imprudent  and  cruel  expedieot, 
which  rendered  theni  liable  to  the  suspicion  of  disloyalty,  and 
afforded  their  enemies  a  pretence  to  brand  them  with  the  name 
of  traitors.  To  Elizabeth,  however,  though  she  affected  to  ridi- 
cule the  sentence,  it  proved  a  source  of  considerable  uneasines 
and  alarm.  She  persuaded  herself  that  it  was  connected  with 
some  plan  of  foreign  invasion  and  domestic  treason. t  She 
complained  of  it  by  her  ambassadors  as  an  insult  to  the  majesty 
of  sovereigns:  and  she  requested  the  emperor  Maximilian  to 

procure  its  revocation.     To  the  solicitations  of 
Jan.  5.        ^^^^  prince,  Pius  answered  by  asking,  whether 

Elizabeth  deemed  the  sentence  valid  or  invalid. 
If  valid,  why  did  she  not  seek  a  reconciliation  with  the  holy 


*  Camden,  211—215.  Bridi^water,  42.  Dodd,  il.  157.  The  goven- 
ment  account  of  his  ezecation  makes  him  repent  of  the  iact.  It  is  in 
Howell's  State  Trials,  1085.  His  wife,  who  had  been  maSd  of  honour  to 
Mary,  and  a  friend  of  Elizabeth,  had  till  her  death  a  license  to  keep  a  priest 
for  her  own  family.  Felton  had  obtained  the  copies  of  the  bull  from  the 
chaplain  of  the  ^Spanish  ambassador,  who  immediately  left  the  kingdoia. 
Becchetti,  lOT. 

f  A  conspiracy  was  detected  in  Norfolk,  about  the  same  time  when  Fel- 
ton set  up  the  bull:  but  there  does  not  appear  any  connexion  between  the 
two.  Three  gentlemen  were  accused  of  a  design  to  invite  Leicester,  Cecil, 
and  Bacon,  to  dinner,  to  seize  them  as  hostages  for  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
who  was  still  in  the  Tower,  and  to  expel  the  foreign  protestants,  who  had 
lately  been  settled  in  the  county.  They  had  a  proclamation  ready,  inveigh- 
ing against  the  wantonness  of  the  court,  and  the  influence  of  new  men, 
(Camden,  215.  Lodge,  iL  46. )  Sooik  afterwards  lord  Morley  retired  to  the 
continent.  It  was  supposed,  that  he  scrupled  to  acknowledge  the  qnetn 
after  the  publication  of  the  bull,  and  the  earl  of  Southampton,  requested  to 
have  on  the  subject,  the  •opinion  of  the  bishop  of  Ross,  who  replied,  that 
there  could  be  no  difficulty;  such  bulls  mus^  before  they  could  bind,  be 
put  in  execution,  and  that  depended  on  foreign  princes,  not  on  private  imfi- 
viduals.  Murdin,  30. 40.  It  appears,  however,  that  Morlev  leA  the  king- 
dom on  another  account:  to  escape  the  prosecutions  with  which  he  wsi 
threatened  for  having  assisted  at  mass.     Hayncs,  6()4,  605,  622. 
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see?  if  invalid,  why  did  she  wish  it  to  be  revoked  ?  As  for 
the  threat  of  personal  revenge,  which  she  held  out,  he  despised 
it  He  had  done  his  duty,  and  was  ready  to  shed  his  blood 
in  the  cause.* 

2.  If,  however,  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain 
refused  to  avail  themselves  of  the  papal  bull,  it    ?*J5J|J^". 
was  not  because  they  had  received  no  cause  of    therUnds.' 
provocatibn.     The  English  ministers  persisted  in 
their  former  policy.    That  they  might  occupy  these  power- 
ful princes  at  home,  they  continually  urged  the  reformers  in 
France  and  the  Netherlands  to  take  up  arms,  and  aided  their 
eflforts  sometimes  covertly  with  money,  sometimes  more 
openly  by  actual  hostilities.     The  discontent  in  the  Nether- 
lands was  at  first  common  to  both  catholics  and  protestants. 
The  natives  had  for  centuries  grown  in  wealth  and  population 
under  the  mild  and  paternal  government  of  the  dukes  of  Bur- 
gundy; but  the  rights  and  franchises  which  they  claimed, 
accorded  not  with  the  arbitrary  notions  of  their  present  sove- 
reign, Philip  of  Spain :  nor  was  it  long  before  every  class  of 
men  began  to  remonstrate:  the  nobility,  that  they  had  been 
deprived  of  their  constitutional  weight  in  the  state;  the  clergy, 
that  the  most  opulent  abbeys,  hitherto  possessed  by  natives, 
had  been  dissolved  to  found  bishoprics,  which  were  bestowed 
on  strangers;  the  reformers,  that  they  were  the  victims  of  a 
sanguinary  persecution;  and  the  laymen  of  both  persuasions, 
that  their  best  and  dearest  privileges  were  invaded  by  the 
illegal  proceedings  of  a  new  tribunal,  formed  after  the  model 
of  the  Spanish  inquisition.     To  put  down  this 
odious  institution,  both  catholics  and  protestants        j^^{ 
bound  themselves  to  each  other  by  the  most  so- 
lemn engagements.    The  compromise,  such  was  the  name 
which  they  gave  to  the  league,  alarmed  the  dutchess  of 
Parma,  the  governess  of  the  proyinces;  she  commanded  the 
inquisitors  to  suspend,  their  proceedings,  and  the  reformers, 
looking  on  this  concession  as  a  victory,  rose  in  arms  for  the 
purpose,  as  they  pretended,  of  extirpating  idolatry,  plundered 
the  churches,  murdered  the  priests,  and  drove  the  monks  and 
nuns  from  their  convents.  Though  the  dutchess,  blending  firm- 
ness with  conciliation,  had  been  able  to  suppress  this  ebullition 
of  popular  fanaticism,  Philip  deemed  her  unequal  to  the  task  of 
supporting  the  sovereign  authority  in  such  turbulent  times: 
and  chose  for  her  successor,  Alvarez,  duke  of  Alva,  whose 
principles  of  passive  obedience  had  recommended  him  to  the 
favour  of  the  king,  and  whose  military  renown  struck  terror 

• 

•  Becchctti,  xii.  107, 108. 
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iolo  the  hetLTis  of  the  fkctious.  The  men  who  bad  been,  if 
not  the  ostensible  leaders^  at  least  the  secret  abettors,  of  the 
preceding  troubles,  were  William,  prince  of  Orange,  and 
the  counts  Egmont  and  Horn;  ail  three  making  open  profes- 
sion of  the  catholic  creed,  though  the  former,  if  he  had  any 

religion  at  all,  was  in  heart  a  protestant.     The 
April.        prince  anticipating  the  vengeance  of  the  king 

had  stolen  away  to  his  principality  of  Nassau. 
.  Egmont  and  Horn  awaited  the  arrival  of  Alva. 

^^'  The  duke  entered  the  Netherlands  at  the  head  of 
fourteen  thousand  men:  in  the  presence  of  this  force  the 
spirit  of  opposition  melted  away:  the  former  edicts  were  coo- 
firmed  by  others  still  more  rigorous:  the  penalties  of  treason 
were  denounced  against  all  who  had  framed  the  compromise, 
or  insulted  the  religion  and  authority  of  their  sovereign;  SDd 
the  two  counts,  in  consequence  of  orders  received  from  Phi- 
lip, were  apprehended  and  imprisoned^ 

3.  The  prince  of  Orange  had  long  been  se- 
NewciTil  cretly  connected  with  the  prince  of  Condi,  and 
France.  ^®  other  protestant  leaders  in  France,  who  afl 

believed,  or  affected  to  believe,  that  at  the  inter- 
view between  the  French  and  Spanish  courts  at  Bayonne,  a 
league  had  been  formed  by  the  catholic  princes  for  the  extir- 
pation, first  of  the  protestants  in  France,  and  then  of  the  pfo- 
testants  in  other  countries.  Of  this  league  no  satisfactory 
evidence  has  ever  been  produced:*  but  the  opinion  of  its  ex- 
istence served  the  purpose  of  those  who  framed  the  report  as 
effectually  as  if  it  had  been  real.  Assuming  the  arrival  of 
the  duke  of  Alva  as  the  first  step  in  the  plan,  Cond£  called  a 
meeting  of  the  Frenbh  protestants,  in  ^hich  it  was  resolved 
to  anticipate  their  enemies,  by  surprising  the  court  at  Moo- 
ceaux.  The  project  was,  however,  discovered,  and  the  king 
escaped  with  difficulty  to  Paris,  in  the  midst  of  a  body  of 
V  28  Swiss  infantry,  who,  marching  in  a  squaie,  re- 
^  pulsed  every  charge  of  the  huguenot  cavalry. 

*  Themeetine  was  solicited  by  the  king^  of  Fnnce,  and  relachtaitly  ac- 
ceded to  by  PbUip.  That  monioch  was  not  present  himself  but  ient  the 
duke  of  Alva  with  his  wife:  whom  he  forbade  to  contract  any  en^^a^emoit, 
without  his  knowled|^  and  assent.  What  passed  between  die  parties  was 
never  known;  and.the  only  account  that  can  be  relied  on,  is  given  by  Stiads, 
o«t  of  a  letter  ftom  Pli^  to  the  archdutcbess  Mai|faret.  He  infomed 
her^  that  the  French  monarch  professed  a  determinatioii  to  support  the  cs- 
thoUc  faiths  that  several  marriages  were  proposed  by  the  queen  mother,  but 
not  concluded;  and  that,  on  account  of  the  embassy  of  the  sultan  to  Charles, 
it  was  proposed  to  him  to  exchange  his  aHi4nce  with  the  Turk  for  one  with 
Spain.  8trada»  I.  iv.  Anno  1565.  See  also  a  dissertation  by  Griifet,  in 
Daniel,  X.  357. 
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The  English  atobasstdor,  Norris^  had  been  deeply  implicated 
in  the  arrangement  of  this  atrocious,  and,  in  reality,  unpro- 
voked attempt:  but  though  the  queen,  as  a  sovereign,  con* 
demned  the   outrage,  Cecil  required  Norris  to    - 
''comfort"  the  insurgents,  and  exhort  them  to 
persevere.*    Thus  a  new  civil  and  religious  war  was  liriited 
up  in  the  heart  of  France:  the  king  found  himself  besieged 
in  his  capital:  and  if  the  insurgents  were  defeated      ^^^  ^q 
in  the  battle  of  St   Denis,  Sie  advantage  was 
dearly  purchased  with  the  death  of  the  constable       Nov.  12. 
Montmorenci.     A  short  pacification  was  con* 
eluded  in  the  spring:!  but  the  interval  was  em-      March  10. 
ployed  by  the  huguenots  to  carry  the  flames  of 
war  into  the  Netherlands;  and  three  thousand  French  protest* 
ants  joined  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  had  now  openly  em* 
braced  the  reformed  faith,  and  had  undertaken  to  expel  the 
Spaniards  from  Belgium.     He  sent  before  him  his 
brother  Louis  of  Nassau,  who  penetrated  into  the  ^^' 

province  of  Groningen.  At  first  a  partial  victory  cheered  him 
with  the  hope  of  more  decisive  success:  but  Alva 
marched  against  him  with  expedition,  burst  into         ""^   ' 
his  intrenchments,  and  dispersed  his  army.     A 
few  days  later  Orange,  with  twenty  thousand  men^  "^' 

crossed  the  Rhine.  But  it  was  in  vain  that  the  prince  ofiered 
battle  to  his  wary  antagonist:  that  he  encamped  and  decamped 
nine-and-twenty  times:  the  vigilance  of  the  duke  was  not  to 
be  surprised:  and  want,  mutiny,  and  desertion,  compelled  the 
prince  to  recross  the  borders,  and  to  disband  his  army,  j: 

During  these  transactions,  Elizabeth's  minis*    g^.^        P 
ters  bad  practised  their  usual  policy.     In  secret    money  gx>. 
they  aided  the  prince  of  Orange:  publicly  they    ing^tothe 
maintained  the  relations  of  amity  with  the  Span-    tlukeof 
ish  monarch.  §     Many  of  the  troops  that  invaded 


*  Cabala,  143.    Davila»  200.     Castelnau,  1.  vi.  c.  4. 

t  Benoit,  38.     Davila,  224. 

t  Meteren,  79.     Strada,  1.  vii.     Bentivoglio,  86.  91. 

§  Mann  was  at  this  time  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Spain.  In  the  be« 
ginnine  of  1568,  he  was  '*  sechided  from  the  use  of  his  omce,  and  removed 
to  a  village  caUed  Bannias,  two  leagues  from  Madrid.'*  In  June,  the  queen 
sent  for  him  home  (Murdin,  764,  765),  The  cause  of  this  treatment  was 
given  out  to  be  the  irreverent  language  which  he  had  used  in  apeaking  of 
the  pope.  (Camden,  175.)  I  suspect  there  was  another  secret  and  more 
important  reason.  It  was  at  the  time  of  the  incarceration  of  the  unfortU' 
nate  Don  Carlos,  the  son  of  Philip,  whose  real  history  will  not  be  known 
till  the  Spanish  government  shall  have  allowed  the  publication  of  the  re- 
cords in  Sinuincas.  From  them  it  will  appear,  that  the  prince  was  charge  d 
not  only  with  a  design  to  murder  his  father,  but  also  with  having  enter  e 
Vol.  VIII.  7 
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the  Netherliindsy  had  bfoen  raided  at  the  iiistigatioii  of  the 
English  agenU  abroad:  maoy  bad  been  paid  with  JBogliah 
money.  But  chance  suppliedan  eaey  meaus  of  inflictiqg  a 
more  severe  wound  on  the  Spanish  iniereat  in  Belgium.  A 
squadron  of  five  sail,  laden  with  specie,  for  the  payment  of 
the  royal  forceny  had  sailed  from  Spain:  and  to  escape  a  hop- 
tile  fleet  belonging  to  the  prince  of  Conde>  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  English  ports.     After  some  hesitation,  it  was  deter- 

mine»d  to  seize  the  money  for  the  use  of  the  queen, 
^*  on  pretence  that  it  belonged  to  certain  Italian 

bankers,  who  had  expc^ed  it  on  specalatioo,  and  might  re- 
ceive from  Elizabeth  as  high  interest,  and  ai*  certain  seeiirity 
as  they  could  obtain  in  other  countries.  The  remonstraoces 
of  the  Spanish  minister  were  treated  with  contempt  Butthe 
duke,  to  revenge  himself,  seized  the  goods,  and  imprisoned 
the  persons,  of  the  English  merchants  in  Flanders:  and  Eli- 
zabeth retaliated  on  the  goods  and  persons  of  the  Flemish 
'  °^^^<^'^^'^^  ii^  England.  To  justify  or  excuse  this 
June  13.       proceeding,  letters  were  sent  to  Philij^    who 

deemed  it  prudent  to  connive  at  what  it  wafi  not 
his  present  interest  to  resent:  but  the  commerce  between  the 
two  countries  was  interrupted;  and  captures  to  the  prekidiee 
of  the  merchants  were  reciprocally  made  at  sea  by  the  Flem- 
ish and  English  cruisers.  * 

Support  '^^^  princes  of  Orange  and  Cond6  had  coa- 

ipvento         stantty  acted  in  concert:  and  the  farmer  had  oo 

French  sooner  retreated  from  Belgium,  than  the  flames 

huguenots.       ^£  ^^j.  j^^j^^  ^^j  £^^  ^j^^  ^j^jj^  ^j,^^  j^  ^^  y^^^^  ^ 

France.  Each  party  laid  the  blame  on  the  perfidy  of  the 
other:  and  both  the  king  and  the  prince  sought  to  strengthen 
themselves  with  the  aid  of  foreign  powers.  Conde,  not  coo- 
tent  with  the  promises  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  theoflers 
of  the  duke  of  Deuxponts,  despatched  Chastilioii, 
^^^'  and  afterwards  Cavagncs,  into  England.    But  the 

disgraceful  termination  of  her  former  attempt  in  France  had 
taught  Elizabeth  a  useful  lesson;  and  to  overcome  her  repug- 
nance  to  join  in  the  present  war,  it  was  observed 
to  her,  that  the  cause  of  the  French  protestants 
was  her  own:  that  the  moment  they  should  be  subdued,  the 
queen  of  Scots  would  be  recognized,  by  the  catholic  powers^, 
as  queen  of  England :  that  she  had  already  transferred  her 
right  to  the  duke  of  Anjou;  that  the  pope  had  granted  him 

into  a  treasonable  ne^ciation  with  the  Enf;^li8h  cabinet    In  such  circum- 
stances it  will  not  appear  surprising,  if  Mann  became  an  object  of  jeaJousjr 
to  Pliilip. 
*  Cabala,  158. 100.    Murdio,  766.     Camden»  175.    Haynet,  501. 
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tiie  iiivefltitiire  of  the  kingdom ;  and,  what  ought  to  remove 
every  doubt,  the  oommand  of  the  army,  which  should  invade 
Engfilnd,  had  been  already  offered  to  Conde.*     What  credit 
the  queen  gave  to  these  fables,  is  uncertain :  but  she  consent- 
ed to  aid  the  prince  with  twenty  tliousand  pounds,  and  a  cer- 
tain qualitity  of  military  stores,  and  to  receive,  in  return,  salt 
and  wine  to  the  same  value.     The  king  of  France  complained 
that  England  supplied  the  wants  of  his  rebellious  subjects,  and 
that  Norris,  the  ambassador,  was  one  of  the  chief  instigators 
of  the  troubles  within  his  dominions.     But  the  ingenuity  of 
Cecil  supplied  him  with  evasions:  and  Norris  was  exhorted 
to  persevere  in  defiance  of  the  remonstrances  and  threats  of 
the  French  monarch.  The  cause  of  the  insurgents 
met,  however,   with  repealed  disappointments.      jm^^^W 
Conde  fell  in  the  battle  of  Jarnae :  Dandelot  died        ^^  3  ' 
of  an  infectious  fever:  and  the  admiral  Coligni, 
the  chief  hope  of  the  huguenots  was  defeated  by  the  duke  of 
Anjou,  at  Montcontour.     From  this  period,  the  queen  of 
England  ceased  not  to  exhort  both  parties  to 
sheath  the  sword;  and  a  third  edict  of  pacification        aut  5. 
was  published  in  the  course  of  the  following 
yeant 

How  far  such  perpetual  interference  of  the  English  govern- 
ment in  the  internal  concerns  of  foreign  states  could  be  Justi- 
fied by  the  apprehension  of  futtire  danger,  I  shall  not  stop  to 
inquire:  but  Klizabeth  could  have  no  reason  to  complain,  if, 
after  what  had  passed,  the  French  and  Spanish  kings  should 
convert  her  own  policy  sgainst  herself.  Hitherto,  indeed, 
they  deemed  it  prudent  to  dissemble,  that  th^  might  not,  by 
open  hostility,  compel  her  to  make  common  cause  with  their 
discontented  subjects:  but  they  cherished  the  recollection  of 
the  rniuries  which  they  had  received,  and  trusted  that  the  day 
would  come,  when  they  should  be  able  toiake  just  and  ample 
revenge.  J 

*  Haync8»4r4.  The  stoiy  of  the  tfantfer  was  denied  both  by  Mary  and 
Anjou.     Much  inquiry  waa  made  into  it.    Cabala,  163»  164. 

t  Cabala,  152.  154, 155. 165.     Murdin,  766. 

^  Dissimulare  malebat  ne  ludibiio  enet,  ira  in  tempus  dilata.  Bomplanl 
Pontificatua  Gref^.  xui.  335.  ' 
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tion  with        gnd  theremon^traDces  of  the  French  and 

^^*  monarchs,  extorted  from  Elizabeth  a  ^tomam  f^ 

fix  the  conditions,'  on  whfch  'her  captive  might^at  last  h(M^ 

stored  to  liberty.     For  this  purpose,  Cecil  airf 

Mildmay  repaired  to  Chatsworth,  the  priflon  tf 

the  Scottish  qneen.*    During  the  negociation,  which  eds^ 

nued  a  fortnight,  that  princess  proved  herself  a  matdi  ftr 

these  wily  and  experienced  statesmen:  but  the  necesn^  af 

her  situation  compelled  her  to  yield  in  a  manner  to  all  th^ 

demands,  and  to  throw  herself  on  the  mercy  of  her  English 

sister,  with  respect  to  those  points  which  bore  the  hardest  on 

her  maternal  and  religious  feelings.    Elizabeth  professed  to 

be  satisfied:  the  only  thing  wanting  to  a  complete  accord,  wts 

the  assent  of  the  two  parties  in  Scotland,  called  the  king^s  and 

the  queen's  lords.t   Their  commissioners  arnrM 

F^b'^ii        '"  London.  The  first,  with  Morton  at  their  head, 

Feb!  ss!       ^^^^  ^^  Elizabeth,  in  defence  of  their  proceed 

ings,  a  long  lecture  on  the  abstract  right  of  sul^ 

jects  to  depose  immoral  or  lawless  sovereigns:  a  most  «H)^ 

courtly  doctrine,  to  which  she  listened  witfc  an  evil  grace^ 

and  answered  with  expressions  of  displeasure.  With  thosei)^ 

,    ■:       the  latter,  the  chief  subiects  of  discussiony^weie 

March  14.  ' .  .         .      j   .        .  — 


the  securities  to  be  given  by  the  queen  of 
a  discussion  which  was  protracted  from  day  to  day  by  fW 
usual  irresolution  of  Elizabeth.     On  the  one  hand,  she  Tear«i 


\irhom  were  sir  ThoniM  Stanley  and  ftir  Edward  Stanley,  younfpet 
the  earl  of  Derby;  sir  Henry  Percy*  brother  to  the  earl  of  Nortbumbolj^ 
sir  Thomas  Gerard,  liolleston.  Hall,  Owen,  and  others.  Camdeiv  316!; 
Murdin,  20—22. 35. 

*  Cecil  did  not  like  the  appointment.  **  I  am  thrown  into  a  maze,  6iatl 
know  not  how  to  walk  from  dangers.  Sir  Salter  MUdaiay  And  1  ateaent 
to  the  Scottish  queen.  God  be  our.  guide:  for  neither  of  us  Uke^the  VHtr 
sage.**    Cabala,  179. 

f  One  of  the  most  slngulsr  propositions  submitted  to  Mar^'  was,  that  ^ 
should  forbear  all  clium  tothe  crown  of  England,  **  whitest  the  queen's  mi* 
jestie  and  any  issue  to  come  of  her  body  shall  lyve,"  so  that  the  queen  of 
Scots  should  not  be  deprived  of  any  right  of  hers  **  yf  God  should  not  give 
to  the  queenis  majestic  any  issue  of  her  bodye  to  have  continuance."  Mary 
consented,  but  on  condition  that  in  both  places  the  word  "  lawfuF'  should 
be  inserted  before  *' issue."  To  this  the  commissioners  demurred:  and 
after  a  debate  of  some  days  it  was  allowed  to  stand  thus,  "  any  issue  by  any 
lawful  hubband.'*  Haynes,  608.  614.  It  is  remarkable  that  Ellzabetli  would 
never  allow  the  expression,  ''heirs  lawfully  to  be  begotten,**  used  in  the 
statute  of  the  first  of  her  reig^,  to  be  employed  afterwards,  but  substituted 
in  its  place  the  "natural  issue  of  her  body:**  isnd  the  more  rcmarkal^e,  be* 
cause  she  knew  of  a  scandalous  report,  that  she  had  already  had  two  child- 
ren by  Leicester.  Only  the  last  August  a  pfentleman,  named  Marsham,  hsd 
been  tried  at  Norfolk,  for  saying,  **  that  my  lord  of  Leicester  had  ii  child- 
erne  by  the  qneene;  and  was  condemned  to  lowse  botbe  his  eares  or  ^^ 
pay  c"  presently."     Lodge,  ii.  4T* 


to  FCtftore  to  her  crown  a  princoM,  whom  she  had  so  deeply 
injured:  on  the  other  she  ctoemed  It  d^gerpus  and  disgracefui 
to  sanction  by  her  authority,  the  democratic  doctrine  of  the 
kiog^s  .lords.  She  balanced  so  long  between  the  tw:o  ex- 
tremes, that  her  favourite  counsellors  could  not  divine  the 
result:*  she  was  rescued  from  this  state  of  sus-  p  u  o< 
pense  by  the  policy  of  Cecil,  whom  she  had  late*  ^ 
Jy  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  baron  Burleigh. 

The  reader  wiU  have  observed,  that  in  general 
Elizabeth  affected  a  rooted  antipathy  to  the  state    ^n^xpcct- 
of  marriage.    By  some  it  was  ascribed  to  a  reso-    runted. 
lution  never  to  divide  her  authority  with  a  hus- 
band; by  otherSj  to  a  consciousness  of  some  natural  defect; 
and  by  a  third  party,  to  an  unwillingness  to  be  restrained  in  the 
enjoyment  of  her  pleasures.     Now,  however,  she  listened 
with  apparent  pleasure  to  the  suggestion  of  a  marriage  with 
the  duke  of  Anjou:  her  ambassador  received  orders  to  en- 
tertain the  project,  without  appearing  too  anxious  for  its  suc- 
cess: and,  in  proportion  as  the  prospect  grew  more  flattering, 
it  was  observed-  that  the  queen's  wish  for  an  accord  with 
Mary,  gradually  cooled.     Her  counsellors  seized  the  oppor* 
tunity  to  break  off  the  conferences.     The  commissioners,  on 
the  part  of  the  young  king,  were  remanded,  on      yi^r^^  ^g 
the  ground  that  they  had  come  without  sufficient 
powers:  those  of  Mary  were  dismissed,  with  a  recommenda- 
tion to  be  ready  against  the  return  of  their' ad versaries.     The 
whole  was  an  artifice  to  gain  time:  if  the  marriage  with  An- 
JOQ  should  take  place,  no  accord  with  Mary  would  be  re- 
quisite; if  it  did  not,  the  treaty  might  be  renewed  at  the  will 
of  £lizabeth.t 

Scarcely    were   the   commissioners   departed, 
when  the  parliament  commenced.     The  late  oc-    ^^^  of  par- 
currences,  the  rebellion  in  the  north,  the  publics-       ^p^^  2. 
tion  of  the  papal  bull,  and  the  unlicensed  depar-  « 

•  •'  Beliere  me/'  says  Leicester,  *•  whaterer  you  may  hear,  there  is  no 
man  in  Engfland  oart  tell  you,  which  way  it  will  go."     Digues,  S7. 

t  In  a  letter  of  April  8th,  Elizabeth  is  made  to  inform  Walsingham,  that 
when  ^he  *'  minded  to  make  a  final  end  of  the  business,  she  found  that  the 
earl  of  Morton  and  his  colleagues  had  no  sufficient  commission:  they  there- 
fore go  home  to  obtain  one,  which  done,  she  trusts  shortly  to'  friake  an  end 
of  the  controversy."  Digges,  77.  Yet  all  this  is  a  tissue  of  folsehood. 
At  the  very  commencement  Morton  informed  the  council,  Feb.  19,  that  he 
had  no  power  to  negociate  respecting  the  restoration  of  Mary  to  the  royal 
authority.  (Haynes,  623.)  And  Cecil,  on  March  24th,  and  April  7th,  told 
Walsingham,  •*  that  it  was  only  devised  to  win  delay."  and  therefore  •*  he 
must  make  the  best  of  it,  and  seek  out  reasons  to  satisfy  the  French  court." 
Digges,  67.  78. 
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lure  from  England  of  the  lord  Morley  and  several  other 
gentlemen^  suggested  to  the  ministers  several  new  enactments^ 
which  had  for  their  chief  object  to  check  the  boldness  of  the 
partisans  of  Mary,  and  to  cut  off  the  communication  between 
the  English  catholics  and  the  court  of  Rome.  The  first  bill 
was  divided  into  two  parts.  By  one  it  was  proposed  to  make 
it  treason  in  any  individual,  to  claim  a  right  to  the  crown  du- 
ring the  queen's  life;  or  to  assert  that  it  belong^  to  any  other 
person  than  the  queen;  or  to  publish  that  she  was  a  heretic, 
schismatic,  tyrant,  infidel,  or  usurper;  or  to  deny  that  tbe 
descent  and  inheritance  of  the  crown  was  detenninaMe 
by  the  statutes  made  in  parliament:  by  the  other  to  punish, 
with  one  year's  imprisonment  for  the  first  offence,  and  with 
the  penalty  of  prsBmunire  for  the  second,  all  persons  who 
should  by  writing  or  printing  affirm,  that  any  one  particolar 
person  was  the  heir  of  the  queen,  except  the  same  were  ^  the 
natural  issue  of  her  body.''*  Another  bill  enact- 
Against  the    ^  j  ^]^^  penalties  of  treason  ainiinst  all  persons  who 

catholics.  vur  vi.*  ?•  in 

should  sue  lor,  obtain,  or  put  in  ure  any  bull,  wri- 
ting or  instrument  from  the  bishop  of  Rome,  or  absolve  or 
be  absolved  in  virtue  of  such  bulls  or  writings;!  and  the  pe- 
^nalties  of  praemunire  against  their  aiders  and  abettors,  and  all 
others  who  should  introduce,  or  receive  the  things  called  ag- 
nus  Dei,  and  crosses,  pictures  or  beads  blessed  by  the  bishop 
of  Rome,  or  others  deriving  their  authority  from  him:  a  third 
compelled  all  individuals  above  a  certain  age,  not  only  to  at- 
tend the  established  service,  but  also  to  receive  the  commu- 
nion after  the  new  form:  and  a  fourth  ordered  every  person 
who  had  left,  or  who  should  leave  the  realm,  either  with  or 
witliout  license,  to  return  in  six  months  after  warning  by 
proclamation,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  his  goods  and 
chattels,  and  the  profits  of  his  lands  during  life  to  the  use  of 
the  queen.  These  bills  diffused  the  most  serious  alarm  through 

*  Incredibile  est  quoa  jocos  improbi  verborum  aucupes  sibi  fecenint  ex 
clausula  tlla,  praeter  naturalem  ex  ipsius  corpore  sobolem.  Camden,  241. 
The  next  year  she  was  troubled  with  fits»  which  gave  rise  to  conjectures 
and  reports.  **  I  assure  you»"  says  Leicester  to  Walsinghasi,  **  it  is  not  as 
has  been  reported.  Somewhat,  indeed^  her  majesty  hath  been  troubled 
with  a  spice  or  shew  of  the  mother,  but  indeed  not  so.  The  fits  that  she 
hath  had,  hath  not  been  above  a  quarter  of  an  hour:  and  yet  this  little  hath 
bred  strange  brutes  here  at  home.'*    Digges,  288. 

f  At  the  last  Norfolk  assizes  ttiree  gentlemen  were  **  condemned  to  per* 
petuall  imprisonment,  with  the  losse  of  all  their  g^oods  and  lands  during 
their  lives,  for  reconsilement."  Lodge,  ii.  46.  A  roan  was  said  to  be  re- 
conciled, who,  after  he  had  gone  to  the  new  service,  returned  to  the  catho- 
lic worship,  and  received  absolution.  This  religious  offence  by  the  new 
statute  was  made  high  treason. 
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the  whole  body  of  the  eatholics.  It  was  evident  that  the  mi- 
nistera  apugfat  the  total  extinction  of  the  ancient  faith.  The 
catbolia  Lorda,  a  large  portion  of  the  houae^  assembled;  they 
compJained  that,  if  the  bills  passed,  they  could  neither  re* 
main  within  the  kingdom,  without  offence  to  their  consciences, 
nor  leave  it  without  the  sacrifice  of  their  fortunes:  and  they 
determined  to  wait  in  a  body  on  the  queen,  and  present  td  her 
a  strong  but  respectful  remonstrance.  This  project  was, 
however,  abandoned:  but  at  the  same  time,  the  bill  respect- 
ing the  frequentation  of  communion,  the  most  harassing  in 
its  probable  consequences,  was  dropped.  The  other  three 
passed  the  two  houses,  and  received  the  royal  assent* 

But  in  addition  to  the  catholics,  there  was    The 
another  class  of  religionists,  that  save  the  queen    S^^^n's  An- 
perpetual  cause  of  disquietude.     These  were  the    lij^'puri^^ 
puritans;  they  derived  their  origin  from  some  of    uns. 
the  exiled  ministers,  who,  during  the  reign  of 
Mary,  had  imbibed  the  opinions  of  Calvin,  and  on  their  return 
urged  the  queen  to  a  further  reformation.     They  approved 
of  much  that  had  been  done:  but  they  also  complained  that 
many  things  had  been  left  untouched,  to  which  they  could 
not  accommodate  their  consciences.     I'hey  objected  to  the 
superiority  of  the  bishops,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  epis- 
copal courts;  to  the  repetition  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  to  the 
responses  of  the  people,  and  to  the  reading  of  the  apocryphal 
lessons  in  the  liturgy;  to  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  baptism,  and  to  the  ring  and  the  words  of  the  con- 
tract in  that  of  marriage;  to  the  observance  of  festivals,  the 
chaunt  of  the  psalms,  and  the  use  of  musical  instruments  in- 
cathedral  churches;-  and  above  all,  to  the  habits,  <<  the  very 
livery  of  the  beast,"  enjoined  to  be  worn  by  the  ministers 
during  the  celebration  of  the  service.! 

It  is  pretty  evident  that  the  queen  herself  had  formed  no 
settled  notions  of  religion.  Policy  had  induced  her  to  adopt 
the  reformed  creed:  policy  equally  taught  her  to  repress  the 
zeal  or  the  fanaticism  of  Uiese  ultra-reformers.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  less  she  receded  from  the  ancient  model,  the  more 
easily  would  her  catholic  subjects  be  brought  to  conform  to 
the  new  worship:  on  the  other,  there  had  been  much  in  the 
previous  conduct  of  the  puritans,  to  wound  and  alarm  her 
pride  and  her  findings.  They  had  written  against  the  govern- 
ment of  females:  they  still  taught  that  the  church  ought  to  be 
independent  of  the  state.  It  was  in  vain  that  they  offered 
apologies  for  the  obnoxious  works;  that  they  took  the  oath 

•  St.  13  Eliz.  c.  2.  t  Ncal'i  Puritans,  civ.  v. 

Vol.  Vlli.  8 
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of  supremacy  in  the  sense  which  she  had  gi^en  to  it  in  her 
injunctions:  though  they  were  secretly  supported  by  the  most 
favoured  and  powerful  of  her  ministers,  she  retained  to  the 
last  a  rooted  antipathy  against  their  doctrines,  an  insuperable 
jealousy  of  all  their  proceedings. 

By  the  assumption  of  the  supremacy  it  had 
'^^  ^^  become  the  duty  of  Elizabeth  to  watch  oyer  the 
court  *"^'^  purity  of  doctrine,  the  maintainance  of  discipline 
and  the  decency  of  the  public  worship;  and  when 
it  was  asked,  how  a  female  could  execute  these  functions,  or 
exercise  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  the  legislature  solved  the 
difficulty  by  enabling  her  to  avail  herself  of  the  services  of 
delegates  appointed  by  the  crown.  These  she  armed  with 
the  most  formidable  and  inquisitorial  powers.  They  wers 
authorized  to  inquire,  on  the  oath  of  the  person  accused,  and 
on  the  oaths  of  witnesses,  of  all  heretical,  erroneous  and  dan- 
gerous opinions;  of  absence  from  the  established  service,  and 
the  frequentation  of  private  conventicles;  of  seditious  books 
and  libels  against  the  queen,  her  magistrates,  and  ministera; 
and  of  adulteries,  fornications,  and  all  other  offences  cogni* 
ssble  by  the  ecclesiastical  law:  and  to  punish  the  offenders  by 

?drituid  censures,  by  fine,  imprisonment  and  deprivation.* 
he  first  victims  who  felt  the  vengeance  of  this  tribunal, 
called  the  high  commission  court,  were  the  catholics:  (torn 
the  catholics  its  attention  was  soon  directed  to  the  puritans. 
1564  Archbishop  Parker,  as  chief  commissioner  had 

with  the  aid  of  his  colleagues  compiled  certain 
ordinances  respecting  the  apparel  of  the  clergy,  and  the  order 
of  the  service.     He  undertook  the  task  by  command  of  the 
queen:  but  she  was  advised  by  the  enemies  of  the  measure 
to  refuse  her  approbation,  and  the  ordinances  were  at  last 
published  under  the  more  modest  title  of  advertisements. 
Still  however,  she  urged  the  commissioners  to  the  discharge 
of  their  duty.     Sampson,  dean  of  Christ  church, 
Mmh^26      ^"^  Humphreys,  president  of  Magdalen  college, 
were  imprisoned  for  their  disobedience:  thirty* 
seven  out  of  the  London  clergy  were  suspended  from  the 
exercise  of  their  functions;  and  an  intimation  was  given,  that 

*  R^er^  xfu  391.  564.  Whoever  will  compare  the  powers  giren  to 
this  tnbunal  with  those  of  the  inquisition,  which  Philip  II.  endeavoured  to 
establish  in  the  Low  Countries,  will  find  that  the  chief  difference  between 
the  two  courts  consisted  in  their  names.  One  was  the  court  of  inquisitioii, 
the  other  of  high  commission.  In  the  first  commissions  (see  one  in  Stiype's 
Grindal,  App.  64.)  the  power  of  interrogating  the  petson  loused  on  his 
oath,  was  not  expressly  inserted:  yet  the  judges  always  attempted  it,  be- 
cause they  were  ordered  to  inquire  **  by  all  ways  and  means  they  could 
devise." 
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unlesi  they  confenned  within  the  space  of  thtte  monihi,  their 
obstinacy  would  be  visited  with  the  puniahnent  of  depriva- 
tion,* 

This  act  of  rigour,  instead  of  producing  uni- 
formity, led  to  an  open  schism.    The  lay  puri-    i!^^^®" 
tans  abandoned  the  churches,  and  held  private    egtiibl^hed 
meetings  for  the  purpose  of  religious  worship,     church. 
But  *^  conventicle"  came  within  £e  jurisdiction 
of  the  delegates.     More  than  one  hundred  person^  appre- 
hended at  a  meeting  in  Plumber's  hall,  were  brought  before 
the  high  commission  court;  those  who  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge their  offence^  were  committed;  and  of  the  prisonwi, 
twenty-four  men  and  seven  women  did  not  recover  tbcnr 
liberty  till  after  the  expiration  of  twelve  .months.    But  the 
experience  of  aees  has  shown  that  religious  opinions  are  net 
to  be  eradicated  by  severity.     If  the  puritans 
were  silenced  in  the  church,  they  had  still  ao-    pPP^o« 
cess  to  the  senate;  and  as  soon  as  the  parliament    J^J^^. 
opened,  no  fewer  than  seven  bills,  for  a  further 
reformation,  were    introduced   into  the  lower        t57l. 
house.    To  the  queen  such  conduct  appeared  an      April  6. 
act  of  high  treason  against  her  supremacy:  and 
during  the  Easter  recess,  Strickland,  the  mover     ^   .^  ^^ 
of  the  bills,  received  an  order  to  withdraw,  and       ^ 
to  attend  the  pleasure  of  the  council.     After  the 
adjournment,  his  absence  was  noticed  by  his  col- 
leagues.    It  was  moved  that  he  should  be  called     ^^^  ^' 
to  the  bar  of  the  house,  that  he  might  state  the  reason  of  his 
absence:  he  was  not  a  private  individual,  but  the  representa- 
tive of  his  constituents:  the  prohibition  which  he  had  receiv- 
ed was  an  injury  to  the  country,  a  violation  of  parliamentary 
privilege:  if  it  was  tamely  submitted  to  by  the  house,  it  would 
form  a  most  dangerous  precedent:  as  the  queen  could  not 
make  the  law,  so  she  had  no  right  to  break  it:  her  preroga^ 
tive  was,  indeed,  to  he  maintained,  but  it  should  be  confined 
within  reasonable  limits:  that  house  could  determine  the 
right  to  the  crown,  certainly  it  could  entertain  motions  re- 
specting religious  ceremonies.     Language,  so  bold  and  so 
unusual,  electrified  the  members:  the  obstinacy  of  the  minis- 
ters flinched  before  the  untameable  spirit  of  their  opponents: 
and  after  a  consultation  in  whispers,  the  speaker  moved  that 


•  Wilk.  Con.  iv.  246,  HiT.    Strype's  Parker,  158. 
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April  ^1         ^^^^  debate  should  be  suspended.  The  next  morn- 
ing Strickland  appeared  in  his  place,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  loud  congratulations.* 

This  victory  was  owing  to  that  tone  of  mind  which  reli- 
gious enthusiasm  always  imparts.  It  formed  a  new  era  in 
the  history  of  the  house  of  commons.  The  members  learned 
to  cherish  their  privileges,  to  think  m6re  highly  of  their  own 
importance,  to  resist,  with  greater  confidence,  the  arbitrary 
pretensions  of  the  crown.  Yet  it  is  observable,  that  these 
very  men,  who  thus,  through  religious  motives,  braved  the 
resentment  of  their  sovereign,  possessed,  in  reality,  no  no- 
tions of  religious  liberty.  When  Aglionby,  in  opposition  to 
the  bill  for  compelling  all  persons  to  receive  the  communion, 
pleaded  the  rights  of  conscience,  he  was  told  by  some,  '*  that 
it  was  no  straitening  of  consciences,  but  only  a  charge  on  the 
goods  of  those  who  would  not  vouchsafe  to  be,  as  they  should 
be,  good  men  and  true  christians;"  by  others,  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  house  to  make  theiaw;  if  men  were  froward,  or 
ignorant,  or  obstinate,  let  them  look  to  the  consequences. 
They  had  no  one  to  blame  but  themselves.t 

The  queen,  however,  did  not  suffer  her  oppo* 
Members  nenti  to  depart  without  a  severe  reprimand.  On 
cd^bythe '  ^^  dissolution  of  the  parliament,  the  lord  keeper, 
queen.  by  her  command,  informed  them  that  their  con- 

May  29.  duct  was  thought  contrary  to  their  duty  and  their 
place:  that,  as  they  had  forgotten  themselves, 
they  should  be  otherwise  remembered;  and  <^that  the  queen's 
highness  did  utterly  disallow  and  condemn  their  folly,  in 
meddling  with  things  not  appertaining  to  them,  nor  within 
the  capacity  of  their  understandings. ''j; 

In  France,  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  pre- 
Negocia-  Y^nt  the  projected  marriage  between  Elisabeth 
riage  with  '  ^^^  ^^  duke  of  Anjou,  by  offering  to  him  the 
Anjou.  captive  queen  of  Scots.  But  this  the  prince  knew 

to  be  an  impracticable  scheme.     Elizabeth  pre- 
sented a  fairer  prize  to  his  ambition:  and^  aware  of  the  influ- 

•  D'Ewes's  Journal,  156.  175, 176.  An  act  was,  however,  passed,  to 
compel  all  clergymen  to  subBcribe,  and  declare  their  unfeigned  assent  to 
the  thirty-nine  articles.  The  judges  interpreted  it  to  mean  all  the  articles 
without  exception:  but  the  puritans  relying  on  the  obvious  signification  of 
the  words,  **  all  the  articles  of  religion,  whicii  only  concern  the  confession 
of  the  true  christian  faith  and  the  doctrine  of  the  sacraments,"  maintained 
that  no  assent  was  required  to  the  articles,  which  regarded  discipline.  IS 
Eliz.  c.  12.    See  Collier,  ii.  530.    Neal,  c.  5. 

t  Ibid.  161. 177. 

\  Ibid.  151.    See  note  (S). 
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ence  of  flattery  over  her  heart,  he  was  careful  to  inform  her 
of  hia  convictioQy  <<  that  she  was  the  most  perfect  beauty  that 
God  had  made  during  the  last  five  hundred  years. ''"*"    The 
queen  vves  pleased;  but  irresolute.     She  had  per-     j^^j^j^  23 
suaded  her  counsellors^  perhaps   she  had  per- 
suaded herself,  that  she  was  determined  to  marry:  in  a  few 
weeki  her  eagerness  had  subsided;  she  now  preferred  a  sinf^le 
lifef  bat  was  still  ready  to  sacrifice  her  happiness  to  the 
wisries  of  her  people.     There  was,  however,  one 
point  on  which  she  would  not  yield:  Anjou  might      ^^^  *^' 
become  her  husband,  if  he  pleased,  but  he  must 
renounce  the  catholic,  and  adopt  the  reformed 
worfhip^    This  opened  a  new  discussion:  while       Sept 
it  fias  yet  in  progress,  she  announced  her  final 
determination  to  live  and  die  unmarried;  and  then      |>ec.  6. 
resalling  her  words,  ordered  her  ambassador  to 
lesume  the  negociation.    The  leaders  of  the  French  proies- 
iants  forwarded  the  project  with  all  their  influence:  Ligne- 
rolles,  the  duke's  favourite,  and  the  supposed  ene-      -^^^  ^^ 
my  of  the  match,  was  assassinated :  and  a  confi- 
dent hope  was  entertained,  that  tfie  prince,  no  longer  under 
his  influence,  would  accede  to  the  proposed  terms.     He  re- 
plied, however,  that  his  conscience  was  as  tender  as  the  con- 
science of  the  queen:  and  that,  in  such  circumstances,  he  felt 
himself  bound  to  refuse,  what  otherwise  it  would  have  been 
his  l!nost  ardent  wish  to  obtain.    .Elizabeth  expressed  her 
disappointment,  in  warm  and  uncourteous  language.     Per- 
haps her  pride  was  wounded,  for  she  was  now  the  wooer: 
perhaps  she  suspected  that,  notwithstanding  his  denial,  he 
gave  credit  to  the  scandalous  tales  of  her  amours  with  Leices- 
ter and  Hatton.t 

Painful  as  this  disappointment  was  to  the  mi-    Treaty  of 
nieters,  they  were  not  left  without  resource.    On    aUiance 
the  first  treaty  for  the  marriage,  they  had  been    with 
careful  to  engraft  a  second  treaty  of  sdliance,  of-    *''*"<^«- 
fensive  and  defensive,  between  the  two  crowns :  and  to  this 
they  now  clung,  as  to  the  last  plank,  according  to  their  own 
language,  which  could  save  them  from  destruction.     A  long 


♦  Digffes,  101. 

f  I'he  reader  will  find  abundant  authority  for  tiiis  narrative,  in  the  pri< 
vate  correspondence  of  Leicester  and  Burleigh  with  the  ambassador  Wal 
sin^am.     Digges,  63.  ^S.  71.  110.  115,  116.  133.  139.  153.  161.  166.  An- 
jou  swore,  that  he  gave  no  credit  to  dishonourable  tales,  p.  196.     On  the 
reports  respecting  Leicester  and  Hatton,  sec  Nurd  in,  204. 
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mgociation  ensued:  months  were  etnpiojred  to 
Kol\22      <^c<^^^^  ^^  insertion  or  «Kclttsion  of  a  8iii|^ 

word;  and  at  length  the  treaty  wu  concluded  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  English  cabinet* 

Their  anxiety  for  this  alliance  had  arissn  from 
Discontent  their  conviction  of  danger  to  themselves  aod  to 
at  home.        their  mistress.  It  was  a  period,  in  which,  aieord- 

ing  to  the  bishop  of  Ross,  the  spirit  of  discoiteot 
and  disloyalty  pervaded  the  majority  of  the  nation.  All  vho 
had  held  offices  under  the  late  queen,  from  the  hi^elt^fuB^ 
tionary  in  the  state  to  the  petty  eonstable  of  the  village,  kd 
been  marked  out  for  disgrace  by  the  present  govemneat 
Excluded,  as  they  were,  from  every  place  of  profit  or  ^• 
er^  and  harassed  with  petty  prosecutions  and  injuries,  faqr 
naturally  sought  either  a  change  of  system,  or  a  new  ^ixt- 
eign:  the  young  men  of  good  but  indigent  fionilies,  too  proid 
to  support  themselves  by  their  own  industry,  and  too  nams 
rous  to  obtain  civil  or  military  employment  under  the  crown, 
looked  forward  to  a  revolution,  as  a  game  in  which  they  bid 
little  to  risk,  and  every  thing  to  win:  the  friends  of  the  queen 
of  Scots,  who  pitied  her  misfortunes,  and  advocated  her  daim 
to  the  succession,  aimed  at  the  downfal  of  a  ministry,  her  in- 
cient  and  implacable  enemies :  and  many  of  the  catholic  gen- 
tlemen, daily  harassed  by  the  intolerance  of  the  laws,  thov^ 
it  was  as  well  to  venture  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  defence  o( 
the  rights  of  conscience,  as  to  forfeit  their  rents  and  chittrif 
to  the  queen,  and  to  lineer  out  their  existence  in  a  jaiLt  AB 
these  wanted  but  a  leader.  They  looked  up  to  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  who  was  still  in  confinement;  they  sought  assistaoee 
from  foreign  powers;  and  they  negociated  with  theSpaniih 
ambassador,  who,  like  the  English  envoys  on  the  continent, 
was  willing  to  encourage  the  hopes,  and  further  the  projects, 
of  the  malcontents.  In  April,  Bailly,  a  servant  to  the  queen 
of  Scots,  coming  from  Brussels,  was  detained  at  Dover,  as  the 
bearer  of  a  packet  of  letters,  some  of  which,  from  the  addren 
being  written  in  cipher,  h&d  excited  suspicion.  These,  be- 
fore they  reached  the  council,  the  bishop  of  Ross  contrived  to 

*  Camden,  ii.  365.  Tlie  g^eat  difficulty  was,  that  Elizabeth  viifaed  to 
have  inserted  in  the  article,  binding  the  kiof;  of  France  to  give  her  aid  in 
case  of  invasion,  these  words,  **  though  the  invasion  be  made  on  aoeoant 
of  religion."  It  was  objected,  that  so  open  an  assertion  would  justly  giT^ 
oflTence  to  all  catholic  sovereignst  and  the  queen  at  kst  accepted  the  trcs* 
ty  wiUi  the  following  amendment:  <*  in  all  cases  of  invasion  whatBoevsT' 
The  king  gave,  in  addition,  a  written  explanation,  that  tnvsAonon  seoM"^ 
of  religion  was  comprehended  in  these  words.  Digges,  155,  et  seq.  ii^* 
din,  313. 
.    f  Anderson,  iii.  153, 153.     Murdin,  315. 
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ezduknge  secretly  for  others  :*  but  Beilly  himself  was  tent  to 
the  ToweTi  and  disclosed  on  the  rack  that  he  had  received  the 
letters  from  Rudolphi,  formerly  an  Italian  banker  in  London : 
and  that  they  contained  assurances  to  the  persons  to  whom 
they  were  written^  that  the  duke  of  Alva  approved  of  the  pro- 
jected invasion  of  England.  Sufficient  matter  was  thus  dig* 
covered  to  awaken  the  vigilance  of  the  ministers^  but  too  lit- 
tle to  furnish  a  clue  which  might  lead  to  the  detection  of  the 
conspirators. 

In  the  following  August,  one  Brown,  of 
Shrewsbury,  carried  to  the  council  a  bag  of  Detection 
miiney,  which  he  had  received  from  Higford,  recy.*^"*^*' 
secietary  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  with  orders  to 
deliver  it  to  Bannister,  the  duke's  steward.  In  it  were  found 
letters  which  proved  that  the  money  was  destined  for  the  lord 
Heiries,  to  be  applied  to  the  service  of  the  Scottish  queen  in 
ScotWnd.  The  duke,  Higford,  Barker,  another  secretary, 
Bannhter,  and  the  bishop  of  Ross,  were  immediately  appre- 
hended. Higford  readily  answered  the  interrogatories,  and 
voluntari^  pointed  out  the  place  where  he  had  secreted  pa- 
pers, which  his  master  had  ordered  him  to  destroy,  t  Bsrker 
when  he  had.  felt.  Bannister  as  soon  as  he  saw,  the  rack,  be- 
came equally  tommunicative.  From  their  disclosures,  ques- 
tions were  franked  and  put  to  the  duke:  and, -as  often  as  he 
denied  the  charge  made  against  him,  he  was  shown  the  writ- 
ten confessions  of  Ms  servants,  and  required  to  reconcile  hia 
denial  with  their  asstrtions.  The  bishop  of  Ross  pleaded,  at 
first,  the  privilege  of  aa  ambassador::^  when  this  was  refused 
him,  he  answered  with  fevaaion;  but  as  soon  as  he  perceived 
that  the  whole  matter  was  known,  he  confirmed,  by  his  de- 
position, the  confessions  of  the  other  prijsoners. 

From  the  comparison  of  all  their  answers,  it  . . 

appeared  that  several  plans  had  been  in  agitation         object. 
for  the  release  of  the  Scottish  queen;  that  she  had,  on  difierent 
occasions,  asked  and  obtained  the  advice  of  the  duke  of  Nor- 

*  Uou  was  on  the  watch.  On  the  first  intelligfence  of  the  seizure,  he  ob- 
tained the  real  letters  from  lord  Cobharo,  to  whom  they  had  been  deliver- 
ed, and  gave  others  of  an  innozioiis  deeviption  in  their  place.    Caaden, 


f  He  was  supposed  to  have  been  for  some  time  in  the  pay  of  the  secre- 
tary. 

#  He  aUeged  that  in  the  case  of  Randolph  and  Tamworth,  who  had  been 
proved  to  have  given  advice. and  money  to  Maty's  rebels,  that  queen,  out  of 
respect  to  their  office  of  ambassadors,  had  contented  herself  with  ordering 
them  to  quit  Scotland;  he,  therefore,  expected  the  same  treatment  But 
Barieigh  cut  him  short  by  saying,  that  he  must  answer,  or  be  put  upon  the 
rack.    Anderson,  iii.  195,  196. 
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folk;  and  that  the  money ,  lately  sent  by  him  to  Banaiatw, 
had  been  intrusted  to  him  for  her  use  by  the  French  ambas- 
sador.   But  that  which  bore  the  hardest  against  him,  was  the 
mission  of  Ruddphi  to  the  duke  of  Alva,  the  king  of  Spain, 
and  the  Roman  pontiff.     The  two  last  had  long  ago  made  to 
Mary  the  offer  of  their  services:  but  she  waited  till  the  inter- 
ruption of  the  conferences  between  her  commissioners  and 
those  of  the  regent  disappointed  her  hopes:  and  then,  despair- 
ing of  redress  from  the  justice  of  Elizabeth,  she  gare  to  Ru- 
dolphi,  as  her  ambassador  to  foreign  courts,  a  letter  of  iastrQC* 
tions,  subject  to  the  approval  or  correction  of  the  duke.  Froa 
these  it  appeared,  that  she  despaired  of  assistance  from  Fraice 
during  the  civil  wars  which  convulsed  that  kingdom;  and  had 
determined  to  rely  on  the  promises  of  the  king  of  Spain. 
That  monarch  had  offered  to  her  don  John  of  Austria  as  ker 
husband:  but  she  preferred  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  provided  he 
would  agree  to  restore  «the  catholic  faith,  and  to  send  her  sod 
James  to  be  educated  in  Spain.*    Rudolphi  found  th^duke 
at  Howard  house,  still  a  prisoner,  complaining  of  the  wrongs 
which  he  had  sufibred,  and  irritated  at  the  refusal  o^his  peti- 
tion for  leave  to  attend  his  duty  in  parliament*.    SThe  Italian 
laid  before  him  two  projects:  one  that  he  should  intercept  the 
queen  on  her  way  to  the  house  of  lords,  by  t^e  junction  of 
his  friends  with  certain  noblemen  and  kn^hti«,  of  whose 
names  he  held  a  list  in  his  hands:  the  oth^y  that  he  should 
agree  to  assemble  the  greatest  force  in  hispower,  and  join  the 
duke  of  Alva,  who  would  land  at  Harwich  with  ten  thousand 
veterans.     In  either  case  it  would  be  easy  to  extort  from  the 
queen  her  consent  to  the  removal  of  her  ministers,  the  mar* 
riage  of  Norfolk  with  Mary  Stuart,  and  the  repeal  of  those 
laws,  which  affected  the  rights  of  conscience.  Norfolk  listen- 
ed to  him  with  patience;  and,  according  to  the  statement  of 
those  who  had  inquired  of  Rudoiphi,  with  approbation.   But 
some  doubt  may  be  thrown  on  the  veracity  of  the  Italian,  aod 
some  on  the  credit  of  the  informers.     He  was  interested  to 
support  the  hopes  of  those  whom  he  had  engaged  in  the  plot; 
Iheir  depositions  were  drawn  from  them,  by  the  promises  of 
life  and  liberty,  by  the  fear  of  the  rack,  an.d  in  some  instances, 
by  the  actual  infliction  pf  torture.     The  duke  himself  main- 
tained to  the  last,  that  the  whole  conversation  between  him 
and  Rudolphi  was  confined  to  certain  pecuniary  transactions, 
and  to  the  policy  of  procuring  from  Flanders  aid  for  the  Scot- 
tish partisans  of  Mary  against  her  Scottish  opponents.     The 

*  Camden,  235. 


Italiao^,  howefWi  left  £agl#nd,  vispreaoiited  bim*    ^.  .  ^^ 
jelf  to  the  duke  of  Alva,  tbepope^  and  the  kiag    ^^^^^- 
of  Spain,  as  the  metaoDger  of  Mary  and  Noffolk,  and  obtaiii- 
ed  aasuraocea  of  support,* 

Wbea  the  alarm  eitcited  by  these  disdosores 
had  subsided,  it  was  resolved  to  proceed  against    H^^^ 
the  eonspirators  with  the  utmost  rigwir  of  the  law.    ^^J^^ 
The  duke  of  Norfolk  beesme  the  first  object  of    ed. 
punishment.    The  obstinacy  with  which  he  per- 
severed in  seeking  the  marriage  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  had 
awakened  all  the  resentment  of  Elizabeth;  and  his  death  was 
sought  by  her  counsellors  as  an  awful  warning  to  the  other 
friends  of  that  princess.  Two  months  were  employed  in  pre- 
paring the  public  mind  for  his  tiial  and  condemnation.    The 
detail  of  the  treasons  imputed  to  him  was  conmiuoicated  to 
the  lord  mayor,  and  through  that  magistrate  to  the  citizens  of 
London.     Publications  of  similar  import  were  circulated 
through  every  part  of  the  kingdom;  and  the  pulpits  were 
made  to  resound  with  invectives  against  him,  the  duke  of 
Alva,  the  pope,  and  all  the  catholic  powers.    At 
lensth  the  queen  named  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury      jan!i4 
lord  high  steward,  who  immediatdy  summoned 
six-and«twenty  peers,  selected  by  the  ministers,  to  attend 
within  two  days  in  Westminster  hali.t    There       .  ^  ^^ 
the  duke  was  charged  with  imagining  and  com- 
passing the  death  c^  his  sovereign:  1.  By  seeking  to  marry 
the  queen  of  Scots,  though  he  knew  that  she  cliimed  the 
crown  of  England  to  the  exclusion  of  Elizabeth.     3.  By  so- 
liciting, through  the  agency  of  Rudolphi,  foreign  powers  to 

« 

*  CoiDpare  the  confessions  in  Murdii^  p.  1 — 164^  with  the  account  giTen 
by  the  bishop  of  Ross  (Anderson^  iii.  149—187,  and  Camden^  ii.  227—230. 
235 — 240).  Norfolk  had  been  reif^oved  from  the  Tower  the  4th  of  Aug^ust, 
1570.  But  he  still  remained  a  prisoner  at  diflTerent  houses  till  Sept  7tb9 
I57I9  when  he  was  sent  back  to  the  Tower. 

i  A  few  days  before,  Bemers  and  Blather  were  apprehended  at  the  in^ 
stance  of  Herle,  their  associate.  From  their  several  examinations  it  ap« 
pearSy  that  all  three  were  discontented  men,  who  complained  that  under 
the  existing  government,  nothing  could  be  obtained  by  any  others  than 
"dancers  and  carpet  knights;"  men,  such  as  Leicester  and  Hatton,  who 
were  **  admitted  to  the  queen's  privy  chamber."  They  had  often  cuiversed 
on  the  means  by  which  the  duke  of  Norfolk  might  be  liberateoTon  the 
murder  of  his  enemy  the  lord  Burieigh«  and  on  the  preferment  to  be  ex- 
pected under  a  new  sovereign.  But  there  appears  no  trace  of  anv  plot  for 
the  actual  execution  of  such  purposes.  Mather  said,  the  death  of  Burle^ 
had  been  proposed  to  him  by  the  Spanish  ambassador.  It  was  denied,  and 
equivalenUy  recalled  by  himself.  Berners  and  Mather  suflTered:  Herle 
saved  his  life  by  becoming  informer:  though  Mather  told  him,  that  if  an* 
other  hour  had  passed,  he  liimself  meant  to  have  informed  agaimii  Herie 
and  Bemers.  Murdin,  194--210.  Digger  165.  Camden,  254. 
Vol.  VIII.  9 
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invade  the  retlm.  S^  By  sending  money  lo  the  aid  of  tbe 
English,  who  were  rebehiy  and  of  the  Scots,  who  were  ens* 
mies  to  the  queen.  The  duke,  in  his  answer,  maintained  hii 
innocence  on  all  the  three  heads.  1.  The  queen  of  Scots  wif 
not  the  competitor  of  his  sovereign  for  the  English  crown. 
From  the  moment  that  she  became  her  own  miBtress,  she  bal 
abstained  from  taking  the  title  of  queen  of  England,  and  had 
repeatedly  offered  to  renaunco  it  in  ample  form,  if  Elizabeth 
would  acknowledge  her  undoubted  claim  to  the  successioa 

2.  He  had  never  spoken  with  Rudolphi  but  once;  and  then  he 
understood  that  the  sole  object  of  the  Italian's  mission  wast» 
procure  aid  for  the  Scottish  subjects  of  the  Scottish  qiie^ 

3.  He  had  never  sent  money  to  the  English  rebels;  and  thought 
he  had  allowed  his  servant  to  take  the  charge  of  a  sum  of 
money  for  the  lord  Henries,  he  conceived  that  he  had  doDe 
no  wrong:  for  Herries  was  the  devoted  servant  of  Mary,  aiMl 
Mary  the  acknowledged  ally  of  Elizabeth.  On  all  these  poioti 
iie  spoke  with  temper,  decision,  and  eloquence.* 

The  history  of  this  trial  will  show,  how  difficult  it  wm, 
according  to  the  jurisprudence  of  the  age,  for  any  prisoner  to 
escape  conviction  under  a  prosecution  by  the  crown.  The 
duke  of  Norfolk  had  been  a  close  prisoner  in  the  Tower 
during  eighteen  weeks.  He  had  been  deprived  of  the  use  of 
books,  and  debarred  from  all  communication  with  his  friends. 
He  received  notice  of  trial,  only  the  evening  before  his  a^ 
raignment.  He  was  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  charges  against 
him,  till  he  heard  the  indictment  from  the  bar.  He  wis 
refused  the  aid  of  counsel  to  suggest  advice,  or  to  unravel 
the  sophistry  of  the  crown  lawyers.  They  came  to  the  cause 
with  th^  subjects  of  discussion  prepared  and  digested;  with  a 
voluminous  mass  of  papers,  and  with  notes  to  aid  their  memo- 
ry: he  was  called  to  answer,  without  preparation,  to  numerous 
circumstances  of  persons,  places,  conversations,  and  dates, 
which  ran  through  the  space  of  the  three  last  years.  The 
evidence  against  him  consisted  partly  of  letters,  but  princi- 
pally of  confessions  extorted  from  the  other  prisoners,  by  the 
pain  of  the  rack,  or  the  hope  of  lifct    When  he  objected  to 

•  HopreU's  SUte  Trials,  i.  957—1042.     Camden,  345—354. 

f  At  the  trial  the  confessions  were  represented  as  made  voluntarily*  ^^ 
nr  Thomas  Smyth,  in  a  letter  of  Sept.  17,  says,  ••  I  suppose  we  have  gottea 
to  mych  at  this  time  as  is  lyke  to  be  had;  yet  to-morrow  we  do  intend  to 
btyng  a  couple  of  them  to  the  rack,  not  in  any  hope  to  get  any  thyng 
worthy  that  payne  or  feare,  but  because  it  is  so  earnestly  comroandid  unto 
na;»*  and,  Sept.  20, ««  of  Banister  with  the  rack;  of  Barker  with  the  ex- 
treme feare  of  it,  we  suppose  to  have  gotten  all."  Murdin,  95. 101.  To 
prevail  on  the  bishop  of  Ross  to  confess,  he  was  promised  that  his  depov- 
ajUpa  ahould  not  be  employed  against  any  roan;  they  were  required  merely 
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flueh  tettimony,  he  wis  toM  that  the  deponents  had  sworn  to 
the  troth  of  their  answers,  and  that  his  bare  denial  was  of  no 
weight  in  opposition  to  their  oaths.  He  then  demanded  that 
they  should  be  confronted  with  him;  and  appealed  to  the 

eroteetion  granted  to  prisoners  by  the  statute  of  Edward  VI.; 
ut  it  was  replied,  that  that  statute  <<had  been  found  too  hard 
and  dangerous  for  the  prince,  and  therefore  had  been  repeal* 
ed.'^  When  he  again  repeated  his  denial  of  treason,  a  mes* 
sage  was  delivered  from  the  queen,  that  she  had  received 
full  confirmation  of  the  charge  from  a  foreign  ambassador: 
but  that,  as  it  would  be  imprudent  to  disclose  it  in  public^ 
the  peers  might  learn  the  particulaiy^  from  their  colleagues  of 
the  council  in  private.  They  retired ;  the  new  evidence  was 
laid  before  them  in  the  absence  of  the  accused:  an  hour  was 
spent  in  consultation,  and  a  unanimous  verdict  of  guilty  was 
returned.  As  soon  as  judgment  had  been  pronounced,  the 
duke  with  a  firm  voice  and  undaunted  countenance  replied: 
'^This,  my  lords,  is  the  judgment  of  a  traitor:  but  I  shall  die 
as  true  a  man  to  the  queen,  as  any  liveth.  I  will  not  desire 
you  to  petition  for  my  life :  you  have  put  me  out  of  your 
company,  and  I  trust  shortly  to  be  in  better  company  in 
heaven.  I  only  beg  that  the  queen's  majesty  will  be  good 
to  my  orphan  children,  and  take  orders  for  the  payment  of 
my  debts.  God  doth  know  how  true  a  heart  I  bare  to  her 
and  my  country,  whatsoever  has  been  this  day  objected  to 
me.     Fare  ye  well,  my  lords."* 

In  the  Tower  the  duke  confessed  his  undutiful 
conduct  to  the  queen;  but  still  persisted  in  his    Ji^«nhcai- 
denial  of  treason.t     On   a  Saturday  Elizabeth    thewM^^L 
signed  the  warrant  for  his  execution  on  the  fol-      ceb.  ii. 
lowing  Monday.     Late,  however,  on  the  Sunday 

to  satisfy  the  queen's  own  nind;  but  it  was  added,  that  if  he  refused,  he 
•hould  6e  most  certunly  executed.  Anderson,  iii.  199,  300.  202.  Just 
before  the  trial,  the  master  of  the  requests  came  and  required  him  to  be 
present  at  the  proceedings;  he  refused,  saying,  "  I  never  conferred  with, 
the  duke  myself  in  any  of  these  matters,  but  only  by  his  servants,  nor  yet 
heard  him  speak  one  word  at  any  time  against  his  duty  to  his  prince  or 
country:  and  if  I  shall  be  forced  to  be  present,  1  will  publicly  profess  be- 
fore the  whole  nobility,  that  he  never  opened  his  mouth  maliciously  or 
tnutorously  against  the  queen  or  the  realm."  Ibid.  229, 2J0.  This  design 
was  therefore  abandoned:  but  great  use  was  made  of  tlie  confessions  of  the 
bishop,  contrary  to  the  previous  promise. 

•  State  TriaU,  i.  1032. 

t  Murdin,  166. 168.  The  queen  urged  him  to  accuse  others.  This  he 
refused.  In  his  answer  he  observed  that,  if  he  had  been  confronted  with 
*'  the  sliameless  Scot,  and  Italianized  Englishman  (the  bishop  of  Ross  and 
Barker),  something  might  have  been  elicited  to  provo  lu^  innocence,  and 
discover  unknown  danger:  that  for  himself  he  was  consciqi^s  uf  nothiiig 
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eTening,  Barlaij^  received  an  order  to  attend  the  queen,  and 
found  her  in  great  perturbation  of  mind.  She  agreed  wHh 
him  that  the  guilt  of  the  duke  was  great;  that  he  deserved 
to  die;  but  then  he  was  the  qhief  of  the  English  nobility; 
he  was  allied  to  her  by  blood;  she  eould  not  reeoncile  herself 
to  his  execution;  her  own  happiness  required  that  he  should 
be  qmred.*  The  warrant  was  revoked;  but  the  ministers 
continued  to  assail  her  with  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  dan- 
ger to  be  apprehended  from  her  forbearance:  the  preachers 
called  for  vengeance  in  the  name  of  that  nation  and  religion, 
vrtiich  the  duke  would  have  enslaved  and  overthrown;  and 
some  of  her  greatest  confidents  repeatedly  urged  her  by  let* 
ter  to  free  herself  from  one,  who,  if  he  were  forgiven,  would 
probably  repay  her  clemency  with  ingratitude.     Still  she 

ADiil  9        hesitated :  she  again  signed  the  warrant,  and  again, 
unable  to  sleep  through  anxiety,  recalled  it  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  t    Leicester  ventured  to  predict,  that 
the  life  of  the  duke  would  yet  be  saved.  | 

But  the  death  of  Norfolk  was  chiefly  desired,  as  a  prelude 
to  the  death  of  a  more  illustrious  victim.  The  queen  was 
told  that  she  must  lay  the  axe  **  at  the  root  of  the  evil:''  that 
till  the  Scottish  aueen  was  consigned  to  the  grave,  neither  her 
crown  nor  her  lite  could  be  in  security.  To  these  sugges- 
tions she  listened  with  caution  and  uneasiness.  Could  she 
pat  to  death  the  bird  (such  was  her  expression)  that,  to 
escape  the  pursuit  of  the  hawk,  had  fled  to  her  feet  for  pro- 
tection? Her  honour  and  conscience  forbade  it.  To  subdue 
her  repugnance,  the  crafty  Burleigh  had  recourse  to  his  last 
expedient,  the  aid  of  parliament:  ihe  two  houses  obsequious- 
ly pursued  the  path  pointed  out  by  the  secretary;  and  Eliza- 
betn,  to  silence  their  murmurs,  submitted  to  grant  one  part 
of  their  petition.     She  sacrificed  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  that 

more  than  he  had  already  confessed,  and  that  he  trusted  that  the  queen 
would  not  command  him  to  do  that  (accuse  others)  which  would  do  her  no 
service,  and  yet  heap  infamy  on  him.*'    Muidin,  170. 

f  Murdin,  177.  The  note  she  wrote  to  Burleig^h,  who  had  lately  heen 
made  lord  treasurer,  shows  the  agitation  of  her  mind.  *'  The  causes  that 
move  me  to  this  are  not  to  bee  expressed,  least  an  irrevocable  deed  bee  in 
the  mean  while  committed.  If  they  will  needs  a  warrant  (to  suspend  the 
execution)  let  thb  suffice,  all  written  with  my  own  hand."  Heame's  Syl- 
lof^,  182. 

#  Digits,  203.  The  duke  in  his  letters  affects  to  believe  Leicester  and 
Barleigh  his  friends.  Leicester  seems  to  have  been  so :  but  Burleigh  urged 
his  execution.  Digges,  165,  166.  Murdin,  212.  ^  Your  own  father  was 
esteemed  to  be  the  contriver  of  Norfolk's  ruin."  Raleigh  to  sir  Robert 
Cecil.    Ibid.  811. 


she  might  atone  for  her  irresolutioii  respeoUag  the  queen  of 
Seotfl. 

The  commonf»  having  resolved  that  the  life  of 
that  unfortunate  nobleman  waa  incompatible  with    S^^p^^^J^ 
the  safety  of  the^queen,  communicated  their  opin-    of  pwlia- 
ion  to  the  lords,  and  then  resolved  to  present  a    meat, 
petition  to  the  throne,  in  strong  and  fanatical  Ian*       Hay  16. 
guage.     But  in  this  stage  the  proceedings  were      ^^  |g' 
interrupted  by  a  hint  from  one  of  the  ministers.* 
The  queen  had  been  induced  to  sign  a  third  time       JdxySl.  . 
the  fatal  warrant:  it  was  not  revoked:  and  five       June  2. 
months  after  his  condemnation  the  duke  was  led 
to  the  scaffold,  attended  by  Dr.  Nowell,  dean  of  St  PauPs, 
and  Fox  the  martyrologist,  formerly  his  tutor.    He  betrayed 
no  symptoms  of  terror:  and  in  his  speech  to  the  spectators^ 
in  which  he  was  repeatedly  interrupted  by  the  officers,  as- 
serted his  innocence  of  treason,  and  his  profession  of  the  re- 
formed faith.    His  head  was  struck  off  at  a  single  blow.   The 
people  retired,  compassionating  his  fate,  and  questioning  hie 
guiltt 

The  death  of  the  queen  of  Scots  was  next  sought  with    ^ 
equal  obstinacy.     To  influence  the  minds  of  the  ' 

members,  care  had  been  taken  to  circulate  among    ?^®*^  '*" 
them  papers  of  different  descriptions,  but  all  tend-    p^t  Maiy 
ing  to  the  same  end:  the  slanderous  publication    to  death. 
of  Buchanan,  printed  copies  of  the  supposed  let- 
ters, and  the  manuscript  opinions  of  divines,  who  demonstrat- 
ed from  scripture  that  it  was  a  duty,  of  civilians,  who  proved 
from  the  imperial  code  that  it  was  lawful,  and  of  an  unKnown 
casuist,  who  argued  that  <'  it  stood  not  only  with  justice  but  • 
with  the  honour  and  safety  of  Elizabeth,^'  to  send  the  Scot- 
tish queen  to  the  scaffold4     Both  houses  resolved       ^.     .q 
to  proceed  against  her  by  bill  of  attainder:  the  ^ 

•  B'Eves's  Journals,  306. 214. 220. 

t  Strype,  App.  27.  Camden,  ^5,  **  I  never  liad  conference  but  onbe 
with  one  Rodolph,  and  yet  never  af^inst  the  queen's  majesty,  God  is  my 
judge,  although  many  lewd  offers  and  motions  were  made  to  me.  For  it 
IS  weU  known  I  had  to  do  with  him,  by  reason  I  was  bound  to  him  by  re- 
cognizance for  a  great  sum  of  money."    State  Trials,  i.  1032. 

t  The  political  writings  of  the  ajge  were  generally  seasoned  with  a  due 
proportion  of  religious  cant.  An  instance  has  been  preserved  by  D'Ewes, 
m  his  journab  of  Siis  parliament  A  writing,  supposed  to  have  had  great 
influence  on  the  house  of  commons,  proves  by  nve  arguments,  supported 
with  texts  of  scripture,  that  Elizabeth  is  bound  in  conscience  to  put  Mary 
to  death:  1.  because  the  queen  of  Scots  is  guilty  of  adultery,  munler,  con- 
'  spiracy,  treason,  and  blasphemy;  2.  because  she  is  an  idolater,  and  leads 
others  to  idolatry;  3.  because  she  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Eliza- 
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queen  forbade  if:  they  disobeyed ;  and  ahe  re* 
lUy  38!       pcA^ecl  the  prohibition.*    Foiled  in  this  attempt, 
the  ministers  adopted  another  courae:  they  intro- 
duced a  billy  which  by  rendering  Mary  incapable  of  the  sue- 
cession,  secured  them  from  the  danger  of  her  resentment^  if 
she  should  survive  the  present  sovereisn.    They  were,  how- 
ever, opposed  by  a  powerful  but  invisible  counsellor,  ana* 
pectedy  though  not  known,  to  be  the  earl  of  Leicester.     The 
queen  interdicted  all  reference  to  the  inheritance  of  the  crown, 
and  seeing,  that  in  defiance  of  the  message,  the  bill  had  pass* 
ed  both  houses,  she  prorogued  the   parliamentt 
June  30.       ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  satisfaction,  however,  she  appointed 
commissioners  to  lay  her  complaints  before  the 
Scottish  queen,  who  replied  that,  if  she  had  consented  to 
marry  the  duke,  it  had  been  without  any  hostile  meaning  to- 
wards her  good  sister ;  that  her  correspondence  with  Rodol- 
phi  had  been  strictly  confined  to  pecuniary  transactions,  and 
that  from  foreign  powers  she  had  never  solicited  any  thing 
more  than  aid  for  her  faithful  subjects  in  Scotland.  { 

•     Whatever  Elizabeth  might  think  of  these  an- 

Whole  par-    swers,  the  execution  of  the  duke,  and  the  pro- 

tjr  dwindles    ceedings  in  parliament,  disheartened  the  friends 

ScotUnd.       ^^  Mary  in  England,  while,  at  the  same  time,  her 

interest  as  rapidly  declined  in  her  native  country. 

1571.  Lennox,  the  regent,  had  taken  by  surprise  the 

Aprils.       castle  of  Dunbarton,  a  fortress  hitherto  esteemed 

impregnable,  and  found  among  the  prisoners  the 

archbishop  of  St.  Andrew^s,  whom  he  hastily 

^  consigned  to  the  gall6W5,  not  so  much  throuf^ 

beth  by  God's  providence,  for  the  purpose  of  punishment}  4.  beouisft 
rulers  are  obliged  to  execute  justice  impartially;  5.  because  it  is  their  dutf 
to  preserve  the  public  tranquillity.     See  it  in  D*Ewes,  p.  207 — 212. 

*  D'Ewes,  200.  207 — 224.  Burleigh  thus  expresses  his  disappointment 
*' There  is  in  the  highest  person  such  slowness  in  the  offer  of  surety,  and 
iuch  stay  in  resolution,  as  it  seemeth  God  is  not  pleased  the  surety  shooid 
proceed.  Shame  doth  as  much  trouble  me  as  the  rest,  that  all  perMies 
shall  behold  our  follies,  imputing  these  lacks  and  errors,  to  some  of  us  that 
are  accounted  inward  counsellors,  where  indeed  the  fault  is  not:  and  yet 
they  must  be  suffered,  and  be  so  imputed,  for  saving  the  honour  of  the 
highest"    May  21.     Digges,  203. 

f  See  the  journals  of  both  houses.  In  nnther  of  them  is  anv  mention 
of  the  contents  of  the  bill  passed  agunst  Mary;  but  we  learn  trom  Bur- 
leigh, that  it  was  '*  a  law  to  make  her  unable  and  unworthy  of  succession 
to  the  crown.*'  He  adds,  **  some  here  have,  as  it  seemeth,  abused  their  fa- 
vour about  her  majesty  to  make  herself  her  most  enemy.  God  amend 
them!  I  will  not  write  to  you,  who  are  suspected.  1  am  sorry  for  them, 
and  so  would  you  too,  if  you  thought  the  suspicion  to  be  true."    Ibid.  219. 

i  The  complaints  or  charges  are  in  Murdlu,  218;  the  answers  in  Cam> 
den,  260. 
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emnitjr  to  the  queeOy  as  through  hatred  of  the  riyal  house 
of  Hamilton.     The  toss  of  Dunbarton  was  foUowed  by  the 
submission  of  most  of  Mary's  adherents;  Lennox, 
in  a  parliament  at  Edinburgh^  attainted  Maitland         ^^ 
as  privy  to  the  murder  of  his  son,  and  three  of  the  Hamiltons 
for  their  opposition  to  the  authority  of  the  king:  and  had  aa^ 
sembled  a  second  pariiament  in  Stirling;  when,  unezpeetedly, 
at  a  very  early  hour  in  the  morning,  Huntley,  Claude,  Ha- 
milton, and  Scot  of  Buccleugb,  appeared  with  four  hundred 
horse  before  the  gate  of  the  town.     ^< Remember  the  arch- 
bishop, was  the  word  given  to  the  soldiers.  In  a  few  minutes 
all  the  lords  were  in  the  hands  of  the  assailants.  Lennox  paid 
the  forfeit  of  his  life;  the  others  were  rescued  by  the  timely 
arrival  of  the  earl  of  Mar,  whom,  in  reward  ^^      »      ^ 
bis  services,  they  invested  with  the  regency.  His        ^^  * 
prudence  and  vigour  rendered  him  a  formidable  antagonist 
Elizabeth  declared  openly  her  intention  to  sup- 
port  him  with  the  whole  power  of  her  crown; 
and  the  avowed  adherents  of  Mary  dwindled  away  to  a  hand- 
ful of  brave  and  resolute  men,  who,  under  Kirkaldy,  kept  for 
her  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  and  a  band  of  Highlanders,  who, 
commanded  by  sir  Adam  Gordon,  maintained  the  ascendency 
of  her  cause  in  the  mountains.^ 

To  add  to  the  sorrows  of  the  captive  queen, 
the  executions  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk  in  Eng-    ^f"^*;"^ 
land,  and  of  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's  in     of  North- 
Scotland,  were  followed  by  that  of  her  chivalrous    umberluid. 
and  devoted  adherent  the  earl  of  Northumber- 
land. Morton,  who,  during  his  exile  in  England,  had  received 
many  favours  from  the  earl:  pretended  to  be  his  friend:  a 
negoeiation  was  opened  between  the  countess  and  William 
Douglas,  the  keeper  of  the  prisoner :  and  two  thousand  pounds, 
the  stipulated  price  for  his  ransom,  was  deposited  at  Ant- 
werp.   Whether  it  was  paid  or  not,  is  unknown :  but  Mor- 
ton treated,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  English  government, 
and  accepted  from  Elizabeth  an  equal,  perhaps  a  larger,  sum. 
After  a  confinement  of  two  years  and  a  half,  the 
earl  was  liberated  from  the  castle  of  Lochlevin,         j^^^ 
and  conveyed  on  board  a  vessel  to  proceed,  he 
was  told,  towards  Flanders.     To  his  surprise,  he  soon  found 
himself  in  the  barbour  of  Berwick;  was  conducted  thence  to 
York,  and  beheaded  without  a  trial,  in  virtue  of  an  act  of 

*  Robertson,  App.  2.  No.  iv.  Bannatyne,  120. 154.  256.  Act  Pari.  Hi.  58. 
Camden,  227.  240. 
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_       attainder.  On  the  scaffold  he  refuaed  tke  aid  of  the 
,"^'  dergymeD)  proi^ssed  himself  a  catholic^  and 

dared  that  he  had  aatisfactorily  answered  every  eharg^ 
him,  in  his  letter  to  the  council.* 

.  .  The  English  cabinet,  amid  the  alarms    

^^^^    which  it  was  continually  perplejted,  rastad  witt 

with  Alei^^     much  confidence  on  the  treaty  lately  eoaekried 

(on.  with  France^     To  cultiirate  the  friendship'  fas* 

tween  the  two  crowns,  Elizabeth  had  been  ad- 

15^2.         vised  to  listen  to  a  new  proposal  of  marriage  net 

Jan.  17.        y^i^Y^  jjgj.  gp3f.  suitor,  the  duke  of  Anjou,   hat 

with  his  younger  brother,  the  duke  of  Alengoh.  The  foranff 
was  the  leader  of  the  catholic  party :  the  latter  Was  thon^t  to 
incline  to  the  tenets  of  protestantism.    There  were^  indeeii, 
two  almost  insuperable  objections;  the  disparity  of  age,  fiir 
the  duke  was  twenty-one  years  younger,  than  the  queen;  aad 
the  want  of  attraction  in  a  face  which  had  severely  seSered 
from  the  small-pox.    Still  Elizabeth,  with  her  usual  irreMfe- 
tion,  entertained  the  project :  and  her  ministers,  suppMlad  Iqr 
the  French  protestants,  urged  its  acceptancct     But*  their 
hopes  were  unexpectedly  checked  by  an  event  which  stred 
with  astonishment  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  which  ean* 
not  be  contemplated  without  horror  at  the  present  day.    Tlie 
reader  has  already  seen  that  the  ambition  of  the  French  prinoes 
had  marshalled,  in  hostile  array,  the  professors  of  the  oU 
and  new  doctrines  against  each  other.     In  the  contests  wbiek 
followed,  the  influence  of  religious  animosity  waa  added  4» 
those  passions  which  ordinarily  embitter  domestic  warfam 
The  most  solemn  compacts  were  often  broken;  outrages  the 
most  barbarous  were  reciprocally  perpetrated  without  le^ 
morse:  murder  was  retaliated  with  murder,  massacre  wiHk 
massacre.     The  king,  by  the  last  edict  of  padfieation,  had, 
indeed,  sheathed  the  swords  of  the  two  parties :  but  he  had 
not  obliterated  the  sense  of  former  wrongs,  nor  appeased 
the  desire  of  revenge,  which  still  rankled  in  theur  breasts 
They  continued  to  view  each  other  with  aversion  and  dis- 
trust, watchful  to  anticipate  the  designs  which  they  attributed 
to  iheiT  opponents,  and  eager,  at  the  first  provocation,  real  or 
supposed,  to  free  themselves  from  their  enemies. 

The  young  king  of  Navarre  was  the  nominai, 
Massaore  of    the  admiral  Goligni,  the  real  leader  of  the  hague- 

.  *  See  the  letters  of  the  countess  in  Murdin»  186—195.    Bridgwater's 
Concertatio,  46 — 49.    Camden,  269.    The  interrogatories  are  in  Moidin, 
219;  the  earPs  answers  do  not  appear, 
t  l^'gsres.  164.  195.  220. 229.  232. 
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BOts.     He  ruled  simong  them  as  an  independent    the  protest- 
flovereign;  and  what  chiefly  alarmed  his  oppo-    witsatPar. 
nents,  seemed  to  obtain  gradually  the  ascendency     ^' 
over  the  mind  of  Charles.     He  had  come  to  Paris  to  assist  at 
the  marria$;e  of  the  king  of  Navarre;  and  was 
wounded  in  two  places,  by   an  assassin  as  he  ^^'     ' 

passed  through  the  streets.  The  public  voice  attributed  the 
attempt  to  the  duke  of  Guise^  in  revenge  of  the  murder  of  his 
father  at  the  siege  of  Orleans:  it  had  proceeded  in  reality  (and 
was  so  suspected  by  Coligni  himself),  from  Catharine  the 
queen  mother.  The  wounds  were  not  dangerous:  but  \he 
huguenot  chieftains  crowded  to  his  hotel:  their  threats  of  ven- 
geance terrified  the  queen :  and  in  a  secret  council, 
the  king  was  persuaded  to  anticipate  the  bloody  "^' 
and  traitorous  designs  attributed  to  the  friends 
of  4  the  admiral.  The  next  morning,  by  the  royal  Aug.  24. 
ol^der^  the  hotel  was  forced:  Coligni  and  his  principal  counsel- 
lors perished  :  the  populace  joined  in  the  work  of  blood;  and 
every  huguenot,  or  suspected  huguenot,  who  fell  in  their  way, 
was  murdered.  Several  hours  elapsed  before  order  could  be 
restored  in  the  capital :  in  the  provinces  the  governors,  though 
instructed  topreventsimilar  excesses,  had  not  always  the  power 
or  the  will  to  check  the  fury  of  the  people,  and  the  massacre 
of  Paris  was  imitated  in  several  towns,  principally  those  in 
which  the  passions  of  the  inhabitants  were  inflamed  by  tha 
recollection  of  the  barbarities,  exercised  amongst  them  by  the 
huguenots  during  the  late  wars.* 

This  bloody  tragedy  ^ad  been  planned  and 
executed  in  Paris,  with  so  much  expedition,  that    "^^^  apoJo- 
its  authors  had  not  determined  on  what  ground     charles. 
to  justify  or  palliate  their  conduct.     In  the  let- 
ters written  the  same  evening  to  the  governors  of  the  pro- 
vinces, and  to  the  ambassadors  in  foreign  courts,  it  was  attri- 
buted to  the  ancient  quarrel  and  insatiate  hatred  which  existed 
between  the  princes  of  Lorrain  and  the  house  of  Coligni.  t 
But,  as  the  duke  of  Guise  refused  to  take  the  infamy  on  him- 
self, the  king  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  in  parliament,  that 
he  had  signed  the  order  for  the  death  of  the  admiral,  and  sent 
in  consequence  to  his  ambassadors,  new  and  more  detailed 
instructions.     In  along  audience.  La  Motte  Fenelon  assured 

•  See  note  (T). 

t  I^igrges,  264.  Ceulx  dc  la  maison  de  Guise,  et  les  aultres  8e!g;^eur8  et 
gentils  hommes,  qui  leur  adherent,  ayant  sea  certainment,  que  les  amis 
dadit  admiral  vouloient  poursuivpe  sur  euix  la  vengeance  de  ceste  blessure 
pour  les  soupgonner,  k  ceste  cause  et  occasion  se  sont  si  fort  esmus  ceste 
nuit  pass^,  8cc.  Letter  to  Joyeusc,  apud  Caveirac,  xxxii. 
Vol.  Vllf.  10 
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Elizabeth,  that  Charles  had  conceived  no  idea  of  suek 
event  before  the  preceding  evening,  when  he  learned^  with 
alarm  and  astonishment,  that  the  confidential  advisere  of  the  ad* 
miral  had  formed  a  plan  to  revenge  the  attempt  made  on  his  lift, 
by  surprising  the  Louvre,  making  prisoners  of  'the  king  and 
the  royal  family,  and  putting  to  death  the  duke  of  Guise,  aad 
the  leaders  of  the  catholics :  that  the  plot  was  revealed  to  one 
of  the  council,  whose  conscience  revolted  from  such  a  ertaM: 
that  his  deposition  was  confirmed  in  the  mind  of  the  king,  by 
the  violent  and  undutiQitl  expressions  uttered  by  Coligni  ia 
the  royal  presence :  that,  having  biit  the  interval  of  a  few 
hours  to  deliberate,  he  had  hastily  given  permission  to  the 
duke  of  Guise  and  his  friends,  to  execute  justice  on  his  and 
their  enemies  :  and  that  if,  from  the  excited  passions  of  the 
populace,  some  innocent  persons  had  perished  with  the  guilty, 
it  had  been  done  contrary  to  his  intention,  and  had  given  him 
the  most  heartfelt  sorrow.  The  insinuatihs  eloquenee  of 
Fenelon  made  an  impression  on  the  mind  of  ISItzabeth :  fbe 
ordered  her  ambassador  to  thank  Charles  for  the  commimioa* 
tion;  trusted  that  he  would  be  able  to  satisfy  the  world  of  \ht 
uprightness  of  his  intention;  and  recommended  to  his  prolee* 
tion  the  persons  and  worship  of  the  French  protestanta^  To 
the  last  point  Catharine  shrewdly  replied,  that  her  son  eOoU 
not  follow  a  better  example  than  that  of  his  good  sistor  the 
queen  of  England:  that,  like  her,  he  would  force  no  man's 
conscience;  but,  like  her,  he  would  prohibit  in  his  domini<»s, 
the  exercise  of  every  other  worship  besides  that  which  he 
practised  himself.* 

The  news  of  this  sanguinary  trinsaction,  ex- 
'ff^wto'*  aggerated  as  it  was  by  the  imagination  of  Ae 
deliver  up  narrators,  and  the  arts  of  politicians,  exeited 
Nary.  throughout  England  one  general  feeling  of  hor- 

ror. It  served  to  confirm,  in  the  minds  of  the 
protestants,  the  reports,  so  industriously  spread,  of  a  catholic 
conspiracy  for  their  destruction;  and  it  gave  additional  wei|Hbt 
to  the  arguments  of  Burleigh  and  the  other  enemies  of  mt 
queen  of  Scots.  They  admonished  Elizabeth  to  provide  for 
her  own  security:  the  French  protestants  had  been  massacred; 
her  deposition  or  murder  would  follow.  If  she  tendered  her 
own  life,  the  weal  of  the  realm,  or  the  interest  of  religion, 
let  her  disappoint  the  malice  of  her  enemies,  by  putting  to 
death  her  rival,  and  their  ally,  Mary  Stuart.  The  queen  did 
not  reject  their  advice:  but  that  she  might  escape  the  infamy  of 
dipping  her  hands  in  the  blood  of  her  nearest  relative,  and 

•  Diggea,  244,  246. 
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'     jftreaumptive  heir,  Killegrew  was  despatched  to 

Edinburgh,  ostensibly  to  hasten  the  accord  be-  ^^Pin 
tween  the  regent  and  Mary's  adherents  in  the  ^^ ' 
oastlci  in  reality  ''  uppon  singular  trust,  and  a  matter  of  farr 
greter  moment^  wherin  all  secresyand  circumspection  was 
to  be  used.''  That  matter  was  to  procure  the  death  of  the 
Scottish  queen  by  the  hands  of  her  own  subjects.  But  he 
was  warned  not  to  commit  his  sovereign,  as  if  the  proposal 
came  from  her.  He  was  to  assure  himself  of  the  real  dispo- 
sition of  the  regent,  of  the  carl  of  Morton,  and  the  other  lords ^ 
lo.earn  the  confidence  of  those  whom  he  found  most  apt;  to 
lament  before  them,  that  Mary  was  not  where  she  might  be 
justly  executed  for  her  crimes;  and  to  work  on  their  hopes 
and  fears,  till  he  should  draw  from  them  some  expression, 
which  might  lead  him  to  suggest  the  object  of  his  mission, 
but  as  of  himself,  and  merely  as  a  passing  thought  If  it 
were  entertained,  he  was  authorized  to  negociate  a  treaty  on 
the  fdlowing  basis;  that  Elizabeth  should  deliver  Mary  to  the 
'king's  lords, "  to  receave  that  she  had  deserved  ther  by  ordre 
of  justice:^  and  that  they  should  deliver  their  children,  or 
nearest  kinsmen  to  Elizabeth,  as  securities,  *^  that  no  furder 
perill  should  ensue  by  hir  escapying,  or  setting  hyr  up  agen: 
tor  otherwise  to  have  hir  and  to  keep  hir  was  over  all  other 
things  the  most  dangerous.''* 

Such  was  the  delicate  and  important  trust  con- 
fided to  the  prudence  and  fidelity  of  Killegrew.  ®^*^*5icr" 
If  we  may  believe  him,  his  heart  revolted  from  ^^"  **'* 
the  commission :  though  his  fear  of  the  royal  displeasure  com- 
pelled him  to  accept  it  But  the  regent  Marr  was  not  of  a 
character  to  pander  to  the  jealousies  or  resentments  of  the 
English  queen.  His  object  was  to  heal  the  wounds  of  his 
ui^appy  country,  and  to  rally  all  true  Scotsmen  round  the 
StaniLBurd  of  his  roysl  pupil,  on  the  ground  that,  if  Mary  should 
ever  recover  her  liberty,  the  mother  and  son  might  easily 
reconcile  their  req)ective  interests.  With  this  view  he  had 
sent  back  to  En^and  Randolph,  the  late  envoy,  whose  policy 
it  had  been  to  perpetuate  dissention  by  tampering  at  the  same 
time  with  the  two  opposite  parties;  and  he  now  concluded, 
with  the  queen's  lords,  a  private  treaty  for  the  surrender  of 
the  castle  of  Edinburgh.  .  While  arrangements  were  making 
for  its  publication  and  execution,  he  visited  the  earl  of  Mor- 
ton at  Dalkeith.     Here  he  felt  himself  suddenly  indisposed; 

•  See  his  secrtt  iflitruetions  in  Murdin»  224.  It  is  observable  that  Kil- 
legrew wu  deipatched  Sept.  7,  (Lodge,  ii.  75,)  and  that  these  secret 
instructions  were  sent  after  liini»  as  they  are  dated  three  days  later. 


ceeds» 
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g        rode  imiaediaitely  to  Stkliiig,  and  is  a 

expired.     HIb  friends  attruMited  hit  dertit 

poifoo.* 

At  the  eleetion  of  the  next  r^ent, 
employed  the  English  interest  in  frvour  of 
tooy  the  most  cietermined  enemy  of  tbryy, 
the  tried  friend  of  the  English  ministers,  t    The 
jij^  g        was  chosen,  he  pursued  s  very  different 
from  that  of  his  predecessor.     Hayii^ 
through  the  persuasion  of  Elizaheth,  on  the  HamihoBS 
Gordons  to  acknowledge  his  authority,  he 
F^^       manded  the  unconditional  surrender  of  the 

of  Edinburgh.    Kirkaldy,  Hume,  and  M"**ii*r*y 
the  lords  who  held  it,  refused  to  place  themselves  at  the  meicy 
of  their  enemy:  and  Drury,  marshal  of  Berwick,  arrived  m 
the  port  of  Leith  with  an  English  army,  and  a  battering  tmin, 
A  nl  25       ^  enforce  submission.     It  was  in  vain  ttu^  the 
^  besieged  by  a  messenger,  and  Mary  by  her  nm.- 

bassador,  solicited  aid  in  men  and  money  from  the  French 
king.  Charles  replied,  that  circumstances  compelled  him  te 
refuse  the  request  Should  he  grant  it,  Elizabeth  would 
immediately  send  a  fleet  to  the  relief  of  La  Rochelle.): 

After  a  siege  of  thirty-four  days  the  caatlo  wis 
And  redu-      surrendered  to  Drury  and  the  queen  of  En^an^ 
^^^^  -        on  condition  that  the  fate  of  the  prisoners  shook! 
Kdinbuigli*     ^  ^^  ^^^  disposal.     She  ordered  both  to  be  de- 
June  9.       livered  to  the  regent;§  and  in  a  few  days  Mait* 
land  died  of  poison :  whether  it  was  administered 
to  hin^  by  order  of  Morton,  as  the  queen  of  Scots  assertB^I  or 
had  been  taken  by  himself  to  elude  the  malice  of  his  enemieSi 
His  gallant  associate  Kirkaldy  suffered  soon  afterwards  the 
Aur.  3.       punishment  of  a  traitor.f     The  latter  was  es> 
teemed  the  best  soldier,  the  former  the  most  aUa 
statesman,  in  Scotland:  but  both,  according  to  the  fashion  oC 

*  Bannfttjne,  411. 

t  Cunuite  in  prious  Elizabetha  suflTectus  ent.  Camden,  278.  In  vlnt 
manner  Killegrew  executed  his  commission  with  Morton^  we  know  not; 
but  it  appears  that  as  late  as  Jan.  11,  1573,  the  project  was  not  abandoned. 
In  the  instructions  to  the  earl  of  Worcester,  dated  that  day,  he  is  provided 
with  an  answer,  if  the  king  of  France  should  apply  either  in  behalf  of  her 
Ufe  or  her  freedom.     WiggtB^  321. 

i  Melville,  119, 120.     Murdln.  244.  246—254. 


§  Lodge,  ii.  106.     Camden,  282. 
I  Mary's  letter  in 


in  Blackwood,  apud  Jebb,  ii.  268. 
*|  One  hundred  persons  of  the  family  of  Kirkaldy,  to  save  tlie  life  oi 
their  chieftain,  offered  to  Morton  20,000l  Scots,  an  annuity  of  oOOO  iiisrks» 
and  their  lervicei  as  hit  retainers  for  life.    Camdeif,  282. 
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ttM  age,  had  repeatedly  veered  from  one  party  to  the  other, 
without  regard  to  honesty  or  loyalty;  and  MaiUand  had  been 
justly  attainted  by  parliament  as  an  accomplice  in  the  murder 
of  Damley^.* 

The  late  massacre  in  France  had  caused  many 
of  the  protestants  to  cross  the  eastern  frontier    fto^eUe^ 
kito  Germany  and  Switzerland :  others,  from  the 
western  coast,  had  sought  an  asylum  in  England;  while  the 
inhabitants  of  Poitou  and  the  neighbouring  provinces  poured 
with  their  ministers  into  La  Rochelle.     The  place,  strong  by 
nature,  was  still  more  strengthened  by  art.     The  enthusiasm 
of  the  townsmen  taught  them  to  despise  the  efforts  of  the  be- 
siegers under  the  duke  of  Anjou;  but  their  chief      ^^^  25 
reliance  was  on  the  fleet,  which  the  count  of 
Montgomery  had  collected  in  the  harbours  of  Plymouth  and 
Falmouth,  and  on  the  promises  of  aid  which  that  nobleman 
bad  received  from  the  English  council.     Charles  indulged  a 
hope  that  he  might  deprive  them  of  this  resource.     He  ob- 
served, that  Elizabeth  had  always  spoken  of  the  late  transac- 
tion in  milder  terms  than  her  advisers:  she  had  recently  sent 
the  earl  of  Worcester  to  present  a  font  of  gold,  and  to  an- 
swer, as  her. proxy,  at  the  christening  of  his  daughter;  and 
she  was  highly  exasperated  by  the  insolence  of  the  insur- 
gents, whose  cruisers  had  attempted  to  intercept  that  noble- 
man, and  had  actually  captured  some  of  his  retinue.t   At  th^ 
solicitation  of  Gondi,  the  French  envoy,  she  promised  that 
no  money  should  be  advanced  in  England  for  the  aid  of  the 
Rochellois:  but  when  he  demanded  the  dispersion  of  the 
fleet  at  Plymouth,  he  received  for  answer,  that  Englishmen 
had  a  right  to  traffic  where  they  pleased;  and  that  if  they 
abu^d  that  right  for  other  purposes,  they  might  be  treated 
as  pirates  by  the  prince  whom  they  had  offended.     This 
evasion,  suggested  by  the  ministers,  proved  the  connexion 
between  them  and  the  insurgents. 

Montgomery  sailed ;  was  terrified  at  the  sight      .^^  ^g 
of  the  French  fleet,  moored  under  the  protection 
of  forts  and  batteries;  and  after  a  useless  cruise  of  a  few  days 
returned  to  England.     His  failure  made  the  queen  repent 

*  Maitland,  after  his  attainder,  complained  in  a  letter  to  the  laird  of  Car- 
michael,  that  the  sentence  had  been  procured  by  Morton,  "for  a  crime, 
whereof,"  says  the  ex-secretary,  "  he  knows  in  his  conscience,  that  I  was 
as  innocent  as  himself."  Morton  replies, — «  That  I  know  him  innocent  in 
my  conscience  as  myselfl  The  contrary  thereof  is  true.  For  I  was  and 
am  innocent  thereof:  but  I  could  not  affirm  the  same  of  him,  cpnsidering 
what  I  understand  of  that  matter  of  his  own  confession,  of  before,  to  my- 
self.'*    Dalzell,  474—480.    The  truth  is,  both  were  guilty. 

t  Camden,  275. 
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that  she  had  not  acceded  to  the  request  of  GiMidi.  She  ac» 
quainted  Montgomery  with  her  displeasure^  that  he  had  pire- 
sumed  to  urvfurl  the  English  flag;  and  for  some  time  refused 
him  permission  to  anchor  in  any  of  her  ports.  The  BogUsb 
adventurers  who  had  accompanied  him»  immediately  dis- 
persed.* 

Rochelle  was  saved,  by  the  eleqtion  of  the  duke 

Ae^fi^ndi  ^^  -^'^J^"  ^^  *^®  ^''^^^  °^  Poland,  His  labours 
pratestants.     ^'^  effect  a  pacification  proved  successful ;  but  the 

July.  huguenots,  still  jealous  of  the  designs  of  the  court, 
Dec.  16.  formed  a  new  confederacy  at  Milliau,  in  Ron- 
vergne,  by  which  they  bound  themselves  to  eaeh 
other  by  the  most  solemn  engagements,  appointed  couiiad- 
lors  and  commanders,  determined  the  quota  of  mea  and 
money  to  be  raised  in  each  district,  and- established  an  inde- 
pendent republic  in  the  very  heart  of  France.t  At  the  nme 
ume  another  association  of  catholic  noblemen,  called  the 
malcontents  and  politicians,  was  effected  by  the  chiefii  of  the 
house  of  Montmorenci,  whose  object  it  was  to  remove  their 
rival,  the  duke  of  Guise,  from  court,  and  to  weaken  the 
authority  of  the  queen  mother  in  the  royal  councils.  The 
two  parties  acted  in  concert;  and  another  civil  war  eom.* 
menced.  In  all  these  transactions  the  English  ambassMinr 
bore,  as  usual,  an  important,  though  clandestine  part.  He 
advised  and  engaged  the  duke  of  Alengon  to  put  himself  at 
Uie  head  of  the  malcontents.^  But  the  project  was  detected 
by  Ihe  court;  and  the  duke,  with  the  king  oi  Navarre,  was  so 
narrowly  watched,  that  no  less  than  four  attempts  to  effieet 
their  enlargement,  failed  of  success.  § 

The  unexpected  death  of  Charles  IX.  reeaOed 
rfST"^"  the  king  of  Poland  to  France.  Henry  III.,  firom 
HI,  the  share  which,  as  duke  of  Anjou,  he  had  borne 

1574.         in  the  massacre,  was  an  object  of  hatred  io  the 
Maf  30.     •  protestaots:  a  conspiracy  to  murder  him  in  hii 

Feb  carriage,  was  detected:^  and  the  duke  of  Alengon, 

whom  tlie  event  would  baVe  raised  to  the  throne, 
confessed  that  he  had  been  privy,  though  he  had  not  con- 
sented, to  the  treasonable  attempt  He  was  pardoned,  but 
detained  in  free  custody.  Some  months  later,  having  escaped 

•  Ibid.  TTf^.    Daniel,  x.  517. 
t  Davila,  366. 

%  The  queen  is  remmded  '*  that  the  duk  of  Abnzon  was  bfou|^  to  be 
awtor  of  troubles  in  his  own  coontiye,  by  her  roajestie's  meaM."    lIonfiR, 

S  Murdin,  77S,    Camden,  389,  290.    Daniel,  x.  539. 
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fitmi  the  courts  he  raised  the'  standard  of  revolt:    g^^  j^ 
tad  Elizabeth,  though  she  renewed  the  treaty  of 
Bloia  (a  treaty  offensive  and  defensive  between  the  two 
crowns),  advanced  a  considerable  sum,  to  raise  an  army  of 
German  protestants  for  his  service.     It  was  not  long  before 
the  king  of  Navarre  also  eluded  the  vigilance  of  his  guards : 
and  the  two  princes  jointly  solicited  the  queen  of  En^and  to 
declare  publicly  in  their  favour.     The  question  of  war  was 
seriously  debated  in  the  English  cabinet;  but  the 
friends  of  peace  formed  the  majority;  and  Eliza*    ^Jl^^n 
beth  oSered  herself  as  mediatrix  between  the  king 
of  France  and  his  revolted  subjects.     Her  efforts  were  se- 
conded by  the  duke,  who  had  grown  jealous  of  the  superior 
influence  of  the  king  of  Navarre :  and  a  treaty      ^^   ^^ 
was  concluded,  by  which  the  public  exercise  of 
the  reformed  worship  was  permitted,  with  a  few  restrictions; 
an  assembly  of  the  states  was  promised  for  the  future  regula- 
tion of  the  kingdom :  and  Alengon  obtained  the  appanage 
which  had  been  enjoyed  by  his  elder  brother,  *and  from  that 
period  assumed  the  title  of  duke  of  Anjou.* 

The  French  catholics,  however,  resolved  to 
profit  from  the  example  of  their  opponents.     In    J|f*fl!"*^u 
imitation  of  the  confederacy  formed  at  Milliau,  a    caSioU^.^ 
league  was  devised,  the  subscribers  of  which 
bound  themselves  to  maintain  the  ascendency  of  the  ancient 
faith,  and  to  protect,  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives  and  fortunes, 
the  catholic  worship,  the  clergy  and  the  churches,  against  the 
hostile  attempts  of  their  enemies,  t     To  Henry,  each  of  these 
associations  appeared  an   encroachment  on  the 
royal  prerogative:  but  his  situation  left  him  only         y^' 
a  choice  between  the  two.     He  placed  his  name 
at  the  head  of  the  catholic  league:  the  majority  of  the  deputies 
to  the  assembly  of  the  states  followed  the  example  of  their 
sovereign;  and,  at  their  petition,  most  of  the  privileges  grant- 
ed to  the  protestants  ^y  the  last  edict  were  annulled.     An- 
other religious  war  ensued:  it  was  terminated,  as  usual,  by  a 
short-lived  peace;  and  the  protestants  ultimately 
recovered  the  chief  of  those  concessions  which         ^^ 
had  been  revoked. 

But  it  is  now  time  that  the  reader  should  cast 
his  eyes  over  the  northern  frontier  of  France,  and     P'^ow^nt 
survey  the  convulsed  state  of  the  Netherlands.     thcrkndT 
The  reader  will  recollect  the  seizure  by  Eliza- 

•  IHTila,  393.    Lodge,  ii.  135. 142.     Murdin,  288, 289.  776. 778.    Ctm- 
den,303. 
t  S«Vta  Daniel,  xi.  62. 
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beth  of  the  money  destined  for  the  pay  of  the  army  under  the 
duke  of  Alva.  That  unfriendly  measure  had  been  prodoe- 
tive  of  more  important  consequences,  than  its  ad* 
visers  could  have  dared  to  expect  The  SpaniA 
soldiers,  without  pay,  lived  at  free  quarters  on  the  inhad>itaiits. 
The  duke,  to  rai;ie  money,  required  the  imposition  of  new 
taxes;  and,  on  the  refusal  of  the  states,  he  published*  an  edict, 
imposing  them  by  his  own  authority  as  representative  of  the 
king.  This  arbitrary  act,  subversive  of  the  most  valuabk 
rights  of  the  nation,  filled  up,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Ffe- 
mish  people,  the  measure  of  their  grievances.  They  closed 
their  shops:  the  usual  transactions  of  trade  were  iiiterrupted: 
the  markets  remained  empty:  and  in  the  most  populous  towns 
a  general  gloom  prevailed,  indicative  of  the  discontent  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  ominous  of  subsequent  calamities.* 
Orinn  of  ^  number  of  small  vessels  had  been  sueees* 

Belgian  sively  equipped  by  the  Belgian  malcontaitsE,  to 

indepen-        cruise  against  the  trade  of  Spain.     Their  com- 
dence.  manders  received  commissions  from  the  prince 

of  Orange,  and  obeyed  the  immediate  orders  of  the  count  of 
La  Marque,  who  had  fixed  his  head  quarters  at  Dover,  and 
thence  directed  the  operations  of  the  fleet     At  length  iXsK 
beth,  either  at  the  remonstrance  of  Philip,  or  m  connivance 
*   with  La  Marque,  ordered  that  officer  to  quit  her 
p^K^I'i        dominions.!     He  sailed  to  the  island  of  Horn, 
^^^1^ '       surprised  the  fortress  of  Brille,  and  planted  on  its 
walls  the  standard  of  Belgian  independence.   His 
success  encouraged  the  inhabitants  of  Flushing  to  expel  the 
Spanish  garrison,  and  to  solicit  aid  both  from  the  French  pro- 
testants,  and  the  English  council.     The  former  sent  them  a 
large  body  of  men;  the  latter  supplied  them  with  10,000/., 
and  permitted  Thomas  Morgan  to  take  with  him  three  hun- 
dred volunteers,  who  were  soon  followed  by  nine  companies 
of  foot,  under  sir  Humphrey  Gilbert     Encouraged  by  the 
presence  of  these  foreigners,  many  of  the  towns  in  Holland 
and  Zealand  threw  off  the  Spanish  yoke.J 

This  insurrection,  and  the  advice  of  the  admi- 
Prince  of  ral  Coligni,  during  the  pacification  in  France,  in- 
Orange  duccd  the  prince  of  Orange  to  make  another  al- 

stadtholder.     tempt  to  drive  the  Spaniards  out  of  the  Nether- 
lands.    His  brother  Louis  had,  with  the  aid  of 
the  French  huguenots,  surprised  and  garrisoned  Mons,  the 

• 

•  Bentivoglio,  92.     Strada,  1.  vii.  anno  1570. 

t  Murd'ni,  210.  ^  Bentivoi^lio,  102.  106. 
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c»{uUl  of  Hunault.    Alva  sat  down  before  it  witb 
his  army:  and  the  prince  led  twenty  thousand         |^^* 
Fr^chmen .  and   Germans   to  raise  the   siege.  ^j^ 

Uonsy  however,  surrendered:   but  Orange  suc- 
ceeded in  penetrating  as  far  as  Enchuysen,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  applause  by  the  inhabitants  of  Holland  and  Zea- 
land,  and  appointed  stadtholder  of  the  two  provinces.* 

The  reader  will  have  observed  much  inconsistency  in  the 
transactions  of  the  English  government  with  the  kings  of 
France  and  Spain.  It  arose  from  the  different  opinions  en- 
tertained by  the  queen,  and  the  majority  of  her  counsellors. 
Their  chief  object  was  the  ascendency  of  the  protestant  cause 
in  the  catholic  kingdoms.  For  this  purpose  they  maintained 
a  constant  correspondence  with  the  chiefs  of  the  protestant  in- 
surgents, and  sought  to  render  them  independent  of  their  re- 
^ectivc  sovereigns,  both  in  the  Netherlands  and  France. 
But  Elizabeth  was  a  sovereign  herself:  though  she  approved 
of  their  views,  she  deemed  it  a  duty  to  uphold  the  rights  and 
prerogatives  of  thrones,  and  feared  that  the  precedent  of  suc- 
cessful rebellion  might  one  day  be  retorted  against  herself. 
Hence  each  vicissitude  of  fortune  experienced  by  the  insur- 
gents abroad,  produced  a  change  of  measures  in  the  queen^s 
council  at  home.  Sometimes  she  was  induced  to  sacrifice 
her  feelings  to  the  representations  of  her  ministers:  often  she 
compelled  the  ministers  to  submit  to  her  will  in  opposition  to 
their  own  judgment 

From  the  moment  that  the  prince  of  Orange 
assumed  the  government'of  Holland  and  Zealand, .  Rfcondti- 
Elizabeth  bogan  to  view  his  designs  with  jealousy    J^®"  ^^' 
and  distrust     She  was  aware  that  his  private  in-     ^abeth  and 
terests,   and   his   intimate  connexion   with  the    Alira. 
huguenots,  would  induce  him  to  seek  aid  from 
France;  she  believed  that  Henry  HI.  would  grasp  at  the 
o{^ortunit3''  of  an  expedition  into  the  Netherlands,  as  an 
expedient  to  establish  tranquillity  within  his  own  dominions; 
and  she  dreaded  the  annexation  of  the  seventeen  provinces  to 
France,  as  pregnant  with  danger  to  the  commerce  and  inde- 
pendence of  England.     Indications  were  given  of  a  partiality 
to  the  cause  of  Spain:  the  English  forces  were 
recalled  from  Flushing,!  and  Guavez,  the  envoy       f^^^^A 
of  Alva,  was  admitted   to   treat  with  the  lord 


**  BentiYoglio,  UO— 124.     Strada,  1.  vii. 

t  It  woxild  appear  that  Flushing  was  as  unhealthy  then  as  of  late  years. 
*'  All  our  men  be  come  from  Flushing,  either  before,  or  at,  or  since  their 
returning,  the  most  part  all  sick."    Digges,  299. 
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trtasurer.     These  ministers  soon  came  to  a  conelutton. 

Having  declared  that  the  ancient  friendship  between  the  tmo 

crowns,  though  it  had  been  for  a  time  impaired,  had  never 

been  broken,  they  agreed  that  the  commerce  between  Eng- 

land  and  the  Netherlands  should  be  restored,  ihk 

1573.         Elizabeth  should  satisfy  the  Italian  bankers,  the 

^^^  ^'        original  owners  of  the  jnoncy,  which  had  been 

intercepted;  and  that  commissioners  should  be  appointed  on 

both  sides  to  determine,  within  two  years,  the  demands  of 

those,  who  had  suffered  by  the  arrests  of  merchandise  in  eadk 

country.* 

By  this  time  Alva  had  been  recalled,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Requesens,  commendator  of  Castile,  who,  thodgh  he  pes- 
.^.  sessed  not  the  maftial  abilities  of  his  predeces- 

sor, inflicted  severe  injuries  on  the  insurgents, 
and  sought  by  condescension  to  sooth  the  discontent  of  th» 
people.  He  cultivated  with  assiduity  the  friendship  of  Eli- 
eabeth;  and,  while  at  her  request  he  expelled  the  English 
exiles  from  the  provinces,  and  dissolved  the  seminary  esta- 
blished by  the  EngHsh  catholics  at  Douay,  he  obtained  from 
her  an  order  for  the  arrest  of  all  armed  vessels  belonging  to 
the  insurgents  in  her  dominions,  and  for  their  future  exclu- 
/  sion  from  tfie  English  ports.t 
^  The  queen  had  now  adopted  a  new  line  of  policy. 

She  KAises    gj^g  jjg^  hitherto  consented*  to  foment,  at  present 
the  sUteaT     ^^®  laboured  to  compose,  the  differences  between 
ncLia.        Philip  and  his  revolted  subjects;  and  the  king,  at 
her  solicitation,  agreed  to  an  armistice,  preparatory 
'to  an  intended  negociation4    But  the  prince  of  Orange  per- 
sisted in  rejecting  both  her  advice  and  her  remonstrances,  till 
the  revival  of  the  civil  wars  in  France,  extinguished  the  hope 
of  aid  from  that  country,  and  convinced  hifn  that  the  friend- 
ship of  Elizabeth  was  his  last  and  best  resource. 
1576.         Three  deputies  were  accordingly  sent  to  England, 
^^'       not  to  announce  his  willingness  to  an  accommo- 
dation with  Philip,  but  to  offer  the  sovereignty,  and,  if  that 
were  refused,  the  protectorship  of  Holland  and  Zealand  to 
the  queen,  as  the  representative  of  their  ancient  princes  by 
her  descent  from  Philippa  of  Hainault,  the  consort  of  Edward 
III.     At  first  the  offer  flattered  her  pride  and  ambition:  soon, 
however,  her  resolution  began  to  waver.     Could  she  sanction 
this  transfer  of  allegiance  from  one  prince  to  another  without 
injury  to  her  reputation,  or  danger  to  herself?  She  asked  the 

•  Mufdin,  773, 774.    Camden,  272.  t  Camden,  295, 296. 
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^Tice  of  her  counsellorsy  and  the  diversity  of  their  opinions 
added  to  her  perplexity.  It  was  observed  that  she  grew 
taciturn  and  peevish:  the  amusements  of  the  court  were  sus- 
pended; and  day  after  day  was  employed  in  secret  consulta- 
tion. The  result  was  a  communication  to  the  deputies^  that 
the  queen  could  not  in  honour  or  conscience  accept  their 
offer,  but  tliat  she  would  employ  her  best  services  to  aecon- 
cile  them  with  their  sovereign."^ 

Requesens  soon  afterwards  died,  and  the  go- 
vernment devolved  on  the  council  of  state.     No    ^'^^^^l^'L 
provision  had  been  made  for  the  payment  of  the    g^^^hem 
troops:  they  mutinied^ .lived  at  free  quarters  on    aid. 
the  natives,  and  by  the  sack  of  Antwerp  compelled       Feb.  11. 
the  states  to  provide  for  their  own  security.    The 
representatives  of  the  seventeen   provinces,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Luxemburgh,  concluded  a  confederacy,       ^^^  g 
by  which  they  bound  themselves  to  concur  in  ex- 
pelling all  foreign  soldiers^  to  prevent  any  innovations  in  reli- 
gion, either  in  the  fifteen  catholic  or  two  reformed  provinces, 
and  to  restore  to  its  pristine  vigour  the  constitution  enjoyed 
by  their  fathers.     Within  a  few  months'  a  new  governor 
arrived^  John  of  Austria,  the  illegitimate  son  of  the  late  em- 
peror Charles  V.     That  young  prince  came  to  the  Nether- 
lands encircled  with  the  laurels,  which  he  had  gained  from 
the  Turkis  in  the  great  battle  of  Lepanto:  but  the  jealousy  of 
the  states  compelled  him  to  submit  to  the  conditions  which 
they  dictated,  and  for  a  while  he  consented  to  hold  tiie  title, 
though  he  possessed  little  of  the  authority  of  governor.     To 
revenge  a  real  or  pretended  conspiracy  against  his  life,  he 
suddenly  took  possession  of  tlie  citadel  of  Namur:  and  the 
states,  by  the  persuasion  of*  the  prince  of  Orange,  immediately 
prepared  for  war.     Elizabeth  despatched  ambassadors  to  both 
parties;  she  sought  to  preserve  peace:   but  evidently  pre- 
ferred the  cause  of  the  royalists,  till  she  received 
from  the  prince  of  Orange  the  important  informa-       vu^a 
tion,  that  the  real  object  of  don  John  was  liot  so 
much  the  subjugation  of  the  Netherlands  as  of  England:  that 
he  intended  to  transport  his  army  from  the  Belgian  ports;  to 
marry,  at  least  by  proxy,  the  queen  of  Scots:  and  in  her 
name,  and  with  the  aid  of  her  friends,  to  contend  on  English 
ground  for  the  English  crown.     This  intelligence  was  not 
entirely  devoid   of  foundalion.     Gregory  XIII.,    the  suc- 
cessor of  Pius  v.,  had  solicited  the  king  of  Spain  to  unite 
with  him  in  an  attempt  to  liberate  the  Scottish  queen,  and  to 

•  CRmdcn,  297—299.    Murdin,  778.    Lodge,  ii.  136. 
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restore  the  catholic  worship  ia  England.  PhiBp  refined  lo 
act  openly,  but  had  no  objection  to  supply  mohey,  and  to  con- 
nive at  the  co-operation  of  his  brother  don  John.  It  was 
then  agreed  that  the  pontiff  should  then  collect  an  army  of 
,  six  thousand  disciplined  troops,  under  the  pretence  of  aiding 
the  knights  of  Malta:  that  Sanders  and  others  should  pas 
frpnfthe  Low  Countries  into  England,  to  form  a  party  pre- 
viously to  the  invasion;  that  on  the  arrival  of  the  expeditioa 
on  the  English  coast,  it  should  be  joined  by  don  John  with  hii 
army,  and  that  the  first  object  of  this  combined  force,  sfaooU 
be  to  obtain  possession  of  Mary,  and  to  effect  her  marriage 
with  the  Spanish  prince.*  But  this  project  existed  only  on 
paper:  don  John,  who,  to  satisfy  the  states,  had  deprived 
himself  of  his  army,  possessed  at  first  no  footing  in  the 
Netherlands  besides  the  fortress  of  Namur,  and  afterwan^ 
from  his  incessant  hostilities  with  the  insurgents,  was  too 
actively  employed  at  home,  to  think  of  an  invasion  of  Eng- 
land. The  intelligence,  however,  served  to  awaken  aU  thoso 
jealousies  which  had  been  lulled  asleep.  Elizabeth  wasbeaet 
with  apprehensioos  from  the  intrigues  of  the  Scottish  queen 
in  England,  the  restoration  of  the  Spanish  authority  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  the  ambition  both  of  the  French  monarch 
and  of  his  brother  the  duke  of  Anjou.     Her  fears  induced  her 

Sect  ''I       Ag^ii^  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  insurgents.    A. 

loan  for  their  use  was  negociated  in  London;  an 

army  of  Germans,  which  under  the  duke  Casimir  was  march" 

ing  to  their  assistance^  was  taken  into  English  pay;  and  ai 

last  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive  was  concluded  with 

Dec.  22.  ^'^^"^  ^^  Brussels.  To  excuse  these  hostile  pro- 
ceedings to  others,  perhaps  to  herself,  the  qucea 
assured  the  Spanish  monarch,  that  she  had  no  other  object  in 
view  but  his  interest  and  her  own  security;  to  preser?e  the 
Netherlands  from  French  invasion,  and  herself  from  the  hos- 
tility of  his  brother ;  that  she  had  exacted  from  the  Belgian* 
a  promise  to  persevere  in  their  allegiance  to  the  Spanish 
crown,  and  that  she  was  determined  to  turn  her  arms  agairtft 
them,  if  they  should  ever  violate  that  promise.  Phil<P» 
mastering  his  feelings,  affected  to  believe  her  protestations^ 

•  Becchetti,  xii.  220, 221.  Strada,  I.  viii.  anno  1576.  «*  B  qwaido  ao 
non  ti  potesse  ottenere,  si  facease  opera  di  creare  e  gridare  re  public««n«n^ 
il  frateilo  del  cont^  di  Vincton,  uomo  di  fede  sincera,  ed  accettoaquc^ 
popoli."  Maffci,  Annali  dr  Gregorio  XI 11.  I.  v.  No.  26.  See  also  Bojn- 
plani,  Hbt.  Pontificatus  Greg^rii  XIII.  p.  2o6.  Of  this  design  to  marry  r 
brother  of  the  marquess  of  Winchester  to  Mary,  and  to  proclaim  them  tH 
and  queen,  I  have  found  no  notice  in  our  historians. 
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and  expressed  a  hope,  that  through  her  mediation,  peaee 
might  yet  be  restored.* 

Don  John,  en  the  arrival  of  the  celeb^ted 
Alexander  Famese,  prince  of  Parma,  with  an    The»ute» 
army  of  Spaniards,  resumed  offensive  operations,    f^^  t^  ^^ ' 
and  by  the  decisive  victory  of  Gemblours,  spread    duke  of 
consternation  through    every  province  of  the    Anjou. 
union.    The  states  applied  for  immediate  aid  to       j|[^^3x 
the  German  princes,  the  queen  of  England,  and 
the  duke  of  Anjou.     That  turbulent  prince  received  the  depu- 
ties with  pleasure,  and  agreed  to  lead  an  army  into  the  Nether- 
lands, on  condition  that  certain  placed  in  Hainault  and  Artois 
should  be  delivered  into  his  hands,  and  that  all  his  conquests 
on  the  sooth  bank  of  the  Mouse  should  form  an  independent 
stat^  for  himself.    Casimir  passed  the  Rhine  with  a  force  of 
Oermaos,  which,  with  the  aid  of  English  gold,  he  had  raised 
to  some  thousands  above  the  stipulated  number:  but  the  ma- 
jority of  his  followers  were  protestants ;  and  the  native  pro- 
testants,  finding  themselves  become  more  powerful  by  the 
accession  of  the  strangers,  indulged  in  the  fanaticism  of  the 
age;  and,  in  numerous  instances,  abolished  the  catholio  wor- 
ship, and  inflicted  the  severest  privations  on  their  catholic 
eounttymen.     The  Walloons  were  the  first  to  complain. 
They  had  only  exchanged  the  tyranny  of  the  Spaniards  for 
that  of  their  associates  and  foreigners.     Why  should  they  not 
return  to  the  obedience  of  their  lawful  sovereign,  and  obtain 
from  him  the  restoration  of  their  privileges,  and  the  protec- 
tion of  their  religion  ?  Don  John  profited  by  these  sentiments, 
and  recovered  their  allegiance.     When  Casimir  approached 
the  Spanish  lines,  he  dared  not  attempt  to  force  them:  and 
when  Anjou  appeared  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  men,  the 
Walloons,  who  had  previously  engaged  to  receive  him,  op- 
posed his  advance.     He  took,  indeed,  Binch  by  assault,  and 
prevailed  on  Maubeuge  to  open  its  gates.     But        q^^  ^ 
this  was  the  termination  of  his  campaign.     Pro- 
bably he  found  himself  unable  to  persevere  in  his  career:  but 
he  ascribed  his  forbearance  to  his  deference  for  the  queen  of 
England,  to  whose  hand  he  still  aspired,  and  whose  jealousy 
ot  the  designs  of  the  French  court,  induced  her  to  object  to 
the  presence  of  a  French  army  in  the  Netherlands.! 

During  the  summer  he  had,  by  several  mcssen- 
gers,  sounded  the  disposition  of  the  queen,  who     gi^fer  with 
returned  encouraging,  yet  indeterminate  answers.     propomU  of 

•  Camden,  311—315.    Murdtn,  290,  291. 779,  780. 
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nuutiage  to  The  doke  Qow  sent  Simierya  nobtewmi  versed  m 
theqaeen.  intrigue^  and  excelling  in  the  aocompVUlinieDls 
of  a  court  Though  Elizabeth  expresied  her  displeawre  ^ 
his  arrival,  he  soon  overcame  her  d^like.  His  manaeiv,  his 
wit,  and  his  gallantry,  made  an  irresistible  impresston.  He 
was  admitted  to  her  company  three  or  four  day » in  the  wedi; 

and  it  was  olraerved  that  she  never  appeared  so 
T^is       ^^heerful  and  happy  as  when  he  was  present* 

Her  counsellors  imagined  that  she  revealed  to  hiia 
secrets  of  state;  and  the  tongue  of  slander  whispered  some 
suspicion  of  the  innocence  of  their  meetings.!  This,  hew- 
ever,  is  certain,  that  Shnier  wooed  successfully  for  his  mas- 
ter. He  first  pursaaded  Elizabeth,  that  it  was  beneath  her 
dignity  to  take  for  her  husband  Leicester,  a  man  who  owed 
whatever  he  possessed  to  her  bounty:  and  then. gave  her  the 
important  information,  that  her  favourite  had  recently  mar- 
ried without  her  knowledge,  the  widow  of  the  late  earl  of 
Essex.  Leicester  let  fall  some  hints  of  vengeance:  bat  the 
irritated  queen  ordered  him  to  be  confined  at  Greenwich,  and 
severely  prohibited  any  kind  of  insult  to  the  French  envoy.) 
Simier  next  urged  the  suit  of  Anjou.  The  queen  listened  to 
him  with  apparent  satisfaction;  though  at  the  same  time  she 
declared  her  determination  never  to  marry  a  man  whom  she 
had  not  seen.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  clergy  ventured  to 
April  4.       condemn  the  intended  match  from  the  pulpit: 

they  were  silenced  by  authority  ;§  a  preparatory 
June  16.       treaty  was  negociated  and  concluded;  and  Uie 

duke  himself,  travelling  in  disguise,  without  pi^ 
Sept.         vious  notice  arrived  at  Greenwich.     Elizabeth 

was  surprised  and  gratified:  his  youth,  gaiety, 

and  attention,  atoned  for  the  scars  with  which  the  small-pox 

had  furrowed  his  countenance:  and  after  a  courtship  of  a  few 

days,  he  departed  with  the  most  flattering  expectations  of 

Oct.  2         success.     At  the  royal  command,  the  lords  of  the 

council  assembled:  they  deliberated  the  greater 

*  Murdin,  318.  He  was  "  amatoriis  levitatibus,  facetiis  et  aulicts  Ulece- 
bris  exquisite  eruditus."    Gamdenj^  322. 

t  **  Vous  aviez  non  seuUement  eng^asg€  votre  honneur  auvequcsTin  «» 
trangier  nomnid  Simier,  I'alant  trouver  de  nult  en  la  chambre  d'une  dame, 
ou  vous  le  baisiez  et  usiez  auvec  luy  de  diverses  privault^s  desbonnestes: 
mais  aussi  luy  reveilliez  tes  segretz  du  royaulmey  trabiiant  vos  propres  can- 
seiilers."  Mat7'8  account  to  Elizabeth  of  the  conversation  of  lady  Sbrewf* 
bury.     Murdin,  559. 

i  Camden,  328,  329. 

^  Lodge,  ii.  212.  Bets  were  laid  in  London,  two  to  one  that  tlie  doke 
did  not  come^  ihrtc  to  one  that  the  queen  would  not  marry  him.  Ibid.  2ir. 
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part  of  'the  we^k ;  hot  unable  to  agree>  they  wait*       q^^  ^ 
ed  on  their.sovereign^  requesting  to  be  made  ac- 
qtiainted  witii  her  indiBation,  jpd  promising,  whatever  it 
might  be,  to  further  it  to  the  best  of  their  power.  *    The  love- 
sick queen  burst  into  tears.    She  had  expected,  she  said,  that 
they  would  have  unanimously  petitioned  her  to  mirry;  but 
riie  was  simple,  indeed,  to  confide  so  delicate  a  matter  to  such 
counsellors;  ihey  might  depart,  and  come  again,  when  her 
mind  should  be  more  composed.     That  afternoon  and  the 
next  day,  she  vented,  in  bitter  and  vituperative  language,  her 
displeasure  against  the  supposed  adversaries  of    ThetKaty 
the  marriage:  the  council  hastened  to  commence    iaoondud- 
a  negpciation  with  Simier:  and  a  preliminary    ed. 
treaty  was,  after  some  hesitation,  concluded.1|  ^^^'  ^• 

Id  less  than  two  months,  the  queen  had  changed    ^^^  ^^le  ce- 
her  mind.     Nothing  less  could  be  expected  from     lebntion  of 
the  fickleness  of  her  disposition:  but  she  laid  the  '  the  mar- 
blame  on  the  new  troubles  which  had  arisen  in    'i*gc  pott- 
France.  '  The  protestants  had   again  taken  up    P*^**®^- 
arms:  the  (ivil  war  raged  in  most  of  the  provinces;  and  the 
duke  of  Anjou  saw  himself  deprived  of  his  resources  for  the 
projected  conquest  of  Flanders.     By  his  endeavours,  tran- 
quillity was  once  more  restored  in  France;  and  the  queen 
again  expressed  her  readiness  to  receive  his  ad- 
dresses. A  splendid  embassy  afrived:  the  articles       April 24. 
concluded  with  Siniier  were  put  in  the  form  of  a 
treaty  between  England  and  France;  and  it  was  fixed  that  tiie 
marriage  should  be  contracted  within  six  weeks; 
but  with  a  provision,  that  either  party  should  be  at 
liberty  to  recede,  if  certain  matters  should  not  be  accorded 
within  the  stipulated  time,  to  their  mutual  satisfaction.     The 
events  which  followed,  afforded  the  queen  new  pretexts  for 
delay.:]: 

By  the  death  of  don  John,  the  government  of     .  . 
the  Netherlands  bad  devolved  on  the  prince  of    ^J^^  ^y^^ 
Parma;§  and  his  continued  success  had  urged  the    sovereignty 

*  Sussex,  Burleigh,  and  Uunsdon  urged  the  marriage.  Leicfoter  and 
llatton  joined  them  at  first,  but  went  over  to  their  opponents,  Bromley, 
Mildma^,  and  Sadler.  The  chief  arguments  of  tlie  latter  were  the  danger 
to  religion  from  a  catholic  husband,  the  offence  of  God,  if  he  were  allow- 
ed to  have  mass,  even  in  private,  the  danger  to  the  queen's  life  if,  at  that 
age,  she  should  have  issue,  and  the  inutility  of  the  marriage,  if  she  had  not 
Murdin,  321—336.    Sadler,  ii.  570. 

t  Murdin,  337.    IMgges,  350. 

%  Digges,  349,  350.    Camden,  >372, 373. 

§  In  September,  Egremont  Ratcliffe,  and  another  English  gentleman  of 
the  name  of  Gray,  were  executed  in  the  market-place  of  Namur.     Ratcliffe 
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of  the  pro-     iftates  to  the  most  decisive  nu^sures.   Aftwrafaog 
^^1578  conflict  between  terror  and  duty ,  they  .a3«ei>te<i  to 

Oct.  i.        ^^^  suggestion  6^  the  prince  of  Orange;  and  hav- 
ing by  a  public  instrument,  declared  that  Philip 
had  forfeited  his  right  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Jufy  27.  *    country,  ejected  in  his  place  Francis  of  Valois, 
duke  of  Anjou.    St.  Aldesond  was  despatched 
with  the  intelligence  to  that  prince,  and  returned  with  two 
instruments;  one  public,  by  which  he  notified  his 
«P^  *^*      acceptance  of  the  office:  the  other  private,  by 
which  he  engaged  to  transfer  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  the  two 
provinces  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  to  be  held  in  fee  by  him 
and  his  descendants.     In  Belgium  the  event  was  celebrated 
with  public  rejoicings;  though  the  fanaticism  of  the  protestant 
soldiers,  who  plundered  the  churches  of  their  catholic  allies^ 
irritated  the  religious  feelings  of  the  people.    In  France,  the 
standard  of  the  duke  was  surrounded  by  adventurers  of  both 
creeds,  anxious  to  deserve,  by  their  services,  the  notice  of  the 
presumptive  heir  to  the  crown.     At  the  head  of  sixteen  thou- 
sand men  he  crossed  the  frontiers:  the  prince  of  Parma  raised 
the  siege  of  Cambray,  and  the  Belgians  hailed  the  duke  as  the 
saviour  of  their  country.* 

Though  the  queen  had  made  Anjou  a  present  of  100,000 
crowns,  in  support  of  his  pretensions  to  the  sovereignty  of 
Flanders,  she  discovered  in  his  success  a  new  objection  to  the 
celebration  of  their  marriage.  Such  a  proceeding,  at  that 
moment,  would  necessarily  involve  her  in  a  war  with  the 
king  of  Spain :  the  late  accession  to  the  power  of  that  mo* 
narch,  by  the  annexation  ^f  Portugal  to  his  former  dominioof, 


was  brother  to  the  earl  of  Sussex,  and  had  been  attainted  for  his  share  in 
the  northern  rebellion.  He  lived  for  some  years  abroad,  on  the  bounty  of 
the  king^  of  Spain,  ventured  back  into  England,  in  1576,  and  was  thrown  iBt» 
the  Tower.  On  what  terms  he  obtained  permission  to  return  to  Flandeis 
in  1577,  we  are  ignorant.  But  there  are  several  letters  from  bim  ia 
Strype,  in  which  he  offers  to  expose  himself  to  any  danger,  in  the  queen's 
service,  on  condition  of  pardon.  Strype,  ii.  495---498.  His  escape  from 
the  death  which  threatened  him,  excited  suspicion:  a  letter  from  Paris  ac- 
cused him  of  ti'eason:  and  being  tortured  with  his  companion  Gray,  he  con- 
fessed that  Walsingham  had  obtained  for  him  a  pardon,  on  condition  tbatlie 
would  murder  don  Juan.  '*  £1  Reclif  dixo,  que  estando  preso  en  la  tone 
de  Londres  el  aeiior  de  Walsingham  le  persuadio  con  grandes  promestt 
que  matase  a  don  Juan."  Heirera,  ii.  187.  Little  credit  is  due  to  the  con- 
fessions of  prisoners  on  the  rack:  but  the  foreign  writers  say  that  he  con- 
firmed the  truth  of  this  confession  on  the  scaffold  before  he  was  beheaded; 
while  the  English  assert  that  **  both  declared  themselves  innocent  of  that 
wherewith  they  were  charged."  Sadler,  ii.  217.  See  Caroden,  321,  and 
Strada,  x«  anno  1578^ 
•  Bentivoglio,  ii.  28.  33, 34.     Cabrera,  1123. 
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kad  rmidored  him  the  terror  of  all  the  neighbo\iring  princes: 
and  ^he  therefore  proposed  to  her  brother,  the  most  christian 
king,  in  lieu  of  a  marriage  with  Anjou,  a  league  offensive  and 
defensive  for  their  mutual  protection.* 

The  French  monarch  gave  repeatedly  the  same  « 
answer  to  the  English  envoys:  that  he  was  ready    ^  ^  ?^' 
to  sign  a  league  offensive  and  defensive  against    Elizabeth. 
Spain,  whenever  p]lizabeth  should  fulfil  her  pro- 
mise of  marriage  to  his  brother.    That  prince,      Sept  13. 
having  placed  his  army  in  winter  quarters,  hasten- 
ed, at  her  request,  to  England.     She  received  him         Nov. 
with  every  demonstration  of  the  most  ardent  attachment  She 
gave  him  a  promise  written  with  her  own  hand,  (exacting  at 
tiie  same  time  a  similar  promise  from  him)  to  look  upon  his 
enenyes  as  her  own;  to  assist  him  in  all  cases  in  which  he 
should  require  it,  and  not  to  treat  with  tiie  king  of  Spain 
without  his  consent,  t    Soon  after  she  had  cele-  ^ 

brated  the  anniversary  of  her  accession,  in  the         ^' 
presence  of  the  foreign  ambassadors,  and  of  the  English  nobi- 
lity, she  placed  a  ring  on  his  finger,  saying,  that 
by  tJiat  ceremony  she  pledged  herself  to  become         ^''     ' 
his  wife:  and  commanded  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  the  earls  of 
Sussex,  Bedford,  and  Leicester,  and  Hatton  and  Walsing- 
ham,  to  subscribe  a  written  paper,  regulating  the  rites  to  be 
observed,  and  the  form  of  contract  to  be  pronounced  by  both 
parties  at  the  celebration  of  the  marriage.^:     Every  doubt 

« 

•  Diggfcs,  351. 354. 409.  Camden,  374.  By  her  allusion  to  the  increased 
power  of  Philip,  the  queen  meant  his  recent  subju^tion  of  Portugal.  At 
the  death  of  Henry,  cardinal  archbishop  of  £vora,  and  king  of  Portug^,  the 
riglit  of  succession  was  in  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Braganza,  as  repre- 
sentatives of  Edward,  the  youngest  brother  of  the  deceased  monarch ;  but 
the  crown  was  given,  in  a  popular  meeting  at  Santarem,  to  don  Antonio, 
commendator  of  Prato,  the  natural  son  of  don  Louis,  one  of  the  other  bro- 
thers. There  appeared,  however,  another  and  more  powerful  claimant, 
Philip  of  Spain,  the  male  heir  of  his  mother,  an  elder  sister.  In  the  space 
of  fifty-eight  days  Philip  conquered  the  whole  Icingdom,  witli  the  exception 
c^  the  island  of  Tercera,  which  still  acknowledged  don  Antonio.  That 
prince  had  come  to  England,  and  solicited  the  aid  of  Elizabeth.  Cabrera, 
1001—1016.  1025. 

f  There  were  two  promises,  one  more  general  than  the  other.  Elizabeth 
acknowledges  in  them,  that  for  attachment  and  constancy,  the  duke  was 
the  mo6t  deserving  of  all  her  suitors,  "  de  tons  ceux,  qui  nous  ont  rccher- 
chde  et  poursuivie  d'amour."  Memoires  du  due  dc  Nevers.  i.  545.  Thb 
narrative  was  written  at  the  time  by  one  of  his  suite.    . 

t  Daniel  says,  that  when  he  wrote,  the  original  was  preserved  in  the  li- 
brary of  M.  Foucault.  Daniel,  xi.  151.  In  the  Memoires  de  Nevers,  we 
arc  told,  that  the  particulars  were  agreed  on  the  11th  of  June;  and  that,  as 
soon  as  the  ceremony  of  marriage  was  performed,  each  was  to  retire,  tlie 

Vol.  VIII.  12 
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was  expelled  Ifrom  the  minds  of  the  spectators:  Csstelnut 
hastened  to  inform  the  king  of  France;  St  Aldegond  sent  an 
express  with  the  intelligence  to  Die  states:  and  the  union  of 
the  queen  and  the  duke,  as  if  it  had  already  been  solemnized, 
was  celebrated  at  Brussels  with  fire-works^  discharges  of  artil- 
lery, and  the  usual  demonstrations  of  joy. 

Though  Leicester,  Walsingham,  and  Hatton,  at  the  royal 
command,  had  put  their  signatures  to  the  paper,  they  had 
previously,  but  secretly,  arranged  a  new  plan  of  oppositioD. 
When  Elizabeth  retired  to  h«r  apartment  in  the  evening,  she 
was  assailed  by  the  tears  and  sighs^of  her  female  attendants. 
On  their  knees  they  conjured  hep  to  pause,  before  she  pre- 
cipitated herself  into  the  gulf  of  evils,  which  was  open  before 
her.  They  exaggerated  the  dangers  to  which  women  at  her 
years  were  exposed  in  childbed;  hinted  at  the  probabilitji  that 
a  young  husband  would  forsake  an  aged  wife  for  a  more  youth- 
ful mistress:  represented  to  her  the  objections  of  her  subjects 
to  the  control  of  a  foreigner:  and  prayed  her  not  to  sully  her 
fair  fame,  as  a  protestant  princess,  by  marrying  a  popish  hus- 
band. 

The  duke,  in  the  morning,  received  a  message 
She  recals       fj.Qjjj  ^.j^^  queen,  and  hastened  to  pay  his  respects 

sent  to  his  supposed  bride.     He  found  her  pale,  and 

in  tears.  Two  more  such  nights  as  the  last,  ^ 
told  him,  would  consign  her  to  the  grave.  She  had  passed 
it  in  the  deepest  anguish  of  mind;  in  a  constant  conflict  be- 
tween her  inclination  and  her  duty.  He  must  not  think  that 
her  affection  for  him  was  diminished.  He  still  possessed  her 
heart:  but  the  prejudices  of  her  people  opposed  an  insuperable 
bar  to  their  union.  She  had,  after  a  long  struggle,  determined 
to  sacrifice  her  own  happiness  to  the  tranquillity  and  tlie  wel- 
fare of  the  kingdom. 

When  Anjou  would  have  replied,  Hatton,  who  was  pre- 
sent, came  to  the  aid  of  his  mistress.  He  enumerated  the 
common  objections  to  the  marriage;  but  insisted  chiefly  on 
the  disparity  of  age.  The  queen  was  in  her  forty-ninth  year. 
What  probability  was  there  that  she  should  have  issue:  and 
without  the  prospect  of  issue,  what  reasonable  object  could 
she  have  in  marriage?  Besides, the  contract  was  conditional: 
it  remained  to  be  seen  whether  the  king  of  France  would 
ratify  the  terms  on  which  it  had  been  concluded.  With  the 
answer  of  the  duke  we  are  not  acquainted:  but  he  returned  to 
his  apartment  pensive  and  irritated,  and  throwing  from  him 
the  ring,  exclaimed,  that  the  women  of  England  were  as 

queen  to  attend  at  the  reformed,  the  duke  at  the  catholic  service,  and  then 
to  meet  again  at  the  door.    Nevers,  i.  568. 
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chaogeable  and  capricious  as  the  waves  whic)|  encircled  their 
island.* 

The  news  of  the  espousals  had  equally  alarmed 
the  zealots  of  both  religions.  In  France  it  was  ?]?"n**^** 
pronounced  from  tiie  pulpit,  that  the  marriage  of  ara'mst  Mm. 
the  presumptive  heir  to  the  monarchy  with  an 
heretical  princess  portended  nothing  less  than  the  speedy 
downfal  of  the  church.  In  England  the  preachers  compared 
their  countrymen  with  the  Jews,  who  deihanded  a  king,  and 
soon  had  reason  to  condemn  their'own  folly.  But  that  which 
chiefly  irritated  the  queen,  was  the  bold  and  inflammatory 
language  of  a  libel  written  by  Stubbs,  of  Lincoln's  inn.  At 
accused  the  ministers  of  ingratitude  to  their  country,  the 
queen  of  degeneracy  from  her  former  virtue;  charged  the 
French  nation  in  general,  and  the  duke  of  Anjou  in  particular, 
with  the  most  odious  vices;  and  described  the  marriage  as  an 
impious  and  sacrilegious  union  between  a  daughter  of  God 
and  a  son  of  the  devil.  Elizabeth,  by  proclamation,  cleared 
the  character  of  Anjou  and  his  minister  Simier,  and  ordered 
the  libellous  pamphlet  to  be  burnt  by  the  public  executioner. 
The  author,  publisher,  and  printer,  were  condemned  in  the 
court  of  the  King's  Bench  to  lose  their  right  hands,  and  to 
be  imprisoned  during  the  royal  pleasure.  The  last  was  par- 
doned: the  other  two,  having  petitioned  in  vain  for  mercy, 
suBered  their  punishment  in  the  market-place  of  Westminster. 
Stubbs,  the  moment  his  right  hand  was  lopt  ofif,  uncovered 
.his  head  with  the  left,  and  waving  his  cap,  exclaimed,  <'  Long 
live  the  queen  !"t 

The  duke  of  Anjou  had  now  demanded  leave 
to  depart  But  the  amorous  queen  could  not  bear     ^Reluctantly 
the  idea  of  separation.     She  requested  him  to  re-     ^^  depart 
main,  assured  him  of  her  intention  to  marry  him 
hereafter,  sent  messengers  to  renew  the  negociation  in  Parii, 
loaded  hinl  with  caresses  in  public  as  well  as  in  private,}  and 


•  For  these  particulars,  see  Camden,  375,  376.    Nevers,  i.  552.  554. 
Daniel,  xi.  150.  151. 

t  Camden,  378.    Nugx  Antiquac,  i.  143.  149.  153.  158. 

i  Her  conduct  g^vc  rise  to  the  most  scandalous  tales.  The  French  author 
of  the  memoir  tells  us,  that  they  spent  their  time  together,  and  that  she 
proved  her  aflfection  to  him  by  **  baisers,  privautez,  caresses  et  mignardises 
ordinaires  entre  amans."  Nevers,  555.  The  countess  of  Shrewsbury  speaks 
still  more  plainly:  "qu'il  vous  avoit  est6  trouver  une  nuit  a  la  porte  de 
vostre  chambre,  ou  vous  I'aviez  rencontr€  auvec  vostre  senile  cheraisj^  et 
maiiteau  de  nuit;  et  que  par  apres  vous  Taviez  laisse  entrer,  ct  qu'il  denicura 
auvecques  vous  pres  de  troys  heures."  Murdin,  558.  FromtJiis  payisage, 
the  imagination  of  Whitakcr  has  woven  a  strange  am}  improbable'  tale, 
ii.  516. 
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invented  daily  new  plans  of  amusement  tp  reconcile  him  to 

her  capricious  delays.*  Thus  three  months  rolled  away.  Tbe 

godly  were  scandalized;  the  ministers  dreaded  the  result;  and 

the  states  of  Belgium  impatiently  demanded  the  presence  of 

their  new  sovereign:  but  Elizabeth  was  still  irresolute:  and 

the  time  came,  when  it  was  necessary  that  the  lovers  shouU 

part.    Having  vented  her  passion  on  the  Belgiaa 

Fe^  8.        commissioners,  she  accompanied  .the  duke  as  &r 

as  Canterbury.  There  she  exacted  a  promise  that 

he  would  revisit  her  in  the  space  of  a  month;  took  leave  of 

him  in  tears;  and,  hastily  retracing  her  steps,  refused  to  reside 

aj^Whitehall,  lest  the  place  should  obtrude  on  her  mind  tha 

recollection  of  the  happy  hours  which  she  had  spent  in  hit 

company,  t 

For  greater  distinction,  Elizabeth  had  ordered 
^uemcon-  *®  ®*^*  ®^  Leicester,  with  six  lords,  as  many 
Sue? and"  knights,  and  a  numerous  train  of  gentlemen,  to 
death.  accompany  the  duke,  not  only  to  the  sea  side,  but 

as  far  as  the  city  of  Brussels.     There  he  was 
Feb.  19       solemnly  invested  with  the  ducal  mantle  as  duie 
of  Brabant:  and*  afterwards  crowned  at  Ghent  as 
Auff  20        ^^^  ®^  Flanders.     During  the  summer,  aided  by 
England  and  France,  he  opposed,  with  chequered 
success,  the  attempts  of  the  prince  of  Parma:  but  observing 
that  the  states  were  jealous  of  his  followers,  and  that  the  real 
authority  was  possessed  not  by  himself,  but  by  the  prince  of 
Orange,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  giving  the  law  to  his  infe- 
riors, by  seizing  on  the  same  day,  most  of  the 
'/^^V        principal  towns  in  the  country.     The  attempt 
Juiiel.        failed  in  almost  every  instance:  many  thousandfi 
of  his  followers  were  slain;  and  he  escaped, i3ia- 
heartened  and  ashamed,  into  France.     His  death, 
' Junetb        ^^^^^  *  '^"S  indisposition,  whether  it  were  caused 
by  poison,  or  intemperance,  or  disappointment, 

•  On  new  year's  day  the  duke  exerted  himself  much  at  a  tournament- 
The  moment  it  was  over,  the  queen  ran  to  him,  saluted  him  repeatedly  in 
public,  and  led  him  by  the  hand  to  his  bed-chamber,  that  he  might  rc\yosc 
himself.  The  next  morning  she  visited  him  again  before  he  arose.  He 
had  taken  the  following  verse  for  his  device. 

Serviet  xturnum,  dulcis  quern  torquet  Eliza. 
Nevcrs,  55S — 557, 

t  The  departure  was  mourufull  betwixt  her  highness  and  Monsure;  she 
lothc  to  let  him  gowe,  and  he  as  lolhe  to  departe.  Her  majestic  wyil "°' 
cuin  to  White  Haule,  because  the  places  shall  not  give  cause  of  rcmcin* 
brance  to  hir,  of  liim  with  whom  she  so  unwiiliiigli  parted.  Monsure  pro* 
mised  his  returnc  in  March."  Lord  Talbot,  Feb.  12.  Lodge,  ii.  '200.  rh« 
same  is  asserted  Iry  the  author  of  ilie  French  Memoir.  Nevers,  559. 565^ 
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freed  the  queen  from  a  passion,  which  probably  would  have 
led  her  iato  a  repetition  of  her  amorous  follies.*' 

Before  I  conclude  this  chapter,  I  mutt  call  tlie 
attention  of  the  reader »to  the  state  of  Ireland,     ^**^^  ^ 
where,  at  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  the  reigns 
of  government  were  held  by  the  earl  of  Sussex. 
In  the  last  reign  he  had  called  a  parliament  to       j^^^'i 
establish,  in  this  he  called  another  to  abolish,  tite 
catholic  worship.     It  was  etiacted,  that  the  Irish  should  be 
reformed  aft^  the  model  of  the  English  church:  but  both 
the  nobility  and  the  people  abhorred  the  change ;  and  the 
new  statutes  were  carried  into  execution  in  those  places  only 
where  they  could  be  enforced  at  the  point  of  the  bayonett 

Among  the  aboriginal  Irish,  the  man  who  chiefly  excited 
the  jealousy  of  the  government,  was  Shane  O'Nial,  the  eldest 
among  the  legitimate  children  of  the  carl  of  Tyrone.  Henry 
VIII.  had  granted  the  succession  to  Matthew,. a  bastard  son; 
but  Shane  claimed  the  chieftainry  of  Ulster,  as  his  right,  and 
the  natives  honoured  and  obeyed  him  as  the  O'Nial.  Through 
the  suggei^ion  of  Sussex  he  consented  to  visit  Elizabeth,  and 
to  lay  his  pretensions  before  her.  At  the  English  court  he 
appeared  in  the  dress  of  his  jcountry,  attended  by  his  guard, 
who  were  armed  with  their  battle-axes,  and  arrayed  in  linen 
vests  dyed  with  saffron.  The  queen  was  pleased ;  and,  though 
she  did  not  confirm  his  claim,  dismissed  him  with  promises 
of  favour.  Sometimes  he  rendered  the  most  useful  services 
to  the  English  government;  at  other  times  he  revenged  se- 
verely the  real  or  imaginary  injuries  which  he  received.  He 
was  of  a  turbulent,  but  generous  disposition;  proud  of  his 
name  and  importance,  and  most  feelingly  alive  to^every  spc-^ 
cies  of  insult  At  last  he  broke — perhaps  was  driven — into 
acts  of  open  rebellion:  repeated  losses  compelled  him  to  seek 
refuge  among  the  Scots  of  Ulster,  equally  enemies  to  the  na- 
tives and  the  English ;  and  the  Irish  chief  was  basely  as- 
sassinated by  his  new  friends,  at  the  instigation  of  Piers,  an 
English  officer.  By  an  act  of  parliament,  the 
name,  with  the  dignity  of  O'Nial,  was  extinguish-  J^^^' 
ed  for  ever:  to  assume  it  was  made  high  treason ; 

*  So  much  was  she  stiU  attached  to  him,  that  on  May  7th,  Stafford,  tlie 
ambassador,  was  obliged  to  excuse  himself  for  having  informed  her  of  the 
danger  of  the  duke.  She  would  not  believe  it,  hut  accused  Stafford  of 
wishing  his  death.  So  severe  was  the  reprimand,  tliat  he  did  not  dare  to 
Inform  her  of  the  event  when  it  actually  hajj^pened.  **  I  had  thought  to 
have  written  to  her  majestic,  but  I  darst  not  presume  for  feare  of  minis- 
tring  cawse  of  greefe."  Murdin,  397. 40G.  The  writcre  who  attribute  to 
policy  her  negoclatiob  with  Aiijoii,  cannot  have  consulted  the  original 
documents. 

flrahSt.SEliz.  1,  2,  3. 
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and  the  laDds  of  Shane  and  of  all  his  adfaerents, 

one  half  of  Ulster,  were  vested  in  the  crown,  with 

trifling  exceptions,  in  favour  of  a  few  loyalists.* 

But  the  reduction  of  Ulster  did  not  secure  peace  in  Ire- 
land. The  turbulence  of  the  native  chieftains,  ivhether  of 
Fruitless  ^^^^^  or  English  origin,  precipitated  them  cob- 
attempt  to  tinually  into  local  wars ;  and  their  attachment  to 
colonize  it  the  catholic  faith  alienated  them  from  a  eovsn- 
«rith  En-  ment,-  by  which  their  religion  was  proscribed,  h 
g  men.  every  province  insurrections  broke  out ;  but  we« 
every  where  suppressed,  sometimes  with  greater,  sometiDies 
with  less  difficulty.  The  general  punishment  was  the  forfeil- 
ure  of  the  lands  of  the  delinquents;  but  it  was  found  to  k 
more  easy  td  pronounce  than  to  enforce  such  punishinent 
On  this  account  sir  Thomas  Smith,  the  secretary,  suggested 
to  the  queen  a  new  plan,  to  colonize  the  forfeited  dtstricb 
with  English  settlers,  who  having  an  interest  in  the  soil, 
would  be  willing  to  oppose  the  natives  without  expense  to 
the  crown. 

The  experiment  was  made:  grants  were  made 

to  the  bastard  son  of  the  projector  and  to  other 
adventurers:  and  the  consequepce  was  that  the  districts  of 
which  they  took  possessiqn,  were  reduced  to  the  state  of  t 

wilderness  by  endless  and  destructive  wars  be* 
o/the  wirl*  ^^^®"  ^^®  "^^"^  settlers  and  the  native  inhabitantat 
of  Essex.         ^^^  failure,  however,  was  attributed,  not  tour 

defect  in  the  system,  but  to  the  limited  scale  oi 
which  it  had  been  tried.  Walter  Devereux,  earlof  Essei, 
offered  to  subdue  and  colonize  with  1200  men  the  district  of 
Clanhuboy  in  the  province  of  Ulster.  By  a  contract  bctweeo 
him  and  Elizabeth  it  was  agreed,  that  each  should  furnish  an 
equal  share  of  the  expense;  and  that  the  colony  should  be 
equally  divided  between  them,  as  soon  as  it  had  been  planted 
with  2000  settlers.  Essex  was  dazzled  with  the  splendid 
prospect  before  him:  and  his  enemies  at  court  stimulated  hiio 
with  predictions  of  success,  though  they  had  no  other  view 
than  to  remove  him  from  the  presence  of  the  queen.  When 
he  had  mortgaged  his  estates,  and  proceeded  in  the  enterprise 

♦  Csmden,  153— 156.  Rym.  xv.  676.  Irish  Si.  U  Elis.  Scss.  3.  1-  t 
may  here  notice  the  irregular  manner  in  which  the  Irish  psrfiaments  veie 
summoned.  In  the  last,  only  ten  counties  out  of  twenty,  were  called  upon 
to  return  representatives;  in  this,  on  complaint  being  made,  the  judfnes 
were  consulted,  and  seyeraUrepresentatives  sent  by  boroughs  not  incorpo 
rated,  and  some  officers,  who  had  returned  themselves,  were  ejected.  See 
Leland,  ii.  225.  242. 

t  Camden,  271. 
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tiU  it  would  be  ruinous  to  retrace  liis  steps,  they  ^^^ 
began  to  throw  every  impediment  in  his  way. 
The  summer  was  almost  past,  before  he  could  reach  Ireland. 
There  Fitzwilliams,  the  lord  deputy,  objected  to  his  powers: 
the  natives,  under  Phelim  O^Nial,  opposed  a  formidable  re- 
flistance;*  and  it  was  discovered  that  the  provisions  furnished 
by  the  queen  were  unsound,  and  her  troops  ill-provided  with 
arms.  He  maintained  himself  with  difficulty  during  the  win- 
ter; but  the  lords  Dacre  and  Rich,  most  of  the  gentlemen, 
and  many  of  the  common  soldiers,  with  or  without  permis- 
sion, returned  to  England.  In  the  spring  the  enterprise  was 
abandoned;  and  the  earl  consented  to  aid  the  deputy  in  sup- 
pressing the  insurgents  in  different  parts  of  the  island.  It 
would  be  tedious  to  follow  this  adventurous  nobleman  through 
his  remaining  career.  He  proposed  plans  which  were  ap- 
proved and  then  rejected:  he  obtained  leave  to  return  home, 
and  was  sent  back  to  Ireland,  with  the  empty  title  of  earl 
marshal;  and  at  length,  after  a  succession  of  dis-  ^^^ 
appointment,  he  died  at  Dublin,  of  a  dysen- 
tery, probably  caused  by  anxiety  of  mind.  By  the  public, 
however,  his  death  was  attributed  to  poison,  supposed  to  have 
been  administered  to  him  by  the  procurement  of  Leicester.! 


*  Camd.  286—288.  The  Irish  annals  assert,  that  the  next  year,  1573, 
Essex  assassinated  Fhelim  0*Nial  at  a  banquet,  to  which  the  native  chief 
had  been  invited.     Leland,  ii.  257. 

f  See  an  interesting  account  of  his  death  in  Heame's  Camden,  Prxf. 
Izzxix.  Great  pains  were  taken  to  prove  to  the  queen  and  council,  that  he 
died  a  natural  death.  (See  Camden,  308, 309,  and  the  Sydney  Papers,  i. 
88.)  I  may  here  add  that,  if  the  earls  of  Essex  and  Leicester  were  ene- 
mies, the  countess  of  Essex  and  Leicester  were  friends.  The  latter,  after 
the  death  or  murder  of  his  first  wife,  had  cohabited  with  Douglas,  the 
widow  of  Lord  Sheffield.  If  we  may  believe  her,  they  had  been  privately 
married:  certain  it  is,  that  she  bore  him  a  son,  whose  fortunes  will  claim 
the  attention  of  the  reader  in  a  succeeding*  volume.  At  what  time  Leices- 
ter abandoned  her  for  Lettice,  countess  of  Essex,  we  know  not:  but  there 
is  too  much  reason  to  think  that  it' was  during  the  life  of  the  earl,  her  hus- 
band. After  his  death  they  were  secretly  married,  and  to  justify  this  union, 
I^icester  maintained,  that  his  alleged  marriage  with  lady  Sheffield,  was  the 
fiction  of  a  disappointed  woman.  Sir  Francis  Knollys,  the  father  of  Let- 
tice,  was  pacified;  but  fearful  that  his  daughter  might  hereafter  be  treated 
in  the  same  manner  as  lady  Sheffield,  he  insisted  that  the  ceremony  should 
be  repeated  in  his  presence.  For  some  time  it  was  kept  secret;  but  the 
reader  has  seen  that  it  was  revealed  by  Simier  to  Elizabeth,  who  from  that 
moment  professed  herself  an  enemy  to  the  woman  that  dared  to  become  a 
rival  for  the  heart  of  her  favourite."  Even  the  young  earl  of  Essex,  in  the 
height  of  his  power,  pleaded  for  his  mother  in  vain.  He  obtained  indeed, 
more  than  once,  permission  to  introduce  her  to  Elizabeth  in  the  privy  gal- 
lery: but  whenever  notice  was  sent  to  the  queen,  ^e  always  excused  her* 
self  from  leaving  her  room.  At  length,  on  the  37th  of  Feb.  1598,  two-and- 
twenty  years  after  the  marriage,  Elizabeth  promised  to  meet  her  at  (finner 
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This  oew  pUn  of  colonization  was  viewed  ivilk 
;«t«S^,        ^iorror  by  the  natives  both  of  Irish  and  of  Endish 

invasions*  .^         _.,  ,,  _  _  or 

extraction.  In  the  expulsion  of  the  adherents  of 
O^Nial  they  saw^  or  thought  they  saw,  the  fate^  which  wis 
reserved  for  themselves;  and  many  chieftains,  either  io  per* 
son  or  by  messengers  implored  the  aid  of  the  catholic  powers 
for  the  preservation  of  their  property  and  of  their  religkm. 
The  kings  of  France  and  Spain  were  occupied  with  conoenis 
of  more  immediate  interest;  but  Gregory  XIIL^  who  bsd 
succeeded  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  lent  a  willing  ear  to  their 
complaints  and  solicitations.  In  the  bull  of  his  predeeessor, 
Ireland  had  not  been  named:  but  the  omission  was  now  sup- 
plied; and  Gregory  signed,  though  he  did  not  publish,  a  nev 
bull,  by  which  Elizabeth  was  declared  to  have  forfeited  the 
.  crown  of  Ireland  no  less  than  that  of  England.*  Amoog 
those,  who  offered  to  carry  it  into  execution,  were  Thomis 

Stukely  and  James  Fitzmaurice.     Stukely  was 

an  English  adventurer,  without  honour  or  eoo- 
science,  who  had  sold  his  services  at  the  same  time  to  the 
queen  and  to  the  pope,  and  who  alternately  abused  the  con- 
fidence and  betrayed  the  secrets  of  each.  Having  obtained 
from  the  pontiff  a  ship  of  war,  six  hundred  disciplined  soldios, 
and  three  thousand  stand  of  arms,  he  sailed  from  Civita  Vec- 
cliia  to  join  Fitzmaurice  at  Lisbon;  but  immediately  offered 
his  services  to  Sebastian,  king  of  Portugal,  and  perished  in 
the  company  of  that  prince  at  the  battle  of  Alcazar  against  Ab- 
dalmelech,  king  of  Fez  and  Morocco,  f  Fitzmaurice  was  an 
Irishman,  the  brother  of  the  earl  of  Desmond,  and  an  invete- 
.   rate  enemy  to  the  English  government     In  his 

first  attempt  he  suflfered  shipwreck  on  the  coast 
of  Gallicia;  by  the  aid  of  the  papal  ambassador  he  procured 
other  vessels,  and  sailing  from  Portugal  took  possession  of  the 
port  of  Smerwick,  near  Kerry.  He  had  brought  with  him 
no  more  than  eighty  Spanish  soldiers,  a  few  Irish  and  Eng- 
lish exiles,  and  the  celebrated  Dr:  Sanders  in  the  capacity  of 
papal  legate.  But  he  trusted  to  the  popularity  of  his  name, 
the  resources  of  his  family,  and  the  influence  of  a  bull,  which 

at  the  house  of  her  brother,  sir  William  Knollys.  Great  preparations  vcrc 
nuule;  the  countess  took  with  her  a  jewel  of  the  value  of  300/.  to  present 
to  her  majesty;  the  coach  drove  to  the  door  of  the  palace  for  the  queen: 
yet  she  did  not  appear.  Essex  went  to  entreat  her  privately.  She  posi- 
tively refused.  The  next  day,  however,  the  favourite  brought  them  tf^ 
ther;  the  countess  kissed  the  queen's  hand  and  breast,  and  Elizabetli  kiss- 
ed her  in  return.  But  this  was  all :  her  solicitations  for  a  second  interview 
were  ineifectuiil.  See  the  Sydney  Papers,  ii.  92, 93.  25,  Camden,  308,  309. 

•  Becchetti,  xii.  221. 

t  Ibid,  222.     Camden,  323.  527. 
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granted  to  his  followers  all  the  privileges  u^^ujllly  enjoyed  by 
the  crusaders.  His  hopes  were  however  disappointed.  The 
Iriah^  taoght  by  preceding  failures,  listened  with  coldness  to 
his  solicitations:  he  fell  in  a  private  quarrel  v/ith  one  of  his 
kinsmen;  and  the  invaders,  to  save  themselves  from  destruc- 
tion, sought  an  asyluili  among  the  retainers  of  the  earl  of  Des- 
mond.  Though  that  nobleman  made  loud  professions  of 
loyalty,  his  conduct  provoked  suspicion:  he  was  proclaimed 
a  traitor,  and  his  domains  were  -plundered  by  the  English. 
At  the  moment  when  his  fortunes  appeared  des- 
perate,  a  ray  of  hope  appeared.  Lord  Grey  de 
Wilton,  the  new  deputy,  was  defeated  in  the  vale  of  Glenda- 
lough;  and  San  Giuseppe,  an  Italian  officer,  in  the  pay  of  the 
pontiff,  arrived  at  Smerwick  from  Portugal,  with  seven  hun- 
dred men,  a  large  §um  of  money,  and  five  thousand  stand  of 
arms.  But  the  new  comers  had  scarcely  erected  a  fort,  when 
they  were  besieged  by  the  lord  deputy  on  land,  and  Uockad- 
ed  on  the  sea  side  by  admiral  Winter.  San  Giuseppe,  in  op- 
position to  the  advice  of  the  officers,  proposed  to  surrender; 
the  soldiers  joined  in  the  opinion  of  their  commander,  and 
the  gates  were  thrown  open  to  the  besiegers.  By  the  Eng- 
lish it  has  been  asserted,  that  no  conditions  were  granted;  by 
the  foreigners  that  they  had  capitulated  for  their  lives.  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  entered  the  fort,  received  their  arms,  and  theft 
ordered  them  to  be  massacred  in  cold  blood.  This  disastrous 
event  extinguished  the  last  hope  of  Desmond:  yet  he  contriv- 
ed to  elude  the  dilicrence  of  his  pursuers,  and  for  three  years 
dragged  on  a  miserable  existence  among  the  glens  . 'g<. 

and  forests.  At  last  a  small  party  of  his  enemies, 
attraate<i  by  a  glimmering  light,  entered  a  hut,  in  which  they 
found  a  venerable  old  man  without  attendants,  lying  on  the 
hearth  before  the  fire.  He  had  only  time  to  exclaim,  **  I  am 
the  earl  of  Desmond/'  when  Kelly  of  Moriarty  stru^'k  off  his 
head,  which-was  conveyed,  a  grateful  present,  to  Elizabeth, 
and  by  her  order  fixed  on  London  bridge.* 

/  Beccbetti,  ^22,  233.    Wilk.  Con.  iv.  260.    Camden,  534^344.  406. 
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CHAP.  III. 

rERSECUTION  OF  THE  PURITANS^— T^E  OATHOUCa— 'AND  THE  AHA* 
BAPTISTSH-«R£VOLUTIONS  IN  SOOTLANO— MORTON  18   EXECUTED 

FOR  THE  MURDER  OF  DARKLE Y PLOTS  FOR  THE  LIBERATION  OF 

MARY  STUART-— EXECUTION  OF  ARDEN,  AND  THROOKMORTON— 

PENAL    ENACTMENTS— HISTORY    OF    PARRY— HIS    EXECUTION 

FLIGHT  AND  CONDEMNATION  OF  THE   EARL  OF  ARUNDEL — TRA- 
GICAL DEATH  OF  THE  EARL  OF  NORTHUMBERLAND. 

In  the  preceding  chapters,  the  reader  has  witnessed  the 
conduct  bl  the  English  queen,  as  the  ally  of  the  insurgent 
religionists  in  France  and  the  Netherlands.  But,  if  for  po> 
htical  objects  she  deemed  it  adviseable  to  countenance  their 
attempts  against  the  authority  of  their  sovereigns,  she  still 
retained  the  most  rooted  antipathy  to  their  discipline  and 
doctrine:  and,  in  proportion  as  their  brethren,  the  English 
puritans,  laboured  to  establish  the  reform  of  Geneva  at  home, 
i^he  employed  all  the  power  of  the  crown  to  check  their  zeal, 
and  to  punish  their  disobedience.  Year  after  year  the  most 
menacing  proclamations  were  issued:  first  one,  then  another 
diocese  was  ^'  purged:"  and  the  deprived  ministers  clamor- 
ously complained  of  the  hardness  of  their  fate,  of  the  severity 
of  the  commissioners,  and  of  the  extortions  practised  in  the 
ecclesiastical  courts. 

I.  Had  the  queen,  however,  confined  herself  to 
Pcwccu-  jjjg  deprivation  of  the  nonconformists,  she  might 
puritans.  perhaps  have  justified  her  conduct  by  the  princi- 
ple, that  those  who  refuse  to  adopt  the  discipline, 
cannot  expect  to  be  employed  as  the  ministers,  of  the  esta- 
blished church.  But  her  orthodoxy,  or  that  of  her  advisers^ 
proceeded  further..  All  her  subjects  were  required  to  submit 
to  the  superior  judgment  of  their  sovereign,  and  to  practise 
that  religious  worship  which  she  practised.  Every  other 
form  of  service,  whether  it  were  that  of  Geneva  in  its  evan- 
gelical purity,  or  the  mass  with  its  supposed  idolatry,  was 
strictly  forbidden;  and  both  the  catholic  and  the  puritan  were 
liable  to  the  severest  penalties,  if  they  presumed  to  worship 
God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  consciences.  It  must 
appear  singular,  that  so  intolerant  a  system  should  be  enforced 
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by  imn  who  loudly  eondemiied  the  proceedings  of  the  Iftst 
reign:  in  its  defeoce  they  alleged  an  argament  founded  on  the 
diatinotton  between  internal  and  eicternal  worship.  The 
queen,  they  said,  <<  would  not  dive  into  consciences.'^  In- 
temaHy,  her  subjects  might  believe,  might  worship,  as  they 
pleased.  All  that  she  required  was  external  conformity  to 
the  law.  Thai  she  had  a  right  to  exact  If  any  man  refusedi 
the  fault  was  his  own :  he  suffered  not^for  conscience'  sake, 
but  for  his  obstinacy,  and  his  disobedience.  That  this  mise- 
rable sophism  should  satisfy  the  Judgment  of  those  who  em- 
ployed it,  can  hardly  be  credited:  yet  it  was  ostentatiously 
brought  forward 'in  proclamations;  and  was  confidebtly  urged 
by  the  English  agents  in  their  communications  to  foreign 
courts.* 

The  puritans  had  many  frieods  in  the  house  of 
commons,  who  powerfully  advocated  their  cause,    ^^^t^^t^ 
and  in  every  session  covered  the  table  with  bills    ^^er  ^^ 
for  a  further  reformation:  but  the  queen  as  often 
checked  their  zeal,  sometimes  reprimanding  thenkpersonally, 
sometimes  forbidding  the  house  to  proceed,  and  sometimes 
ordering  the  bills  themselves  to  be  surrendered   into  her 
hands.    .She  found  a  willing  and  able  coadjutor  in  the  arch- 
bishop, who  defended,  with   vigour,  the   interests  of  the 
church,  over  which  he  presided;  and  who,  though  he  had 
occasionally  to  lament  the  caprice  of  his  sovereign,  kept  hen 
by  his  counsels  and  perseverance,  true  to  the  cause  of  the 
hierarchy.     For  a  while  the  dissidents  cherished  the  hope  of 
ultimate  success:  but  their  patience  was  gradually  exhausted; 
and  disappointment  urged  the  zealots  among  them  to  ex- 
pressions of  rancour,  and  acts  of  violence,  which  their  bre- 
thren of   more   sober  judgment  condemned.     Pamphlets, 
abounding  in  the  most  scurrilous  language,  were  published: 
and  Burchet,  a  student  of'the  Middle  Temple,  in 
a  fit  of  religious  frenzy,  murdered  Hawkins,  an         ^^* 
officer,  in  the  open  street     He  had  mistaken  his 
victim  for  Hatton,  the  new  favourite;  and  boasted  aloud  that 
he  had  slain  the  champion  of  papistry,  and  the  enemy  of  the 
gospel. t     The  blood  of  Hawkins   alarmed  the 
archbishop:  an  attempt  was  made  to  prove  the     .   y^^ 
existence  of  a  conspiracy  against  his  life;   and 

*  Strype,  i.  582.  Even  WAlsinghani,  though  he  says,  that  the  queen 
thinks  consciences  are  not  to  be  forced  but  won,  adds,  that  **  as  a  prince  of 
|^e«t  wiflcloni  and  magnanimity,  site  would  suffer  but  the-  exercise  of  one 
religion."    Cabala,  407. 

\  Burchet  was  at  first  tried  for  heresy,  and  escaped  the  stake  by  abjuring 
the  opinions  att/ibuted  to  him.    The  queen  then  determined  to  execute 
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three  di vioeft  of  ttltr*-reformiiig  principte*  were  apprehaMded. 
But  the  couDeily  after  roeture  cleliheratioii,  pronouoeed  the 
documents  forgeriety  and  diacluurged  the  priflon* 
^^}       era.*   The  death  of  archbishop  Parker  was  folloir- 
^     '       ed  by  the  promotion  of  Grindal,  a  prelate,  fion 
whose  previous  indulgence,  and  secret  leaning  to  the  Genevaa 
theology,  the  puritans  promised  themselves  forbearance,  if 
not  protection.    .But  the  queen  in  a  short  time,  suspected  the 
orthodoxy  of  the  new  metropolitan.    Hq  had  always  approyed 
of  certain  'meetings,  called  prophesyings,  in  which  the  nei^ 
bouring  clergymen  assembled  to  discuss  religious  subjects. 
The  queen  condemned  them  as  nurseries  of  disoliedience  and 
Grindal       sectarianism.  When  she  ordered  their  suppression, 
Grindal  remonstrated.  Her  pride,  or  her  jealousy, 
1577.         was  offended:  she  suspended  him  from  the  exer- 
^^y  ^'        cjse  of  his  authority:  a  threat  of  deprivation  was 
1580.         added :  and  more  than  two  years  elapsed  before  he 
was  restored,  at  his  humble  petition,  and  after  a 
sincere  aclq^owledgment  of  his  offence.     He  coold  not,  how- 
ever, recover  her  favour:  in  a  short  time  he  received  a  royal 
order  to  resign  his  see:  and  if  he  was  spared  the  mortification, 
it  was  only  by  his  death,  which  had  been  hastened  through 
anxiety  of  mind,  and  the  enmity  of  his  sovereign.t 
^1^-5^'^       He  was  succeeded  by  a  prelate  of  a  more  stem  and 
July  6.        orthodox  character,  archbishop  Whitgift,  whose 
pen  had  already  proved  him  an  able  champion  of 
the  establishment,  and  whose  vigilance  and  intrepidity  in  his 
new  office,  exposed  the  secret  attempts,  and  defeated  the  open 
attacks  of  its  adversaries.     As  a  test  of  orthodoxy,  he  pro* 
posed  three  articles,  which  asserted  that  the  queen  was  the 
supreme  head  of  the  church,  that  the  ordinal  and  book  of 
common  prayer  contained  nothing  contrary  to  the  word  of 
God,  and  that  the  thirty-nine  articFes  were  to  be  admitted  as 
agreeable  to  the  holy  scriptures.     To  these  the  puritans  op* 
posed  others:  but  the  archbi:5hop  suspended  the  clergymen 

him  by  martial  law;  the  warrant  was  even  macle  out,  but  was  recalled' at 
the  remonstrance  of  some  of  the  council.  However,  Burchct  relieved  her 
from  her  trouble;  for,  taking  his  keeper  Longworth  to  be  Hatton,  he 
knocked  out  the  man's  brains  with  a  fire-brand (  and  was,  in  conseqaenoei 
condemned  and  executed  for  murder.  It  is  evident  that  he  was  imafte* 
Camden,  284.     Stow,  677, 

•  (;ollicr,  547.  ' 

f  Stiype's  Grindal,  231.  272.  277.  286.  Lansdowne  MSS.  xxxvii.  18. 
sxxviii.  69.  Camden  assures  us,  that  the  real  cause  of  his  disgrace  was 
his  condemnation  of  the  unlawful  marriage  of  Giulio,  the  celebrated  phy- 
sician of  Leicester,  who  from  that  moment  laboured  to  effect  his  roin. 
Grindal  was  the  founder  of  the  school  at  St.  Bets,  in  Cumberland.  Cam- 
den, 403. 
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who  refused  to*9ubscnbe;  and^  in  defiance  of  the  ehmoiir  of 
his  enemies,  and  of  the  intrigues  of  their  friends  in  the  eoan- 
cily  prerented  every  projeeted  change  in  the  constitution,  or 
thediscipline  of  the  church.* 

To  restrain  the  violence  of  the  dissident  wri- 
ters, an  act  had  been  recently  passed,  making  it    J^Thacker 
£dony  "to  write,  print,  or' set  forth,  any  manuer    ^^  Q^p. 
of  book,  rhyme,  ballad,  letter,  or  writings,  con«    'pinj^. 
taining  any  matter  to  the  defamation  of  the  queen's 
msjesty,  or  the  encouraging  of  insurrection  or  rebellion  with- 
in the  realm.''    That  a  polemical  treatise  against  parts  of  the 
book  of  common  prayer,  should  come  within  the  operation 
of  this  statute,  will  excite  surprise:  hut  it  was  held  that  such 
a  tract,  by  endeavouring  to  subvert  the  constitution  of  the 
church,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  queen,  tended  to  the  en- 
couragement  of  rebellion,  and  the  defamation  of  the  sove* 
reign.     Thacker  and  Copping,  two  non-conforming  minis- 
ters, and  Wilsford,  their  lay  disciple,  were  in-       june4 
dieted  and  convicted  under  the  statute.     Wilsford 
saved  his  life  by  taking  the  oath  of  supremacy:        jQne6 
the  others  refused,  and  died  martyrs  to  their  re- 
ligious principles.! 

II.  But  the  sufierings  of  the  puritans  bore  no 
comparison  with  those  of  the  catholics.     The  pu-     ^f  "f^"^'^" 
ritans  were  considered  as  brethren,  whose  trans-    catholics, 
gressions  sprung  from  an  exuberance  of  zeal;  the 
catholics  as  idolaters,  whose  worship  could  not  be  tolerated 
by  the  true  servants  of  the  Almighty:  the  poverty  of  the 
former  offered  no  reward;  the  wealth  of  the  latter  presented 
an  alluring  bait  to  the  orthodoxy  of  their  persecutors.     As 
early  as  the  year  1563,  the  attention  of  the  emperor  Ferdi- 
nand liad  been  called  to  the  sufferings  of  the  English  catho* 
lies.     In  different  letters  he  recommended  to  the  aueen  the 
practice  of  toleration,  solicited  her  indulgence  in  favour  of 
the  deprived  bishops,  and  exhorted  her  to  grant 
one  church  at  least  in  each  populous  town,  for  the      scdmU 
exercise  of  the  catholic  worship.     To  the  first  of 
these  requests,  she  replied,  that  by  screening  the  prelates 
from  the  penalties  to  which  they  were  liable  by  law,  she  had 
already  fulfilled  his  wish:  to  the  other,  that  such        j^^^  ^ 
a  concession  was  contrary  to  her  conscience:  "it 

"*  Camden,  404. 

t  These  men  were  Brownists,  a  class  of  ultra-puritatis,  who,  looking' 
npon  the  church  of  England  as  an  unchristian  churchy  refused  to  commu- 
nicate with  it.    Neal,  e.  vi.     Strvpe,  iii.  1 86. 
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'was  a  thing  evil  in  itself,  and  unprofitable  to  those  for  whoa 
it  was  required.* 

.  Many  of  the  more  zealous  or  more  timid 
^^"^i?  among  the  catholics  sought,  with  their  families 
they  were  ^^  asylum  beyond  the  sea.  Their  lands  and  pro- 
subject.         P^rty  were  immediately  seised  by  the  crown,  ml 

given,  or  sold  at  low  prices  to  the  followers  of  the 
court t  Those  who'  remained  might  be  divided  into  two 
classes.  Some,  to  escape  the  penalties,  attended  occasionilly 
at  the  established  service;  and  endeavoured  to  elude  the 
charge  of  hypocrisy,  by  maintaining,  from  the  wordf  of 
the  Queen's  proclamation,  that  such  attendance  was  with  then 
nothing  more  than  the  discharge  of  a  civil  duty^  an  expres- 
sion of  their  obedience  to  the  letter  of  the  law.  Bot  thb 
evasion  did  not  satisfy  more  timorous  consciences.  The 
greater  number  abstained  from  a  worship  which  they  dieip- 
proved;  and  were,  in  consequence,  compelled  to  pass  their 
lives  in  alarm  and  solicitude.  They  lay  at  the  mercy  of  their 
neighbours  and  enemies:  they  were  daily  watched  by  the 
pursuivants:  they  were  liable  at  any  hour  to  be  hurried  be- 
fore the  courts  of  high  commission,  to  be  interrogated  upon 
oath,  how  often  they  had  been  at  church,  and  when,  or  wher^ 
they  had  received  the  sacrament;  to  be  condemned,  asreeo- 
Bants,  to  fines  and  imprisonment,  or  as  persons  reconciled  to 
forfeiture  and  confinement  for  life.  %    Their  terrors  were  «• 

•  Strype,  i.  370.  Pollini,  353.  The  penalties  to  which  the  q«een  it 
luded,  were  those  incurred  by  the  refusal  of  the  oath  of  supremt^*^ 
had  forbidden  it  to  be  tendered  to  the  deprived  prelates.  Horn,  howfvcit 
the  new  bishop  of  Winchester,  summoned  Bonner  to  take  it;  but  Bonftf 
pleaded  that  Horn  was  no  bishop^ in  law,  and  therefore  had  no  authority. 
He  argued  that  Horn  had  been  consecrated  according  to  tiie  ordinal  of  Ed- 
ward VI.  which  had  been  abolished  under  queen  Mary,  and  had  never  ""f* 
been  established  by  act  of  parliament.  On  the  contrary,  the  act  of  tK 
25th  of  Henry  VIII.  had  been  revived  in  the  first  of  Elizabeth;  and  »cco!d- 
ing  to  that  act  bishops  must  be  consecrated  after  the  cathoFic  form.  It^ 
dimcult  in  law  to  resist  this  plea;  and,  therefore,  in  the  parliament  of  1^ 
it  was  enacted  that  all  consecrations  according  to  the  ordinal  of  Edvan)^' 
should  be  accounted  valid;  but,  at  the  same  time,  that  all  tenders  of  v^ 
oath  of  supremacy  hitherto  made  by  bishops  so  ordained,  should  be  ^^ 
«nd  of  no  efTect.    Strype,  i.  340.  493.    Strype's  Parker,  61.  ^ 

f  In  Strype  (ii.  App.  102)  may  be  seen  a  list  of  fugitives,  compRh^ 
ing  sixty-eight  names,  certified  for  this  purpose  into  the  exchequer. 

#  Among  those  imprisoned  and  fined,  were  Hastings  lord  Ijoxighborotipf' 
sir  Edward  Waldegravc,  sir  Thomas  Fitzherbert,  sir  Edward  Stanley,"' 
John  Southwortb,  the  ladies  Waldegrave,  Wharton,  Carew,  Brooks,  ^^ 
Icy,  Jarmin,  Brown,  Guilford,  8ic.  Strype,  i.  233.  327.  ii.  110.  255.  2W 
408.  416.  495.  Strype's  Grindal,  138.  151,  152.  In  Haynes,  is  *  ^^r 
1ctt«r  to  the  council  from  the  bishops  of  London  and  Kly;  wlio,  h**'"^ 
examined  the  persons  taken  at  mass  at  lady  Carew's,  sugycslcil  th»t  tw 
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neived  every  year  by  proclamations,  calling  upon  the  magis- 
trates, the  bishops  and  the  ecclesiastical  commissionersy  to 
redouble  their  vigilance,  and  enforce  the  laws  respecting  re- 
ligion. Private  houses  were  searched  to  discover  priests,  or 
persons  assisting  at  mass.  The  foreign  ambassadors  com- 
plained of  the  violation  of  their  privileges,  by  the  intrusion 
of  the  pursuivants  into  their  chapels  :*  and  even  Elizabeth 
herself,  to  give  the  example,  occasionally  condescended  to 
commit  to  prison  the  recusants,  who  were  denounced  to  hen 
in  the  course  of  her  progresses.! 

Queen  Mary's  priests,  as  the  ancient  noncon- 
forming derey  were  called,  had  continued  for    *^»^|>^h- 
years  to  exercise  their  functions  m  private  houses,    seminariet. 
at  considerable  risk  to  themselves  and  to  their 
patrons.     But  death  annually  thinned  their  numbers;  the  de- 
prived bishops  wei;e  prevented  from  ordaining  others  to  suc- 
ceed in  their  places;  and  it  was  confidently  expected,  that  in 
the  course  of  a  short  time,  the  catholic  priesthood,  and  with 
it  the  exercise  of  the  catholic  worship,  would  become  extinct 
in  the  kingdom.  :|:    If  both  were  perpetuated,  it  was  owing  to 
the  foresight  of  William  Allen,  a  clergyman,  of  an  ancient 
family  in  Lancashire,  and  formerly  principal  of  St.  Mary's 
hall  in  Oxford.     To  him  it  occurred,  that  colleges  might  be 
opened  abroad,  in  lieu  of  those  which  had  been  closed  to  the 
catholics  at  home.     His  plan  was  approved  by  his  friends: 
several  foreign  noblemen  and  ecclesiastical  bodies  offered 
their  contributions;  and  Allen  established  himself  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Douay.     At  first  he  had  only  six  com-         . ._ 
panions:  the  number  was  multiplied  by  the  acces- 
sion- of  many  among  the  exiles,  and  of  still  more  from  the 

priest  should  be  tortured,  to  make  him  confess  the  names  of  those  who  had 
attended  on  other  occasions.     Hsynes,  365. 

♦  Stiype,  i.  327.  ii.  212. 410. 

f  *'  Her  majestie  hath  served  God  with  great  zeale  and  comfortable  ex- 
amples; for  by  her  counsaille  two  notorious  papists,  youn^e  Hookewoode, 
and  one  Downes,  a  gentleman,  were  both  comytted,  th'  one  to  the  town 
preson  at  Norwyche,  the  other  to  the  countrie  preaon  Uiere,  for  obstynate 
papistrie:  and  vii.  more  gent"*  of  worship  were  comytted  to  several  houses 
IB  Norwych  as  presoners;  two  of  the  Lovells,  another  Downes,  one  Be- 
ningfild,  one  Pary,  and  too  others  not  worthe  memory,  for  baddness  of  be- 
lyffe."  The  queen  lodged  at  Uookewoode's  house,  at  Euston:  and,  thank- 
ing him  for  the  lodging,  gave  him  her  hand  to  kiss.  "  But  my  lord  cham- 
berkyn  (the  earl  of  Sussex,)  noblye  and  gravely,  understanding  that  he 
was  excommunicated  for  papistrie,  caw  led  him  before  him:  demanded  of 
him  how  he  durst  presume  to  attempt  her  reall  presence,  he,  unfytt  to  ac- 
company any  Chnrstyan  person:  forthwith  sayd  he  wasfytter  for  a  payre  of 
stocks;  commancfed  him  out  of  the  coort,  and  at  Norwych  he  was  comyt- 
ted."   I^dge,  ii.  186.     Aug.  30,  1578. 

^  Allen*s  reply  to*  Burleigh's  **  execution  of  justice,^'  c.  iri. 
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English  universities;  and  in  a  shdrt  time  the  new  college  cod- 
tained  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  fifty- members,  many 
of  them  eminent  scholars,  all  animated  with  zeal  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  that  religion,  on  account  of  which  they  had  abio- 
doned  their  own  country,  and  sought  an  asylum  in  a  foreign 
s  clime.  Their  object  was  to  study  theology,  to  receive  orden, 
and  to  return  to  'England.  Thus  a  constant  succession  wis 
maintained;  and  in  the  course  of  the  first  five  years,  Dr.  AUea 
sent  almost  one  hundred  missionaries  into  tj)e  kingdom.* 

The  success  of  this  establishment  disconcertal 
vn^ut?      the  lords  of  the  council.     They  applied  to  He- 

quesens,  the  governor  of  the  N^herlands,  and  ia 

return  for  the  exclusion  of  the  insurgent  Mvy 
March  27.       ^^^^  the  English  ports,  obtained  from  him  the 

dissolution  of  the  college.  But  the  princes  of  the 
house  of  Guise  ofiered  the  fugitives  their  protection;  inl 
Allen  established  himself  in  the  city  of  Rheims,  un^erthe 
archbishop,  the  cardinal  of  Lorrain.  The  English  ambassador 
remonstrated  in  vain:  the  king  of  France  refused  to  interfere; 
and  the  council  determined,  as  a  last  resource,  to  arrest  the 
2eal  of  the  missionaries  by  the  terror  of  capital  punishmeot 
^  The  first  victim  was  Cuthbert  Maine,  a  priertin 

Sc^29       Cornwall,  charged  with  having  obtained  a  boll 

from  Rome,  denied  the  supremacy  of  the  queeoi 
and  said  mass  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Tregian.  Of  these  heinouf 
offences,  no  satisfactory  evidence  was  adduced,  but  the  coart 
informed  the  jury,  that  where  proof  could  not  be  procured, 
its  place  might  be  supplied  by  strong  presumptions.  Tbii 
was,  indeed,  a  very  questionable  doctrine:  but  the  council 
determined  that  the  sentence  should  be  carried  into  executioOi 

Nov  39         ^^^  *  warning  to  the  catholic  priesthood;  aod 
'  •     Maine  sufiered,' at  Launceston,  the  barbarous  death 

of  a  traitor.  Even  Tregian,  in  whose  house  he  had  bean 
taken,  was  condemned  in  a  praemunire:  the  queen  took  pos- 
session of  his  large  estate;  and  the  unfortunate  gentleman lto« 
guished  till  death  in  a  prison.f 

*  Camden  (347)  has  given  an  account  of  the  temmaristay  which  app^ 
to  be  taken  from  the  declamatory  invectives  of  the  crown  lawyers,  aario^ 
the  trials  of  the  misaionariet.  They  universally  <knied  these  chsjges;  vhicfc 
were  victoriously  answered  by  Dr.  Allen,  in  a  tract,  entitled:  *'^?^^ 
and  True  Declaration  of  the  Institution  and  Endeavours  of  the  Two  ^^^^ 
Colleges,"  &c.  See  extracts  from  it  in  Mr.  Butler's  valuable  "  McnKW*« 
the  English  Catholics,'' i.  2U. 

t  Bridgewater,  34.  50.  319;  and  the  old  editions  of  the  SUte  Trials.  Tb< 
bull  was  merely  a  copy  of  the  last  jubilee,  which,' he  said,  he  had  bougB< 
through  curiosity  in  a  bookseller's  shop. 
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The  fate  of  Maine  and  Tregian  acted  as  a  atimu-      ^  .  ^ 

lus  to  the  industry  of  those  who  professed  them*    *  othcnu 
selves  the  adversaries  of  popery.    A  more  active 
search  was  ipade  after  recusants;  every  jail  in  the  kingdom 
.numbered  among  its  inmates  prisoners  for  religion:  and  on 
one  occasion  no  fewer  than  twenty  catholics  of  family  and 
'fortune  perished  of  an  infectious  disease  in  the  castle  of 
York.*    Nelson,  a  priest,  and  Sherwood,  a  lay- 
man, who  by  force  of  torture,  or  through  captious       i  b  3 
interrogations,  had  been  led  to  a  denial  of  the 
queen's  supremacy,  were  drawn,  hanged,  and       Feb.  7. 
quartered. 

The  experience  of  ages  has  proved,  that  such     a-,j^|  ^t 
severities  cannot  damp  the  ardour  of  relisious    penons 
zeal.  Missionaries  now  poured  into  the  kingdom,    and  Cam- 
Gregory  XIII.  established  an  additional  seminary    P'*?Uq 
in  Rome;t  and  Mercurianus,  the  general  of  the      April  29. 
Jesuits,  assented  to  the  request  of  Allen,  that  the 
members  of  his  order  might  share  in  the  dangers  and  the 
glory  of  the  mission.     For  this  purpose  he  selected  Robert 
Persons  and  Edward  Campian,  two  Englishmen  of  distin- 
guished merit  and  ability.     Their  arrival  awak-         _g^ 
ened  the  suspicion  of  the  queen  and  of  the  coun-      j„„^  0*2^ 
cil:  it  was  believed,  or  at  least  pretended,  that 

*  Bridgewater,  38.  298.  From  the  accumulation  of  filth,  and  want  of 
▼entilationf  such  diseases  were  common  in  the  prisons  of  this  period.  A 
ttmilar  fate  befel  the  catholics  in  Newgate,  in  July,  1580.  (Strype,  iii. 
App.  151.)  But  the  most  singular  instance  occurred  at  Oxford,  on  July  6, 
157r,  at  the  trial  of  Jenjcs,  a  catholic  bookseller.  Suddenly  the  two  judges, 
the  sheriff,  the  undersherifT,  four  magistrates,  most  of  the  jurors^  and  many 
of  the  spectators,  were  seized  with  a  most  yiolent  pain  in  the  head  and 
stomach,  which  was  succeeded  by  delirium;  and  in  the  course  of  thirty  hours 
ended  in  death.  This  disease  was  not  extirpated  till  Uie  12th  of  August; 
and,  what  is  most  remarkable,  it  was  confined  to  the  male  sex,  and  in  gene- 
ral to  persons  in  respectable  situations  in  life.  See  Camden,  316.  Lodge, 
ii.  160.     Wood,  i.  294.     Bridgewater,  37. 

t  The  hospital  of  Santo  Spirito,  erected  in  1198,  stands  on  the  very  site 
of  the  ancient  Saxon  school,  or  hospital  for  Saxon  pilgrims,  which  was  to* 
tally  destroyed  in  the  celebrated  conflagration  of  the  Borgo  in  847.  In  its 
place  was  afterwards  established  a  hospital  for  trarellers  and  infirm  per- 
sons of  the  English  nation  in  Trastevere,  near  the  church  of  St  Grisogono: 
and  a  few  years  later,  another  in  the  city  of  Rome,  in  the  Via  di  Monserrato, 
called  the  hospital  of  the  Holy  Trinity  and  St.  Thomas.  In  the  year  1464, 
these  two  establishments  were  unitedf  under  the  same  warden:  and  in  1579, 
Gregory  XIII.  opened  them  to  the  English  exiles,  who  had  resorted  to 
Borne,  to  study  m  the  university.  On  the  23d  of  April,  1579,  he  dissolyed 
the  hospitals,  and  in  their  place  erected  a  college,  giving  to  it  the  revenue 
of  the  former  esti|)>lishments,  about  1400  crowns  per  annum,  and  adding  a 
yearly  pension  of  3000  crowns,  till  its  income  from  other  sources  should 
reach  to  that  amount 
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they  had  come  with  the  same  traitorous  object  as  Sand^jrs, 
who  in  the  preceding  year  had  animated  the  insurgents  in 
Ireland  to  oppose  the  authority  of  the  sovereign:  and  the  pur- 
suivants were  stimulated  with  promises  and  threats  to  seek 
J  1  15  ^^^  ^^^  apprehend  the  two  missionaries.  At  the 
same  time  the  queen,  by  proclamation,  command- 
ed every  man,  whose  children,  relations  or  wards,  had  gone 
beyond  the  sea  for  education,  to  make  a  return  of  their  names 
to  the  ordinary,  and  to  recal  them  within  four  months;  and 
warned  all  persons  whomsoever,  that  if  they  knew  or  heard 
of  any  Jesuit  or  seminarist  in  the  kingdom,  and  either  pre- 
sumed to  harbour  him,  or  did  not  reveal  where  he  was  cod- 
cealed,  they  should  be  prosecuted  and  punished  as  abettors  of 
treason.* 

When  the  parliament  assembled,  the  ministers 

wubBtmcT  to.    ^^^^^  ^°  ^^^  ^^^  houses  for  laws  of  greater  se- 
1581.         verity,  to  defeat  the  devices  of  the  pope,  who 

Jan.  26.       had  sent  Jesuits  into  the  realm,  to  preach  a  cor- 
rupt doctrine,  and  to  sow  under  the  cover  of  that 
doctrine  the  seeds  of  sedition. t    Every  measure  which  they 

March  20.  pi*<)posed,  was  readily  adopted.  It  was  enacted, 
L  that  all  persons,  possessing,  or  pretending  to 
possess,  or  to  exercise  the  power  of  absolving,  or  of  with- 
drawing others  from  the  established  religion,  or  sufieriog 
themselves  to  be  so  withdrawn,  should,  together  with  their 
procurers  and  counsellors,  suffer  the  penalties  of  high  trea- 
son: 8.  that  the  punishment  for  saying  mass  should  be  in- 
creased to  the  payment  of  200  marks,  and  one  yearns  im- 
prisonment ;  of  hearing  mass  to  100  marks,  and  imprisonment 
for  the  same  period:  3.  that  the  fine  for  absence  from  church 
should  be  fixed  at  20  pounds  per  month  (which  was  adjudged 
to  mean  a  lunar  month,)  and  that,  if  the  absence  were  pro- 
longed to  an  entire  year,  the  recusant  should  be  obliged  to 
find  two  securities  for  his  good  behaviour  in  200/.  each:  and 
4.  that  to  prevent  the  concealment  of  priests  as  tutors  or 
schoolmasters  in  private  families,  every  person  acting  in  such 
capacity  witlK>ut  the  approbation  of  the  ordinary,  should  be 
liable  to  a  yearns  impri^nment,  and  the  person  who  employ- 
ed him  to  a  fine  of  ten  pounds  per  month4  It  is  plain  that 
if  these  provisions  had  been  fully  executed,  the  profession  of 

*  Camden,  348.  Sanders,  384.  At  this  time  a  letter  was  sent  to  or 
Henry  Sydney,  president  of  Wales,  reprehending  him  for  his  tardiness  m 
executing  the  commission  against  the  catholics,  and  informing  him  that "  his 
doings  were  narrowly  obierred.''    Sydney  Papers,  i.  276. 

t  D'£wct,  386.  4  St.  23  EXa.  c.  1. 
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the  catholic  creed  must,  in  a  few  yeara,  have  beeo  entirelj 
extinguished. 

Persons  and  Campian,  before  they  separated, 
had,  in  answer  to  the  queen's  proclamation,  ex-  ^u  *If '  *"*^ 
plained  in  writing  the  motives  which  induced  ofCamman. 
them  to  visit  their  native  country.  Each  con- 
fided his  own  paper  to  the  care  of  a  friend,  with  an  injuno- 
tion  not  to  make  it  public,  unless  the  writer  were  apprehend- 
ed and  thrown  into  prison.  But  the  zeal  of  Pound  did  not 
allow  him  to  obey.  He  betrayed  his  trust;  and  published 
the  paper  of  Campian  under  the  title  of  a  letter  to  the  lords 
of  the  council.  In  it  the^  missionary  asserted,  that  he  was 
come  solely  to  exercise  the  spiritual  functions  of  the  priest- 
hood, and  had  been  strictly  forbidden  to  meddle  with  world- 
ly concerns  or  affairs  of  state;  requested  permission  to  dis- 
pute on  religion  before  the  queen,  the  council,  and  the  two 
universities;  and  declared  that  all  the  Jesuits  in  the  world  had 
made  a  holy  league  to  brave  every  danger,  suffer  every  kind 
of  torment,  and  shed  their  blood,  if  it  were  necessary,  for 
the  restoration  and  propagation  of  the  catholic  faith.  The 
bold  tone  of  this  letter  gave  considerable  offence,  which  was 
greatly  increased  by  the  publication  of  another  tract  from  the 
en  of  the  same  writer,  enumerating  ten  reasons,  on  which 
e  founded  his  hope  of  victory  in  the  proposed  dispute  before 
the  universities.* 

For  nearly  a  year  Campian  eluded  the  pursuit 
of  his  enemies;  but  during  that  time  the  catholics    ^J^^J*^^ 
had  been  exposed  to  severities,  of  which  they  had    catholics^ 
previously  no  conception.     The  names  of  ail  the 
recusants  in  each  parish,  amounting  to  about  fifty  thousand, 
had  been  returned  to  the  council:  the  magistrates  were  re- 
peatedly blamed  for  their  want  of  activity  and  success;  ai&d 
the  prisons  in  every  county  were  filled  with  persons  suspect- 
ed as  priests,  or  harbourers  of  priests,  or  delinquents  against 
one  or  other  of  the  penal  laws.     No  man  could  enjoy  secu- 
rity even  in  the  privacy  of  his  own  hou^;  where  he  was 
liable  at  all  hours,  but  generally  in  the  night,  to  be  visited 
by  a  magistrate  at  the  head  of  an  armed  mob.     At  a  signal 
given,  the  doors  were  burst  open;  and  the  pursuivants,  in 
separate  divisions,  hastened  to  the  different  apartmentSi  ex-- 

*  Both  the  letter  to  the  council,  and  the  tract  addressed  to  the  universi- 
ty, may  be  seen  in  Bridjj^water,  i.  3,  5, 19.  An  incorrect  and  mutilated 
copy  was  published  by  Strype,  iii.  App.  13.  Bartoli  has  g^iven  an  abstract 
of  the  letter  of  Persons,  p.  13.  Other  letters  of  the  two  missionaries  iS% 
be  found  in  Bridge  water,  p.  3.  and  in  Strype,  tliou|fh  with  an  erroncuui  date 
and  address,  vol.  iii.  App.  151. 
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amined  the  beds ,  tore  the  tapestry  and  waiaseotting  from  t&e 
walls,  forced  open  the  closets,  drawers,  and  cofers,  and  made 
every  search  ^hich  their  ingenuity  could  suggest,  to  discover 
either  a  priest,  or  books,  chalices,  or  vestments,  appropriated 
to  the  catholic  worship.  To  resist  or  to  remonstrate,  was 
only  to  provoke  additional  aggressicm.  AH  the  inmates  were 
interrogated:  their  persons  were  searched,  under  the  pretext 
that  superstitious  articles  might  be  cdncealed  among  their 
clothes;  and  there  are  instances  on  record  of  females  of  rank, 
whose  reason  and  lives  were  endangered  from  the  brutality 
of  the  officers.*  At  length  Campian  was  taken 
Jul^  22*  *^  Lyfford  in  Berkshire,  and  conveyed  in  proces- 
sion to  the  Tower:  Persons  continued  for  some 
months  to  brave  the  danger  which  menaced  him :  but  at  length 
at  the  urgent  request  of  his  friends,  both  for  their  security  and 
his  own,  he  retired  beyond  the  sea. 

Campian  '^^^  ^^^  ^^  *'^®  torture  was  common  to  most  of 

ia taken  the  European  nations:  in  England,  during  the 

and  top-         reign  of  Elizabeth,  it  was  employed  with  the 
t'wjd.  most  wanton  barbarity,  t    The  catholip  prisoner 

*^'  was  hardly  lodged  in  the  Tower,  before  he  was 

placed  on  the  rack;  and  if  he  were  supposed  to  be  a  priest, 
was  interrogated  why  he  had  come  to  England,  where  he  re- 
sided, whom  he  had  reconciled,  what  he  had  learned  from  the 
confession  of  others,  and  in  what  places  his  colleagues  were 
^^^  ^.  concea]ed*4  The  second  time  that  Campian  suf- 
fered the  torture,  he  made  disclosures  which  he 
deemed  of  no  importance,  but  which  report  exaggerated  and 
misrepresented.  His  brethren  were  scandalized;  and,  for 
their  satisfaction,  he  protested  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  that 
•though  he  had  mentioned  the  names  of  certain  gentlemen,  in 
Whose  houses  he  had  been  received,  yet  ^^  he  had  never  dis- 
covered any  secrets  there  declared,  nor  ever  would,  come 
rack,  come  rope.''§    This  letter  was  intercepted;  and  the 

*  By  auch  means  lady  Nevil  was  frightened  to  death  in  Holbom,  and 
Mn.  Vavasor  lost  her  reason  in  York.  See  Bridg^water,  34.  55.  289. 299. 
319.  Bartoli»  lia— 121. 

t  See  numerous  instances  in  BridM water,  56,  176,  179. 191. 196. 222. 
&c.  and  note  (U)  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

*  Bridgewater,  27. 197.  296. 

^  *'  We  have  gotten  from  Campian  knowledge  of  all  his  peregrination  in 
England — Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  Denbigh,  Northampton,  Warwick,  Bed- 
ford, Buckingham,  &c.  We  have  sent  for  his  hosts  in  all  countreys."  Let- 
ter in  Dirges,  Aug.  10,  p.  1581.  The  confession  itself  may  be  seen  in 
dtype,  iii.  578.  He  asserted  on  tlie  scaffold,  that  it  had  been  drawn  from 
him  by  the  assurance  of  the  commissioners  given  upon  oath,  that  his  har- 
bourers  should  not  be  molested.  (Bridgewatcr,  65.)  I'hey  were,  however. 
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<«  secrets''  w«re  interpreted  to  allude  to  some  mysterious  con- 
spiraej  against  tAe  queen.  Campian  was  twice  more  stretch- 
ed on  the  vack:  he  was  kept  on  that  engine  of  torture,  till  it 
was  thought  thai  he  had  expired:  but  he  always  persisted  in 
the  assertion,  that  the  secrets  to  which  he  bad  alluded,  regard- 
ed not  matters  of  state,  but  the  private  sins  of  individuals, 
which  they  had  confided  to  him  in  confession,  and  which  he 
was  forbidden  to  reveal,  by  all  laws,  both  human  and  divine.* 

Elizabeth  herself  had  been  desirous  to  see  this    j,  secretly 
celebrated  man.     By  lier  order  he  was  secretly    introduced 
brought  one  evening  from  the  Tower,  and  intro-    to  the 
duced  to  her  at  the  house  of  the  earl  of  Leicester,    q^^^cn. 
in  the  presence  of  that  nobleman,  of  the  earl  of  Bedford,  and 
of  the  two  secretaries.     She  asked  him,  if  he  acknowledged 
her  for  queen.     He  replied,  not  only  for  queen,  but  for  nis 
lawful  queen.     She  then  inquired,  if  he  oelieved  that  the 
pope  could  excommunicate  her  lawfully.     He  answered  that 
he  was  not  a  sufficient  umpire  to  decide  in  a  controversy  b^ 
tween  her  majesty  and  the  pope.     It  was  a  question  which 
divided  the  best  divines  in  Christendom.  In  his  own  opinion, 
if  the  pope  were  to  excommunicate  her,  it  might  be  insuffi- 
cient, as  he  might  err.     By  his  ordinary  power  he  could  not 
excommunicate  princes.     Whether  he  could  by  that  power, 
which  he  sometimes  exercised  in  extraordinary  emergencies, 
was  a  difficult  and  doubtful  question,  to  which  some  persons 
liad  answered  in  the  affirmative.! 

At  length  Campian,  twelve  other  priests,  and 
one  layman,  collected  from  different  prisons,  were    Arn^gned 
arraigned  in  two  separate  bodies.  They  had  come    ^h^re^ 
preparied  to  profess  their  religious  belief;  to  their       i^ov.  12. 
astonishment  they  were  indicted  for  a  conspiracy  . 
to  murder  the  queen,  to  overthrow  the  church  and  state,  and 
to  withdraw  the  subjects  from  the  allegiance  due  to  the  sov- 


«  wimmoned  before  the  council,  as  we  have  seen;  and  some  of  them  were 
imprisoned  and  severely  fined.  Stiype*  iii.  126.  Dig^s,  390.  In  his 
letter  to  Pound,  he  expressed  his  sorrow  for  his  weakness  and  credulity. 
Howel's  State  Trials,  1060. 

*  Howell,  ibid.  Between  the  torturings  he  had  been  several  times  called 
to  dispute  on  relipon,  sometimes  publicly  in  the  chapel,  and  sometimes  in 
private.  Camden  says,  Uiat  he  hardly  supported  his  reputation  (expecta- 
tionem  excitatam  zgre  sustinuit,  349);  the  catholic  writers  boast  of  his 
success,  and  appeal  to  the  conversions  by  which  the  conferences  were 
foUowed.    Bartoli,  167. 183. 

f  Bartoli,  160.  Howel's  State  Trials,  1063.  It  appears,  from  numerous 
instances,  that  in  the  language  of  tlye  age,  deposition  was  supposed  to  be 
included  in  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  excommunication,"  wnen  applied 
to  the  queen. 
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ereign.  Eren  the  particulars  were  specified;  the  places^  Rome 
and  Rheims ;  the  time,  the  months  of  March  and  April  in  the 
preceding  year:  and  their  very  journey  from  Rbehnsto  Eng- 
land, supposed  to  have  been  begun  on  the  -Sth  of  May  last 
It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the  surprise  of  the  prisoners* 
Several  among  them  had  not  been  out  of  England  for  many 
years:  several  had  never  visited  Rheims  or  Rome  in  their 
lives:  some  had  not  even  seen  each  other  before  they  mettt 
the  bar.  They  declared  that  whatever  might  be  pretended, 
their  religion  was  their  only  offence:  and,  in  proof  of  theas> 
sertion,  remarked  that  liberty  had  been  previously  offered  to 
each  individual  among  them^  provided  he  would  conform  to 
the  established  church. 

The  report  of  their  trial  must  convince  eveiy 
And  con-  reasonable  man  of  their  innocence.  Caropian, 
NoT.Vo.  ^^^  ^^^  usual  ability  and  eloquence,  vindicated 
the  missionaries  from  the  charge  of  disloyalty, 
and  showed  that  not  an  atom  of  evidence  had  been  adduced 
to  connect  himself  and  his  companions  with  any  attempt 
against  the  life,  or  the  safety  of  the  queen.  But  the  pubUe 
mind  had  been  prepared  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  the 
conspiracy  by  a  succession  of  arrests,  sermons,  and  proclama- 
tions: the  absence  of  proof  was  amply  supplied  by  the  invee- 
tives,  the  conjectures,  and  the  declamation  of  the  lawyers  for 
the  crown:  and  the  jury,  after  an  hour's  deliberation,  returned 
a  verdict  of  guilty  against  all  the  prisoners.  Before  judgment 
was  pronounced,  Lancaster,  a  protestant  barrister,  rose  and . 
made  oath,  that  Colleton,  one  of  the  number,  had  consulted 
him  in  his  chambers  in  London  on  the  very  day  on  which  be 
was  charged  with  having  conspired  at  Rheims.  Colleton  was 
remanded;  the  others  w^re  adjudged  to  suffer  the  death  of 
traitors.* 

He  and  ^°  attempt  was,  however,  made  to  skvo  the 

most  of  Uv^s  of  ^he  prisoners.     Some  of  the  council  ob- 

hiscom-         jected  that,  to  put  to  death   so   many  catholic 
panions  priests  at  a  time  when  the  duke  of  Anjou  was  in 

London,  would  be  to  offer  an  insult  to  the  prinee 
whom  thequeen  had  chosen  for  her  husband:  but  Burleigk 
contended  that  it  was  necessary  to  allay  the  apprehensions  of 
the  protestants.  Let  some  at  least  pay  the  penalty  of  their 
treason.  It  would  prove  to  the  world,  that  the  queen  was 
ready  to  sacrifice  her  dearest  inclinations  to  the  safety  of  h^ 
religion.     His  opinion  prevailed.!    Campian,  Sherwin  and 

•  state  Triala,  1049. 1072.     Bridgfcwatcr,  219.  304—307. 
t  Camden,  379.     Bartoli,  309. 
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Briant  were  selected  for  execation ;  and  suffered       j^^^  ^ 
the  punishment  of  traitors,  asserting  their  inno* 
cence,  and  pra}ring  with  their  last  breath  for  the  queen  as 
their  legitimate  sovereign.     The  other  nine^  who  were  per- 
mitted to  remain  several  months  under  sentence  of  death,  were 
repeatedly  examined  by  commissioners,  and  required  to  de- 
clare their  opinions  respecting  the  deposing  power  of  the  pon- 
tiff, and  what  part  they  would  take,  in  case  of  an  attempt  to 
put  the  papal  bull  in  execution.*    Bosgrave  a  Jesuit,  Rishton 
a  priest,  and  Orton  a  layman,  gave  satisfactory  answers;  they 
saved  their  lives,  but  could  not  recover  their  liberty.     The 
other  seven  replied:  that  their  opinions  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  crime  for  which  they  had  been  unjustly  condemned:  that 
they  were  incompetent  to  determine  the  controversy  between 
the  pope  and  their  sovereign :  that  they  believed  as  the  catho- 
lic church  believed,  and  would  on  all  occasions  behave  as 
catholic  priests  ought  to  behave.    These  answers 
were  deemed  evasive:  and  they  all  suffered  at      JJjysoi 
Tyburn,  protesting,  as  their  companions  had  al- 
ready done,  that  they  were  innocent  of  treason,  and  dutiful 
subjects  to  their  sovereign. 

That  the  conspiracy  with  which  these  men  were  charged, 
was  a  fiction,  cannot  be  doubted.  .They  had  come  to  England, 
under  a  prohibition  to  take  any  part  in  secular  concerns,  and 
with  the  sole  view  of  exercisins  the  spiritual  functions  of  the 
priesthood.  This  they  deemed  a  sacred  duty,  and  for  this 
they  generously  risked  ttieir  liberty  and  their  lives.  Even 
their  principal  accuser  afterwards  vindicated  their  innocence; 
and,  in  excuse  of  his  own  falsehood,  alleged  the  terror  that 
seized  him,  when  he  was  led  to  the  foot  of  the  rack,  and  saw 
himself  surrounded  with  the  instruments  of  torture.t    At  the 

*  On  the  1st  of  April*  the  queen,  to  nlance  the  murmurs  of  the  public, 
iflStted  a  proclamation,  dedaring^  that  Campian  and  his  fellow  prisoners  had 
been  justly  put  to  death;  and  stating,  in  proof  of  their  treasonable  inten- 
tions, the  queries  which  had  been  put  to  him  and  his  companions,  and  the 
answers  which  they  had  returned.  Both  may  be  seen  in  Howell's  State 
Trials,  i.  1078,  and  in  Mr.  Butler's  Memoirs  of  the  British  Catholics,  i.  200. 
App.  360.  I  may  observe,  that  the  answers  attributed  to  Campian  are  very 
different  from  those,  which  at  his  trial  he  asserted  that  he  had  given. 

t  Nichols  was  a  protestant,  who  going  abroad,  abjured  his  religion  to 
gain  admission  into  the  seminaries,  and  being  ejected  for  misconduct,  re- 
turned to  England.  He  was  immediately  arrested,  and  conformed.  His 
conversion  was  much  talked  of.  He  was  described  as  a  Jesuit,  and  preacher 
to  the  pope;  and  the  bishops  were  compelled  by  the  councU  to  subscribe 
50/.  per  annum  for  hb  maintainance  till  he  could  be  provided  for  in  the 
church.  (Strype's  Grinds],  262.)  He  made  many  discoveries,  and  pub- 
lished a  book  replete  with  calumnies  against  the  pontiff  and  the  seminarists. 
Yet  he  was  not  produced  at  the  trial;  soon  afterwards  he  recalled  his  charges 
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same  time  it  must  be  owned,  that  the  answers  which  six  of 
them  gave  to  the  queries,  were  far  from  satisfactory.  Their 
hesitation  to  deny  the  deposins  power  (a  power  thea  indeed 
maintained  by  the  greater  number  of  divines  in  catholic  king- 
doms) rendered  their  loyalty  very  problematical,  in  case  of  aa 
attempt  to  enforce  the  bull  by  any  foreign  power.  It  fumiahed 
sufficient  reason  to  watch  their  conduct  with  an  eye  of  jea- 
lousy, to  require  security  for  their  good  behaviour  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  danger;  but  could  not  justify  their  execution  for 
an  imaginary  onence.  Men  are  not  to  be  put  to  death  now, 
because  it  is  barely  possible  that  in  one  particular  conting^cy 
they  may  prove  traitors  hereafter.  The  proper  remedy  would 
have  been  to  offer  liberty  of  conscience  to  all  catholics,  who 
would  abjure  the  temporal  pretensions  of  the  pontifil  Bui 
this  was  an  effort  of  liberality  not  to  be  expected  in  an  intxile- 
rant  ace,  and  from  the  advocates  of  a  principle,  which  natu- 
rally led  to  persecution:  that  the  catholic  worship  was 
idolatry:  and  that  even  to  connive  at  idolatry  waE(  a  damnabb 
crime,  which  could  not  fiadl  to  draw  down  the  sev&reat  judg- 
ments of  heaven,  both  on  the  nation  and  on  the  queen.* 

III.  There  was  nothing  in  the  creeds  of  the 
Persecu-  puritans,  or  of  the  catholics  which,  according  to 
anabaptists.  '^^>  could  subject  them  to  the  pains  of  heresy; 
but  the  anabaptists  were  still  doomed  to  suffer  at 
the  stake  under  Elizabeth,  as  their  predecessors  had  suffered 
under  her  father  and  brother.  They  formed  a  numerous  sect 
in  the  maritime  provinces  of  the  Netherlands;  and  under  the 
cover  of  the  Dutch  church  in  London,  occasionally  intro- 
duced themselves  into  England.  On  three  different  occa- 
sions, the  queen,  by  proclamation,  ordered  all  persons,  whe- 
ther foreigners  or  natives,  who  had  embraced  the  opinions  of 
the  anabaptists,  to  leave  the  kingdom  within  twenty  days, 
under  pain  of  forfeiture,  imprisonment,  and  other  penalties. 
At  the  suggestion  of  Grindal,  bishop  of  London,  domiciliary 

against  the  missionaries,  and  crossed  the  sea  to  France.  At  Rouen  he  was 
thrown  into  prison,  whence  he  wrote  several  letters  to  Dr.  Allen,  and  con- 
fessed, that  all  he  had  said  or  done,  proceeded  from  the  fear  of  the  rack. 
*'  It  is  not,"  he  says,  <*  I  assure  you,  a  pleasant  thing  to  be  stretched  on  the 
rack  till  the  body  becomes  almost  two  feet  longer  than  nature  made  it."  If  we 
may  believe  him,  Stubbs  supplied  the  materials  of  his  book,  and  Wilkinson 
added  the  marginal  notes.  Hopton,  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  inserted  in  his 
confession,  names  that  he  had  never  heard,  and  suppressed  some,  and  alter- 
ed others  of  his  answers.  See  his  letters  in  Bridgewater,  230 — ^234.  Abo 
BartoU,  119.137,  138. 

*  In  Strype,  ii.  App.  33,  34.  are  two  curious  theological  discussions  of  the 
question,  whether  a  protestant  prince  could  tolerate  the  mass  in  his  domi- 
nions.   See  note  (V). 
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visits  were  made  through  all  the  parishes  of  the  metropolis: 
and  every  householder  was  compelled  to  return  a  list  of  the 
fltraogers  who  lodged  with  him,  their  occupations,  charac- 
ters, and  religious  principles.*    In  1575  twenty- 
seven  persons  were  apprehended  at  their  deve-       ^^fo 
lions,  in  a  house  near  Aldgate :  and  the  queen  is- 
sued a  commission  to  the  bishops  of  London  and  Rochester, 
the  master  of  the  rolls,  and  two  magistrates,  to  proceed  against 
them  as  suspected  of  heresy.     On  examination  it  was  found, 
that  they  rejected  the  baptism  of  iniants,  denied  that  Christ 
assumed  flesh  of  the  virgin,  and  taught  that  no  christian  ought 
to  take  an  oath,  or  to  accept  the  office  of  a  magistrate.   Some 
were  dismissed  with  a  reprimand;  five,  on  their- repentance, 
were  adjudged  to  bear  faggots,  and  to  recant  at  St  Paul's 
cross;  and  one  woman  and  ten  men  were  condemned  to  the 
flames:  of  whom  the  woman  saved  her  life  by  abjuring  her 
errors ;  the  men*,  instead  of  being  burnt  at  the  stake,  were 
sent  out  of  the  kingdom.!    But  neithier  argument  nor  terror 
could  subdue  the  obstinacy  of  Peters  and  Turwert,  who  per- 
sisted in  maintaining  the  truth  of  their  doctrines.  The  queen, 
calling  to  mind,  '^  that  she  was  head  of  the  church,      j^|  ^ 
that  il  was  her  duty  to  extirpate  error,  and  that 
heretics  ought  to  be  cut  off  from  the  flock  of  Christ,  that  they 
may  not  corrupt  others;]:  signed  a  warrant  to  the  sherifis; 
and  the  two  unfortunate  men  perished  in  the 
flames  of  Smithfleld,  amidst  an  immense  concourse      ^^y  ^' 
of  spectators.     Four  years  afterwards,  for  the         ^759^ 
profession  of  similar  opinions,  Matthew  Ham-       May  30. 
mond,  a  ploughwright,  who  had  been  pronounc- 
ed an  obstinate  heretic  by  the  bishop  of  Norwich,  was  burnt 
in  the  ditch  of  that  city:  and  in  the  same  place,  but  after  an 
interval  of  ten  years,  was  also  consumed  Francis        -  g 
Kett,  a  member  of  one  of  the  universities,  who  had 
been  convicted  of  uttering  blasphemies  against  the  divinity  of 
Christ.  §  He  was,  I  believe,  the  last  who  suffered  at  the  stake 
foe  heterodox  opinions. 

It  is  now  time  to  return  to  the  unfortunate 
Mary  Stuart     For  several  years  her  adversary     Suffcrinj^t 
Morton,  under  the  powerful  shield  of  Elizabeth,     gtuart^ 
had  reigned  in  Scotland  without  control;  while 
the  captive  queen  felt  all  the  horrors  of  ^  protracted  and 

*  Strype's  Grindal,  122^124.  f  Stow,  678. 

t  Rymer,  zy.  740,  741.  ^  Stov,  679.  685.    ColUer,  ii.  569. 
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rigorous  impriflontneot  The  number  of  her  attrtwlanU 
diminbhed,  the  allowance  of  her  table  redueed;  no 
could  obtain  access  to  her  presence  without  the  royal  per- 
mission, which  was  often  refused,  eveo  to  the  Freoeh  am- 
bassador ;  and  almost  the  whole  of  her  correspondence  was 
intercepted  and  detained  by  the  agents  of  the  English  minis- 
ters.* Her  ignorance  of  the  passing  events,  in  which  afae 
might  be  deeply  interested,  the  anxiety  of  her  mind,  the  re- 
fusal to  allow  her  the  enjoyment  of  air  and  exercise,  all  eoa- 
tribuled  to  impair  her  health:  and  Elizabeth,  though  she  gra* 
ciously  accepted  from  her  captive,  presents  of  needle  work 
and  of  Parisian  dresses,  invariably  eluded  or  rejected  evecy 
petition  for  a  mitigation  of  the  rigour  of  her  confinemenLt 

But  if  Mary  suffered,  her  royal  oppresoor  was 
Pa^of'  "^^  ^^^^  ^^^"^  uneasiness.  She  had  now  con- 
Elizabeth.  vinced  herself,  that  her  own  safety  was  irreeon- 
citable  with  the  deliverance  or  the  escsqie  of  the 
Scottish  queen:  and  the  fear  of  the  latter  event  proved  to 
her  an  exhaustless  source  of  apprehension,  of  jealousy  and  of 
torn>ent.  Among  the  nobility  there  was  no  one  in  whom  she 
reposed  greater  confidence  than  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury. 
Yet  she  mistrusted  even  him.  She  had  been  formerly  warned 
of  the  ^'  alluring  graces"  of  Mary:}  and  she  feared  that  he 
might  be  seduced  from  her  service  by  the  attractions  of  her 
rival.  He  was  frequently  reprimanded  for  his  supposed  ne* 
gligcnce:  at  her  recommendation,  he  was  compelled  to  take 
into  his  household  persons  whom  he  knew  to  be  q>ies  on  hn 
conduct ;  and  while  he  guarded  Mary  Stuart,  he  w*as  himseK 
surrounded  with  guards,  the  secret  agents  of  the  queen,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  residence.  § 

Duif  what  will  probably  appear  still  more  extraordinary, 
Burleigh  himself,  the  sworn  enemy  of  Mary,  the  author  of 
most  of  her  wrongs,  and  the  adviser  of  her  death,  could  not 
escape  the  jealousy  of  his  mistress.  On  two  occasions  he  had 
recourse  to  the  waters  of  Buxton  to  relieve  the  gout  Eliza- 
beth persuaded  herself,  that  the  real  object  of  his  jourqeys 
was  to  find  occasion  of  intriguing  secretly  with  Mary.  She 
opened  to  him  her  suspicion;  reprimanded  him  in  a  tone  of 

•  Lodgre,  ii.  65.  68.  73.  77. 81. 114. 120. 138. 139. 

t  Lodg«»  ii.  87.  121. 129. 

t  Haynea,  511.  She  <*  doubted  lest  her  hytc  speche  shald  dpsam 
him.''    Lo(^e,  ii.  156. 

^  Lodge,  u.  83. 85. 116. 163. 375.  When  his  daiighter4D-law  w»  txm- 
fined,  he  chiistened  the  child  himself  that  he  might  not  be  accased  of  ia- 
trodticing*  strangeTs,  if  he  had  sent  for  a  cleigyman,  138. 
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^treme  severity;  and  was  long  before  ^e  would  give  credit 
to  his  repeated  dentals  of  the  charge.*  * 

On  the  part  of  the  Scottish  adherents  of  (he 
eaptive,  the  English  queen  was  free  from  alarm,     kTscotSSid! 
so  long  as  Morton  retiined  the  regency.     But 
his  rapacity  had  excited  the  murmurs,  and  his  submission  to 
Elizabeth  had  wounded  the  pride  of  the  nation.    The  former 
prompted  him  to  debase  the  coin,  to  multiply  the  forfeitures 
of  real  or  pretended  transgressors,  and  to  appropriate  to  his 
own  benefit  the  property  of  the  church:  the  latter  induced 
him  to  humble  himself  to  the  lieutenant  of  the  queen  of  Eng- 
land, in  satisfaction  for  some  unintentional  onence,  arising 
out  of  an  aiSray  on  the  borders.     At  length  a  convention  of 
the  nobility  was  called;  James,  who  had  reached  only  his 
thirteenth  year,  at  their  request,  assumed  the  government: 
and  Morton  received  an  order  to  resign  his  authority.     He 
obeyed  with  apparent  cheerfulness:  but  in  three 
months  his  intrigues  with  the  family  of  Erskine     Mgpch  12. 
introduced  him  into  the  castle  of  Stirling,  ^ave 
him  possession  of  the  royal  person,  and  enabled  him  as  head 
of  the  council,  to  exercise  again  the  power  which  he  had  so 
recently  lost.     The  two  parties  met  with  hostile 
intentions  in  the  field:  they  were  reconciled  by      J«ilyl^- 
the  intervention  of  the  English  ambassador;  and      j^^„  14^ 
Athol,  the  chief  author  of  his  late  disgrace,  after 
an  entertainment  at  Morton's  table,  died  in  a  few  days  of 
poison.     Secure  of  the  ascendency,  he  now  gftve  the  reins 
to  his  avarice  and  resentment;  and  the  chiefs  of  the  Hamil- 
tons,  who  reposed  in  security  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  treaty*of  Perth,  were  compelled  to         j^,,^'^ 
save  their  lives  by  a  speedy  flight  into  England. 
At  this  moment,  however,  appeared  an  unexpect-    jj^^^g  ^^ 
ed  rival  to  awaken  his  jealousy.     Esme  Stuart,     serts  his 
lord  of  Aubigni,  arrived  from  France:  his  youth    indepen- 
and  accomplishments  captivated  James;  and  the    <i«ncc. 
favourite  was  created  first  earl,  then  duke,  of  ^^' 

Lennox,  and  loaded  with  honours  and  appointments.  He  in- 
sinuated to  the  king,  that  it  was  the  object  of  Morton  to  con- 
vey him  into  England;  and  he  sent  to  France  for  evidence  to 
prove  that  the  late  regent  had  been  an  accomplice  in  the  mur- 

*  Lodge,  ii.  131, 132.  To  illustrate  the  system  of  espionage  which  pre- 
vailed at  this  period,  Burleigh,  though  in  reality  prime  minister,  having 
occasion  to  write  a  confidential  letter  to  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  on  some 
domestic  arrangements,  was  compelled  to  keep  it  by  him  an  entire  week, 
before  he  found  a  messenger  to  whom  he  dared  to  trust  it,  through  the 
danger  of  its  being  intercepted  and  sent  to  the  queen.     134. 
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der  of  Darnlej.   Morton^  on  his  side,  published  that  Leniunc 
was  in  reality  an  agcrtt  of  the  duke  of  Guise;  that  the  objece 
of  his  mission  was  to  effect  a  change  of  the  national  religion, 
to  marry  James  to  some  foreign  princess,  and  to  persuade  him 
to  resign  the  sceptre  into  the  hands  of  his  mother.   The  Eng- 
lish  cabinet,  alarmed  for  the  safety,  or  belieTing 
the  representations  of  their  friend,  sent  an  ambas- 
sador to  require  the  banishment  of  Lennox:  but  he  returned 
without  an  audience,  because  he  refused  to  deliver  his  mes- 
sage to  the  king  in  presence  of  the  council.     A  Scottish  am- 
bassador, sent  to  apologize  for  this  conduct,  met  with  similar 
treatment,  and  was  remanded  with  a  sharp  expostulation^  and 
supercilious  admonition,  from  Burleigh.* 

Morton  still  attended  the  Scottish  council.  Bat 
M«rton  for  ^^®  morning,  Stuart,  son  of  lord  Ochiltree,  falling 
the  murder  on  his  knees,  charged  him  in  the  royal  presence 
of  his  with  the  murder  of  the  king's  father.     On  his 

^^*'  31        denial  he  was  confined,  first  in  his  own  house, 
^^     *       afterwards  in  the  castle  of  Dunbarton.   Elizabeth 
hastened  to  serve  her  ally.     Randolph,  the  cele- 
Jiin^lS        brated  sower  of  sedition  and  treason,   waa  de- 
spatched to  Edinburgh.     He  solicited  the  life  of 
Morton  from  the  king,  the  council,  and  from  the  estates:  he 
described  it  as  a  favour  which  the  queen  deserved  in  retura 
for  the  numerous  benefits  that  she  had  conferred  upon  the 
nation:  he  attributed  the  charge  to  the  jealousy  of  a  rival:  and 
he  produced  documents  to  prove,  that  Lennox  had  associated 
with  foreign  princes  to  procure  the  invasion  of  England.  He 
received  for  answer  that  his  documents  were  forgeries;  and 
that  the  king  was  bound  in  honour  to  1^  the  trial  proceed 
Elizabeth  ordered  a  body  of  English  troops  to  mareh  to  the 
borders;!  and  Randolph  exhorted  the  earls  of  Angus  and 
Marr,  and  the  other  lords  in  the  English  interest  to  unsheath 
the  sword  in  his  defence.     Nor  was  he  the  only  person  em- 
ployed to  plead  in  favour  of  Morton,  and  to  denounce  the 
pernicious  plans  of  Lennox.     The  prince  of  Orange  commis- 
sioned William  Melville,  the  king  of  Navarre,  Bothwell  and 
Wemyss,  to  support  the  representations  of  the  English  agent 
But  James  was  inexorable.    He  summoned  all  his  subjects  to 
arms  in  defence  of  their  country;  the  earl  of  Angus  was  m^ 
dered  to  retire  beyond  the  Spey;  and  Marr  to  surrender  the 


*  Camden,  364. 

t  **  3000  foot,  500  horse  for  relief  of  kir  partie  in  Scotland,  and  (if)  need 
be."  Walsingham  to  sir  Henry  Sydney,  Feb.  28,  1581.  The  reader  will 
notice  ••  hir  partie."    Sydney  Papers,  i.  286. 
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c^astle  of  Stirling.  Stuart,  the  accuser,  was  created  earl  of 
Arran:  and  Ranoolph,  who  had,  in. two  former  missions,  been 
sent  out  of  the  country,  now  fled  to  preserve  his  life.*  The 
queen,  unable  to  raise  up  a  formidable  party  in  Scotland,  and 
ashamed  to  make  war  for  the  sole  purpose  of  pre-  ^.  . 
venting  the  course  of  public  justice,  recalled  her  ^ 

forces. 

The  proofs  against  Morton  consisted  of  parole    j^^j^o^  jg 
and  written  evidence.  It  was  shown  by  the  flrst,    convicted 
that  he  had  held  a  consultation  respecting  the    andexe- 
murder  of  Darnley  at  Whittingham;  that  when     c^ted. 
it  was  perpetrated,  his  cousin  and  confidential      ^^"^ 
friend  Archibald  Douglas  and  his  servant  Binning,  were  ac- 
tually employed;  and  that  queen  Mary,  when  she  surrender- 
ed at  Carberry  hill,  told  him  to  his  face,  that  ho  was  one  of 
the  assassins.     The  written  evidence  was  his  owi\  bond  of 
Dianrent,  or  bond  to  save  Both'well  from  the  punishment  of 
murder,  produced  by  sir  James  Balfour,  and  a  paper  purport- 
ing to  be  the  declaration  of  Both  well  himself  on  his  death- 
bed in  Denmark.!    He  was  found  guilty  by  the  unanimous 
verdict  of  his  peers:  but  the  punishment  of  treason  was  com- 
muted by  the  kin^  into  decapitation.     In  his  prison  he  con- 
fessed to  the  ministers  who  attended  him  (but  at  the  same 
time  refused  to  sign  the  confession),  that  he  had  been  twice 
solicited  by  Bothwell,  twice  by  Archibald  Douglas,  to  take 

*  See  his  letter  to  the  chancellor  in  Strype,  ii.  App.  138:  He  says  of 
Morton:  *'Nay,  I  cannot  myself  wish  him  any  favour,  if  that  be  true  that  is 
said  of  him,  and  confessed  by  them  in  whom  he  had  no  small  trust.'*  It  ap- 
pears he  was  accused  not  only  of  the  death  of  Darnley,  but  of  poisoning  the 
earl  of  Athol,  and  of  intending  to  imprison  tlie  king,  and  to  kill  Argyle, 
Lennox^  and  Montrose.     Ibid. 

t  Consult  Camden,  368,  Amot,  Criminal  Trials,  388,  and  Foster's  letter 
in  Chalmers,  ii.  97.  From  the  last,  it  appears  that  a  declaration  of  Both- 
well,  was  produced  at  the  trial.  Bothwell  died  in  1576.  A  report  pre- 
vailed, that  on  his  death-bed  he  had  solemnly  declared  Mary  innocent  of  the 
murder,  and  named  his  real  accomplices.  She  made  attempts  to  procure  a 
copy  of  this  testament  as  it  was  called:  one  was  believed  to  have  been  sent 
by  the  king  of  Denmark  to  Elizabeth,  who  suppressed  it:  another  was  sup- 
posed to  have  nwde  its  way  into  the  Scottish  court.  That  published  by 
Keith  deserves  no  credit.  From  inteitial  evidence  it  is  nothing  more  than 
a  memorandum  made  by  some  nameless  perspn,  at  least  five  years  af\er  the 
death  of  Bothwell,  of  what  had  been  reported  by  a  Danish  merchant  soon 
after  his  death.  Keith,  ApP*  143 — 145.  Camden  asserts  that  the  earl 
often,  both  during  his  life,  and  at  his  death,  declared  upon  oath  the  inno- 
cence of  Mary:  "  et  vivens  et  moriens  reginam  minime  consciam  fuisse,  re- 
ligiosa  asseverationeszpenumero  contestatus  est."  Camd.  143.  But  Laing 
is  positive  that  king  James  inserted  this  passage,  and  that  it  was  not  ori- 
ginally written  by  Camden.  Laing,  ii.  52.  His  assertion  is  merely  conjec- 
ture; but  if  the  fiict  were  so^  might  not  Jamei  have  learned  it  during  his 
rettdencein  Deunark^ 
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an  active  part  in  the  projected  murder:  that  lie  had  declioed 
it^  because  though  Bothwell  alleged  the  eonseat  of  the  queeo^ 
he  could  produce  lio  written  proof  of  that  consent;  but  thai 
he  was  guilty  of  having  concealed,  through  fear,  his  knowledge 
of  the  cohspiracy,  and  of  having  given  to  Bothwell,  first  the 
bond  of  manrenr,  and  afterwards  another  bond  to  promote 
his  marriage  with  the  queen.  On  the  scaffold  he  threw  him- 
self  on  his  face,  and  by  sobs  and  groans,  and  violent  contor- 
tions of  the  body,  manifested  the  agitation  and  anguish  of  his 
mind.  What  impression  the  sight  made  on  the  spectator^ 
we  know  not;  but  the  ministers  who  attended  him  assure  ub^ 
that  these  things  ^<  were  evident  signs  of  the  inward  and 
mighty  working  of  the  spirit  of  God.''*  Binning  suflfered 
the  next  day ;  Archibald  Douglas,  whom  he  had  appointed  a 
lord  of  session,  found  an  asylum  in  England. 
New  de-  Ever  since  the  arrival  of  Lennox,  Elizabeth 

liberations  had  watched  with  additional  jealousy  the  conduct 
cespectingr  of  the  Scottish  queen:  after  the  fall  of  Morton, 
^^^'  she  thought  it  necessary  to  come  to  a  final  deter- 

mination respecting  the  fate  of  her  captive.  Was  Mary,  as 
had  been  formerly  devised,  to  be  prosecuted  and  attainted  for 
practices  against  the  life  and  dignity  of  the  English  queen: 
or,  was  she  to  be  liberated  from  prison,  on  conditions  calcu- 
lated to  secure  Elizabeth  from  the  dangers  which 
^P*-  she  feared  ?     The  lords  of  the  council  assembled; 

and  three  days  were  spent  in  deliberation.  But  whatever  had 
been  the  previous  wish  of  the  queen,  she  soon  began  to  waver; 
she  made  objections  to  every  proposal;  and  at  last  had  re- 
course to  the  expedient,  so  familiar  to  weak  minds,  of  freeing 
herself  from  present  perplexity,  by  postponing  her  resolution 
to  a  later  period.t    When  that  period  arrived,  the  same  inde- 

*  "  He  lay  on  griefe  upon  his  face  befoir  the  place  of  executlone.  his  bo- 
die  makinfif  ^t  rebounding  with  sychis  and  sobbes,  quhilk  are  evident 
aignei  of  the  inward  and  myghtie  working  of  the  speirt  of  God."  See  the 
whole  confession,  and  the  sequel  in  Bannatyne's  journal,  494— ^  17.  It  hu 
been  contended,  that  in  this  confession,  published  by  the  miniaters  raooh 
was  omitted  out  of  tenderness  to  characters  then  living,  or  for  political 
purposes.  Mary,  indeed,  in  a  letter  to  Elizabeth,  roundly  asserts,  thst 
mm  the  deposition  of  Morton,  andirom  the  depositions  of  those  confront- 
ed with  him,  it  was  plain  that  all  her  misfortunes*  during  her  residence  in 
Scotland,  were  caused  by  the  suggestions  and  promises  of  the  agents  of  the 
English  queen:  ** a  dire,  faire, entreprendre  et  ezecnter ce  que  duiant  mcs 
troubles  est  advenu  audit  pays."  Jebb,  ii.  266.  Camden,  387.  Camden 
also  informs  us,  that  accordmg  to  Morton's  real  confesmon,  he  refused  to  act 
in  the  murder  without  a  note  from  the  queen 4  and  Bothwell  replied,  that 
such  a  note  could  not  be  procured,  because  the  murder  must  be  perpetrat- 
ed without  her  knowledge.     Camden,  143. 

f  Burleigh's  letter  to  Walsingham  is  so  characteristic  of  the  queen's  ir- 
resolute temper,  that  1  shall  make  no  apology  for  transcribing  it.    "  The 
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cUion  ftfrevMled;  Mary  was  haraaaed  with  additional  quea- 
tioosy  and  fresh  demands.  The  partisans  of  Elizabeth  again 
acquired  the  ascendency  in  Scotland;  and  new  events  fur* 
niahed  new  reasons  for  perpetuating  the  captivity  of  the  Scot** 
tish  queen. 

To  the  catholics  of  England^  the  late  revolution 
in  Scotland  had  opened  a  cheering^  though  falla-    |°  f*^^ 
eious  prospect     Groaning  under  the  pressure  of    I^m^I.' 
penal  statutes,  and  despairing  of  relief  from  the 
reigning  sovereign,  they  naturally  looked  forward  to  the 
prince,  who  in  all  probability  would,  within  the  space  of  a 
few  years,  succeed  to  the  English  throne.     By  the  known 
hostility  of  Morton,  they  had  been  hitherto  deterred  from 
presenting  themselves  to  the  notice  of  the  Scottish  king:  the 
opposite  policy  of  D'Aubigni  encouraged  them  to  assure  him 
ot  their  attachment  to  the  claim  of  the  hou:3e  of  Stuart,  to  so-* 
licit  his  protection  in  favour  of  their  brethren,  whom  perse* 
cution  might  occasionally  drive  into  Scotland;  and  to  express 
a  lH)pe  that,  when  providence  should  place  the  sceptre  in  his 
hands,  he  would  extend  the  benefit  of  religious  toleration  to 
the  best  friends  of  his  mother  and  of  himself.     Persons,  the 
Jesuit,  carried  his  views  much   further.    He  argued,  that 
though  the  prince  had  been  educated  by  the  disciples  of 
Knox,  his  conversion  to  the  worship  of  his  fathers  was  not 
improbable.    He  was  only  in  his  fifteenth  year.     Who  could 
presume  to  foresee  what  impression  might  hereafter  be  made 
on  his  mind,  by  gratitude  and  interest,  by  affection  for  his 
mother,  and  by  his  own  reading  and  reflection?        ^531^ 
With  these  hopes  he  despatched,  first,  Waytes,        July, 
an  English  clergyman,  afterwards  Creighton,  a        i^^^- 
Soottish  Jesuit,  to  the  court  at  Holyrood  house.        ^^* 
They  were  received  with  kindness  by  the  king,  the  duke  of 
Lennox,  the  earls  of  Huntley,  Eglinton,  and  Caithness,  and 

council  has  come  to  no  conclusion,  being  as  variable  as  the  weather:  for 
her  majesty  would  come  to  no  determination  on  anyone  point:  so  they  left 
off  talking^  for  weariness,  and  the  queen  postponed  aU  till  some  future  time. 
They  were  long  deliberating  to  what  place  the  Scottish  queen  should  be 
brought,  where  she  and  her  cause  might  be  heard.  The  Tower  was  re- 
jected. The  coundl  then  unanimously  recommended  Hertford  castle; 
which  the  queen  consented  to  for  one  whole  day;  and  then  changed  her 
mind,  saying  it  was  too  near  London:  then  Fotheringay  was  mentioned, 
which  she  sud  was  too  far  off:  then  successively  Grafton,  Woodstock,  North- 
aimpton,  Coventry,  and  Huntingdon:  all  of  which  were  reiected,  either 
for  Want  of  strength,  or  conveniency.  The  parliament  will  probably  be 
dissolved,  and  a  new  one  summoned  for  the  10th  of  October:  but  the 
queen  wishes  the  hearing  of  the  Scottish  queen's  cause  to  be  finished  be- 
fore that  day*  but  nothing  to  be  done  till  her  removal  be  determined  on." 
Sept.  10, 1581,  apud  Chalmers,  i.  383,  from  the  paper-office. 
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by  the  barons  Seton,  Ogilby,  Gray,  and  Ferniherst;  and  both 
returned  to  Persons  with  flattering,  though  perhaps  insincere, 
promises  of  the  royal  favour.  James  was  willing  to  connive 
at  the  silent  introduction  of  the  catholic  missionaries^  to  re- 
ceive one  into  his  court  as  his  tutor  in  the  Italian  language, 
and  to  take  under  his  protection  such  religious  refugees,  as 
should  bring  with  them  a  recommendation  from  his  mother. 
He  also  talked  of  the  filial  affection  which  he  felt  towards  that 
unfortunate  princess,  of  his  sense  of  the  many  wrongs  which 
she  had  suffered,  and  of  his  readiness  to  co-operate  in  any 
plan  for  her  deliverance  from  captivity;  but  unfortunately 
(so  he  pretended^  his  enemies  had  deprived  him  of  the  means: 
he  was  a  king  without  a  revenue;  and  poverty  would,  at  last, 
compel  him,  unless  he  was  relieved  by  the  bounty  of  the  ca- 
tholic princes,  to  submit  to  the  pleasure  of  Elizabeth. 

jj^  With  this  answer  Persons  and  Creighton  has- 

tened to  Paris,  where  they  were  met  by  the  duke 
of  Guise,  Castelli,  the  papal  nuncio,  Tassis,  the  Spanish  am- 
bassador, Beton,  the  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  and  Mary's 
resident  in  the  French  court,  Matthieu,  the  provincial  of  the 
French  Jesuits,  and  Dr.  Allen,  the  president  of  the  seminary 
at  Rheims.  After  a  long  and  secret  consultation,  the  general 
opinion  was,  that  Mary  and  James  ought  to  be  associated  on 
the  Scottish  throne,  as  joint  king  and  queen;  that  to  consoli- 
date their  interests,  an  agreement  between  them,  consisting 
of  several  articles,*  should  be  signed;  and  that  the  pope  and 
the  king  of  Spain  should  be  solicited  to  relieve  the  present 
pecuniary  wants  of  the  young  king.  It  is  probable  that  other 
projects,  with  which  we  are  unacquainted,  were  also  formed. 
Whatever  they  were,  they  afterwards  obtained  the  assent  t^ 
June  18  ^^®  Scottish  cabinet:  Persons  hastened  to  Valla- 
dolid,  where  he  obtained  from  Philip  a  present 
of  12,000  crowns  for  James ;  and  Creighton  to  Rome,  where 
the  pope  promised  to  pay  the  expenses  of  his  body  guard,  for 
twelve  months,  amounting  to  one  third  of  the  former  aanut 

When  this  plan  of  association  was  communicated  to  Mary, 
she  not  only  gave  her  own  consent,  but  earnestly  solicited 
that  of  her  son.  It  was  her  wish,  she  said,  to  give  him,  ac- 
cording to  iaw^  what  he  now  held  only  by  force;  to  make 

*  The  parport  of  the  articles  was  to  relieve  all  Scotsmen  from  any  (ear 
of  punishment  for  past  offences,  and  to  secure  to  them  their  present  rights 
and  possessions — ''  d'asseurer  les  rebelles  de  toute  impunity  de  leurs  of- 
fences du  pass^,  et  de  remettre  toutes  choses  en  repos  pour  IVdvenir  sans 
aucune  innovation  de  chose  quelconque."     Lettre  de  Mane,  Jebb,  U.  274. 

t  See  the  letters  of  Persons  in  More,  113.  121.  Bartoli,  242.  244,  and 
the  supplication  of  the  Scottish  malcontents  in  Melville,  130. 
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htm  of  an  uaarper,  a*  he  wm  was,  a  legiumate  kiag.  in  the 
estimalion  of  other  sovereigna.  By  Lepoox  and  Arran  the 
measure  was  approved;  but  if  the  farmer  supported  it  mth 
all  his  influence,  the  latter  secretly  opposed  every  obstacle  io 
his  power.  At  the  first  proposal  James  was  als^med;  bufe 
when  he  was  assured  t)iat  Mary  would  leave  to  him  the  aol)i 
exercise  of  the  sovereign  authority  within  the  realm,  he  sig^ 
Btfied  his  assent  The  captive  queen  fondly  attributed  it  to 
the  affection  of  the  son  for  his  mother;  the  result  showed 
that  it  had  been  drawn  from  him  by  considerations  of  per- 
sonal interest.* 

Neither  the  visits  of  Waytes  and  Creighton  to 
Edinburgh,  nor  the  consultation  in  PariS|  had    X^fu"*^  ^ 
escaped  the  prying  curiosity  of  the  English  agents: 
and  all  the  projects  of  Persons  were  extinguished  in  theli 
very  birth,  by  the  promptitude  and  policy  of  Elizabeth^ 
cabinet     Under  its  auspices,  a  new  revolution  was  orgaoiaed 
in  Scotland.!    The  earl  of  Gowrie  invited  James      ^      ^^ 
to  his  castle  of  Ruthven;  secured  the  person  of 
the  unsuspecting  prince;  and  assumed  with  his  associates  liM 
exercise  of  the  royal  authority.    Of  the  former  ministers,  the 
earl  of  Arran  was  thrown  into  prison ;  and  the  duke  of  JLen- 
nox  sought  an  asylum  in  France,  where  he  died  of  poison,  or 
of  a  broken  heart  j:     The  Scottish  lords  of  the  English  fac- 
tion ruled  again  without  control:  and  the  preachers  from 
the  pulpit  pointed  the  resentment  of  their  hearers  against  the 
men,  who  had  sought  to  restore  an  idolatrous  worship,  and  to 
replace  an  adulteress  and  assassin  on  the  throne. 

For  several  weeks  the  Scottish  queen  was  kept 
in  close  confinement,  that  this  unexpected  event,    Letter  from 
so  fatal  to  her  hopes,  might  be  concealed  from  her     EuJ^beth. 
knowledge.     When  the  communication  was  at 
last  made,  it  alarmed  her  maternal  tenderness;  she  read  (a 
her  own  history  the  fate  which  awaited  her  son;       ^^  ^ 
and  from  the  l^d,  to  which  she  was  confined  by 
sickness,  wrote  to  Elizabeth  a  long  but  most  eloquent  and 
affecting  remonstrance.     Having  requested  the  queen  to  ac- 

*  Cotton  MSS.  Cal.  B.  iv.  35. 

I  In  proof  of  it,  Mar^,  in  her  letter  to  Elizabeth,  appeals  to  the  charges 
*'  oonnees  k  vos  demiers  depatez  envoyez  en  Escoase,  et  ce  que  leaditsde- 
putez  y  ont  aeditieuament  practiqu^  avec  ^onne  et  suffisante  solicitation 
du  comte  mon  bon  Yoisin  i  York."    (Huntingdon.)  Jebb.  ii.  270. 

i  He  was  said,  probably  on  very  slight 'grounds,  to  have  been  poisoned 
in  his  passage  through  England.  See  a  letter  from  Mary  in  Jebb,  ii.  537. 
Mary's  agent  in  Scotland  asserts,  that  the  real  cause  of  his  exile  was  his 
approval  of  the  plan  of  association:  **il  ne  fust  jamais  chass^  pour  aultre 
occasion,  que  d'avoir  pourchass^  dite  association."    Murdin,  549. 

Vol.  VIII.  16 
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eotnpany  her  in  imagination  to  the  throne  of  the  Afaaiig^tjrp 
their  common  judge^  she  enumerated  the  wrooca  which  she 
had  spfiered,  from  her  English  sister,  while  she  reigped  ia 
Scotland,  on  her  flight  into  England,  after  her  innocence  had 
been  proved  in  the  conferences  at  York  and  Westminster,  aad 
now,  last  of  all,  in  the  captivity  of  her  son.  But  what  in- 
jury had  she  offered  to  Elizabeth  to  justify  such  conduct? 
Let  the  charge  be  made;  and  if  she  did  not  refute  it,  she  was 
willing  to  suffer  the  punishment.  She  knew  her  real  and  her 
only  crime.  It  was  that  she  was  the  nearest  relation,  the 
next  heir  to  the  queen.  But  her  enemies  had  little  reason 
to  be  alarmed.  They  had  brought  her  to  the  brink  of  the 
grave,  and  she  thought  little  nOw  of  any  other  kingdom  than 
the  kingdom  of  God.  In  this  situation,  therefore,  she  re- 
commended the  interests  of  her  son  to  the  protection  of  her 
good  sister,  and  earnestly  begged  for  her  own  liberation  from 
prison.  But  if  she  must  remain  a  captive,  she  trusted  that 
at  least  the  queen  would  grant  her  a  catholic  clergyman  to 
prepare  her  soul  for  death,  and  two  additional  female  servants 
to  attend  on  her  during  her  sickness.'*'  Whether  this  ener^ 
getic  appeal  made  any  impression  on  the  heart  of  Elizabeth, 
we  know  not;  it  procured  no  additional  indulgence  to  the 
royal  captive. 

For  some  time  the  queen  and  Henry  of  Fmnee 
Walsmg-  jjg^^  stood  in  mutual  awe  of  each  other.  Skt 
Scotland.        feared  that  he  might  be  provoked  to  espouse  the 

cause  of  Mary;  Ae,  that  at  the  firat  offence  she 
would  lend  her  powerful  aid  to  the  French  huguenots.  Ob 
this  account,  as  long  as  James  suffered  himself  to  be  guided 
by  the  duke  of  Lennox,  Henry  appeared  indifferent  to  the 
affairs  of  Scotland;  but  now  that  the  Scottish  king  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  English  faction,  La  Motte  Fenelon  was  de» 
spatched  to  Edinburgh,  that  he  might  aid  the  young  prinot 
to  regain  his  liberty,  advise  him  to  call  around  him  the  other 
noblemen  and  the  deputies  of  the  burghs;  and*  suggest  the 
necessity  of  effecting  as  quickly  as  possible  the  association  of 

his  mother  with  himself  on  the  throne.     At  the 
Jan^b        ^^^^^  time,  Bowes  and  Davidson,  the  Engliab 

agents,  were  instructed  to  oppose  Fenelon;  ts 
urge  his  immediate  dismissal;  and  to  represent  to  the  king 

*  This  letter  is  abridged  by  Camden  (p.  387),  but  published  entire,  by 
Jebb,  ii.  266.  A  translation  may  be  seen  in  Whitaker  0"*  ^83),  and  in 
Chalmers  (i.  485.)  It  does  not,  however,  g^iv^  the  real  sense  of  this  paaa- 
afi^:  *'  La  Terite  estant  a]>parae  des  impostur^  qu'on  semoit  de  moy,  par 
la  conference  ji  laquelle  je  me  soubmis;"  which  undoubtedly  means,  niat 
hep  innocence  was  proved  by  the  conference. 


the  dwigBr  of  the  meaiuraa  reoommended  by  the  Frefteh  eiip 
"voya.*    James  acted  with  a  dissimulation  and  vigour  not  lo 
he  expected  from  his  years.     Having  summoned  a  conven- 
tion at  St.  Andrew's,  he  took  possession  of  the       j^^,^^  ^ 
oaslle:  the  number  of  his  adherents  intimidated 
the  opposite  faction:  an  offer  of  pardon  to  all  who  had  been 
concerned  ^^in  the- raid  of  Ruthven/'  allayed  their  appre- 
hensions; and  the  youn^  king  recovered  with  ease  the  exer- 
cise of  the  royal  authority*     Elizabeth  by  letter  condemned, 
James  defended,  his  conduct,  and,  during  the  controversy, 
to  the  surprise  of  all  men,  Walsingham  himself       g^_  j 
made  his  appearance  at  the  Scottish  court.  There 
seemed  no  sufficient  object  to  draw  that  aged  statesman  Trom 
his  official  situation,  and  to  engage  him  in  so  long  and  labori- 
ous a  journey.     He  read,  however,  to  the  Scottish  king  seve- 
ral lectures  on  the  art  of  government;  extolled  clemency  as 
more  useful  than  rigour;  and  exhorted  James  to  banish  '<  the 
^lemies  of  the  religion,"  from  his  councils,  and  his  society, 
But  the  chief  occupation  of  the  ambassador  was  to  study  the 
numbers  and  resources  of  the  two  parties ;  to  spread  distrust 
sind  dissention  in  the  one,  while  he  united  and  strengthened 
the  other ;  to  distribute  with  advantage  the  monies  which  he 
had  brought  with  him  from  England,  and  to  secure  partisans 
with  pensions  and  promises.    James  had  received  him  coldly, 
wssiA  listened  to  him  with  reserve:  a  paltry  pre-      g^^  ^^ 
sent  at  his  departure  proved  how  little  the  king 
▼idued  his  advice:  and  Elizabeth  complained  to  Mary  of  the 
disrespect  shown  to  her  ambassador,  which  she  resented  as 
shown  to  herself.t 

This  new  revolution  in  Scotland  revived  the 
hopes  of  the  royal  captive,  and  of  her  adherents    ^  "l^^i*' 
in  France.     The  duke  of  Guise,  Castelli,  the    JjJJi^^Jlf  *" 
archbishop  of  Glasgow,  Matthieu,  and  Moi^an,     iiify. 
held  another  meeting  at  Paris.    The  object  of 
their  present  consultation  was  to  devise  a  plan  for  the  libera- 
tion of  Mary:  and  it  was  proposed  that  the  duke  should  land 
with  an  army  in  the  south  of  England  ;  that  James  with  a 
Scottish  force  should  enter  the  northern  counties ;  and  that 
the  English  friends  of  the  house  of  Stuart  should  be  sum- 
moned to  the  aid  of  the  injured  queen.     This  project  was 
communicated  to  Mary  through  the  French  ambassador,  to 
James  through  Holt,  an  English  Jesuit,  confined  in  the  castle 


*  See  the  instructioni  in  Murdin»  374.    Camden,  395. 

t  Camden,  396,  397.    Melville,  135.     Sadler,  ii.  374.    Jcbb,  ii.  535, 536. 
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of  l^inburgh.*    The  kiivgiitimedititely  expreaaed  Im  anent: 


^but  his  mother,  aware  that  her  keepers  had  orders  to 
her  of  life,  if  any  attempt  were  made  to  carry  her  awajr  by 
force,  sought  rather  to  obtain  her  liberty  by  conceasioD  and 
negociation.  She  acquainted  Elizabeth  with  her  design  of 
transferring  all  her  rights  to  her  son ;  threw  the  blame  of  bis 
late  behaviour  to  Wahingham  on  the  ministers,  who  abased 
liiB  good  nature  and  inexperience;  repeated  the  offers  whieh 
lite  had  made  the  year  before;  and  proposed  a  league  of  per- 
petual amity  between  the  two  crowns,  to  be  concluded  in 
Scotland,  through  the  mediation  of  Castelnau, the  French  am* 
bassador.  Elizabeth  seemed  to  acquiesce:  the  English  mi* 
niftters  submitted  to  the  pleasure  of  their  sovereign:  andCas* 
telnau  predicted  a  favourable  result  But  it  was  the  misfor* 
tifne  of  Mary  to  depend  on  men,  who  were  swayed  by  ao 
other  consideration  than  personal  interest  Though  Henrf 
had  atlthorized  the  ambassador  to  undertake  the  commission; 
though  he  furnished  him  with  instructions,  such  as  the  Seat* 
lish  qu<^en  had  solicited;  yet  he  privately  admonished  him  to 
obstruct  any  treaty,  which,  by  freeing  Elizabeth  from  appre> 
Dec  19  hension  on  the  part  of  Scotland,  might  place  her 
at  liberty  to  support  the  protestants  of  Frano&t 
Castelnau  deemed  it  prudent  to  relax  his  exertions;  tiie  Sorts 
of  the  English  faction  remonstrated  to  the  queen:  reports 
were  circulated  of  the  projected  invasion;  and  Elizabeth  wai 
taught  to  believe,  that  the  discharge  of  the  captive  must  prove 
injurious  to  her  honour  and  interests;  to  her  honour,  because 
ber  Scottish  friends  would  infallibly  be  sacrificed  to  the  re* 
sentment  of  Mary;  to  her  interests,  because  the  mother  and 
son  would  probably  devote  themselves  to  the  cause  of  Spain, 
the  former  by  a  marriage  with  Philip,  the  latter  by  a  mar* 
riage  with  the  daughter  of  that  monarch.  El  izabeth,  with  hw 
characteristic  inconstancy,  changed  her  resolution,  and  the 
cup  of  promise  was  again,  for  the  twentieth  time,  dashed 
from  the  lips  of  Mary  Stuart  { 

But  the  English  queen'  herself  experienced  at 
Waabeth  y^jg  period  considerable  disquietude,  from  her 
the'wport  knowledge  of  the  design  of  the  duke  of  Guise, 
ofconspira-    combined  with  her  ignorance  of  his  associates 

*  See  Murdin,  496.  With  all  the  persont  at  this  conaultation  the  reader 
if  aoquainted,  except  Mor^n.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  Wales,  formerly 
■ecretary  to  Mary,  and  nov  administrator  with  Charles  Paget,  brotlier  to 
lord  Paget,  of  her  dower  in  France.  The  archbishop  of  Glasgow  distnist- 
•d  or  disliked  them  both.  Prom  the  former  consultation  they  had  been 
excluded.     How  Morgan  came  to  be  admitted  to  this,  I  know  not. 

f  See  his  letter  in  Jebb,  li.  5i5.  #  Jcbb,  ii.  532.  5^. 
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simI  nsooreet.  She  mot  00I7  Mt|Met6d  the  etp-  uetusMnst 
tiTd  tt  ShdBBeld;  she  dreaded  the  diaaffection  of  ^^* 
her  autgects  o£  the  eaiholic  eommunion.  During  the  last  two 
years  the  laws  ag;ainst  them  had  been  enforeed  with  unexam- 
fded  aererity.  The  scaffoida  were  repeatedly  drenched  with 
ihe  biood  of  prieats,  eicecuted  aa  traitors:  in  several  counties 
the  priaona  were  crowded  with  recusants  of  ancient  and  noble 
families:  and  the  newly  created  fines  and  forfeitures  for  reli* 
giotis  offences  had  been  exacted  without  mercy.  In  the  event 
of  invasion  could  she  rely  on  the  loyalty  of  men  suffering 
under  such  oppression  ?  Would  they  not  imitate  the  protest- 
ants  of  Scotland,  France,  and  the  Netherlands,  who  had  risen 
in  arms  against  their  catholic  sovereigns  ?  To  discover  the 
extent  of  the  danger,  and  to  guard  against  the  designs  of  the 
disaffected,  )»er  chief  dependence  was  on  the  industry  and  in* 
genuity  of  Walsingham,  who,  nurtured  in  intrigue  himself, 
was  the  better  qualified  to  detect  and  unravel  the  intrigues  of 
others.  Secret  agents  in  his  pay  were  spread  over  the  conti- 
nent They  resided  in  the  most  frequented  ports,  insinuated 
tiiemselves  into  the  councils  of  princes,  and  even  studied  aa 
ecelesiastics  in  the  English  seminaries.  Other  spies  at  hom^ 
prompted  by  the  prospect  of  reward,  haunted  the  houses  of 
the  principal  catholics.  Th6y  represented  themselves  as  con- 
fidential agents  of  Mary  or  of  her  partisans;  delivered  coun- 
terfeit letters,  that  they  might  receive  answers:  and  sought, 
by  every  artifice,  to  discover  the  secret  dispositions  of  meni 
or  to  allure  them  to  the  commission  of  crime.  It  became,  ac* 
cording  to  the  testimony  of  Camden,  difficult  for  the  most 
loyal  and  the  most  cautious  to  elude  the  snares  which  were 
laid  for  their  destruction.*  The  first  victim  waa 
Arden,  a  gentleman  of  an  ancient  family  in  War-  Arden 
wiekshire,  whose  misfortune  it  was  to  have  in- 
curred the  enmity  of  Lieicester,  by  refusing  to  sell  a  portion 
of  his  estate  for  the  accommodation  of  that  powerful  favourite. 
In  the  progress  of  the  quarrel  he  had  the  imprudence  to  brave 
the  resentment  of  his  antagonist;  he  rejected  the  earl's  livery, 
which  was  worn  by  the  neighbouring  gentlemen;  he  opposed 
him  in  all  his  pursuits  in  the  county,  and  was  accustomed  to 
speak  of  him  with  contempt  as  an  upstart,  an  adulterer,  and  a 
tyrant  Arden^s*  daughter  had  married  Somerville,  a  neigh- 
bouring catholic,  subject  to  fits  of  insanity.  In  one  of  these 
he  attacked,  with  a  drawn  sword,  two  men  on  the  highway: 
and,  at  the  same  time,  declared,  so  it  was  reported,  that  he 
would  murder  every  protestant,  and  the  queen  as  their  head, 

*^  Camden,  411. 
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Oct  30.       Somerville  was  soon  lodged  in  the  Tovver; 
Nov.         a  few  dayB.was  followed  by  his  father  and  mother- 
in-law,  his  wife,  his  sister^  and  Hall,  a  tniaeiionary 
Nov.  34.      priest     Arden  and  Hall  were  put  to  the  torture: 
the  former  persisted  in  maintaining  his  innocence:  from  the 
latter  was  drawn  a  confession,  that  Arden  had,  in  his  heaiief^ 
wished  the  queen  were  in  heaven.     On*  this  slender  proe^ 
conjoined  with  the  previous  conduct  of  Somerville,  that  geiH 
Dec.  16.       tleman,   Hall,  Arden,  and    Arden's  wife^  weie 
convicted  of  a  conspiracy  to  kill  the  queen.     So* 
Pec  13.      merville,  on  pretence  of  insanity,  was  removed  ta 
Newgate,  and  found,  within  two  hours,  strangled  in  hia  eett: 
Arden,  the  next  day,  suffered  the  puniahraei^ef 
^^'  a  traitor.  The  justice  of  his  execution  was  geae* 

rally  questioned:  and  the  pardon  granted  to  the  otben^ 
strengthened  the  belief,  that  his  blood  was  to  be  charged,  net 
to  his  guilt,  but  to  the  vengeance  of  Leicester,  who  gave  the 
lands  of  his  victim  to  one  of  his  own  dependants.* 

About  the  same  time,  if  the  information  re^ 

ofP^s^^        ceived  by  Walsingham  was  correct,  Charles  Ffc- 

'Hirock-         8^^>  ^^  exile,  and  brother  to  the  lord  Paget,  vee- 

morton.         tured  to  land  on  the  coast  of  Sussex,  under  the 

Nor.  17.       assumed  name  of  Mope.    Soon  afterwards,  a  lei* 

ter,  written  by  Morgan,  fell'  into  the  hands  ef 

the  secretary.  Francis  and  George,  sons  of  sir  John  Throek* 

morton,  whom  the  hostility  of  Liecester  had,  on  some  trifliag 

pretext,  removed  from  his  office  of  chief  justice  of  Cheater, 

were  immediately  apprehended  and  sent^to  the  Tower:  the 

lord  Paget  and  Charles  AruMel  fled  beyond  the 

^iswf        *®*  '^  *°^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  Northumberland  with  his 

son,  and  the  earl  of  Arundel  with  his  eottotes^ 

j^  ^        uncle,  and  brother,  were  summoned  and  repeat* 

edly  examined  before  the  council.     Theae^  if 

they  did  not  convince,  at  least  silenced,  their  adversaries. 

Paget  and  Arundel  protested  that  they  had  fled,  not  throng 

consciousness  of  guilt,  but  to  elude  the  snares  laid  for  Umi 

by  the  cunning  and  malice  of  Leiceater4    Even  the  two 

Throckmortons  persisted  in  the  most  solemn  asseverations  of 

*  Gamden»  405.  Bridgewater,  317.  Bishtoci't  Btartum.  Dagdak's 
Warvrickshire,  681.  About  the  tame  time,  Jan.  11th,  vraa  executed  Caf> 
ter,  a  printer.  He  was  charged  with  having  printed  a  treatise  on  achisRi,  ia 
which  the  mjdds  of  honour  were  exhorted  to  kiU  the  queen,  as  Judith  had 
killed  Holofernes.  (Camden,  611.)  I  shall  transcribe  the  paastge  in  note 
(W)  at  the  end  of  the  Tolume. 

f  Arundel  had  lent  money  to  the  queen  of  Scots.     Mumiii.  438. 

t  Camden,  411.    Hardwick  papers,  i.  213. 
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diflir  iQnooence.  In  the  mean  while,  Stafford,  the  Mubtan- 
dor  in  France,  had  laboured,  but  in  vain,  to  discover  some 
trace  of  the  projected  invasion.  Not  a  single  soldier  waa 
levied:  no  preparation  whatever  had  been  made  for  the  sup- 
posed invasion.*  But  if  his  report  contributed  to  lull,  an  in- 
tercepted letter  from  the  Scottish  court  to  Mary,  awakened 
the  apprehensions  of  Elizabeth.  The  writer  in-  j^  ^  ^ 
formed  the  royal  captive  that  James  approved 
the  plan  of  the  duke  of  Ghiise,  was  resolved  to  expose  his  own 
person  in  the  attempt,  had  received  a  promise  of  20,000 
erowns  to  raise  an  army,  and  was  desirous  of  knowing  on 
what  English  noblemen  and  gentlemen  he  might  rely  for 
aasisftaiice.t  It  was  probably  owing  to  this  letter  that  Fran« 
eis  Throckmorton  was  brought  to  trial.  He  had  thrice  suf- 
fered the  rack  without  making  any  disclosure:  when  he  was 
again  led  to  that  engine  of  torture,  he  confessed,  xpxn 
that  two'  catalogues,  said  to  have  been  found  in 
one  of  his  trunks,  had  been  written  by  him:  that  one  con« 
tained  the  names  of  the  chief  ports,  the  other  of  the  principal 
eatholics,  in  England:  that  they  were  intended  for  the  use  of 
Mendoza,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  to  further  the  enterprise 
of  the  duke*  of  Guise:  and  that  he  had  devised  a  plan  with 
that  minister  to  enable  the  catholics,  at  the  moment  of  inva« 
aion,  to  levy  troops  in  the  name  of  the  queen,  then  to  declare 
against  her,  and,  unless  she  would  consent  to  tolerate  the 
catholic  worship,  to  attempt  the  subversion  of  the  govern- 
ment {  With  this  confession  in  his  hand,  Burleigh  accused 
the  Spaniard  of  having  violated  his  duty,  and  practised  against 
the  state.  Mendoza  replied,  with  warmth,  that  the  charge 
was  false  and  calumnious;  that  he  wau  the  person  who  had  to 
eompkin  of  insidious  and  traitorous  policy;  and  that  Burleigh 
had  intercepted  the  treasure,  aided  the  rebels,  and,  by  the 
means  of  pirates,  plundered  the  subjects  of  his  sovereign. 
The  two  ministers  parted  in  anger;  and  the  Spaniard,  spon- 
taneously, or  by  force,  leaving  the  court,  retired  to  Paris, 
where,  for  many  years,  he  gratified  his  resentment,  by  lead- 
ing the  aid  of  his  influence  and  abilities  to  those  who  sought 
the  rain  of  Elizabeth.  § 

*  Hftrdwick  papeft,  i.  197.  Hurdln,  389. 397.  Staffotd  seems  to  think 
thtt  thej  woutd  not  venture,  lest  an  invasion  should  endanger  the  life  of 
^e  Scottish  queen,  385. 

t  See  it  in  Sadler's  papers,  ii.  375. 

i  Somers'  Tracts,  i.  p.  214. 

%  Consult  Elizabeth's  declaration  in  Strype,  iii.  153.  App.  43.  Among 
other  things,  Mendoza  charged  a  certain  counsellor  (Iicicester)  with  hav- 
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Throiskfnarton,  on  bis  trta)^  pleaded,  that 
was  insufficient  to  eonvict  hinv;  becauM,  by  the  IStli  of  tb^ 
queen,  it  wa$  required,  that  the  indictment  shoold  be 
Within  six  months  after  the  commission  «!f  the  ofiencey 
should  also  be  proved  by  the  oaiths  of  two  witne«ejL  Tbe 
judges  replied,  that  he  was  indicted,  not  on  the  iSth  oi  the 
queen,  but  on  the  ancient  statute  of  treasons,  i^hich  nehb* 
required  witnesses,  nor  limited  the  time  of  prosecotion.  Sa»> 
Jsrised  at  this  answer,  he  exclaimed  that  he  had  been  deceive 
ed ;  that  the  whole  of  his  confession  was  false;  that  it  hid 
been  subscribed  by  him  to  escape  the  torment  of  the  nek| 
and  under  the  impresalion  that  it  could  not  affect  his  life.  jU^ 
ter  condemnation  he  onoe  more  confessed  his  gulit,  and  <m 
June  10        ^^^  scaffold  again  revoked  his  confessioiiy  calltHg 

Ood  to  witnes<(,  that  as  it  had  been  extorted  froM 
him,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  fear  of  torture,  ao  it  kai 
been  drawn  from  him  in  the  second  by  the  hope  of  pardos. 
The  government  thought  proper  to  puMish  a  tract  in  justifi- 
cation of  his  punishment  The  proofs  which  it  furaishea, 
might  then  be'  deemed  sufficient;  in  the  present  day  thsf 
would  be  rejected  with  contempt  from  any  court  of  justieeL^ 

While  the  ministers  thu$  punished  a  donbtfal 
Jamea  oyer-  conspiracy  at  home,  they  were  actively  employed 
opponents.      ^^  fomenting  a  real  conspiracy  abroad.    Alariiied 

by  the  connexion  of  James  with  the  doke  of 
Guise,  by  his  professions  of  attachment  to  his  mother,  aoai 
by  his  marked  disregard  of  the  admonitions  of  Elizabeth,  they 
earnestly  sought  to  restore  and  to  recmtt^he  English  faetaoe 
in  Scotland.  The  intrigues  of  Walsingham  were  sapperted 
by  the  gold  of  the  queen  :t  the  preachers  appealed  from  their 
pulpits  to  the  piety  or  the  fanaticism  of  their  hearers;  aod 
the  chiefs  began  to  arm  their  retainers,  when  the  king,  wka 

felt  his  throne  tremble  under  him,  commanded, 
March  2        ^^  pro'clamation,  all  persons  concerned  in  the 

<<  raid  of  Ruthven,'^  to  quit  the  realm.  Qaawm 
promised  obedience,  hut  loitered,  under  different  prcttexts,  is 


in]f  engaged  the  brother  of  a  certain  earl  (Sussex),  in  a  plott^ : 
John  of  Austria.     Ibid. 

*  Camden,  413.  Hirockmorton  was  racked  for  ^e  first  time,  on  Cbo 
23d  of  Nov.,  and  then  twice  on  the  2d  of  December.  Several  other  cadM- 
lic  gentlemen,  Shelley,  Pierpoint,  B'rummelholme,  La}'ton,  &c.  wcre^  at 
this  time,  thrown  into  the  Tower,  probably  on  similar  charges^  or  auapi- 
cions.     See  Rishton's  Diary  at  the  end  of  Saunders. 

t  **  Ses  mauvaises  subjects  paissez  par  la  bonne  royne  d'Angietetre, 
<:herchent  de  jour  en  aultxe  I'occasion  d'avoir  sa  personne  entre  leurs  trai- 
ttreuses  mains."    Intercepted  letter  to  Ifafy^  in  Sadler,  n.  S75. 
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the  town  of  Dundee:  his  aeeompliceSy  the  earls  of  Angus  and 
Man*)  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  insur-  ..  ^ 

gents*     He,  after  a  stubborn  conflict,  was  made        ^ 
prisoner:  ihe^f  though  they  had  surprised  the      4  ^^10 
town  and  the  castle  of  Stirling,  abandoned  both  at        ^«  . .  '  1 
the  approach  of  the  royal  army.     Elizabeth  had  resolved  to 
aid  her  friends  with  an  English  force:  but  its  advance  was  re- 
tarded by  a  strong  remonstrance  from  the  French  ambassador; 
and  the  design  was  laid  aside  at  the  arrival  of  intelligence^ 
that  Gowrie  had  been  executed  as  a  traitor,  and 
that  his  associates  had  sought  an  asylum  in  Eng-  ^ 

land.  While  Walsingham  secretly  provided  for  their  support, 
the  queen  interceded  in  their  favour:  but  James,  under  the 
direction  of  Arran,  a  bold,  though  rapacious  minister,  rejected 
her  prayer;  and  the  Scottish  parliament,  having  ^ 

pronounced  them  rebels,  confiscated  their  pro-         ^ 
perty.* 

The  cause  of  Mary  had  never  worn  so  favour- 
able an  appearance,  as  it  did  at  the  present  mo-    N^gocift- 
ment    The  English  faction  in  Scotland  was  ex-    fi^^*^f 
tinct:  her  son  was  believed  to  be  at  her  devotion;    uxry. 
Elizabeth,  anxious  to  be  freed  froln  apprehension, 
earnestly  sought  an  agreement:  and  even  Walsingham,  now 
that  his  other  plans  had  failed,  expressed  his  ap-      q  »  17 
probation  of  the  terms  offered  by  the  queen  of    ^ 
Scots,  t    James  had  named  the  master  of  Marr,  one  of  his 
favourites,  to  proceed  to  the  English  court;  and  permission 
had  been  obtained ^that  Nau,  the  French  secretary  of  Mary^ 
should  meet  him  as  her  agent.     Little  doubt  was  entertained 
that  these  ministers,  through  the  mediation  of  the  French 
ambassador,  would  success^Uy  conclude  the  treaty  so  often 
begun,  and  so  often  interrupted.   But  there  always  happened 
something  to  disappoint  the  expectations  of  the  unfortunate 
queen.     Creighton,  the  Scottish  Jesuit,  and  Abdy,  a  Scottish 

Sriest,  both  on  their  way  to  their  native  country,      g    ♦  ig 
ad  been  captured  by  a  Dutch  cruiser;  and,  though        ^^ 
Scotland  was  not  at  war  with  any  other  power,  were  conduct- 
ed as  prisoners  to  England.     In  the  Tower,  and  in  presence 
of  the  rack,  Creighton  disclosed  all  the  particulars  of  the  pro- 
jected invasion  which  had  so  long  alarmed  Elizabeth.  |    The 

•  Jebb»  ii.  548.  553.     Sadler,  ii.  395. 399.  405.    Camden,  408.    . 

t  **  Wherwith  I  sea  no  cawae  but  that  her  majetde  thoold  rest  satysfied." 
Sadler,  ii.  420. 

i  Creighton  had  torn  his  papers,  and  thrown  them  into  the  sea,  but  the 
ftagments  were  collected,  and  among  them  a  paper  written  in  Italian,  about 
two  years  before,  showing  how  England  might  be  successfuUj  inraded. 
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enemies  of  Mary  improved  the  opportunity  to  aptate  her 

mind  wiih  new  and  unfounded  apprehensions;  and  a  pbn  of 
association  was  composed,  the  subscribers  of  which  boand 
themselves  to  pursue,  unto  death,  not  only  every  person  who 
should  attempt,  but  also  every  person  in  favour  of  whom  any 
other  should  attempt,  the  life  of  the  queen.  The  latter  clause 
was  evidently  directed  against  Mary  Stuart;  and,  while  it  af- 
fected to  make  the  life  of  one  queen  security  for  that  of  the 
other,  placed  the  former  without  resource  at  the  nnercy  of  ha 
enemies;  who  might,  at  any  moment,  plead  a  pretended  plot 
o  t  SI        ^"  justification  of  her  murder.    When  the  bond 

of  association  was  read  to  her,  she  heard  it  as  her 
death-warrant:  but,  recovering  herself,  she  offered  to  add  her 
signature  to  the  list  of  subscribers,  as  far  as  it  were  appUcabfe 
to  herself.  This  offer  was  not  accepted :  but  copies  were  dis- 
persed through  the  kingdom,  and  were  signed  by  every  man 
who  had  any  thins  to  fear  from  the  displeasure,  or  any  thing 
to  hope  from  the  uivour,  of  his  sovereign.* 

It  was  owing  perhaps  to  the  peculiar  circam- 
Rcndered  stances  in  which  the  king  of  Scotland  had  been 
^^perfidy  pl*<^®d  from  his  infancy,  or  to  the  education 
ofGny,         which  he  had  received  from  his  tutors,  that  be 

felt  none  of  those  generous  sentiments^  which 
usually  glow  with  so  much  ardour  in  the  bosom  of  youth.  At 
the  early  age  of  sixteen  he  was  become  a  perfect  master  in  the 
^  art  of  dissimulation,  and  knew  no  other  motives  of  conduct 
but  personal  gratification  and  personal  interest.  He  had  long 
negociated  with  Mary,  his  cousin  of  Guise,  the  king  of  Spain, 
and  the  pontiff.  To  all  these  he  professed  a  strong  partiality 
for  the  catholic  worship;  a  desire  to  be  lawfully  associated  on 
the  throne  with  his  mother;  and  a  resolution  to  risk  his  life 
in  order  to  procure  her  liberty.  By  these  protestations  be 
obtained,  the  only  thing  besought,  repeated  presents  in  mo- 
ney: bat  his  sincerity  at  last  was  doubted:  their  liberality  be- 
came checked,  and  he  determined  to  plav  a  similar  game  with 
the  English  queen.  Gray,  master  of  Marr,  his  new  ambas- 
sador, was  ordered  not  to  join  the  secretary  of  Mary,  bat  to 
negociate  apart.  Gray  professed  the  catholic  creed,  and  al- 
ways held  himself  out  as  the  devoted  servant  of  Mary.     Ha 

Sadler,  ii.  401.  (I  suspect  a  paper  in  Stiype  is  a  translation  of  it.  Stiype^ 
ill.  414.)  In  his  confession  he  detailed  all  the  particulars  of  tlie  consulta- 
tion at  Paris;  but  added,  that  the  invasion  was  postponed  ti]I  the  troubles 
in  the  Low  Countries  sliould  be  ended.  Sadler,  ibid.  This  conduct  of 
Creighton  furnished  Morgan  with  a  specious  ground  of  complaint  agaiiuit 
persons  and  his  friends.  Murdin,  496. 
•  Sadler,  n.  434,  431.    Camden,  418. 
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bad  been  sent  to  Paris  with  a  recommendation  to  her  frienda 
from  Holt,  and  had  there  been  admitted  into  the  confidence  of 
Persons  and  the  archbishop  of  Glasgow^  from  whom  he  learn- 
ed all  their  intrieues  and  plans  for  the  liberation  of  the  Scot* 
tish  queen.  On  his  introduction  to  the  English  court,  he  was 
received  coldly  by  Elizabeth,  and  still  more  coldly  by  hei^ 
mviisters.  But  his  conduct  soon  removed  their  prejudices 
against  him.  He  assisted  at  the  established  service;  he  quar« 
relied  with  Nau ;  he  betrayed  to  Elizabeth  the  secrets,  which 
had  been  intrusted  to  his  fidelity  at  Paris.  When  by  these 
arts  he  had  gained  the  royal  favour,  he  suggested,  as  the  means 
of  ^'  knitting  a  closer  amity,''  a  marriage  between  the  Eng« 
lish  queen  and  his  sovereign,  and  demanded  for  the  latter  ah 
annual  pension,  with  a  declaration  that  he  was  the  second 
person  in  the  realm.  He  could  not  expect  to  succeed  in  all 
these  proposals:  but  he  obtained  his  principal  object,  a  supply 
of  money,  with  a  promise  of  more,  in  proportion  to  the  sub- 
sequent services  of  James.* 

But  though  Elizabeth  could  find  money  to 
purchase  the  friendship  of  the  king,  and  the  ser-    ^^^J*Jhe 
vices  of  his  favourite,  her  exchequer  was  said  to    eneroiei 
be  empty;  and  want  or  the  fear  of  want  compel-    of  Eliza- 
led  her  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  benevolence  of    ^eth  con- 
her  subjects.  A  new  parliament  (the  last,  by  sue-    g^^te. 
cessive  prorogations,  had  continued   during  the 

?»ace  of  eleven  years)  was  summoned  to  meet  in  the  autumn, 
he  more  important  transactions  of  the  session  may  be  ar- 
ranged under  four  distinct  heads.  1.  A  liberal  aid  wasgrant« 
ed  of  six  shillings  in  the  pound,  by  the  clergy,  to  be  paid  in 
three  years,  and  of  one  subsidy  and  two  fifteenths  by  the  tem- 
poralty.  2.  For  the  greater  safety  of  the  queen,  it  was  pro- 
posed, that  in  case  of  invasion,  or  any  attempt  to  injure  the 
royal  person,  the  individual  by  whom  or  for  whom  the  at- 
tempt was  made,  should  forfeit  all  right  to  the  succession^ 
and  should  be  pursued  to  death  by  all  the  queen's  subjects. 
This  bill  was  plainly  the  counterpart  of  the  association;  and 
was  liable  to  the  same  objections.  Why  should  Mary  be 
made  to  answer,  with  the  loss  of  her  rights  and  of  her  life, 
for  the  conduct  of  men,  whom  she  had  not  the  power  to  con- 
trol, and  of  whose  designs  she  might  probably  be  ignorant? 
Elizabeth  felt  the  injustice  of  the  measure:  and  a  royal  mes- 
sage was  received,  suggesting  several  important  amendments. 

*  Fontenay's  account  to  Mary,  in  Murdin,  548.  55T,  Though  dasaed  by 
the  ecUtor  among  tb«  documents  of  1586,  it  belongs  to  the  year  1584.  6m 
also  Sadler,  it.  4S0.  460.     Camden,  431.     See  note  (X)  at  the  end. 
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By  the  act,  as  it  ultimately  stood,  the  associatore  were 
strained  from  pursuing  to  the  death,  any  person,  who  had  not 
previously  been  pronounced,  by  a  court  of  twenty-four 
missioners,  privy  to  the  treason;  Mary  and  her  iame 
rendered  incapable  of  the  succession,  only  in  the  case  of  the 
queen  suffering  a  violent  death;  and  the  words  of  the  asaocia- 
tion  already  subscribed,  were  ordered  to  be  explained  aecoid- 
Motiont  ^°8  ^  ^®  provisions  of  the  present  statiile.^ 
for  further  3-  The  puritan  members  among  the  comoKMis, 
veforma-  though  less  bold  than  their  predecessors^  did  not 
txni.  remam  silent  Since  the  last  session  the  depriva- 

tions of  non-conforming  ministers  had  been  multiplied  under 
the  direction  of  archbishop  Whitgift:  the  queen  had  a{^>oint- 
ed  a  new  ecclesiastical  commission  with  additional  and  more 
formidable  powers;  and  the  sufferers  ceased  not  to  harass  both 
the  parliament  and  convocation  with  long  and  eloqu^it  peti- 
tions for  redress.  Motions  on  religious  subjects  oceopied 
much  of  the  time  of  the  lower  house:  and  bills  were  intro- 
duced to  enforce  the  observance  of  the  sabbath,  to  repress 
idleness,  incontinence  and  adultery,  to  abolish  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  oath  ex  officio,  to  regulate  proceedings  in  the 
bishops'  courts,  to  do  away  plurality  of  benefices,  and  to  re- 
form the  discipline  and  morals  of  the  clergy.  But  the  queen 
still  considered  every  attempt  to  legislate  on  ecclesiastical 
matters,  as  an  invasion  of  her  prerogative.  By  the  influence 
of  the  court,  most  of  these  bills  were  rejected  on  the  first 
reading:  and  of  those  which  passed  the  commons,  some  were 
thrown  out  by  the  lords;  and  of  the  others,  though  they 
Penal  ata^  Struggled  through  the  house  in  defiance  of  the  mi- 
tutes  nisters,  not  one  could  obtain  the  royal  assent  4. 

Against  The  catholics,  though  hardly  a  month  had  been 

cathoUcs.  suffered  to  pass,  in  which  the  scaffolds  did  not 
stream  with  their  bIood,t  were  doomed  to  suffer  additional 
severities.  The  conspiracies,  whether  real  or  pretended,  of 
Arden  and  Throckmorton,  had  thrown  the  nation  into  a  fer- 
ment ;  both  the  zealots  and  the  alarmists  called  for  measures 
of  precaution  and  vengeance ;  and  their  wishes  were  amply 
gratified  by  a  statute,  which  enacted,  that,  if  any  clergyman 
born  in  the  queen's  dominions,  and  ordained  by  authority  of 
the  bishop  oi  Rome,  were  found  within  the  realm  after  the 
expiration  of  forty  days,  he  should  be  adjudged  guilty  of  high 
treason;  that  all  persons  aiding  or  receiving  him  should  be 


•  St  27  Eliz.  c.  1. 

t  Daring  tike  three  last  yean  five-and-twenty  hud  suffered.    Challoner, 
69. 163. 
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Kable  to  the  penalties  of  felony ;  that  whosoever  knew  of  his 
being  in  the  kingdom,  and  did  not  discover  him  within  twelve 
4ky8y  should  be  fined  and  imprisoned  at  the  queen's  pleasure ; 
tiiatall  students  in  the  seminaries,  who  did  not  return  within 
six  months  after  proclamation  to  that  effect,  should  be  pun« 
ished  as  traitors ;  that  persons  supplying  them  with  money 
in  any  manner  should  incur  a  praemunire ;  that  parents  send- 
ing  their  children  abroad  without  licence,  should  forfeit  for 
every  such  offence  one  hundred  pounds ;  and  that  the  child* 
ren  so  sent  to  seminaries,  should  be  disabled  from  inheriting 
the  property  of  their  parents.* 

On  the  third  reading  of  this  bill,  Dr.  Parry, 
a  Welshman  and  a  civilian,  rose  in  his  place,  and    j^S^J^ 
described  it  *^ as  a  measure  savouringof  treasons,       j}ec!l7. 
full  of  blood,  danger  and  despair,  to  JSnglish  sub- 
jects, and  pregnant  with  fines  and  forfeitures,  which  would  go 
to  enrich,  not  the  queen,  but  private  individuals. "     The  bold- 
ness of  this  speech  at  a  time  when  no  other  member  dared  to 
open  his  mouth,  excited  universal  astonishment;  but  the  sequel 
made  the  conduct  of  Parry  appear  still  more  strange  and 
mysterious.     By  the  house  he  was  given  in  custody  to  the 
sergeant:  the  next  day  he  obtained  nis  liberty  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  queen,  who  stated  that  he  had  explained  his  mo- 
tives partly  to  her  satisfaction:  and  yet,  within  six 
weeks  afterwards,  he  was  conducted  a  prisoner  to       p^|^^  j^ 
the  Tower,  on  a  charge  of  high  treason.! 

Neither  the  rank  nor  abilities,  the  virtues  nor 
vices,  of  Parry,  could  entitle  him  to  the  notice  of    p^n!^ 
posterity ;  but  his  real  or  supposed  crime,  or  rather 
the  use  which  was  made  of  that  crime,  has  rendered  him  a 
distinguished  personage  in  the  history  of  this  reign.     He  was 
a  protestant,  born  in  Wales,  of  an  ancient  family  by  his  own 
account;  of  obscure  parentage,  if  we  may  believe  others. 
From  the  service  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  he        ^^^ 
passed  to  that  of  the  queen:  and  by  the  appoint- 
nient  of  lord  Burleigh  resided  several  years  in  different  parts 
of^e  continent,  to  collect  and  transmit  secret  intelligence 
for  the  use  of  that  minister.  He  returned  to  Eng- 
land,  married  a  rich  widow,  spent  her  fortune, 
and  to  extricate  himself  from  debt,  broke  into  the  apartment 
of  his  principal  creditor,  whom  he  attempted  to 
murder,  and  wounded  desperately  in  the  affray. 

He  was  saved  from  the  death  which  he  had  merited,  probably 

» 

•  Camden,  432.    St.  37  EUz.  c.  2.  f  D'Ew^s's  Jsumal,  S40. 
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by  the  influence  of  his  patron^  ander  whose  auspi- 
ces he  resumed  bis  former  employment  of  a  spy. 
From  the  correspondence  between  them,  it  appears  that  both 
were  equally  discontented,  he  with  the  smallness  of  bis  al- 
lowance, Burleigh  with  the  unimportance  of  his  discoyenes. 
Stimulated  by  the  complaints  of  the  latter,  he  sought  to  insi- 
nuate himself  into  the  confidence  of  the  catholic  exiles,  by 
pretending  to  become  a  convert  to  their  creed,  and  with  that 
view  applied  at  Lyons  to  Creighton,  with  whom  the  reader  is 
already  acquainted.    Being  reconciled  by  that  iesuit,  he  re- 
vealed to  him  his  ardent  wish  to  free  the  English  catholics 
from  the  persecution  which  they  sufiered:  for  this  purpose,  he 
would  not  hesitate  to  kill  the  queen  with  his  own  hand,  if  he 
could  only  persuade  himself  that  it  were  lawful  before  God. 
Creighton  assured  him  that  it  was  not:  Parry  began  to  argue 
the  point:  but  the  Scot  was  positive;  and^  the  next  day  de- 
parted to  his  usual  residence  at  Chamberry.  From 
j^^f*         Lyons  the  impostor  proceeded  to  Venice,  and 
addressed  himself  to  Palma,  another  Jesuit;  who 
refused  to  listen  to  his  proposals,  but  conducted  him  to  Cam- 
peggio,  the  papal  minister.      Parry  pretended  that  he  had 
secrets  of  great   importance  to  communicate  at  Rome,  bat 
previously  required  from  the  pontiff  a  passport  in  the  most 
ample  form.    Before  it  arrived,  on  the  receipt  of  some  intel* 
ligence  which  alarmed  him,  he  fled  out  of  Italy, 
returned  to  Paris,  and  was  again  reconciled.  Here 
he  revealed  his  pretended  design  of  ]|:illing  the  queen  to  Mor- 
gan, by  whom,  if  we  may  believe  him,  it  was  approved;*  but 
again  affecting  to  feel  a  scruple  of  conscience  as  to  the  lawful-, 
ness  of  the  deed,  he  was  advised  to  consult  Persons  and  Al- 
len.    The  first  of  these  he  refused  to  see;  and  when  he  was 
introduced  to  the  latter,  he  had  not  the  courage  to  put  the 
question.    He  made  the  experiment^  however,  on  Waytes,  and 
some  other  English  priests,  who  all  condemned  the  design:  and 
bemg  foiled  in  this  attempt  procured  from  Mor- 
Jaa.  i        S^"  ^^  introduction  to  the  nuncio  Raggazxoni,  to 
whom  he  gave  a  letter  for  cardinal  Como,  the 
Roman  secretary  of  state,  and  from  whom  he  received  a  pro- 
mise that  the  answer  should  be  forwarded  to  him  in  England. 

*  Mary  Stuart  declared,  that  the  did  not  believe  Pany*!  accusation  of 
Morgan.  She  thought  him  incapable  of  such  a  crime.  Jebb*  ti.  675» 
Parry^  in  his  letter  to  the  queen,  observes,  *'  that  it  will  not  be  in  his 
power  to  &sten  thb  char^  upon  Morgan:  the  proof  depending  upon  his 
yea  and  my  nay.  and  having  no  letter  or  cipher  of  his  to  charge  him." 
Strype,  iii.  Ap|p.  lOX  The  ministers  printed  Parry^s  letter,  but  were  care- 
ful to  omit  this  passage;  it  was  first  published  by  Strype  from  the  original. 
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Parry  now  returned;  made  to  Elizabeth,  in  the  preaeoce  of 

Burleigh  and  Walsingham,  a  pompous  thoush  obscure  narra-. 
tive  of  his  services :  maintained  that  he  had  oeep  solicited  by 
the  pope  to  murder  the  queen;  and  in  a  few  weeks 
gave  to  her  the  answer  of  the  cardinal  Como,  in       Msrcli. 
testimony  of  his  veracity.     This,  however,  proved  to  be  no 
more  than  a  civil  answer  to  a  general  offer  of  service:  neither 
his  letter  nor  that  of  the  cardinal  contained  the  remotest  allu- 
sion to  the  murder;*  and  to  his  surprise,  when  he  demanded 
a  pension  from  the  queen,  he  was  told  that  he  had  done  no<- 
thing  to  deserve  a  reward.     His  wants  increased; 
he  petitioned  for  the  mastership  of  St  Catharine's         H«J- 
hospital,  and  he  harai>sed  the  council  with  re- 
quests, till  necessity  compelled  him  to  return  to        ^^^'  ^• 
his  former  habits,  and  to  set  on  foots  new  in- 
trigue.t    It  was  necessary  to  give  this  account  of       S«P^  '^• 
Parry,  that  frorti  a  previous  acquaintance  with  his  character, 
the  reader  might  be  better  able  to  judge  of  the  mysterious 
affair  which  followed. 

Among  the  exiles  in  the  pay  of  the  English 
government  was  Edmond  Nevil,  of  the  family  of    ?l'*  *"• 
the  earls  of  Westmoreland,  who,  as  lone  as  Per-    wiSf  Nevil. 
sons  resided  at  Rouen,  had  been  employed  to 
watch  the  motions  of  that  enterprising  Jesuit.     Nevil  had 
lately  obtained  permission  to  come  to  England*     He  claimed 
the  inheritance  of  the  last  lord  Latymer;  but  met  with  a 

*  The  letter  of  the  cardinal  furnished  a  pretence  for  the  most  Tiolent  de- 
clamation against  the  pope,  as  if  he  had  been  acquainted  with  the  desipi 
to  kill  the  queen,  and  had  g^-anted  a  pardon  for  it  beforehand.  The  fact, 
however,  is,  tliat  Parry  in  his  letter  never  alluded  to  the  desig^.  He  merely 
said,  that  he  was  returning  to  England,  and  hoped  to  atone  for  his  past  mis- 
deeds by  his  subsequent  services  to  the  catholic  church.  Bartoli,  288. 
^Discovery  of  Squyer's  fiction,  p.  4.  The  answer  of  the  cardinal  may  be 
seen  in  Sadler,  ii.  500.  The  indulgence  mentioned  in  it  was  that,  which 
was  given  to  persons  on  their  reconciliation,  a  remission  of  canonical  cen- 
sures incurred  by  former  offences. 

f  This  account  of  Parry  is  taken  from  his  letters  in  Strjrpe,  ii.  593.  648. 
ill.  79.  83.  188.  252.  259.  Hollingshed,  1388.  His  confession,  ibid,  and 
State  Trials,  i.  1095.  Bartoli,  286—289;  and  Camden,  427—430.  It  is  a 
singular  fact,  that  Burleigh  placed  so  much  confidence  in  Parry,  that  when 
bis  wife's  nephew,  Anthony  Bacon,  began  his  travels,  the  lord  treasurer 
wrote  to  the  young  man,  and  advised  him  to  contract  and  cultivate  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  Parry,  who  was  then  at  Paris.  Leicester  imme- 
diately informed  the  queen,  that  BaCon  was  the  friend  of  an  exile  and  trai- 
tor: but  Burleigh  convinced  her  that  neither  the  religion  nor  the  loyalty  of 
his  nephew  would  be  shaken  in  the  company  of  Parry.  Birch,  from  the  ori- 
ginal letters,  vol.  i.  p.  12,  13.  As  late  as  October  24tb,  1583,  we  have  a 
letter  from  Parry  to  Burleigh,  giving  him  a  good'character  of  young  Win. 
CecS  and  hii  tator«    Lanadowne  MSS.  No.  39—43.      « 
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powerful  ftntagonist  in  the  eldest  son  of  lord  Barleigb, 
Aurast        ^*'  ^^  actual  possession  of  the  estate.     To  this 
^^        man  Parry  attached  himself,  and,  while  he  de- 
scribed him  to  the  queen  as  a  dangerous  and  suspicious  chs* 
racter,  sought  to  drive  him  to  despair,  by  persuading,  him 
that  Burleigh  was  his  mortal  enemy.     They  soon  grew^  inti- 
mate; they  swore  to  be  secret  and  true  to  each  other;  thej 
talked  of  different  projects,  some  for  the  delivery  of  the  queen 
of  Soots,  others  for  the  assassination  of  Elizabeth.  It  appears 
to  have  been  a  trial  of  skill  between  two  experienced  impos- 
tors, which  should  be  able  to  entangle  the  other  in  the  UnIs^ 
Nevil  succeeded.     He  denounced  Parry:   they 
F^b^i         ^^^^  confronted;  and  the  Welshman,  after  a  faint 
denial,  acknowledged  that  he  had  solicited  Nevii 
to  assassinate  the  queen. 

In  the  Tower  he  made  a  long  confession,  asd 

^^"d  f**'       wrote  several  letters  to  Elizabeth  and  her  minis- 

I,^;^i30,^^  ters.  To  an  ordinary  reader  they  bear  the  marks 

Feb  14        ^^  ^  distempered  mind:  though  perhaps  those  to 

Feb!  is!        whom  they  were  addressed,  might,  from  their 

knowledge  of  his  previous  conduct,  explain  the 

contradictions  with  which  they  seem  to  abound.     The  sum 

of  his  confession  was,  that  Morgan  had  urged  him  to  murder 

the  queen ;  that  cardinal  Como,  in  the  name  of  the  pontiff, 

had  approved  the  project;  that  the  sight  of  Elizabeth,  and  the 

consideration  of  her  virtues,  had  induced  him  to  repent:  hot 

that  the  perusal  of  a  work  by  Dr,  Allen,  had  revived  his  traitor* 

ous  resolution,  and  led  him  to  propose  the  design  to  NeviL 

Feb.  25.  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^''  buoyed  up  with  the  hope  of  pardon, 
he  pleaded  guilty:  his  confession  was  read;  and 
the  chief  justice  prepared  to  pass  sentence.  At  that  moment, 
overcome  with  terror,  he  exclaimed  that  he  was  innocent; 
that  his  confession  was  a  tissue  of  falsehoods  extorted  from 
him  by  threats  and  promises;  that  he  had  never  harboured  a 
thought,  and  that  Como  had  never  given  any  approbation,  of 
the  murder.  His  petition  to  withdraw  his  plea,  was  ns 
fused:  judgment  was  pronounced;  and  the  unhappy  man  te^ 
claimed,  that  if  he  perished,  his  blood  would  lie  heavy  on 
the  head  of  his  sovereign. 

On  the  scaffold,  which  was  erected  in  the  palace  yard,  he 
renewed  the  protestations  of  his  innocence.  Topcliffe,  the 
noted  pursuivant,  objected  the  letter  of  the  cardinal.  <<  0, 
sir,"  replied  Parry,  "  you  clean  mistake  it  I  deny  any 
such  matter  to  be  in  the  letter:  and  I  wish  it  might  be  truly 
examined  and  considered  of  Being  told  to  hasten,  he  re- 
peated the  Lori's  prayer  in  Latin,  with  some  other  devo- 
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tieas;  the  cart  was  drawn  away;  and  tbe  execulione^,  oatoh- 
inghim  at  the  first  swing,  instantly  cut  the  rope,  and  butch- 
ered him  alive.* 

It  is  a  matter  of  doubt,  whether  Parry  were  guilty  or  not 
The  queen  at  first  thought,  that  he  had  mentioned  the  pro- 
ject to  Neyil,  for  the  «ole  purpose  of  sounding  his  real  dispo- 
sition:! she  was  afterwards  induced  to  believe  that  he  was  a 
dissembler,  who  sold  his  services  to  both  parties,  and  who 
would,  had  he  not  been  prevented,  have  imbrued  his  hands 
in  her  blood.  However  that  may  be,  no  man  can  deny,  that 
for  his  former  crimes,  his  complex  and  suspicious  intrigues, 
and  his  base  attempts  to  inveigle  others  into  conspiracies,  that 
he*  might  have  the  merit  of  netraying  them,  he  amply  de- 
served the  death  which  he  suflTered. 

The  conviction  of  Parry,  and  still  more  the 
supposed  approbation  of  his  crime  by  the  pontiff,     Thecatho- 
were  thought  to  justify  the  severity  of  the  penal    jn^IlS!'*'^" 
laws  now  in  progress  through  the  two  houses. 
The  catholics,  before  their  doom  was  sealed  by  the  royal  as- 
sent,' sought  to  propitiate  the  queen  by  a  long  and  eloquent 
petition.     In  it  they  vindicated  their  loyalty  and  their  reli- 
gion from  the  odious  doctrines,  with  which  they  had  been 
charged.     They  declared,  1.  That  all  catholics,  both  laity  and 
clergy,  held  her  to  be  their  sovereign,  as  well  de  jure  as  de 
facto:  2.  That  they  believed  it  to  be  sinful,  for  any  person 
whomsoever,  to  lift  up  his  hand  against  her,  as  God's  anoint- 
ed: 3.  That  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  priest  or  pope  to  give 
license  to  any  man  to  do,  or  attempt  to  do,  that  which  was 

*  See  the  authentic  account  given  to  Burleigh  in  Strype^  iii.  351.  )t 
adds:  *<  when  his  heart  was  taken  out  he  gave  a  G^reat  groan." — ^It  has  been 
supposed  that  Allen's  book,  to  which  he  alludea  in  his  confession,  "justi- 
fied and  recommended  the  murder  of  heretical  princes."  This  is  a  mis- 
take. Allen  wrote  no  such  work.  Parry  referred  to  Allen's  answer  to 
Bltrleigh,  concerning  which,  see  note  (V). 

f  I  am  inclined  to  thinkfthal  Parry  acted  tn  this  instance  wiUi  her  per- 
misoon.  1.  He  had  told  her  that  Ncvil  was  '*  a  dangerous  and  suspicious 
character:"  2.  On  Parry's  apprehension  she  insisted  that  the  first  question 
put  to  him  should  be  this:  Have  you  not  proposed  the  murder  of  the  queen 
to  '*  a  dangerous  and  suspicious  character,  in  order  to  try  him^"  Camden, 
427.  3.  He  hinted  as  much  on  the  scaffold:  "this  is  my  last  farewell  to 
you  all. .  1  die  a  true  servant  to  queen  Elizabeth.  For  any  evil  thought 
that  I  had  to  harm  her,  it  never  came  into  my  mind.  She  knoweth  it:  and 
her  won  conseienee  can  tell  her  so.  I  concealed  it  (his  intrigue  witli  Nevil) 
upon  confidence  of  her  majesty,  to  whom  1  had  befbre  bewrayed  what  I 
had  been  solicited  to  do."  4.  He  ends  his  letter  to  the  queen  thus:  *<  re- 
member your  unfortunate  Parry,  chiefly  overthrown  by  your  hand,**  This, 
however^  was  suppressed  by  the  ministers  in  iht  printed  copies  Slrype, 
iii.  App.  103. 
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sinful:  and  4.  That,  if  such  au  opinionivere  held  bj  any  one, 
they  renounced  him  and  his  opinion  as  devilish  and  abominji- 
ble,  heretical  and  contrary  to  the  catholic  faith.     Wherefore 
they  prayed,  that  she  would  not  consider  them  aa  dialby^ 
subjects,  merely  because  they 'abstained,  through  mottvosof 
conscience,  from  the  established  service;  but  would  have  a 
merciful  consideration  of  their  sufferings ;  and  would  refote 
her  assent  to  the  law,  which  had  for  its  object  to  banish  all 
eatholic  priests  out  of  the  realm.     This  petition  was  com* 
munieated  to  the  chief  of  the  clergy  and  gentry,  and 
universally  approved.     When  it  was  asked  who  ^vould 
ture  to  present  it  to  the  queen,  Richard  Shelly,  of  Michael 
Grove,  in  Sussex,  took  upon  himself  the  risk,  and  was  nude 
to  pay  the  penalty.     The  council,  for  his  presumption,  con- 
mitted  him  to  prison  ;  where,  after  a  confinement  for  aeveni 
years,  he  died,  the  victim  of  his  zeal  to  alleviate  the  suffer- 
ings of  his  brethren.* 

The  queen  of  Scots  had  passed  the  winter  in 
Terwa  of      ^|^g  ^^^^^  cruel  disquietude.     From  the  moment 

tish  queen.      ^^^^  ^^^  ®^^  ^^^  bond  of  association,  it  had  been 
her  cpnviction  that  she  was  condemned  to  death 
in  the  secret  council  of  her  adversaries.     The  ratification  of 
that  bond  by  act  of  parliament,  the  suspicions  thrown  out, 
of  her  being  an   accomplice  in   the   supposed   treasons  of 
Throckmorton  and  Parry,  her  removal  from  Sheffield  to  the 
old  and  ruinous  castle  of  Tutbury,  the  intention  of  transfei^ 
ring  the  care  of  her  person  from  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
whose  honour  had  been  her  protection,  to  a  keeper  of  infe- 
rior rank,  sir  Amyas  Pawlet,  the  dependant  of  Leicester, 
contributed  to  agitate  her  mind  with  continual  alarms.     She 
was  not,  however,  wanting  to  herself.     By  repeated  letters^ 
she  sought  to  awaken  the  pity  or  affection  of 
1585.         Elizabeth;  she  signed  a  bond  of  her  own  compo- 
sition, by  which  she  declared  all  persons  who 
should  attempt  the  life  or  dignity  of  her  good  sister,  enemi» 
whom  she  would  pursue  unto  the  denth;t  she  protested  that 
she  was  completely  ignorant  of  the  designs  attributed  to 

*  Compare  Stiype,  iii.  298,  who  supposes  that  the  petition  was  present- 
ed to  parliament,  with  Pattcnson,  p.  496, 497.  When  Shelley  was  brougbt 
before  the  council,  he  was  required  to  reveal  the  names  of  those,  who 
concurred  with  him  in  the  petition.  Aware  of  the  object,  he  gare  (he 
names  of  such  only,  as  were  known  recusants.  It  was  then  objected  that 
the  petitioners  ought  to  have  refuted  the  arguments  of  Dr.  Allen,  in  ft* 
vour  of  the  deposing  power:  and  he  was  required  to  sign  a  paper,  declsr- 
ing  that  all,  who  held  the  deposing  power,  were  traitors.  This  he  refused. 
Ibid. 

f  Murdin,  548. 
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Throobmorton  and  Parry;  and  she  defied  her  enemies  to 
produce  any  proof,  .which  could  in  the  slightest  degree  affect 
her  innocence.* 

The  discovery  of  Gray's  treachery  had  in- 
duced Mary  to  complain  lo  her  son  of  the  con-     ^^^  J?" 
duct  of  hm  favourite.    James  returned  a  cold  and     hcr'cauM. 
disrespectful  answer;  reminding  her,  in  the  con- 
elusion,  that  she  had  no  right  to  interfere  with  his  concerns; 
that  she  was  only  the  queen  mpth^,  and  as  such,  though  she 
eDJoyed  the  royal  title,  possessed  no  authority  within  the 
realm  of  Scotland.!    This  letter  opened  the  eyes  of  the  cap* 
tive  to  the  hopelessness  of  her  situation.    Even  the  son,  on 
whose  affection  she  rested  her  fondest  hopes,  had  deceived, 
had  abandoned  her.     In  the  anguish  of  her  mind,      March  34 
she  formed  the  resolution  of  disowning  him,  if 
he  persisted  in  bis  disobedience;  of  depriving  him  of  every 
right  which  he  might  claim  through  her;  and  of  transferring 
all  her  pretensions  to  a  prince,  who  might  be  both  willing 
and  able  to  assert  them.ij:     But  while  she  revolved  these 
thoughts  in  her  mind,  an  accident  happened  to  awaken  new 
alarms.     A  young  man,  a  catholic  recusant,  and  suspected  to 
bts  a  priest,  had  been  brought  a  prisoner  to  Tutbury.     He 
was  confined  in  a  room  adjoining  to  her  chamber,  was  carried 
several  times  by  force,  and  before  her  eyes,  to  the  service  in 
the  chapel,  and,  at  the  end  of  three  weeks,  was        ^      ^ 
hanged  before  her  window.§     His  fate  she  con- 
sidered a  prelude  to  her  own:  and,  under  this  im-        Apr.  8. 
pression,  she  wrote  to  Elizabeth,  begging,  as  a 
last  favour,  her  liberty  and  life.     She  demanded  nothing 
more:  as  to  the  conditions,  her  good  sister  might  name^  and 
'she  would  subscribe,  them.     She  had  now  nothing  to  pre- 
serve for  a  son,  who  had  abandoned  her;  and  was  therefore 
ready  to  make  every  sacrifice,  besides  that  of  her  religion.  || 
Hut  the  English  queen,  no  longer  afraid  of  the  interposition 
of  James,  neglected  the  offers  and  prayers  of  her  captive, 
and  committed  her  person  to  the  custody  of  sir  Amyas  Paw- 
let,  the  keeper,  from^whose  austerity  and  fanaticism  she  an^ 
ticipated  nothing  but  severity,  perhaps  assassination. 


•  Jebb,  ii.  569.  674.  f  Ibid.  573.  i  Jebb,  ii.  573. 

^  See  her  letters  in  Jebb,  ii.  580.  582.  An<l  smother  in  Egerton's  life  of 
lord  Kg^erton,  Paris,  1812,  p.  4.  "  En  ceste  sinistrc  oppinioii,  ne  m'ha  pas 
peu  confirme  I'accideiit  de  ce  prcsbystre  qui,  apris  avoir  est^  tant  tour- 
menU,  fut  trouv€  pendu  sur  la  muraiUe  viz  a  viz  d«vant  ni«t  fenestres." 

S  Jebb,  ii.  582,  see  note  (X). 
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These  terrors  were  not,  however,  confined  to 
^"th**"^**!^  ^^®  queen  of  Scots;  they  were  common  to  the 
of  Arundel,     whole  body  of  the  English  catholics,  whose  lives 

and  fortunes  had  been  placed,  by  the  late  enact- 
ments, at  the  mercy  of  their  adversaries,  and  who  believed 
that  one  great  object  of  the  association  was  a  general 
of  the  most  distinguished  professors  of  the  ancient 
Some,  to  save  themselves,  entered  into  the  household  of  the 
earl  of  Leicester,  or  of  the  other  favourites  of  the  queen: 
many,  abandoning  their  families  and  possessions,  retired  be- 
yond the  seas,  and  risked  their  lives  in  the  service  of  foreigpi 
powers.  Of  the  others  there  were  two,  the  earls  of  Arundel 
and  Northumberland,  whose  rank  and  misfortunes  claim  more 
particularly  the  attention  of  the  reader.  1.  Philip  Hotcard 
was  the  eldest  son  of  the  last  duke  of  Norfolk,  by  Mary  Fitz- 
isrs  allan,  daughter  to  the  earl  of  ArundeL     At  the 

age  of  eighteen  he  was  introduced  to  Elizabeth, 
who  received  him  graciously,  and  lavished  on  him  mai^of 
the  royal  favour.  He  soon  mixed  in  all  the  gaieties,  and  in- 
dulged in  all  the  vices  of  a  licenti6us  court  His  wife  was 
forsaken,  was  even  renounced,  for  some  other  distingaiahed 
female:^  and  the  earl,  his  maternal  grandfather,  and  the  lady 
-Q  Lumley ,  his  aunt,  to  mark  their  di8appit>bation  of 

Feb.  24.        ^'^  conduct,  bequeathed  to  others  a  considerable 

part  of  their  property.  On  the  death  of  the  former, 
he  claimed,  with  the  possesaion  of  the  castle,  the  title  of  eail 
of  Arundel:  and  his  right,  though  he  was  not  yet  restored  in 
blood,t  was  admitted  by  the  council.  But  afterwards,  whe- 
ther it  arose,  as  he  himself  conceived,  from  the  mia^preara- 
tations  of  the  men,  who  feared  his  resentment  for  the  death  of 
his  father,  or  from  the  officious  imprudence  of  the  friends  of 
Mary  Stuart,  who  held  him  out  as  the  hereditary  head  of 
thefi^  party,  he  rapidly  declined  in  the  favour  of  his  aover- 

*  She  was  Anne,  daughter  to  Thomas  lord  Dacre  of  the  north.  Tbej 
were  publicly  married,  as  soon  as  she  had  completed  her  twelfth  year,  and 
agun  privately,  as  soon  as  he  had  completed  hte  fourteenth.  There  vas 
probably  something  in  these  proceedings,  on  which  he  founded  the  pre- 
tended nullity  of  thp  marriag^.  To  what  female  at  court  he  attached  him- 
self, we  know  not:  but  we  are  told  by  his  biographer,  that  the  queen  wu 
surrounded  by  women  of  the  most  dissolute  character;  and  that  for  a  mar- 
ried man  to  aspire  to  the  royal  fiivour,  it  was  previously  requisite  that  he 
should  be  on  evil  terms  with  his  wife.  See  the  MS.  life  of  Philippe  How- 
ard, c.  iii.  in  possession  of  his  grace  the  duke  of  Norfolk. 

f  He  took  his  seat  in  the  house  of  lords,  April  11th,  1580;  and  the  bill 
restoring  htm  in  blood,  received  the  royal  assent,  March  18th,  1581.  Lords' 
Journals,  ii.  13.  54. 
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dgn:  and  it  was  80on  evident,  that  he  had  become  to  the 
royal  mind  an  object  of  distrust,  if  not  of  aversion.  .  In  these 
circumstances,  Arundel  retired  from  court  to  the  society  of 
his  wife,  to  whom  he  endeavoured  to  atbne  for  his  past  neglect 
by  hb  subsequent  attachment.  The  queen,  however,  did  not 
suffer  them  to  live  long  together.  Two  attempts  to  implicate 
him  in  charges  of  conspiracy  had  failed:  but  on  the  apprehen- 
sion of  Throckmorton,  he  received  an  order  to  ^^^ 
confine  himself  to  his  house  in  the  metropolis, 
and  lady  Arundel  was  committed  to  the  custody  of  sir  Tho- 
mas Shirley  in  Sussex.  Yet  no  guilt  could  be  traced  to 
either  of  the  prisoners:  at  the  close  of  four  months  the  earl 
recovered  his  liberty:  a  whole  year  elapsed  before  the  coun- 
tess obtained  the  same  indulgence. 

So  n^any  affronts  made  a  deep  impression  on    u^  ^^^ 
the  mind  of  this  unfortunate  nobleman.     His  be-    tempts  to 
lief  in  the  established  creed  had  been  shaken  at  the    leave  the 
conferences  in  the  Tower:  he  persuaded  himself    ^»"8Pd<>°»- 
that  his  present  disgrace  was  a  punishment  for  his  reluctance 
to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  conscience;  and,  send-  ^^ 

ing  for  a  missionary,  he  was  reconciled  to  the  ca- 
tholic church.    This  was  a  step  which  could  not  fail  to  irri- 
tate the  queen,  and  to  give  additional  advantage  to  his  ene-^ 
mies.     The  penal  laws  enacted  in  the  next  session  of  parlia- 
ment, multiplied  his  fears:  knd,  after  a  long  conflict  with 
himself,  be  determined  to  quit  the  kingdom.  But       .  ^ 
before  his  departure,  he  wrote  to  Elizabeth  a       j^p^\^ 
long  and  eloquent  epistle,  in  which  he  enumerat- 
ed the  failure  of  all  his  attempts  to  gain  her  confidence,  the 
ascendency  of  his  eneniies  in  her  counsel,  the  disgrace  which 
he  had  suffered,  the  fate  of  his  father  and  grandfather,  who, 
though  innocent,  had  perished  as  traitors,  and  the  penalties 
to  which  he  was  exposed  on  the  ground  of  his  religion.     He 
was  come,  he  said,  to  the  point,  <<  in  which  he  must  consent 
either  to  the  certain  destruction  of  his  body,  or  the  manifest 
endangering  of  his  soul:"  and  he  therefore  trusted  that,  if  to 
escape  such  evils,  he  should  leave  the  realm  without  license, 
she  would  not  visit  him  with  her  displeasure,  which  he  should 
esteem  the  bitterest  of  all  his  losses,  the  most  severe  of  his 
misfortunes.*     But  Arundel  knew  not,  that, at  the  very  time 

*  This  letter  is  in  Stow,  702 — 706.  In  one  part  he  insinuates,  that  the 
persons,  who  enjoy  her  confidence,  are  atheists  at  heart.  This  was  often 
said  of  Raleigh;  but  he  did  not  belong  to  the  council.  Probably  the  earl 
may  allude  to  Leicester  and  Walsingham. 
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he  was  beoet  with  the  spies  of  the  ministers,  and  that  his  own 
house  abounded  with  traitors.  Every  step  that  he  took,  was 
immediately  communicated  to  the  council;  and,  as  soon  aa 
the  vessel,  which  he  had  secretly  hired  to  convey  him  lb  Flan- 
ders, sailed  from  the  coast  of  Sussex,  it  was  boarded  by  a  ship 
of  war,  under  the  command  of  Kelloway,  a  pretended  pirate. 
From  Kelloway,  the  fugitive  was  received  by  sir  George  Ca- 
rey, the  son  of  lord  Hunsdon.  The  council  committed  hin^ 
to  the  Tower:  and  his  imprisonment  was  follow- 

Apni  25.      ^j  ^^  ^^^^  ^f  j^jg  brother,  the  lord  WiUiam  How- 
ard, and  of  his  sister,  the  lady  Margaret  Sackville. 

On  his  examination  before  the  commissioners. 
Is  taken  ^]^^  innocence  of  the  earl  disconcerted  the  malice 
demned  w  ®'  ^'^  adversaries.*  He  remained  more  tlian 
the  star-  twelve  months  unnoticed  in  his  prison;  at  length 
chAmber.        the  charge  of  treason  was  converted  into  that  of 

|i^^?y  contempt,  and  he  was  accused  in  the  star-chamber 
^^  *  of  having  sought  to  leave  the  kingdom  without 
license,  and  of  having  corresponded  with  Allen,  'who  had 
been  declared  the  queen's  enemy.  He  replied,  that  in  (he 
first  he  was  justified  by  necessity,  because  the  laws  of  the 
country  did  not  permit  him  to  worship  God  according  to  his 
conscience:  and  that  his  correspondence  with  Allen  was  not 
on  matters  of  state,  but  of  reh'gion.  Both  pleas  were  over* 
ruled;  and  he  was  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  ten  thousand 
pounds,  and  to  sufier  imprisonment  during  the  pleasure  of 
the  queen.  She  made  him  feel  the  weight  of  her  resentment. 
His  confinement  was  rigorous  beyond  example;  it  lasted  for 
life;  and  it  was  afterwards  aggravated  by  a  new  trial  and 
condemnation  on  a  charge  of  high  treason.t 

The  apprehension  of  the  earl  of  Arundel,  was 

the*eirUf      ^o^^^^^ed  by  the  tragic  death  of  Henry  Percy,  earl 

of  Northumberland.      From    the   moment   that 


•  A  letter  was  produced,  purporting  to  have  been  written  b^  him  to  Dix, 
his  steward  in  Norfolk,  in  which  he  was  made  to  sa^r,  that  he  should  shorthr 
return  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army.  He  was  only  allowed  to  read  the 
two  first  lines,  which  were  written  in  a  hand  not  unlike  his  own.  He  pro- 
nounced it  a  forgery;  and,  though  it  was  first  shown  by  Walsingham,  there 
was  80  much  mystery  about  the  manner,  in  which  it  came  into  the  hands 
of  the  secretary,  that  the  majority  of  the  council  ordered  it  to  be  with> 
drawn.     Life  of  Philippe  Howard,  c.  ix. 

f  He  was  closely  confined  during  thirteen  months,  before  he  could  ob« 
tain  permission  that  any  of  his  servants  might  wait  on  him.  *  Ibid.  c.  x.  xi. 
His  countess,  after  his  imprisonment  bore  him  a  son.  But  she  was  refused 
permission  to  visit  him,  and  was  otherwise  treated  with  g^eat  cnielty.  Her 
MS.  life,  c.  vi.  & 
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nobleman  diseovered  his  attachment  to  the  an-    Northum- 
cierit  faith,  he  had  been  surrounded  with  spies;     oerland. 
and  during  the  last  ten  years  had  been  forbidden  to  depart 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis.     The  arrest  of  Throck- 
morton had  caused  that  of  William  Shelley,  an  acquaintance 
of  the  earl:  and  from  the  confession,  voluntary  or  extorted, 
of  that  gentleman,  it  was  inferred  ihut  Percy  had  given  his 
assent  to  the  supposed  conspiracy  for  which  Throckmorton 
suffered.*    He  was  sent  to  the  Tower:  but  though  he  re- 
mained more  than  a  year  in  close  confinement,  no  preparation 
was  made  for  his  trial.     On  the  20th  of  June  the 
lieutenant  received  an  order  to  remove  the  earPs       jl^^^n 
keeper,  and  to  substitute  in  his  place  one  Bailiff, 
a   servant  of  sir  Christopher  Hatton:  the  same  night  the 
prisoner  was  found  dead  in  his  bed,  having  been  shot  through 
the  heart  with  three  slugs.     A  coroner's  inquest      j^^  ^ 
returned  a  verdict  of  felo  de  se:  and  three  days 
later  the  chancellor,  the  vice-chamberlain,  the  lord  chief  baron, 
the  attorney  and  solicitor-general,  severally  harangued  the 
audience  in  the  star-chamber,  to  prove  that  the  earl  had  been 
guilty  of  treason,  and  that,  conscious  of  his  guilt,  he  had,  to 
spare  himself  the  ignominy  of  a  public  execution,  and  to 
preserve  the  honours  and  property  of  his  family,  committed 
self-murder. t     Yet  the  change  of  his  keeper,  tbe  great  diffi- 
culty of  conveying  fire-arms  to  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  nnd 
even  the  solicitude  of  the  court  to  convict  him  of  suicide, 
served  to  confirm,  in  the  minds  of  many,  a  suspicion  that  his 

*  He  was  the  brother  of  Hiomas  the  attainted  earl.  During  the  rebel- 
Uon,  he  had  levied  forces  for  Elizabeth  against  his  brotber;  afterwards  he 
offered  to  assist  in  a  project  for  the  liberation  of  the  queen  of  Scots.  But 
his  services  were  retused,  under  the  idea  that  he  acted  in  coUasion  with 
Burleigh.  (Murdin,  21. 119.  Anderson,  iii.  221.)  The  ministers,  on  the 
one  handy  appeared  ta  believe  him  in  earnest,  (Lodges  ii.  69,)  condemning 
him  in  the  star-chamber  in  a  fine  of  5000  marks;  and  on  the  other  to  know 
that  he  was  not,  never-  exacting  the  fine,  «)Ut  granting  him  the  earldom^ 
which  he  claimed.    State  Trials,  i.  1 1 1 5.  1 127. 

t  The  earl  had  certainly  allowed  Charles  Paget,  one  of  the  exiles,  to 
meet  lord  Paget  at  his  house  at  Petworth,  for  the  purpose,  as  they  pre- 
tended, of  making  a  settlement  of  the  family  estates.  The  chief  evidence 
against  him  was  Shelley,  who  pretended  to  have  heard  from  Paget,  that  the 
earl  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  him  for  the  invasion  of  the  king- 
dom. Shelley  may  have  said  so:  but  the  fact  is  denied  by  Paget  in  an 
.  intercepted  letter  to  the  queen  of  Scots:  •*  That  W.  Shelley,  as  they  say, 
ahotild  confess  that  I  had  revealed  some  practices  I  had  with  the  earl  to 
him,  herein,  as  I  shall  answer  at  the  day  of  judgment,  they  say  most  untruly; 
for,  that  I  never  had  talk  with  tlie  said  Shelley,  in  all  my  life,  but  suqh  ordi- 
nary talk,  as  the  council  might  have  heard,  being  indifferent."  Mur- 
din,  463.  % 
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enemies,  unable  to  bring  home  the  chai|^  of  treason,  had  re* 
moved  him  by  assassination.* 

*  See  the  coroner's  inquest  in  Stow»  706;  the  government  accoont  in 
Somert*  Tracts,  iii.  420.  Howell's  SUte  Trials,  1111.  Camden,  4S4. 
Bmdgewater,  204.  To  prove  the  suicide,  one  Mullan  was  brought  forvaid, 
who  said  that  he  had  sold  the  dag  or  gun;  and  another  prisoner  Paiitiiip 
who  asserted  that  he  saw  it  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  earl  by  a  ser. 
yant  called  Price.  But  Price  lumselT,  though  in  custody,  was  not  pn>- 
duced.  State  Trials,  i.  1124^  1125.  On  the  other  hand,  I  observe  tliat,iB 
a  letter  from  sir  Walter  Raleigh  to  sir  Robert  Cecil,  in  1601,  it  is  nvtnimfit 
as  a  fact  known  to  them  both,  that  the  earl  was  murdered  by  the  contrivance 
ofHattoo.    Mordin,  811. 
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XLIZABETH  CONSENTS  TO  PROTECT  THE  BELGIAN  INSUROKNT8— 
CONCLUDES  A  TREATY  WITH  JAMES  OP  SCOTLAND— INTRIGUES 
OF  MORGAN  AND   PAGET^— BABINGTON's    PLOT— DETECTION  AND 

EXECUtlON     OF     THE     CONSPIRATORS PROCEEDINGS     AGAINST 

MART HER  TRIAL  AT  FOTHERINGAY ^JUDGMENT  AGAINST  HER 

^PETITION  OF   PARLIAMENT^— INTERCESSION  OF   THE  KINGS  OF 

FRANCE  AND  SCOTLAND HER  EXECUTION— THE  DISSIMULATION 

OF   ELIZABETH ^WHO    PUNISHES    HER    COUNSELLORS — ^AND   AP- 
PEASES THE  FRENCH  AND  SCOTTISH  KINGS* 

By  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Anjou,  the  right  of  saccession  s 
to  the  crown  of  France  had  devolved  on  Henri  de  Bourbon, 
king  of  Navarre.  Thus  by  a  singular  coincidence  it  happen- 
ed, that  in  France  as  well  as  in  England,  the  presumptive 
heir  was  a  person  professing  a  religion  different  from  that 
established  by  law:  nor  were  the  catholics  in  the  one  country 
more  willing  to  see  a  protestant,  than  the  protestants  in  the 
other  to  see  a  catholic  sovereign  on  the  throne.  There  was, 
however,  this  difference:  in  England  the  right  was  claimed  by 
a  female  and  a  captive,  whose  life  lay  at  the  mercy  of  her 
enemies:  but  in  France  the  heir  was  a  sovereign  prince,  in 
possession  of  liberty,  and  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  and  pow- 
erful party.  Mary  Stuart  might  at  any  hour  be  removed  out 
of  the  way:  to  prevent  Henry  from  ascending  the  throne,  bat- 
tles were  to  be  fought,  and  a  war  of  extermination  to  be  waged. 
Their  fortunes  correaponded  with  their  circumstances.  She 
perished  on  a  scaffold:  he,  after  along  and  obstinate  struggle, 
secured  the  crowa  on  his  head,  by  conforming  to  the  religion 
profesfted  by  the  majority  of  his  subjects. 

The  man  who  organized  this  opposition  to  the 
right  of  Henry  was  the  young  duke  of  Guise,  a    ^P»of 
prince  who  had  inherited  the  talents  with  the    in  France? 
ambition  of  his  family;  and  whose  zeal  for  religion 
was  animated  by  the  desire  of  avenging  the  murder  of  his 
father.   While  Anjou  lay  on  his  death-bed,  the  duke  consult- 
ed his  friends,  and  resolved  to  call  into  action  thQ  dormant 
energies  of  the  league:  the  former  was  no  sooner  dead,  than 
the  emissaries  of  the  latter  spread  themselves  throughout  the 

Vol.  VIU.  19 
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kingdom,  exhorting  the  people  to  reform  the  abuses  of  the 
government,  to  provide  for  the  permanence  of  their  religion, 
and  to  learn  a  useful  lesson  from  the  example  of  a  neighbour- 
ing realm,  where  even  a  woman,  in  possession  of  the  sover- 
eign authority  had  been  able  to  abolish  the  national  worship, 
and  to  excludo  the  catholic  nobility  from  their  legitimate  in- 
fluence in  the  state.  Assemblies  were  held:  treaties  were 
signed;  and  the  cardinal  of  Bourbon,  the  uncle  of  Henry,  was 
.  declared  first  prince  of  the  blood,  and  presump- 

Marob  31  *^^®  ^^^^  ^^  ^^®  throne.*  The  king  of  France 
though  he  deemed  the  league  an  act  of  treason 
against  his  authority,  found  it  prudent  to  place  himself  at  its 
head;  but  th6  leaguers,  suspicious  of  his  intentions,  compelled 
him  to  pursue 'measures  the  most  hostile  to  his  feelings.  The 
wars  and  pacifications,  the  perjuries,  murders,  and  crimes 
which  ensued,  are  foreign  from  the  subject  of  this  historj; 
but  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  Elizabeth  kept  her  eyes 
fixed  on  the  struggle  between  the  two  parties;  that  she  be- 
lieved her  own  interests  to  be  intimately  connected  with  those 
of  the  king  of  Navarre;  and  that  much  of  her  conduct  for  some 
years  was  suggested  by  a  wish  to  avoid  the  dangers  which  she 
anticipated  from  the  final  success  of  the  duke  of  Guise.  To 
Henry  she  sent  large  sums  of  money,  and  made  an  offer  of 
an  asylum  in  England  whenever  he  might  find  himself  an 
unequal  match  for  his  enemies.  Under  her  protection  he 
would  live  in  security;  and  might  at  some  subsequent  period 
make  a  more  fortunate  attempt  in  support  of  his-claim.t 
Treaty  b  -  Among  the  princes  who  had  subscribed  their 

tweeti  '  names  to  the  league,  the  most  powerful  was  the 
Elizabeth  king  of  Spain,  but  though  he  promised  much, 
wad  the  he  performed  little.     His  great  object  was  the 

SsiStfrnts.  reduction  of  the  Netherlands.  The  French  ex- 
pedition  under  Anjou  had  formerly  disconcerted 
his  plans;  he  now  persuaded  himself  that,  if  he  could  keep 
alive  the  flame  of  civil  war  in  France,  nothing  could  interrupt 
the  victorious  career  of  his  general  Farnese,  the  celebrated 
prince  of  Parma,  j:  To  his  surprise  a  new  and  most  formidable 
obstacle  was  opposed  from  a  quarter  whence  it  was  not  ex- 
pected. The  states  despairing  of  aid  from  France,  threw 
themselves  on  the  pity  of  England:  and  the  deputies  of  the 
revolted  provinces,  falling  on  their  knees,  besought  EUizabeth 

*  See  hia  declaration  in  the  Memoires  de  Neven,  i.  641 — 647. 

t  Strype,  iii.  395. 

i  See  in  the  Memoires  de  Nevers,  the  letters  from  Uome  of  the  duke  of 
Neven  to  the  eardinal  of  Bourbon,  and  to  the  duke  and  the  rardinal  of 
Guise. 
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to  accept  of  the  Belgian  people  for  her  subjects. 
Their  petition  was  supported  by  the  leading  jun^  99 
members  of  the  council,  by  Leicester,  Burleigh, 
and  Walsingham;  who  maintained  that  their  sovereign  owed 
it  to  her  religion  to  succour  the  professors  of  the  reformed 
faith;  to  her  people,  to  disable  Philip  from  invading  Englandj 
by  taking  possession  of  his  maritime  provinces.  But  the 
queen  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  divine  right  of  kings:  she 
could  not  persuade  herself  that  the  Spanish  monarch  had  for- 
feited the  sovereignty  of  the  states;  nor  that  subjects  had, 
under  any  pretext,  the  right  of  transferring  their  allegiaVice. 
To  accept  the  offer,  she  contended,  would  disgrace  her  iii  th^ 
eyes  of  the  other  sovereigns,  and  would  fol'm  a  precedent 
dangerous  to  herself  To  silence  these  scruples,  Leicester 
had  recourse  to  the  authority  of  the  btshoi)s.  If  the  metiH> 
politdn  declined  the  task,  on  the  plea  that  the  catholic  princes 
must  have  as  much  right  to  send  forces  to  the  aid  of  the  Eng- 
lish catholics,  as  Elizabeth  could  have  to  support  foreign  pro- 
testants,  the  earl  found  a  more  zealous,  or  more  courtly,  casu- 
ist in  the  bishop  of  Oxford,  who  pronounced  the  measure  not 
only  lawful  in  itself,  but  one  which  the  queen  could  hot  in 
conscience  reject*  While,  however,  she  consulted,  the  prince 
of  Parma  improved  his  former  advantages:  after  an  obslinate 
defence  Antwerp  capitulated;  and  Elizabeth,  subdued  by  the 
importunities  of  her  favourite,  the  arguments  of  her  eouhseU 
lors,  and  the  solicitations  of  the  deputies,  consented  to  sign  a 
treaty  with  the  states,  not  as  their  sovereign,  but 
as  their  ally;  not  to  withdraw  them  from  their  ^^  ' 

dependence  on  the  Spanish  crown,  but  to  recover  for  them 
those  franchises,  which  they  formerly  enjoyed.  It  was  stipu- 
lated that  she  should  furnish,  at  her  own  cost,  an  auxiliary 
army  of  six  thousand  men;  that  her  expenses  should  be  repaid 
within  five  years  after  the  restoration  of  peace;  and  that  she 
should  retain,  as  securities,  the  towns  of  Brill  and  Flushing, 
and  the  strong  fort  of  Rammekins.t 

In  these  circumstances  it  became  of  the  first 
importance  to  secure  the  amity  of  Scotland.     On     scotUmd.**'^ 
the  fickle  and  temporizing  character  of  the  king, 
little  reliance  could  be  placed:  he  was  ready  to  intrigue  with 
every  party,  and  to  profess  attachment  to  every  prince  who 

*  The  bishop  argued  that  the  ^ueen,  according^  to  the  scriptures,  wat  a 
nurung  mother  of  the  church:  now  the  church  was  not  confined  toBni^and, 
but  embraced  aU  the  professors  of  the  gospel;  it  was  therefore  her  duty  to 
protect  them,  even  in  foreign  countries,  from  the  tyranny  of  idolaters.  See 
Strype's  life  of  Whitgtft,  2«9.  231.  and  Records,  97. 

t  Rymer,  xv.  93—98.    Camden,  444.  446. 
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would  relieve  his  necessities  with  money.     Bat  expmeoee 
had  shown  that  Scotland  might  be  ruled  by  a  (action  in  de- 
fiance of  the  sovereign ;  and  most  of  the  royal  counsellors  had 
already  been  bought  with  the  presents  and  promises  of  Eliza- 
beth.   Even  Arran  made  a  tender  of  his  services:  but  hn 
May  90         sincerity  was  doubted;  and  Wotton  was  despatch- 
ed as  ambassador  to  watch  his  conduct,  and  undei^ 
mine  his  influence.     The  intrigues  of  Wotton 
were  aided  by  an  accidental  rencontre  on  the  boi^ 
^  dersy  in  which  lord  Russel,  the  son  of  the  earl 

of  Bedford,  perished.  There  was  nothing  to  distinguish  thia 
from  other  similar  affrays:  but  the  English  council  pretended 
that  it  was  the  result  of  a  plot  to  provoke  hostilities  between 
the  nations;  and  required  the  surrender  of  its  supposed 
authors,  Kerr  of  Fernihurst,  and  Arran  the  protector  of  Kerr. 
To  elude  the  demand  James  placed  both  under  arrest:  and 
Wotton  improved  the  opportunity  of  Arran's  absence  from 
court,  to  weave  a  new  and  more  important  intrigue.  He 
suggested  to  the  Scottish  partisans  of  Elizabeth,  a  plan  to 
seize  the  person  of  the  king,  and  to  transport  him  into  Eng- 
land, or  confine  him  in  the  castle  of  Stirling. .  His  secret  was 
betrayed ;  and  the  ambassador,  by  a  precipitate  flight,  escaped 
Q^  jg  the  vengeance  of  the  monarch.     The  moment  he 

was  gone,  Arran  resumed  his  seat  in  the  council: 
but  his  activity  was  checked  by  the  secret  friends  of  Wotton: 
the  exiles,  with  a  supply  of  English  gold,  returned  across  the 
borders:  their  numbers  swelled  as  they  approached  Stirling; 
they  were  treacherously  admitted  into  the  town;  and  the 
Not.  3  ^^^S*  unable  to  resist,  opened  the  gates  of  the 

castle.     He  was  now  at  the  mercy  of  the  lords^ 
the  partisans  of  England,  who  regained  th^ 
Dec.  10.       estates  and  honours,  and  received  the  govern* 
ment  of  the  several  forts  as  places  of  security.* 
A  negociation  was  opened  with  Elizabeth:  and  James,  having 
obtained  a  promise  that  nothing  should  be  done  to  the  pre- 
judice  of  his  right  to  the  succession,  consented  to 
Jdy  5         ^  treaty,  by  which  the  queen  of  England  and  the 
king  of  Scotland  bound  themselves  to  support 
the  reformed  faith  against  the  efforts  of  the  catholic  powers; 
and  to  furnish  to  each  other  a  competent  aid  in  case  of  inva- 
sion by  any  foreign  prince.     During  this  negociation  the 
name  of  the  queen  of  Scots  seems  not  to.  have  been  even  men- 
tioned.! 

*  Camden,  436— 440.    MelvUle,  16r.     Spots.  343. 
t  CMnden,  466 — 473.    Kymer,  zv.  803. 
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With  this  treaty  the  queen  had  sufficient  rea- 
son to  be  satisfied:  but  that  which  she  had  con-    Qu^r^ci  ^^' 
eluded  with  the  states  of  Belgium,  proved  to  her    Ei^abeth 
a  source  of  uneasiness  and  regret     The  disgrace    and  Leices- 
of  aiding  rebels,  who  pretended  to  depose  their    ter. 
lawful  sovereign,  haunted  her  mind;  she  was 
careful  to  inculcate,  that  she  entered  into  the  war  not  as  a 
principal,  but  as  a  friend  and  ally,  with  no  other  view  than 
to  preserve  entire  the  rights  both  of  the  prince  and  of  the 
people;  and  she  strictly  forbade  the  earl  of  LeioBS-      q^^  3^ 
ter,  the  commander  of  her  forces,  to  engage  in 
any  enterprise,  or  to  accept  of  any  honour,  which  could  be  con- 
strued into  an  admission,  that  Philip  had  lost  the  sovereignty 
of  the  provinces.     But  the  views  of  the  favourite  were  very 
different  from  those  of  his  mistress.     His  ambition  aspired 
to  the  place,  which  had  been  possessed  and  for-      j^^^  g^ 
feited  by  the  duke  of  Anion;  and  on  his  arrival 
in  Holland,  he  asked^  and  after  some  demur  obtained,  from 
the  gratitude  of  the  states,  the  title  of  excellency,  the  office 
of  captain-general  of  the  united  provinces,  and  the  whole 
control  of  the  army,  the  finances,  and  the  courts  of  judica- 
ture.    When  the  news  reached  England,  the  queen  mani- 
fested her  vexation  by  the  violence  of  her  language.     She 
charged  Leicester  with  presumption  and  vanity,  with  con- 
tempt of  the  royal  authority,  with  having  sacrificed  the 
honour  of  his  sovereign  to  his  own  ambition;  but  when  she 
was  afterwards  told,  that  he  had  sent  for  his  countess,  whom 
she  hated,  and  was  preparing  to  hold  a  court,  which  in  splen- 
dour should  eclipse  her  own,  she  burst  into  a  paroxysm  of 
rage,  swearing  '^  with  great  oaths,  that  she  would  have  no 
more  courts  under  her  obeysance  than  one,''  and  that  she 
would  let  the  upstart  know  ho\)^  easily  the  hand  which  had 
raised  him,  could  also  beat  him  to  the  ground.* 

If  Elizabeth's  anger  alarmed,  Leicester's  silence  and  apa- 
thy perplexed,  the  lords  of  the  council.     It  was  in  vain  that 
they  ofiered  apologies  for  his  conduct,  and  forged 
despatches  from  him  to  appease  her  displeasure.!       p^j,^  iq 
She  was,  or  pretended  to  be,  inexorable.     Each 
day  she  announced  his  immediate  recal:  his  friends  were 

*  Hardvicke  papers,  299. 

f  I  think  I  may  call  it  a  foi^ry.  Leicester  had  written  to  Hatton  a  let- 
ter, which  the  ministers  determined  to  suppress,  as  it  was  more  calculated 
to  irritate,  than  to  appease  the  queen.  Afterwards  finding  it  necessary  to 
gain  time, ''  they  conferred  of  the  letter  again,  and  blotting  out  some  things, 
which  they  thought  would  be  offennve,  and  mending  sonie  other  parts  as 
they  thought  best,'*  they  presented  it  to  her.    Hardwicke  papers,  300. 
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loaded  by  her  with  injuries :  her  letters  to  him  were  fiDed 
with  reproaches  and  threats.     But  the  earl  scorned  to  adb» 
mit,  or  to  betray  any  sign  of  repentance.     Oonvinced  of  fail 
influence  over  her  heart,  he  left  to  his  colleagues  in  En^and, 
the  task  of  vindicating  his  conduct,  and  continued  to  act  as  if 
he  were  beyond  the  reach  of  her  authority.     His  time  was 
spent  in  progresses  from  one  city  to  another;  every  where  ba 
gave  and  received  the  most  sumptuous  entertainments;  and  oa 
all  occasions  displayed  the  magnificence  of  a  sovereign  prinee.^ 
In  these  altercations,  three  months  were  suffered  to  roll  away. 
Elizabeth  always  threatenedy  but  had  never  the  resolution  to 
strike :  and  her  resentment  was,  at  last,  subdued  by  the  ad- 
dress of  lord  Burleigh.    That  minister,  under  pretence  that 
Iff    h'io      '^'^  services  were  useless,  tendered  his  resigna- 
tion.    She  called  him  a  presumptuous  fellow:  hut 
the  next  morning  her  passion  had  subsided;  she  listened  to 
the  remonstrances  of  the  council,  and  consented  that  a  plenti- 
ful supply  of  men  and  money  should  be  sent  to  the  captain- 
general  of  the  Netherlands.! 

The  arrival  of  the  English  army  had  revived 

P*2*^'JP      the  drooping  spirits  of  the  Belgians:  its  presence 

therlands.       *"  ^^^  ^®'^*  while  it  gave  a  lustre  to  their  caos^ 

could  retard,  but  did  not  repel,  the  victorious 

advance  of  the  Spaniards.     The  troops,  indeed,  fought  with 

their  accustomed  valour;  they  gained  some  partiad  advantages; 

they  wrested  some  towns  from  the  possession  of  the  enemy. 

But  Leicester  proved  no  match  for  Farnese;  the  accomplished 

courtier  for  the  experienced  and  victorious  general.    At  the 

close  of  the  campaign,  the  balance  was  considers- 

Oct  2  .       yy  .^  favour  of  the  prince  of  Parma;  and  the  esri, 

Oct.  29.       ^"  ^'^  return  to  the  Hague,  was  received  with 

murmurs  and  remonstrances.     Though   he  bad 

conceived  the  most  sovereign  contempt  for  the  members  of 

the  states,  as  an  assembly  of  merchants  and   shopkeepers, 

whose  patriotism  consisted  in  purchasing,  at  the  lowest  price, 

the  services  and  blood  of  their  allies;  yet  he  found  it  difficult 

to  return  a  satisfactory  answer  to  their  complaints,  that  the 

result  of  the  campaign  had  not  been  answerable  to  its  expense, 

nor  the  number  of  the  English  forces  in  the  field  equal  to 

*  There  was  one  exception  to  this  round  of  entertainments,  t  day  of 
gfeneral  fast.  Neither  Leicester  himself,  nor  any  one  in  his  household,  wis 
allowed  to  eat  or  drink  till  after  sunset.  From  the  dawn  till  that  hour  they 
were  employed  in  public  prayer,  listening  to  the  discourses  of  the  preach- 
ers, and  chanting  psalms.    See  Stow,  713,  714. 

t  All  these j)articulars  may  be  found  in  the  Hardwicke  papen,  39f.  339, 
and  in  Camden,  459.  . 
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the  number  stipulated  by  trjeaty:  that  he  had  violated  their 
privileges,  ruiaed  their  finances,  neglected  military  dtaci- 
piine,  and  ei^torted  money  by  arbitrary  and  illegal  expedients* 
In  a  moment  of  passion  he  dissolved  the  assembly:  it  eonti* 
nued  to  sit  in'defianoe  of  his  menaces:  he  next  had  recourse 
to  concessions  and  promises :  announced  his  intentions  of  re- 
tarning  to  England;  and  proposed  to  intrust  the  supreme 
authority,  during  his  absence,  to  sir  William  Peiham,  or  sir 
William  Stanley,  or  sir  Roland  York.  The  states  claimed  it 
as  their  own  right:  he  submitted;  and  resigned  the  govern- 
ment in  a  public  sitting;  though,  at  the  same  time,  by  a  pri- 
vate instrument  he  reserved  it  to  himself.  The  cause  of  this 
hasty  and  informal  proceeding  was  his  anxiety  to  obey  the 
command  of  Elizabeth,  that  he  should  immediately  return, 
and  aid  her  with  his  advice  in  the  important  cause  of  the 
queen  of  Scots.* 

The    misfortunes  of   that  princess  were,  at 
length,  drawing  to  a  close:  her  friendshad  blindly     Parties  in 
leagued  themselves  with  her  enemies,  to  conduct    ^^^ur  of 
her  to  the  scaffold.     The  exiles,  whom  religion     stu^^. 
or  interest  induced  to  espouse  her  cause,  had  soon 
become  split  into  factions,  which  laid  on   each  other   the 
blame  of  their  repeated  failures  and  disappointments.  Morgan 
and  Paget,  who,  as  the  administrators  of  the  queen's  dower  in 
France,  found  numerous  adherents  among  the  more  needy  of 
their  companions,  complained  with  bitterniBss  that  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Jesuit  missionaries-  had  rendered  the  English 
government  more  suspicious  and  vigilant:  that  tracts  had 
been  written,  which  could  only  lead  to  irritation  and  severity: 
and  that  Persons  and  his  brethren  had  monopolized  the  office 
of  advocating  the  claims  of  Mary  in  foreign  courts,  to  the 
exclusion  of  laymen,  who  were  better  adapted  for  such  duties, 
and  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Scottish  queen  herself,  whose 
secrets  had  been  betrayed  by  the  confession  of  Holt  in  the 
castle  of  Edinburgh,  by  that  of  Creighton  in  the  Tower  of 
London,  and  by  the  disclosures  made  by  their  partisan  Gray, 
during  the  negociation   at   Greenwich.!      Their  opponents 
replied,  that  the  measures  thus  condemned,  had  mainly  con- 

• 

*  Camden,  460.463.  Stow,  729.  740.  Bentivoglio,  ii.  92.  99.  Stntda, 
I.  viii.  anno.  15B6, 

f  It  seems  to  have  been  the  treachery  of  Gray  that  made  her  throw  her- 
self into  the  arms  of  this  part)'.  Gray  had  been  sent  with  letters  from  Tlolt 
to  Persons,  at  Paris,  and  was  admitted  by  him  and  his  friends  into  all  their 
secrets.  Murdin,  442.  Mary  writes  to  Castelnau,  "  Cc  voyage  de  Gray  n*a 
pas  nuit  seulement  a  son  credit,  mais  i  celuy  de  ceiix,  qui  se  sont  tant 
voulu  mesler  avec  luy."    Jebb,  ii.  670. 
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tributed  to  the  preservation  of  the  catholic  worship  in  Elng- 
land:  that  Morgan  and  Paget  were,  at  best,  suspicious  chartf- 
ters,  since  they  were  connected  with  men  known  to  be  tbe 
emissaries  of  Walsingham:  that  their  impatience  or  perfidy 
had  often  caused  them  to  adopt  dangerous  and  unlawfal  pro- 
jects: and  that  the  real  friends  of  Mary  should  have  for  their 
chief  object  the  preservation  of  her  lifci  and  should  therrfoiv 
reject  every  plan,  the  discovery  or  failure  of  which  mi^ 
lead  to  her  death.  With  these  agreed  her  ambassador,  the 
archbishop  of  Glasgow,  and  all  her  relations  of  the  house  of 
Guise:  but  Morgan  and  Paget  possessed  friends,  to  whom  tbe 
habit  of  daily  intercourse  gave  a  greater  influence  over  her 
counsels,  Nau  and  Curie,  her  two  secretaries,  shut  up  with 
her  in  her. prison.* 

Against  Morgan,  the  English  queen  was  ani- 
?*?^'*  mated  with  the  most  violent  hatred.  The  charj^e 
"*  5**^  brought  against  him  by  Parry,  though  unsup- 
ported by  oral  or  written  testimony,  had  provoked  her  to 
declare  that  she  would  give  ten  thousand  pounds  for  his  head; 
and,  when  she  sent  the  order  of  the  garter  to  the  French 

king,  she  demanded  in  return  the  person  of  Mor- 
M^^^h  9       ^^'     Henry  dared  not  refuse,  and  was  ashamed 

to  consent  He  adopted  a  middle  course:  he  con- 
fined the  Welshman  in  the  bastile,  and  sent  his  papers  to  the 
queen.t  Morgan  employed  his  time  in  meditating  schemes 
of  revenge;  and  for  this  purpose,  with  the  aid  of  Paget,  be 
procured  the  means  of  corresponding  with  Mary;  and  to  ef- 
fect his  purpose,  sought  out  agents  and  associates  in  every  part 
of  England.  But  he  was  opposed  by  one  more  artful  than  him- 
self, by  the  secretary,  Walsingham,  who  corrupted  the  fidelity 
of  his  agents,  supplied  them  with  the  means  of  correspondence, 
and  secretly  encouraged  the  intrigues  of  the  Welshman,  (hat 
he  might  connect  the  Scottish  queen  herself  with  the  plot,  and 
finally  conduct  his  victim  to  the  scafibld.  Morgan's  first 
application  was  made  to  Christopher  Blount,  a  catholic  gen- 
tleman in  the  household  of  Leicester.  But  Blount  was  too 
cautious   to  endanger  himself:    he  recommended  for  tbe 

hazardous  office  of  transmitting  intelligence,  one 

Pooley,  a  servant  to  lady  Sydney,  the  daughter 


Pooley. 


•  See  the  tetters  of  Morgan  and  Paget,  in  Mnrdiny  44S,  459. 465. 4f9. 
496.  499.  507.  516.  See  also  More,  Hist.  Frovinciae  Anglicanae^  ^^J^ 
Bartoli,  ^77*  I  observe  that  Morgan,  in  bis  letters,  always  speaka  ^mjb 
in  terms  of  respect  and  friendship,  particularly  p.  497.  f^^ 

t  Mupdln,  440—444.  471.    Jebb,  577.    Egerton,  3.  J 
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of  Waisingham.  Pooley  repeatodh 

feigned  himself  a  catholic,  braogjht  ietkis  ra  X^      ^^ 

ry^  and  was  entnisted  with  the 
friends  in  England.*  Bat  he  m 
this  moment,  he  certainly  became  u  a  dHR  ^»~j^  a  a;v 

'Walsingham. 

The  next  agents  whom  MorguienpudTe' 

Gifibrd  and  Greatley ,  two  traitors,  who  had 
in  the  English  seminaries,  had  takes  or6er%.  «ih. 
had  consented  to  become  panders  to  the  anf  il  xsd 
intriguing  secretary.     They  were  anrc  ir^ 
peeted  by  many  of  the  catholics;  bst  ther  ^bdi 
dulity  of  the  Welshman,  ackoowled^zc'dj:  uj 
the  pay  of  the  government,  bat  protesiiks  njt  i 
other  object  than  to  serve,  with  greater  SK-irrrr. 
queen.      Morgan    recommended    thf^^  i-  ^ 
strongest  terms,  to  Mary,     They  ^-M^y  to  Er  «. 
land,  went  back  to  Paris,  and  retoraed 
ample  instructions,  which  they  comn 
ham.t 

There  was  yet  a  fourth  and  more  imporU:it 
emissary,  a  gentleman  who,  dressed  is  the  pv^ 
of  an  oflScer,  and  assuming  the  name  of  Tonaem, 
observed  during  the  last  summer  and  as:c=a  i» 
fanriilies  of  several  recusants.  By  the  mears  ^ lb 
insinuated  himself  into  the  confidence  of  the  tfnBsxi  c  «» 
discovered  that  he  was  John  BaDanl,  a  ad«^^  ^ 
that  his  object  was  to  sound  the  dispostififl  cl  tJhm^m^ 
to  collect  intelligence  for  the  exifca.  fttadewwjiMir^ 
the  art  of  dissimulation.  He  aecoomud  ^  envr  a  t 
tour  along  the  western  coast,  thTWttTp^ 

to  Pans.     On  his  way,  Ballard  ^m^ma^i,^^ 
U  Allen,  by  whom  they  weie  rtoegfy  &4^'^ 
Morgan  and  Paget  exhorted  hia,  tof^JrS^    ^ 
him,  through  Greatley,  to  MepdrJTJS*  "^-^^^ 
ambassador     Heinfonnedthatmiaito'^tfanie     ^»^^ 
best  part  of  the  English  foites  had  l-dri^HTf^;^ 
the  Low  Countries;  that  Dot  oafy  ifeSEJ  ^'***'    \ 
the  Protestants,  were  ready  toe»«  Z^^S  ^ .^^1  "-^ 
of  ScoU;  and  that  they  ^ym^^J^^^^^  '^'^'^ 
foreign  forc#  to  rise  in  her  W    &t  mS^"*  ^'  * 

^fe  onl  rommeodtke  «aaer?«;^,T "'^  \'^Z 

"•••^  w  generaj  terms  to  h*^ 


».«7. 
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torereign,  and  to  promise  that^  if  a  powerful  party  could  be 
organized  in  Engiand,  it  should  receive  prompt  and  com* 
petent  assistance  from  the  prince  of  Parma.  Both  Morg^in 
and  Paget  were  disappointed  by  the  coldness  of  the  Spaniard. 
They  knew  that  Savage^  an  officer  who  had  served  in  the 
wars  of  Flanders,  had  undertaken  to  assassinate  Elizabeth;^ 
and  they  persuaded  themselves  that  a  sufficient  party,  to 
liberate  the  Scottish  queen,  might  easily  be  formed  with  the 
aid  of  Babington  of  Dethick,  in  Derbyshire.     For  this  par- 

Ha  22        pose,  Ballard  was  sent  back  to  England^  with 

orders  to  return  in  a  short  time,  and  report  the 

result  of  his  mission  to  Mendoza.     Maude,  his  companioii, 

transmitted  information  of  every  particular  to  Walsingham.f 

. .  Mary,  who  had  been  forwarned  of  the  sospi- 

a  ington.  ^j^yg  character  of  the  man,  refused  to  receive  any 
communication  from  Ballard:  but  the  more  ardent  mind  of 
Babington  neglected  such  precaution.  He  was  a  young  man 
of  family  and  fortune,  who  had  transmitted  letters  to  theqaeea 
of  Scots,  when  she  resided  in  Sheffield,  and  had  always  pro- 
fessed the  most  chivalrous  attachment  to  her  cause.  It  was 
his  own  opinion  that  no  attempt  should  be  made  in  favour  of 
Mary  during  the  life  of  Elizabeth:  but  when  he  was  told  by 
Ballard,  that  Savage  had  encaged  to  murder  the  queen,  and 

J-  27  *^^^  ^^^  prince  of  Parma  would  land  at  the  same 
lime  with  a  powerful  force,  he  waived  his  objec- 
tions, and  observed,  that  the  death  of  Elizabeth  was  of  too 
great  importance  to  be  left  to  the  good  fortune  and  intrepidi- 
ty of  one  man:  that  six  gentlemen  ought  to  be  appointed  to 
that  service,  while  others  should  liberate  the  Scottish  queen: 
and  that  he  had  several  dear  and  trusty  friends,  who,  he  per- 
suaded himself,  would  risk  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  serve 
the  captive  princess,  and  to  relieve  their  brethren  from  the 
yoke  of  persecution.  J 

Counter-  During  the  month  of  June,  Babington  consult- 

plot  of  ed  alternately  with  Ballard  and  Savage  on  the  one 

Wabin^-        hand,  and  with  the  young  men,  the  companions 
^*™'  of  his  pursuits  and  pleasures,  on  the  other.     The 

*  In  hU  confession  in  the  Tower,  Ssrsge  says  that  he  was  persuaded  t» 
this  crime  by  the  Gifford  already  mentioned,  and  by  another  Giffbrd,  after- 
wards archbishop  of  Rheims,  for  the  good  of  religion,  anoU^  revenge  the 
death  of  Throckmorton.  But  such  confessions,  as  we  have  often  seen,  de- 
serre  little  credit,  and  this,  in  particular,  contains  much  that  appears  reiy 
questionable.     See  it  in  Howell's  SUte  Trials,  i.  1130. 

flbid.  1137.  1144.  Strype,  iv.  100.  Murdin,  517,  527.  530.  Cam- 
den,  474. 

^  Hardwicke  papers,  336. 
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Ibrmer  applauded  hia  resolution;  the  latter  be- 
trayed a  reluctance  which  he  could  not  compre-       ^^^^  ^ 
hend.  But  his  ardour  grew  with  their  resistance :        j^^^  35 
he  laboured  to  remove  their  objections;  and  the 
result  of  every. conference  was  regularly  communicated  by 
Pooley  to  Walsingham.   That  artful  minister,  while  he  smiled 
at  the  infatuation  of  the  youths,  who  had  thus  entangled  them- 
selves in  the  toils,  was  busily  employed  in  weaving  a  new  in- 
trigue, and  planning  the  ruin  of  a  more  illustrious  victim.  By 
his  command,  Gifford  repaired  to  the  residence  of  an  uncle  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Chertsey ;  secured,  by  a  bribe,  the  ser- 
vices of  a  man  employed  to  convey  beer  to  the  castle,  and 
opened,  under  the  connivance  of  Pawlet,  a  correspondence 
with  the  two  secretaries,  Nau  and  Curie.     In  a       j  1   o 
few  days  a  note  was  put,  by  an  unknown  mes-  ^   * 

senger,  into  the  hands  of  Babington.     It  came  front  Gifford, 
but  was  written  in  the  cipher  of  Mary,  and,  after  a  gentle  re- 
primand for  the  discontinuance  of  his  services,  requested  him 
to  forward  to  Chertsey  a  package  which  he  had  received  from 
the  French  ambassador.     Babington  had   no  suspicion   of 
treachery:  he  rejoiced  in  his  good  fortune;  and  sent  with  the 
package  a  letter  from  himself  to  the  Scottish  queen.     The 
moment  it  was  delivered  to  Gifford,  he  forwarded  it  to  Wal- 
singham: in  the  office  of  the  secretary  it  was  deciphered  and 
transcribed:  and  then  the  original,  or  perhaps  a  copy,  was  re- 
turned to  Gifford,  and  by  him  forwarded  to  Chert-        ,  .   ^^ 
sey.   After  some  delay  his  agent  brought  him  the 
answer,  which,  having  undergone  the  same  process,  and  made 
the  same  circuitous  route,  was  at  last  delivered  to  Babington. 
Of  the  real  contents  of  these  two  letters  there  may  be  some 
doubt:  by  the  copies,  which  were  afterwards  produced,  Wal- 
singham was  able  to  implicate  Mary  with  the  conspirators, 
and  to  make  her  liable  to  the  penalties  of  death.  * 
Still,  however,  the  plot,  if  plot  it  may  be  called, 
was  only  in  its  infancy.     Though  consultations     Apprehcn- 
had  been  held,  no  resolve  had  been  taken:  the    Ballard, 
wishes  of  Babington  were  combated  by  the  oppo- 
site opinions  of  his  friends;  and  the  invasion,  the  intended 
groundwork  of  every  other  proceeding,  was  a  contingency 
depending  on  the  uncertain  pleasure  of  a  prince,  who  had  not 

*  Camden,  4t^,  Thomas  Pbilipps  was  employed  to  decipher  them,  Ar- 
thur Qregoiy  to  counterfeit  the  seals.  Hamson,  the  private  secretuy  of 
Walsingham,  afterwards  charged  that  minister,  Philipps  and  Maude,  with 
having^  contrived  the  whole  plot.  Cotton,  MSS.  Cai.  c.  ix.  458.  Chal- 
mers, i.  427'. 
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yet  been  consulted.*     It  may  have  been  the  slow  pn^reas  <tf 

the  conspiracy,  or  the  apprehension  of  immediate  daoger,  or 

.      <,        the  hope  of  a  commensurate  reward,  which  die- 

"^'  '        fated  the  conduct  of  Ballard:  but,  the  moment 

Mary's  answer  had  been  deciphered,  he  offered  to  disclose  the 

whole  proceeding  to  Walsingham.f    His  services,  however, 

were  not  wanted;  and  he  was  instantly  appre> 

"^'  '  bended  as  a  seminary  priest.  The  alarm  spread 
among  the  conspirators;  most  of  them  fled;  Babington  sought, 
and  obtained,  what  will  surprise  the  reader,  an  asylum  in  the 
house  of  the  secretary  himself,  with  a  promise  of  license  to 
depart  the  realm,  that  he  might  watch  the  conduct  of  the  trai- 
tors abroad4 

Hitherto  Walsingham  had  kept  the  secret 
And  of  the  within  his  own  breast :  now  he  deemed  it  proper 
apint'ow?'  ^°  impart  it  to  his  sovereign.  Her  alarm  cut  at 
once  the  thread  of  the  intrigue.  While  she 
praised  his  ingenuity,  she  condemned  his  confidence.  To 
delay,  she  said,  was  to  tempt  the  providence  of  God;  to  ex- 
pose her  life  to  imminent  danger;  she  owed  it  to  herself  to 
apprehend  the  traitors,  and  to  oring  them  to  immediate  jus- 
tice. They  received,  however,  a  hint  of  her 
Aag.15.  intention.  Babington  escaped  from  his  asylum, 
but  was  taken  at  Harrow,  with  Gage,  Charnock,  Bamweli, 
and  Donne,  in  the  house  of  Bellamy,  their  common  friend 
Abington,  Salisbury,  Jones,  Tichbourne,  Travers,  and  Til- 
ney,  were  brought  prisoners  from  the  country.  £dward 
Windsor  alone,  the  brother  of  lord  Windsor,  had  the  good 
fortune  to  escape  the  pursuivants.  As  for  the  spies,  Gifibrd 
was  already  on  the  continent;  Pooley,  after  a  short  imprison- 
ment, was  dismissed  without  trial. 

In  the  fate  of  these  young  men  the  reader  will 
Ucta'  ^"^  much  to  interest  his  sympathy.     They  were 

not  of  that  class,  in  which  conspirators  are  gene- 
rally to  be  found.  Sprung  from  the  best  families  in  their 
respective  counties,  possessed  of  affluent  fortunes,  they  had 
hitlierto  withdrawn  themselves  from  politics,  and  had  devoted 
their  time  to  the  pursuits  and  pleasures  belonging  to  their  a^ 
and  station.     Probably  had  it  not  been  for  the  perfidious  emis- 

*  In  the  indictment  it  is  said,  that  on  the  37th  of  July,  sir  Thomas  Genid 
entered  into  the  plot  He  was  not,  however,  brought  to  trial.  HoweU,  1134^ 

t  Ibid.  1153. 

i  The  story  told  by  Camden  (p.  477),  of  the  painting  representing  Ba- 
bington and  the  six  assassins,  should  be  corrected  by  the  statement  of  the 
queen's  counsel  at  the  trial,  that  it  contained  only  Sarage  and  Ticbbourae. 
Howell,  1138. 
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sariea  of  McMrgao  and  Walsingham,  of  Morgan  who  sought  to 
revenge  himself  on  Elizabeth,  of  Walsingham  who  cared  not 
whose  blood  he  shed,  if  he  could  shed  that  of  Mary,  none  of 
them  would  ever  have  thought  of  the  crime  for  which  they 
suffered.*  There  were  different  gradations  in  their  guilt 
Babington  was  an  assassin:  he  approved  and  promoted  the 
project  of  Savage  and  Ballard.  Of  the  others,  Abington, 
Salisbury,  and  Donne,  though  they  refused  to  imbrue  their 
hands  in  the  blood  of  the  queen,  offered  to  undertake  the 
liberation  of  the  royal  captive:  the  remainder  condemned 
both  these  projects:  their  real  offence  consisted  in  their 
silence :  they  scorned  to  betray  the  friends  who  confided  in 
their  honour.  <^  It  was  my  hard  fate,''  exclaimed  Jones  at  the 
bar,  ^  that  I  must  either  betray  my  friend,  whom  I  love  as 
myself,  or  break  my  allegiance,  and  undo  myself  and  my  pos- 
terity. I  desired  to  be  accounted  a  faithful  friend,  and  am 
condemned  as  a  false  traitor.  The  love  of  Thomas  Salisbury 
has  made  me  hate  myself:  but  God  knows  how  far  I  was  from 
intending  treason.''t 

They  were  arraigned  in  two  bodies:  some 
pleaded  guilty;  the  others  were  convicted  on  the  ^^^  execu- 
admissions  of  their  associates  in  the  Tower.  Two 
successive  days  were  allotted  for  their  execution.  On  the 
first,  the  youth,  the  rank,  and  the  demeanour  of  the  sufferers, 
excited  the  pity,  the  barbarity  of  their  punishment,  the  horror 
of  the  spectators.  It  was  deemed  prudent  to  concede  some- 
thing to  the  public  feeling:  and  the  remaining  seven  were 
allowed  to  expire  on  the  gallows,  before  their  bodies  were 
subjected  to  the  knife  of  the  executioner4 

*  **  Before  this  thing  chanced/'  says  Tichboume,  on  the  scaffold,  **  we 
lived  together  in  most  flourishing  estate.  Of  whom  went  report  in  the 
Strand,  in  Fleet  street,  and  elsewhere  about  London,  but  of  Babington  and 
Tichbourne?  No  threshold  was  offeree  to  brave  our  entry.  Thus  we 
lived,  and  wanted  nothing  we  could  wish  for:  and  God  knows  what  less  in 
my  head  than  matters  of  state! — I  always  thought  it  impious,  and  denied  to 
be  a  dealer  in  it:  but  in  regard  of  my  friend,  I  was  silent,  and  so  consent- 
ed.*' Howell,  115/.  He  was  much  pitied  by  the  spectators.  Two  of  his 
compositions,  a  short  poem  written  on  the  evening  before  his  execution, 
and  a  letter  to  his  wife  on  the  very  morning,  have  been  published  by  Mr. 
D'Israeli,  Curiosities  of  Literature,  iii.  105. 

t  Howell,  1155.  Babington  seems  to  have  behaved  ungenerously.  He, 
it  was,  who  sought  to  inveigle  the  others  into  the  conspiracy:  and  yet  his 
confession  was  the  chief  proof  against  them.  They  urged  Uiat  he  had  ex- 
aggerated their  guilt  to  obtain  mercy  for  himself.  This  was  denied  by  Hat- 
ton  :  but  it  appears  that  he  cherished  some  hope,  even  after  condemnation. 
See  his  letter  to  the  queen  in  Howell,  1140. 

i  I  shall  not  harrow  the  feelings  of  the  reader  by  detailing  the  barbarities 
of  their  execution.  See  them  in  Howell,  1158,  Camden,  483.  Babington's 
lands  were  granted  by  the  queen  to  sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Murdin,  785.  Mrs. 
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Previously  to  the  apprehenaion  of  tiie  eon^iirm- 

Seizure  of      tors,  Pawlet  had  been  ordered  to  seize  the  priFale 

^^''  papers  of  his  captive,  and  had  promised,  in  the 

^u^.'  1.        ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^S^>  ^^  perform  the  commission,  ^  with 

Aujr.  8.       ^^  grace  of  the  Almighty.^'     The  first  day  thai 

Mary  took  an  airing  he  conducted  her  by  force 
to  Tixal^  restricted  her  to  a  particular  corner  of  the  house,  and 
debarred  her  from  the  use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper.     After 

three  weeks  of  solitary  confinement,  she  was  suf* 
Aug.  28.  fgrg(j  ^Q  return  to  Chertsey,  and  entering  her 
apartment,  observed  that  her  cabinets  were  standing  open,  and 
that  her  money,  seals,  and  papers,  were  gone.  Affer  a  mo> 
ment's  pause,  she  turned  to  Pawlet,  and  looking  on  him  with 
an  air  of  dignity,  said,  ^'  There  still  remain  two  things,  sir, 
which  you  cannot  take  away:  the  royal  blood  which  gives 
me  a  right  to  the  succession,  and  the  attachment  which  binds 
my  heart  to  the  religion  of  my  fathers.^'* 

To  determine  the  fate  of  Mary,  Elizabeth  ao- 
h'^triaSr       ^icited  the  advice  of  her  most  trusty  counsellora. 

There  were  some  who  endeavoured  to  save  tiie 
life  of  the  captive;  who  pleaded  her  advancing  age,  her  cor- 
poral infirmities,  and  the  probability  that  her  health  would 
sink  under  the  rigour  of  protracted  confinement  But  there 
were  more  who  maintained,  that  her  death  was  necessary  for 
the  security  of  their  religion;  and  these  balanced  between  the 
two  opposite  opinions  of  Leicester,  who'  recommended  the 
sure  but  silent  operation  of  poison,  and  of  Walsingham,  who 
contended  that  the  reputation  of  their  sovereign  required  the 

Bellamy  escaped  through  a  misnomer.    Her  name  was  Catharuie»  and  she 
was  indicted  by  that  of  Elizabeth.     Howell,  1 141. 

*  See  extracts  from  Pawlef  s  letters,  in  Chalmers,  i.  429,  430.  It  is  to 
this  period  that  I  attribute  Elizabeth's  celebrated  letter  to  Pawlet 
**  Amyas,  my  most  careful  and  faitliful  servant,  God  reward  thee  treblefokl 
in  the  double  for  thy  most  troublesome  charge,  so  well  discharged.  If  yoa 
knew,  my  Amyas,  how  kindly,  besides  dutifully,  my  g^teful  heart  accept* 
eth  your  double  labours,  and  faithful  actions,  your  wise  orders,  and  sale 
conduct  performed  in  so  dangerous  and  crafty  a  charge,  it  would  ease  your 
travel,  and  rejoice  your  heart,  in  that  1  cannot  balance  In  any  weight  of  my 
judgment,  the  value  that  I  prize  you  at:  and  suppose  no  treasure  to  counter- 
vail such  a  faith:  and  shall  condemn  myself  in  that  fault  which  I  never  com- 
mitted, if  I  reward  not  such  deserts.  Yea,  let  me  lack  when  I  have  most 
need,  if  I  acknowledge  not  such  a  merit  with  a  reward  non  omnibus  datura.** 
She  proceeds  to  tell  him,  that  he  should  exhort  Mary  to  repent  for  attempt- 
ing Elizabeth's  life:  **  Her  vile  deserts  compel  these  orders,  no  excuse  can 
serve,  it  being  so. plainly  confessed  by  the  actors  of  my  guiltless  death." 
Strype,  iii.  361.  He  never  received  this  ^eat  reward  non  omnibus  datum: 
but  the  reason  is  evident.  The  reader  will  afterwards  see,  that  he  refiised 
to  put  Mary  te  death*  without  a  warrant,  though  Elizabeth  uked  him  to 
doit. 
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tolemnity  of  a  public  trial.  But  Wahingham-  was  present: 
his  advice  prevailed;  and  a  commission  was  issued  to  forty- 
seven  peers,  privy  counsellors,  and  iudges,  to  inquire  into  the 
conduct  of  Mary,  commonly  called  queen  of  Scotland,  and 
dowager  of  France,  and  to  pronounce  judgment  according  to 
the  provisions  of  an  act  passed  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of 
the  queen's  reign.  Of  this  number  six-and-thirty,  accompa- 
nied by  the  law  officers  of  the  crown,  repaired  to  the  castle 
of  Fotheringay,  to  which  Mary  had  been  previously  transfer- 
red.* She  received  them  with  courtesy;  she  listened  to  the 
object  of  their  visit  with  composure;  but  she  firmly  refused 
to  submit  to  their  authority.  It  was  derived,  she  said,  from 
the  queen  of  England.  But  the  queen  of  England  was  not 
her  superior.  She  was  an  independent  princess:  nor  would 
she  ever  disgrace  the  Scottish  crown,  by  condescending  to 
stand  as  a  criminal  at  the  bar  of  an  English  court  of  justice. 
No  arguments  could  subdue  her  resolution;  and  the  commis- 
sioners separated,  dissatisfied  and  perplexed.  But  the  tone 
of  her  mind  relaxed  during  the  solitude  and  silence  of  the 
night:  she  was  distressed  by  a  remark  of  Hatton,  that  her 
obstinacy  arose  from  consciousness  of  guilt,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing she  consented  to  plead  for  the  sake  of  her  reputation,  but 
on  condition  that  her  protest  against  the  authority  of  the  court 
should  be  previously  admitted.  This,  after  some  demur,  was 
granted.! 

It  was  perhaps  unwise  in  the  Scottish  queen  ^^  ^  .  . 
make  such  a  concession.  She  was  placed  in  cir-  ^^"  ^**' 
cumstances  in  which,  though  she  might  assert,  it  was  almost 
impossible  that  she  could  prove,  her  innocence.  A  single 
and  friendless  female,  ignorant  of  law,  unpractised  in  judicial 
forms,  without  papers,  or  witnesses,  or  counsel,  and  with  no 

*  They  were  Bromley,  lord  chanceller,  Burleigh,  lord  treasurer;  the 
earls  of  Oxford,  Kent,  Derby,  Worcester,  Rutland,  Cumberland,*  Warwick, 
Pembroke,  and  Lincoln;  the  viscount  Montague;  the  lords  Abergavenny, 
Zouch,  Morley,  Stafford,  Grey,  Luroley,  Stourton,  Sands,  Wentwortli,  Mor- 
dant, St.  John  of  Bletso,  Compton,  and  Cheney;  sir  James  CrofV,  sir 
Christopher  Hatton,  sir  Francis  Walsingham,  sir  Ralph  Sadler,  sir  Walter 
Mildmay,  and  sir  Amyas  Pawlet;  Wny,  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas, 
Anderson,  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench,  Manwood,  chief  baron  of  the 
exchequer,  and  Gaudy,  one  of  the  justices  of  the  common  pleas.  Camden, 
486. 495. 

f  During  this  discussion  she  observed  repeatedly  that  she  could  not 
comprehend  that  passage  in  the  queen's  letter,  which  said  that  she  was 
living  in  England  under  the  queen's  protection.  She  therefore  requested 
an  explanation  of  it  from  Bromley,  the  chancellor.  It  was  rather  a  puzzling 
question.  His  reply  was  evasive:  that  the  meaning  was  plain  enough :  but 
tnat  it  was  not  for  subjects  to  interpret  the  letters  of  their  sovereign,  nor 
had  they  come  there  for  that  purpose.    Howell,  1169,  liro. 
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other  knowledge  of  the  late  transactions  than  could  be  colleet- 
ed  within  the  walls  of  her  prison,  or  of  the  proofs  to  be  ad- 
duced by  her  adversaries  than  her  own  conjectures  might  af- 
ford, she  could  be.no  match  for  that  array  of  lawyers  whidi 
sat  marshalled  against  her:  and,  if  among  the  judges  she  dis- 
covered two  or  three  secret  friends,  they  were  men  whose 
fidelity  was  suspected,  and  whose  lives  and  fortunes  probably 
depended  on  their  vote  of  that  day:  the  rest  comprised  the 
most  distinguished  of  those  who  for  years  had  sou^t  bet 
death  in  the  council,  or  had  clamorously  called  for  it  in  par- 
liament Yet  under  all  these  disadvantages  the  queen  defend- 
ed herself  with  spirit  and  address.  For  two  days  she  kept 
at  bay  the  hunters  of  her  life:  and  on  the  third  the  proceed- 
ings were  suspended  by  an  unexpected  adjournment  to  Weal- 
minster.* 

The  charge  against  Mary  may  be  divided  iota 
^'''^^  two  heads:  that,  against  the  statute  made  is  the 

a^airfst  her.  ^^^^  parliament,  she  had  conspired  witli  foreigners 
and  traitors  to  procure,  1.  the  invasion  of  the 
realm;  2,  the  death  of  the  queen.  In  proof  of  the  first  part 
was  adduced  a  multitude  of  letters,  either  intercepted  or  found 
in  her  cabinet,  between  her  and  Mendoza,  Morgan,  Paget,  and 
others.  These,/  if  they  were  genuine,  and  of  that  there  caa 
be  little  doubt,  showed  that  she  had  not  only  approved  the 
plan  of  invasion  devised  at  Paris,  but  had  offered  to  aid  its 
execution,  by  inducing  her  friends  in  Scotland  to  rise  in  arms, 
to  seize  the  person  of  James,  and  to  prevent  the  march  of  su^ 
cours  to  England.!  Mary,  though  she  refused  to  admit,  did 
not  deny,  the  charge  in  general.  She  treated  it  as  frivolous. 
She  was  not  bound,  she  said,  by  their  statutes:  she  was  the 
equal,  not  the  subject  of  Elizabeth :  and  between  equals  and 
sovereigns  there  was  no  other  law  but  the  law  of  nature.  That 
law  fully  authorized  her  to  seek  her  deliverance  from  an  ua- 


*  Lord  Burleigh,  however,  as  if  Mary  did  not  labour  under  sufficient  dis- 
advantaf^es,  composed  and  circulated  on  the  morning  of  the  trial  a  paper, 
which  he  called  a  note  of  the  indignities  and  wrongs  offered  by  the  queea 
of  Scots  to  the  queen's  nujesty.    See  it  in  Murdin,  584.    Oct.  13. 

f  This  project  to  seize  the  person  of  James,  and  carry  him  out  of  the 
kingdom,  did  her  much  harm.  Yet  it  would  have  been  fair  to  recollect 
that  it  was  suggested  to  her  by  the  conduct  of  her  enemies,  who  had  repeat- 
edly made  themselves  masters  of  the  royal  person,  and  of  Elizabeth,  who 
had  as  often  required  that  the  king  should  be  sent  into  England.  Another 
letter  was  read,  in  which  she  expressed  an  intention  of  bequeathing  to  the 
Spanish  king  her  right  to  the  succession  to  the  English  throne.  Hardwicke 
papers,  247.  In  return  she  merely  observed  that  she  had  been  forced  to 
such  measures.  Her  enemies  had  deprived  her  of  all  hope  in  England: 
she  was  tlierefore  compelled  to  purchase  friends  abroad.    Howell,  1188. 
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ju8t  captivity.  She  had  first  offered  conditions  which  even 
Elizabeth  had  pronounced  reasonable,  and  had  declared  that, 
if  they  were  rejected,  she  would  have  recourse  to  other  means. 
But  her  prayers,  her  offers,  her  warnings  had  been  despised; 
and  who  was  the  man,  that  in  such  circumstances  could  blame 
her,  if  she  consented  to  accept. the  tenders  of  aid,  which  had 
been  made  to  her  by  her  friends? 

The  second  part  of  the  charge,  that  she  had 
conspired  the  death  of  the  queen,  she  denied  Second 
with  vehemence  and  tears.  To  prove  it,  the  ^  ' 
crown  lawyers  read  the  copy  of  a  letter  from  Babington  to 
Mary,  in  which  appeared  this  passage:  '<  For  the  despatch  of 
the  usurper,  from  obedience  of  whom,  by  the  excommunica- 
tion of  her,  we  are  made  free,  there  be  six  noble  gentlemen, 
all  my  private  friends,  who,  for  the  zeal  they  bear  to  the 
catholic  cause  and  your  majesty's  service,  will  undertake  the 
tragical  execution."  This  was  followed  by  her  supposed  an- 
swer, in  which  she  was  made  to  say:  ^^  When  the  lorcps  are 
in  readiness  both  within  and  without  the  realm,  then  ^all  it 
be  time  to  set  the  six  gentlemen  on  work,  taking  good  order 
that,  on  the  accomplishment  of  their  designment,  I  may  be 
suddenly  transported  out.of  this  place.'^*  If  both  these  pass- 
ages were  genuine,  it  was  clear  that  Mary  had  given  her 
consent  to  the  assassination  of  Elizabeth. 

It-should  be  observed,  that  the  papers  exhibited 
in  the  court  were  confessedly  copies.    No  attempt    ^J^fL^*^^^* 
was  made  to  show  what  had  become  of  the  origin-    charge. 
ale,  or  when,  where,  or  by  whom  the  copies  had 
been  taken.     On  these  points  the  crown  lawyers  observed  a 
raysteriouB  and  suspicious  silence.     They  deemed  it  sufficient 
to  show,  that  there  had  once  been  originals  with  which  the 
copies  corresponded:  and  for  that  purpose  adduced,  1.  a  con- 
fession of  Babington,  that  he  had  written  a  letter  to  Mary 
and  had  received  an  answer,  containing  similar  passages,  and 
that  he  believed  these  copies  faithful  transcripts  of  the  ori- 
ginals: 2.  the  confessions  of  Nau  and  Curie,  that  the  letter  of 
Babington  intimated  the  appointment  of  six  gentlemen  to  kill 
the  queen ;  that  by  the  order  of  their  mistress  they  wrote  an 
answer  in  cipher  j  and  that  the  copies  now  produced  appeared 

*  To  the  letter  which  Babington  received,  there  wu  a  postscript  in  the 
same  cipher,  requesting  hitfi,  to  send  to  Mary,  the  names  of  the  six  genUe- 
men,  who  had  undertaken  to  kill  the  queen.  But  when  the  letter  was 
read  at  his  trial,  and  at  the  trial  of  Mary,  it  appeared  without  any  postscript 
at  all.  Camden  informs  us,  that  it  was  one  of  the  additions  made  to  the 
letter  in  the  office  of  the  secretary;  quibus  siibdole  additum  eodem  ch'arac- 
tcre  postscriptum,  ut  nomlna  sex  nobilium  ederet,  si  nun  el  quaedam  alia. 
Camden,  497. 
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to  them  correct  representations  of  .what  had  been  written: 
3.  the  admission  in  several  of  her  letters  to  her  foreign  eor- 
respondents^  that  she  had  received  from  the  conspiraton  ao 
account  of  Uieir  intended  proceedings,  and  had  given  them 
instructions  on  several  heads.  These  confessions  and  admis- 
sions;  it  was  contended,  formed  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  xo- 
thenticity  of  the  two  letters. 

n«*  •»•»•..  'l'^^  Scottish  queen  replied,  that  she  had  never 
received  from  liabington  such  a  -letter,  nor  wnl- 
ten  to  him  such  an  answer  as  had  just  been  read  to  the  court: 
that,  if  her  adversaries  had  wished  to  discover  the  truth,  is- 
stead  of  putting  him  to  death,  they  would  have  produced  him 
as  evidence  against  her:  that  his  confession,  if  he  really  made 
it,  was  of  no  value:  it  might  have  been  dictated  by  the  hope 
of  mercy.*  That  she  knew  not  what  Nau  and  Carle  had  a^ 
knowledged;  but  that  Nau  was  simple  and  timid,  and  tfact 
Curie  was  the  follower  of  Nau:  it  might  be,  that  they  bad 
asserted  what  was  false,  under  the  impression  that  they  would 
thus  save  their  own  lives  without  endangering  hers:  that  as 
for  the  answer  attributed  to  her,  she  knew  nothing  of  it  be- 
fore the  present  day:  it  might  have  been  written  in  her  name 
by  Nau,  who  had  formerly  committed  a  similar  offence:  or 
it  might  have  been  forged  by  Walsingham,  who,  if  she  were 
rightly  informed,  had  very  recently  been  -practising  agidnst 
her  life,  and  that  of  her  son.  At  these  words  the  secretaiy 
rose,  and  protested. before  God,  that  in  his  private  capacity 
he  had  done  nothing  unbecoming  an  honest  man,  nor  as  a 
public  officer,  any  thing  unworthy  of  his  place.  Thou^  his 
answer  was  rather  an  evasion  than  a  denial  of  the  charge 
Mary  prayed  him  not  to  be  offended:  she  had  spoken  freely, 
what  she  had  \\ezTd ;  and  hoped  that  he  would  give  no  more 
credit  to  those  who  slandered  her,  than  she  did  to  those  who 
accused  him.t  She  renewed  her  declaration  that  she  knew 
nothing  of  the  obnoxious  passages;  and  asked  for  her  notes 
—with  them  she  might  explain  much  that  seemed  obscure— 

*  Hume  makes  her  say,  that  she  never  had  any  correspondence  of  any 
kind  with  Babing:ton,  a  hct,  he  observes,  of  which  there  remains  not  the 
least  question.  Hence  he  infers  that  much  reliance  is  not  to  be  pkced  sb 
her  denials.  But  this  only  shows,  that  we  are  not  to  give  implicit  credit  to 
the  reports  of  her  trial.  He  was  deceived  by  that,  which  is  usually  printed 
in  the  State  Trials.  Her  real  denial  was,  that  she  ever  had  »uch  corre^XNid' 
ence  with  him,  as  had  now  been  read  to  her.  See  the  Hardwicke  papeia, 
i.  S33.  She  might  also  have  alleged,  had  she  known  it,  against  Babing> 
ton's  confession,  that  it  was  made  by  him  in  Walsingham's  house,  while  he 
expected  to  obtain  leave  to  go  abroad,  and  to  deserve  mercy  by  the  im- 
portance of  his  disclosures. 

t  Camden,  499. 
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and  for  her  lecretaries-^were  they  confronted  with  her,  the 
truth  might  soon  be  elicited — at  present  they  ought  to  be 
ooosidBred  unworthy  of  credit  They  had  been  a  worn  to 
keep  her  secrets:  if  they  had  accused  her  truly,  they  had 
perjured  themselves  to  her;  if  falsely,  they  had  perjured 
themselves  to  the  queen  of  England. 

It  is  plain  that,  as  the  originals  were  not  produced,  the  so- 
lution of  the  difficulty  depended  on  the  testimony  of  Nau 
and  Curie.  Elizabeth  had  foreseen  that  her  captive  would  ask 
for  them,  and  had  therefore  ordered  that  they  should  be  in 
attendance,*  Still  they  were  kept  out  of  the  way :  Mary  de- 
manded to  be  heard'  in  parliament,  or  before  the  council,  in 
the  presence  of  the  queen:  but  the  chief  commis-  q.  .^ 
sioners  rising,  spoke  to  her  in  private,  and  ad- 
journed the  assembly  to  meet  on  the  25th  of  October,  in  the 
star-chamber  at  Westminster. 

On  that  day  Nau  and  Curie  appeared:  but  then  • 
Mary  was  absent,  a  close  prisoner  in  the  castle  of  Judff»ent 
Fotheringay.  They  are  said,  in  the  printed  ac-  .  ^^"^^  ''*'*• 
counts  of  the  trial,  to  have  confirmed  what  had  been  advanced 
out  of  their  confessions.  Nau,  on  the  contrary,  in  his  apology 
to  James  I.,  asserts,  that  he  strenuously  opposed  the  chief 
points  of  the  charge  against  his  mistress.t  However  that  may 
be,  the  commissioners  unanimously  gave  judgment,  that  after 
the  last  session  of  parliament)  and  before  the  date  of  the  com- 
mission, Mary,  daughter  of  James  V.,  commonly  called  queen 
of  Scotland^  pretending  title  to  this  crown  of  England,  had 
compassed  and  imagined  divers  matters  tending  to  the  hurt, 
death  and  destruction  of  the  royal  person  of  the  queeoj  con- 
trary to  the  form  of  the  statute  specified  in  the  commission. 
They  added>  however,  that  this  sentence  should  not  derogate 
from  the  right  or  dignity  of  James,  king  of  Scotland;  but 
that  he  should  continue  in  the  same'place,  rank  and  right,  as 
if  it  had  never  been  pronounced4 

The  life  of  the  Scottish  queen  now  lay  at  the 
mercy  of  Elizabeth.  From  foreign  powers  she  EKzabeth'i 
could  expect  no  eflfectual  relief.  The  Spanish .  ^^"^*'°n- 
monarch  had  to  maintain  his  ground  in  Flanders  against  the 
combined  army  of  the  insurgents  and  the  English:  the  king 
of  France,  harassed  by  religious  wars,  might  entreat,  but  he 
could  not  intimidate:  and  with  respect  to  her  son,  the  Scottish 
king,  it  was  plain  that  his  claim  to  the  succession  would  ren- 

*  Her  letter  of  October  7,  1586.     Cotton  M9S.  Cal.  iz.  329. 

I  CaTnden,  507. 

i  CMndcn,  507.    On  Mary's  i^ilt  or  innocance,  ste  note  (Z). 
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Her  him  unwilling,  and  the  English  pensioners  in  his  council 
would  render  him  unable,  to  drkw  the  sword  in  her  defence. 
But  indecision  was  one  of  the  leading  triaits  in  the  chaneter 
of  her  adversary.  Elizabeth,  while  her  object  was  at  a  dis- 
tance, pressed  towards  it  with  impatience;  but  always  hesi- 
tated to  grasp  it,  when  it  came  within  her  reach.  The  dealh- 
warrant  of  her  rival  lay  ready  for  her  signature:  but  some- 
times her  imagination  conjured  up  phantoms  of  danger  from 
the  desperation  of  Mary's  partisans,  and  the  resentment  of 
James,  and  the  catholic  powers:  sometimes  she  shuddered  at 
the  infamy  which  would  cover  her  name,  if  she  shed  the 
blood  of  a  kinswoman  and  a  sovereign.  As  was  usual,  she 
sought  refuge  in  procrastination.  An  interval  of  a  month  ot 
two  would  persuade  the  world,  that  she  was  reluctant  to  take 
the  life  of  Mary:  in  the  mean  time  that  princess  might  die  a 
natural  death:  she  might  be  despatched  by  secret  violence: 
at  all  events,  the  execution  might  be  performed  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  queen,  or  appear  to  be  wrung  from  her  by 
fhe  voice  of  the  people. 

Anticipating  the  conviction  of  her  prisoner, 
?*th*"*'^*'^  Elizabeth  had  summoned  a  parliament  to  meet  on 
lUment!""      ^^®  fifteenth  of  October;  the  length  of  the  trial  at 

I^otheringay  compelled  her  to  prorogue  it  to  the 

twenty-ninth  of  the  same  month.     The  proceedings  on  the 

trial  were  laid  before  each  house:  the  commissioners  in  long 

speeches  maintained  the  gtiilt  of  the  royal  prisoner;  and  the 

Nov  I''        lordsandcommonsunited  in  a  petition, thatspeedy 

execution  might  be  done  on  the  convict.     Eliza- 
beth, with  many  thanks  for  their  loyalty,  requested  time  to 
Nov.  U        deliberate ;  and  inquired,  if  no  exjSedient  could  be 

devised  to  secure  her  life  from  danger,  and  at  the 

same  time  vspare  her  the   necessity  of  taking  that  of  her 

kinswoman.     When  the  question  was  put,  the  members  rose 

in  their  place^^  and  pronpunced  such  an  expedient  impossi- 

Nov.  25.       ^'^*     ^^^  chancellor  and  speaker  communicated 

the  result  to  the  queen:  and  Elizabeth  returned 
this  ambiguous  answer:  ^<  If  J  should  say  that  I  meant  not 
to  grant  your  petition,  by  my  faith,  I  should  say  unto  yoa 
more  perhaps  than  I  mean.  And  if  I  should  say  that  I  mean 
to  grant  it,  I  should  tell  you  more  than  is  fit  for  you  to  knoiv. 
Thus.  I  must  deliver  to  you  an  answer  answerless."* 

•  lords'  Journals,  124^  125.  Howell,  1189—1201.  D'Ewes,  ofiO. 
Puckering^,  the  speaker,  to  indtice  her  to  mnt  the  execution,  made  use  of 
two  singular  arguments.  1.  Those  who  had  sig-ned  the  association  were 
bound,  by  their  oath,  to  kill  the  queen  of  ScoU.  If  they  should  do  it 
without  license,  they  would  incur  the  indignation  of  her  majesty:  if  they 
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The  uDwelcome  task  of  announcine  these  oc* 
currenees  to  Mary,  wa«  impOaed  on  lord  Buck-    j'"^"^®*^ 
hurst.     In  the  company  of  Beat,  secretary  to  the    nbunced'to 
council,  and  of  Pawlet  her  keeper,  he  iaformed    Biaiy. 
her  of  the  judgment  of  the  commissioners,  the       noy.  32. 
ratification  of  it  by  parliament,  and  the  petition  of 
the  two  houses;  bade  her  not  to  look  for  mercy,  for  her  at- 
tachment to  the  catholic  faith  rendered  her  life  incompatible 
with  the  security  of  the  reformed  worship;  and  offered  her 
the  aid  of  a  bishop  or  dean  of  the  established  church  to  pre* 
pare  her  for  death.     She  replied,  that  the  judgment  was 
unjust,  as  she  had  never  conspired  the  murder,  nor  sought  the 
leaist  injury  to. the  person  of  her  English  sister:  that  the  real 
crime  was  her  religion,  a  crime  for  which  she  should  be  proud 
to  shed  her  blood;  and  that  she  wanted  not  the  aid  of  re- 
formed clergymen,  but  begged,  in  the  name  of  Christ,  that 
•he  might  have  the  services  of  her  own  almoner,  who  was, 
she  knew,  in  the  house,  though  he  had  been  hitherto  excluded 
from  her  presence.     This  request  was  granted, 
but  only  for  a  short  time,  during  which  she  wrote      ^^'  ^ 
two  important  letters,  one  to  the  archbishop  of 
Glasgow,  the  other  to  the  pope.     Both  were  preserved  by 
her  servants,  and  faithfully  delivered  after  her  death.* 

The  judgment  of  the  commissioners  had  been 
proclaimed  by  sound  of  trumpet  in  London.  The    ^^i^J  "" 
bells  tolled  for  twenty-four  hours:  bonfires  blaz-    EEzabe^. 
ed  in  the  streets;  and  the  citizens  appeared  in-      ^^^  ^ 
toxicated  with  joy.     This  intelligence  awakened 

did  not  do  it,  they  would  be  perjured,  and  incur  the  indignation  of  God. 
2.  Not  only  the  life,  but  the  aalvatioii  of  her  majesty  was  at  stake.  She 
would  offend  God  by  sparing  the  wicked  princess,  whom  God  had  de- 
Tivered  into  her  hands  to  be  put  to  death.  She  should  beware  of  imitating 
Saul,  who  had  spared  Agag,  and  Ahab  who  had  spared  Benhadad.  D'Ewes, 
401.  Sir  James  Croft,  who  seems  to  hare  exceUed  aU  others  in  religious 
cant,  moved  that  some  earnest  and  devout  prayer  to  God,  to  incline  her 
majesty's  heart  to  grant  the  petition,  might  be  composed  and  printed,  in 
order  to  be  used  daily  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  by  its  members  in  their 
chambers  and  lodgings.    Ibid.  404. 

*  The  nez^day  Pawlet  informed  her  that,  as  she  was  now  a  woman  dead 
in  law,  she  had  no  right  to  the  insignia  of  royalty.  His  servants  having 
removed  her  canopy  of  state,  he  sate  down,  covered  himself  in  her  presence, 
and,  saying  that  a  woman  in  her  situation  could  liave  no  need  of  recreation, 
ordered  her  billiard  table  to  be  taken  away.  She  appears  to  have  felt  much 
on  this  occasion.  See  the  particulars  in  her  letter  to  the  archbishop,  (Jebb, 
ii.  292.)  in  which  she  leaves  the  vindication  of  her  character  to  her  relatives 
of  the  house  of  Guise,  who  have  been  equally  accused  with  herself  of 
seeking  the  death  of  Elizabeth.  "  Je  dis,  et  est  vray,  que  je  n'en  avois 
rien  sceu  et  n'en  croiois  rien."  Ibid.  For  her  other  letter  to  the  pope, 
see  note  (AA). 
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new  alarms  in  the  breast  of  the  unfortunate  queen.  She 
knew  that  bf  the  late  statute  tier  life  lay  at  the  merey  of 
every  member  of  the  association ;  she  recollected  thefalieof 
the  earl  of  NoKhumberland  in  tlie  Tower;  and  she  persuaded 
herself  that  it  would  be  her  lot  to  fall  by  the  hand  of  an  fta- 
Dec.  19.  sassin.  After"  many  solicitations/  she  obtaimed 
permission  to  make  her  last  requests  to  £ii»- 
beth.  They  were  three:  that  her  dead  body  might  be  eon^ 
veyed  to  France,  and  deposited  near  that  of  her  mother;  that 
her  servants  might  be  allowed  to  retain  the  small  bequests 
which  it  was  her  intention  to  make  them;  and  that  she  might 
not  be  put  to  death  in  private,  otherwise  her  enemies  woold 
say  of  her,  as  they  had  said  of  others^  that  despair  had  indoeed 
her  to  shorten  her  days.  Throughout  the  whole  letter  she 
carefully  avoided  every  expression  which  might  be  later- 
preted  as  a  petition  for  mercy.  She  thanked  God  that  he 
had  given  her  the  courage  to  suffer  injustice  without  mur- 
muring; expressed  her  regret  that  her  papers  had  not  beat 
honestly  and  eatirely  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  Eliza- 
beth, who  would  then  have  seen  whether  the  safety  of  their 
sovereign  was  the  real  object  of  her  adversaries;  and  as  die 
was  about  to  leave  this  world,  and  was  preparing  herself  for 
a  better,  hoped  it  would  hot  be  deemed  presumption,  if  she 
reminded  her  good  sistef,  that  the  day  would  come,  when  she 
must  render  an  account  of  her  conduct  to  an  unerring  Judge, 
no  less  than  those  whom  she  had  sent  before  her.  *  To  this 
eloquent  and  affecting  letter  no  anstyer  was  returned:  perhaps 
it  never  reached  the  hands  of  the  queen. 

These  extraordinary  proceedings  had  attracted 
Elizabeth       ^^^  notice,  and  excited  the  wonder  of  the  neicb- 

ClUuCS  1116  ^ 

requestor  bouring  nations.  All  sovereigns  felt  a  common 
the  king  of  interest  in  the  fate  of  Mary;  the  kings  of  France 
France.  ai)d  Scotland,  as  more  nearly  allied  in  blood,  were 

more  eager  to  rescue  her  from  death.  1.  Though 
Henry  III.  sincerely  hated  the  house  of  Guise,  he  could  not 
see,  with  indifference,  the  head  of  a  princess,  who  had  worn 
the  crown  of  France,  fall  beneath  the  axe  of  the  executioner. 
But  the  weight  of  his  interposition  was  lightened  by  the 
knowledge  of  his  necessities:  and  the  harshness  of  a  direct 
refusal  was  eluded  by  fraud  and  cunning.  He  had  sent  Bel- 
lievre  with  instructions  to  remonstrate  in  the  most  forcible 

*  "  Ne  m^ftccusez  de  presomption,  si,  absindoiinent  ce  monde^  et  me 
preparant  pour  un  meiUeur,  je  tous  remonstre  qu'un  jour  vous  autez  k 
respondrie  dc  votrc  chaise  aiissi  bien  que  ceux,  qui  y  sont  4snvoyez  1e» 
premiers."    19  Decembre.    The  whole  letter  it  in  Jcbb,  ii.  !^5. 
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and  pointed  language.     The  ambassador  found  unusual  ob- 
stacles thrown  in  his  way.    He  was  first  delayed   .  ^^^  ^o 
Under  pretext  that  hired  assassins,  unknown  to 
him,  had  insinuated  themselves,  among  his  followers;  and 
then  an  inquiry  was  ordered,  whether  the  .plague  had  not 
made  its  appesdrance'  in  his  household.     At  last     ^^^  ^r 
he  was  introduced  to  the  queen,  who  was  seated 
on  her  throne,  and  surrounded  by- her  officers  of  state.     She 
listened  to  him  with  ipipatienee;  and  replied  in  a  long  and 
tftodied  harangue,  but  with  a  tone  of  ai^erity  and  flush  of 
eoonlenance,  which  betrayed  her  inward  emotion.     She. ex- 
aggerated the  guilt  of  Mary,  and  claimed  the  praise  of  for- 
bearanee.     She  was,  indeed,  loath  to  shed  the  blood  of  one 
to  nearly  allied  to- her;  but  she  knew  not  how  to  refuse  the 
just  prayer  of  her  people.    He  must,  therefore,  be  content 
to  wait  a  day  or  two,  and  he  should  receive  her  final  deter- 
mination.   For  more  than  a  month  Bellievre  attended  at 
court:  all  his  applications  were  fruitless;  and,  when  every 
other  excuse  had  been  exhausted,  he  was  told 
that  the  queen  would  send  an  answer  by  a  mes-       j  „% 
senger  of  her  own.*    After  his  departure,  L'Au- 
bespine,  the  resident  ambassador,  resumed  the  negociation: 
he  was  silenced  by  a  low  and  unworthy  artifice.-    An  uncerr 
tain  rumour  had  been  spread  of  a  new  plot  to  as-       j^^  g 
sassinate  Elizabeth;  and  the  ministers  informed 
L'Aubespine,  that  he  had  been  pointed  out  to  them  as  the 
author  of  the  conspiracy.     They  professed,  indeed^  to  disbe- 
lieve the  charge;  yet  his  secretary  was  imprisoned,  and  his 
despatches  were  intercepted.     He  replied  with  warmth  and 
contempt;  Henry  resented  the  insult  ofiered  to  his  repre- 
sentative; and  all  official  correspondence  through  the  ambas- 
sadors of  the  two  courts  was  interrupted.     The  object  of 
this  artifice  did  not,  however,  escape  the  French  monarch; 
he  condescended  to  despatch  another  envoy ;  but  no  repre- 
sentations, no  entreaties  could  procure  for  him  access  to  the 
queen.  At  length  Mary  perished;  tlien  apologies  were  made; 
the  charge  against  L'Aubespine  was  attributed  to  false  in- 

*  See  ft  very  Interesting'  account  from  the  Registre  de  dep^ches  de  M. 
de  yilleroy»  secretaire  d'^tat«  published  in  the  life  of  lord  Egerton,  p.  6, 
r.  When  Bellievre  told  her  that  the  king  would  resent  the  execution  of 
Mary,  she  asked,  **  Sir,  have  you  authority  from  your  sovereign  to  employ 
such  language?"  '*  Yes,  madam,  he  has  expressly  commanded  me  to  use 
it."  *•  is  your  authority  signed  with  his  own  hand?"  "It  is,  madam." 
*'  Then  I  require  you  to  testify  as  much  in  your  own  writing."  This  he 
did,  p.  7.     BeUievre's  arguments  are  in  Camden,  522 — 526. 
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formation  ;  and  both  the  ambasaador  and  hit  master  were 
loaded  with  compliments  and  praise.* 

2.  James  of  Scotland  felt  a  still  deeper  iaie- 
of  thlT  kuT^  rest  in  the  fate  of  his  mother.  He  had,  indeed, 
of  8<»t»!"^    ^^  objection  to  her  captivity — it  secured  to  him 

the  crown  without  a  riral — but  he  could  net 
brook  the  idea,  that  she  should  auffer  an  ignominious  deatk 
He  wrote  to  Elizabeth:  he  ordered  the  Scottish  residenty 
Archibald  Douglas,  to  remonstrate:  he  sent  sir  Robert  K»th, 

and  afterwards  the  master  of  Gray,  and  sir  Bo- 
Decf^io       ^^^  Melville,  to  employ  entreaties  and  tfareata 

They  suggested  that  Miury's  life  should  be  spared, 
on  condition  that  she  resigned  all  her  rights  to  her  son:  this 
would  secure  Elizabeth  ^om  the  fear  of  a  competitor,  and 
the  established  church  from  the  enmity  of  a  catholic  sueoes- 
sor.  It  was  replied,  that  after  her .  condemnation,  Mary  had 
no  rights  to  resign.  They  protested,  in  their  master's  name, 
that  be  would  be  compelled,  in  honour,  to  revenge  her  deafk 
The  menace  was  received  with  the  most  marked  conteiapi.t 
There  can  be.little  doubt  that  James  was  sincere;  but  he  em- 
ployed  men  to  negociate  in  favour  of  his  mother,  who  deem- 
ed her  death  necessary  for  their  own  safety.  Gray  publielj 
performed  the  duty  intrusted  to  him;  privately  he  whispered 
in  the  ear  of  Elizabeth,  that  ^^the  dead  cannot  bite."  On 
his  return  James  expressed  his  suspicions;  but  the  favourite 
was  able  to  persuade  the  king  of  his  innocence,  and  to  divert 
the  royal  vengeance  from  himself  to  his  accomplice,  Areht- 
bald  Dougtas4 


*  Stafford,  brother  to  the  English  ambassador  in  France,  reqaested  De 
Trappes,  secretary  to  L'Aubespine,  to  accompany  him  to  one  Moody,  s 
prisoner  for  debt.  De  Tlrappes  consented.  Moody  offered  to  kill  ^ 
queen,  if  the  ambassador  would  pay  his  debt.  De  Trappes  reprimanded 
him  for  his  presumption;  and  L'Aubesptne  immediately  pronounced  it  so 
artifice  to  defeat  the  object  of  his  negociation,  by  rending  him  suspected 
by  Elizabeth.  Compare  Camden's  narrative  (520)  and  Uie  original  ex- 
amination in  Murdin,  (578 — 583)  with  VlUeroy's  registre,  p.  7.  L'Anbes- 
pine's  despatches  were  intercepted;  but  contained  no  allusion  to  the  sop- 
posed  conspiracy.    Jebb,  ii.  324. 

f  See  Gray's  despatch,  Robertson,  ii.  App.  xiv.  She  would  not  under- 
stand their  proposal.  *'  So  the  earl  of  Leicester  answered  that  our  mean- 
ing was,  that  the  king  should  be  put  in  his  mother's  place.  Is  it  so,  the 
queen  answered,  then  I  put  myself  in  a  worse  case  than  before;  by  GodTs 
passion,  that  were  to  cut  my  own  throat,  and  for  a  dutchy,  or  an  earMome 
to  yourself,  you,  or  such  as  you,  would  cause  some  of  your  desperate  knaves 
to  kill  me.    No,  by  God,  he  shall  never  be  in  that  place.*'    IbicL 

t  See  the  despatches  in  Robertson,  ii.  App.  xiii.  xiv.  The  records  of 
the  treachery  of  Gray  and  Douglas,  are  their  own  letters.  '*  I1ie«ece>- 
sity  of  all  honest  men's  affairs  requires  that  she  were  out  of  the  way. 


»» 
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After  the  publication  of  the  aentence,  Eliza- 
beth spent  two  months  in  a  state  of  apparent  ir-    ^'^^  ^ 
resolution;  but  that  irresolution  arose,  not  from 
any  feeling  of  pity,  but  from  a  regard  to  her  own  reputation: 
and  she  was  often  heard  to  lament,  that  among  the  thousands 
who  professed  to  be  attached  to  her  as  their  sovereign,  not 
pne  would  spare  her  the  necessity  of  dipping  her  hands  in 
the  blood  of  a  sister  queen.    Preparatory  to  the  execution,  a 
precept  had  been  directed  to  certain  members  of  the  associa- 
tion: for  it  was  substituted,  a  warrant,  in  the      j^      .^ 
usaal  form,  to  the  sheriff  of  Northampton;*  and 
this  was  superseded  by  a  commission,  from  the  pen  of  Bur- 
leigh, to  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  a9  earl  marshal,  with  the 
earls  of  Kent,  Derby,  Cumberland,  and  Pern-       j^^  ^ 
broke,  as  his  assistants.    The  last  met  with  the 
queen's  approbation;  she  signed  it  at  the  end  of 
six  weeks,  and  ordered  Davison,  her  secretary,  to       ^^• 
take  it  to  the  great  seal;  adding,  with  a  smile  of 
irony,  that  on  his  way  he  might  call  on  Walsinffham,  who 
was  sick,  and  who,  she  feared,  <<  at  the  sight  of  it,  would 
die  outright"    Then  recollecting  herself,  as  it  were,  she 
said,  **  Surely  Pawlet  and  Drury,'^  (the  latter  had  been  lately 
appointed  additional  keeper  of  Mary)  <<  might  ease  me  of 
this  burden.     Do  you  and  Walsingham  sound  their  disposi- 

Uon.''t 

A  letter  was*  accordingly  forwarded  to  Pother-  ^^^ 

ingay.     It  informed  the  two  keepers,  that  the  poses  pri- 

queen  charged  them  with  lack  of  care  for  her  ser-  rate  usu- 

vice,  otherwise  they  would  long  ago  have  short-  «n»tion. 

ened  the  life  of  their  captive.     Of  her  guilt  they       ^^^'  ^- 

• 

Sept  8.  Murdin,  568.  **  This  is  a  hard  matter  to  the  king  not  to  make  any 
mediation  for  his  mother:  yet  the  matter  is  also  hard  for  you  and  me,  al« 
though  we  might  do  her  good:  for  1  know,  as  God  lives,  it  shall  be  a  staflT 
to  break  our  own  heads.  He  has  commanded  you  to  deal  veiy  instantly 
for  her:  but  if  matters  might  stand  well  between  the  queen  and  our  owii 
sovereign,  1  Care  not  if  she  were  out  of  the  way."  Lodge,  ii.  331.  "By 
God,  the  matter  is  hard  to  you  and  me  both."  Nov.  27.  Murdin,  573, 
**  Answer  ye  to  the  queen  there  and  all  my  honourable  friends,  that  they 
shall  find  me  always  constant,  and  that  in  my  negociation  I  shall  do  nothing 
but  for  their  contentment,  reserving  my  dutjt.to  my  sovereign."  Dec.  9. 
Lodge,  ii.335.  "  By  God,  I  say  this  far,  if  ever  she  (Elizabeth)  knew  me 
do  wrong,  it  was  for  that  I  entered  further  for  her  service  than  good  reasoa 
permitt^."    Dec.  25.     Murdin,  575. 

•  They  ate  in  Murdin,  574.  576. 

f  I  know  ndtwhether  Walstngham's  illness,  was  feigned  or  real:  but  afte% 
the  charge  made  %gainst  him  by  Mary  at  Fotheringay,  he  took  no  part  in 
the  proceedings  against  her,  but  retired  from  court  for  two  monthS|  and 
only  ratumed  on  the  Tuesday  after  her  death.    Egerton,  8.  . 

Vol.  VI I L  )i8 
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could  not  doubt  after  her  trial ;  and  the  oath  of 
which  they  had  taken,  Would  have  cleared  their  coQaeienecs 
before  God,  their  reputations  before  men.  Pav^iet  was  a  atcm 
and  unfeeling  bigot  He  hated  Mary,  because  she  was  a 
catholic;  he  sought  her  death,  because  he  believed  her  the 
enemy  of  his  religion.  Yet  he  was  an  honest  man^  too  id- 
telligent  to  be  the  dupe  of  such  sophistry,  and  too  resolute 
to  sacrifice  his  conscience  to  the  will  of  his  mistress.  He 
replied,  the  same  day,  that  his  goods,  living,  and  life,  were 
at  the  queen^s  service:  he  was  ready,  if  it  pleased  her,  to  for- 
feit them  the  next  morning:  but  he  would  never  make  so  foel 
a  shipwreck  of  his  conscience,  or  leave  so  great  a  blot  oq  his 
posterity,  as  to  shed  blood  without  law  or  warrant* 

Davison  little  suspected  that  he  was  destined 

DiMemblet     ^  ^  ^he  victim  of  Elizabeth's  dissimulation. 
with  Davi.      ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^.^g  ^j^^  f^^j^^^^  ^.^  ^  ^^^  ^ 

warrant  to  the  chancellor:  and  when  she  heard 
that  the  seal  was  already  affixed,  expressed  her  surprise,  and 
her  persuasion,  that  the  death  of  the  Scottish  queen  might  be 
better  accomplished  by  some  other  expedient    The  following 

day  she  repeated  the  same  language;  and  when  he 
^  '  read  to  her  the  answer  of  Pawlet,  burst  into  ex- 

pressions of  anger  and  disappointment  That  gentleman  was 
no  longer  <^  her  dear  and  faithful  Pawlet,'^  as  she  had  lately 
called  him:  he  was  now  ^<a  precise  and  dainty  fellow,^'  who, 
in  words,  would  promise  much,  in  deed,  perform  little;  one 
who,  notwithstanding  his  oath,  would  perjure  himself,  in 
order  to  throw  the  blame  from  his  own  shoulders  upon  hers. 
But  she  knew  of  others  less  scrupulous.  To  them  she  would 
apply;  and,  in  the  midst  of  these  complaints,  she  abruptly 
retired  into  her  closet. 

Davison  now  felt  alarmed.  From  the  ambiguous  language 
of  the  queen,  he  knew  not  whether  to  detain  or  to  forward 
the  warrant;  and,  to  exonerate  himself,  he  delivered  it  to  lord 

Burleigh,  from  whom  he  had  received  it  origi* 

^  '  nally.     That  nobleman  called  a  council,  in  which 

it  was  unanimously  resolved,  that  the  queen  had  done  all  that 

the  law  required  at  her  hands:  that  to  trouble  her  further  was 


•  Heame'8  Robert  of  Gloucester  673 — 676.  Dayiaon  repeatedly  re- 
quested that  these  letters  might  be  burnt,  '*  because  they  were  not  fit  to 
be  kept."  Pawlet  replied,  '*  If  I  should  say  I  have  burnt  the  papers  yoa 
wot  of,  I  cannot  tell  if  any  body  would  believe  me:  and  therttfiMa  I  reaerve 
6iem  to  be  delivered  into  your-own  hands  at  my  coming  toflHpii"  fth. 
8th.  Chalmers,  i.  447.  He  might  do  so:  but  the  letStf UH||fter  Ipi 
previously  been  entered  into  his  letter-book.  Had  this  notSHjpM  ^ 
fact  would  never  have  come  to  light.  ^^    ^ 
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needless^  dangerous,  and  unpleasant  to  her  feelings:  that  it 
was  their  duty  to  take  the  responsibility  on  themselves:  and 
that  on  these  accounts  the  warrant  should  be  despatched  im- 
mediately under  the  care  of  Beal,  the  clerk  of  the  council.* 

For  two  or  three  days  the  servants  of  Mary  j^^  ^^^ 
obaerved  with  surprise  the  frequent  arrival  of  minionen 
strangers  at  Fotheringay.  On  the  seventh  of  atFotherin- 
February,  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  was  announced;  W- 
and  his  office  of  earl  marshal  instantly  suggested 
the  fatal  object  of  his  visit  The  queen  instantly  rose  from  her 
bed^dressed  and  seated  herself  by  asmall  table,  having  previous- 
ly  arranged  her  servants,  male  and  female,  on  each  side.  The 
earl  entered  uncovered;  he  was  followed  by  the  earl  of  Kent, 
the  sheriff,  and  several  gentlemen  of  the  county;  and  Beal, 
after  a  short  preface,  read  aloud  the  warrant  for  the  execu- 
tion. Mary  listened  without  any  change  of  countenance. 
Then,  crossing  herself,  she  bade  them  welcome:  the  day,  she 
said,  which  she  had  long  desired,  had  at  last  arrived:  she  had 
languished  in  prison  near  twenty  years,  useless  to  others,  and 
a  burden  to  herself:  nor  could  she  conceive  a  termination  to 
aueh  a  life  more  happy,  or  more  honourable,  than  to  shed  her 
blood  for  her  religion.  She  next  enumerated  the  wrongs 
which  she  had  suffered,  the  offers  which  she  had  made,  and 
the  artifices  and  frauds  employed  by  her  enemies;  and  in  con- 
clusion, placing  her  hand  on  a  testament  which  lay  on  the 
table,  <'  As  for  the  death  of  the  queen  your  sovereign,"  said 
she,  ^  I  call  God  to  witness  that  I  never  imagined  it,  never 
sought  it,  nor  ever  consented  to  it." 

''  That  book,"  exclaimed  the  earl  of  Kent,  is    ^ 
a  popish  testament,  and  of  course  the  oath  is  of  no     makes 
value."    ^<It  is  a  catholic  testament,"  rejoined    oath  of 
the  queen,  **  on  that  account  I  prize  it  the  more:    ^^^  *""®" 
and,  therefore,  according  to  your  own  reasoning,    ""^^* 
you  ought  to  judge  my  oath  the  more  satisfactory."  The  earl, 
in  return,  exnorted  her  to  abandon  all  papistical  superstition, 
to  save  her  soul  by  embracing  the  true  faith,  and  to  accept  the 
spiritual  services  of  the  dean  of  Peterborough,  a  learned  di- 
vine, appointed  by  the  queen.     But  Mary  replied,  that  she 
was,  perhaps,  better  versed  in  controversy  than  he  thought : 
she  had  read  much^  and  had  attended  to  the  most  learned  of 

*  See  DaviftoH's  answers  to  the  commissioners  in  Strype,  iii.  375,  His 
apologies  in-  Bobertson,  ii.  App.  xix.  and  Whitaker,  iii.  544.  Also  Cam- 
<len,%5.  If  T  can  understand  Burleigh's  short  notes  in  Strype,  iii.  App. 
143»  Leicester  tirfbioied  the  council,  that  it  was  the  queen's  pleasure  they 
should^ looeodi  but,  at  the  same  time,  should  conceal  the  particulars  from 
her. 
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place  in  front  of  the  altar :  they  knelt  down  and  prayed  behiad 
her.* 

Id  the  midst  of  the  great  hall  of  the  castle  bad  been  niaed 
a  scaffold,  covered  with  black  serge,  and  surrounded  with  a 
low  railing.  About  seven  the  doors  were  thrown  open:  the 
gentlemen  of  the  county  entered  with  their  attendants;  aad 
Pawlet's  guard  augmented  the  number  to  between  one  hiu^ 
dred-and-nfty  and  two  hundred  spectators.  Before  eight  a 
message  was  sent  to  the  queen,  who  replied  that  she  woaU 
be  ready  in  half  an  hour.  At  that  time,  Andrews,  the  sheri^ 
entered  the  oratory:  Mary  arose,  taking  the  crucifix  from  the 
altar  in  her  right,  and  carrying  her  prayer  book  in  her  left 
hand.  Her  servants  were  forbidden  to  follow:  they  insisted; 
but  the  queen  bade  them  to  be  content,  and  turning,  gave 
them  her  blessing.  They  received  it  on  their  knees,  some 
kissing  her  hands,  others  her  mantle.  The  door  closed:  and 
the  burst  of  lamentation  from  those  within  resounded  through 
the  hall. 

Mary  was  now  joined  by  the  earls  and  her 
^^^^  'th    ^^^P®'*^'  ^^^  descending  the  staircase,,  found  at 
M^Tille.        ^^  ^^^^  Melville,  the  steward  of  her  household, 
who  for  several  weeks  had  been  excluded  from 
her  presence.    This  old  and  faithful  servant  threw  himself  oo 
his  knees,  and  wringing  his  hands  exclaimed,  ^^  Ah,  madam, 
unhappy  me!  was  ever  a  man  ou  earth  the  bearer  of  such 
sorrow  as  I  shall  be,  when  I  report  that  my  good  and  g|ca* 
cious  queen,  and  mistress  was  beheaded  in  England  !^'  Here 
his  grief  impeded  his  utterance:  and  Mary  replied:  ^Good 
Melville,  cease  to  lament:  thou  hast  rather  cause  to  joy  than 
mourn:  for  thou  shalt  see  the  end  of  Mary  Stuart's  troubles. 
Enow  that  this  world  is  but  vanity,  subject  to  more  sorrow 
than  an  ocean  of  tears  can  bewail.     But  I  pray  thee  reporti 
that  I  die  a  true  woman  to  my  religion,  to  Scotland,  and  to 
France.     May  God  forgive  them  that  have  long  thirsted  for 
my  blood,  as  the  hart  doth  for  the  brooks  of  water.     O  God, 
thou  art  the  author  of  truth,  and  truth  itself.     Thou  knowest 
the  inward  chambers  of  my  thoughts;  and  that  I  always  wish- 
ed the  union  of  England  and  Scotland.     Commend  me  to  my 
son;  and  tell  him  that  I  have  done  nothing  prejudicial  to  the 
dignity  or  independence  of  his  crown,  or  favourable  to  the 
pretended  superiority  of  our  enemies."     Then  bursting  into 

*  Conn,  in  his  life  of  Mary,  says,  that  at  this  time,  she  coronumicated  her- 
■elf  in  virtue  of  an  indult  from  Pius  V.  Jcbb,  ii.  45.  This,  from  her  letter 
to  the  pontiff,  is  plainly  a  mistake. 
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tcMTB,  she  said,  ^*  Good  Melville,  farewell/'  and  kissing  him, 
^  once  again,  good  Melville,  farewell,  and  pray  for  thy  mis- 
tress and  queen.''  It  was  remarked  as  something  extraordi- 
nary, that  this  was  the  first  time  in  her  life,  that  she  had  ever 
been  known  to  address  a  person  by  the  pronoun  thou. 

Drying  u b  her  tears^  she  turned  from  Melville,  gj^^  ^^^ 
and  made  her  last  request,  that  her  servants  nundsthat 
might  be  present  at  her  death.  But  the  earl  of  herter?inti 
Kent  objected  that  they  would  be  troublesome  ^■^"**" 
by  their  grief  and  lamentations,  might  practise 
*8ome  superstitious  trumpery,  perhaps  might  dip  their  hand- 
kerchiefs in  her  grace's  blood.  *'My  lords,''  said  Mary, 
'<  I  will  nve  my  word  for  them.  They  shall  deserve  no 
blame.  Certainly  your  mistress,  being  a  maiden  queen,  will 
vouchsafe,  in  regard  of  womanhood,  that  I  have  some  of  my 
own  women  about  me  at  my  death."  Receiving  no  answer, 
she  continued,  *'  You  might,  I  think,  mnt  me  a  far  greater 
courtesy,  were  I  a  woman  of  lesser  calling  than  the  queen  of 
Scots."  Still  they  were  silent:  when  she  asked  with  vehe- 
mence, **  Am  I  not  the  cousin  to  your  queen,  a  descendant 
of  the  blood  royal  of  Henry  VIL,  a. married  queen  of  France, 
and  the  anointed  queen  of  Scotland  ?"  At  these  words  the 
fanaticism  of  the  earl  of  Kent  began  to  yield;  and  it  was  re- 
solved to  admit  four  of  her  men  and  two  of  her  women  ser- 
vants. She  selected  her  steward,  physician,  apothecary  and 
surgeon,  with  her  maids,  Kennedy  and  Curie. 

The  procession  now  set  forward.    It  was  head-    „  .     ^ 
ed  by  the  sheriff  and  his  officers:  next  followed    ^^^ 
Pawlet  and  Drury,  and  the  earls  of  Shrewsbury  ' 
and  Kent:  and  lastly  came  the  Scottish  queen  with  Melville 
bearing  her  train.     She  wore  the  richest  of  her  dresses:  that 
which  was  appropriate  to  the  rank  of  a  queen  dowager.*  Her 
step  waH  firm,  and  her  countenance  cheerful.     She  bore  with- 
out shrinking  the  gaze  of  the  spectators,  and  the  sight  of  the 
scaffold,  the  block,  and  the  executioner;  and  advanced  into 

*  It  is  thus  described:  Her  head  dress  was  of  fine  lawn,  edged  with  bone 
lace,  with  a  veil  of  the  same,  thrown  back  and  reaching  to  the  ground.  She 
wore  a  mantle  of  black  printed  satin,  lined  with  black  taffeta  and  faced  with 
sables,  with  a  long  train,  and  sleeves  hanging  to  the  ground.  The  buttons 
were  of  jet  in  the  form  of  acorns,  and  set  round  with  pearls;  the  collar  i 
ritalienne. — Her  purpoint  was  of  black  figured  satin,  and  under  it  a  bodice, 
unlaced  on  the  back,  of  crimson  satin,  wiUi  the  skirt  of  crimson  velvet.  A 
pomander  cluua  with  a  cross  oC  gold  was  suspended  from  her  neck,  a  pair 
of  beads  from  her  wnist.  The  executioner  claimed  all  these  articles  as  hb 
right,  but  was  compelled  to  surrender  them  for  a  sum  of  money.  This  ac- 
count of  her  dress  is  taken  fr-om  Jebb,  ii.  307.  640.  and  It  W.'s  narrative  in 
the  prefacelo  Hearne's  Camden,  cxvi.  compared  with  a  MS.  copy. 
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the  hall  with  that  grace  and  majesty,  which  ahe  lad  ao  oAea 
displayed  io  her  happier  days,  and  id  the  palace  of  her  falhersL 
To  aid  her,  as  she  mounted  the  scaffold,  Pawld  <i&red  his 
arm.  ^'  I  thank  you,  sir,"  said  Mary,  ^*  it  is  the  lajl  tras- 
ble  I  shall  give  you,  and  the  most  acceptable  senrioe  yoQ  have 
ever  rendered  m«." 

addreM-  The  queen  seated  herself  on  a  stool  inrhieh  im 
^  by  Uie  prepared  for  her.  On  her  risht  stood  the  two 
dean  of  earls,  on  the  left  the  sheriff  and  Beat  the  clerk  of 
Peterbo-  i\^^  council,  in  front  the  executioner  from  tke 
^^^f^'  Tower,  in  a  suit  of  black  velvet,  with  his  aaasi-' 

ant  also  clad  in  black.*  The  warrant  was  read,  and  Mary  ii 
an  audible  voice  addressed  the  assembly.  She  would  hate 
them  recoUect,  she  said,  that  she  was  a  sovereign  priaeesi^ 
not  subject  to  the  parliament  of  England,  but  brought  there 
to  suffer  by  injustice  and  violence.  She,  however,  thanked 
her  God  that  he  had  given  her  this  opportunity  of  puUidy 
professing  her  religion,  and  of  declaring,  as  she  had  ofleo  be- 
fore declared,  that  she  had  never  imagined,  nor  compasied, 
nor  consented  to,  the  death  of  the  English  queen,  nor  ever 
sought  the  least  harm  to  her  person.  After  her  death  many 
things,  which  were  then  buried  in  darkness,  would  come  ta 
light  But  she  pardoned  from  her  heart  all  her  enemies,  aar 
should  her  tongue  ulter  that  which  might  turn  to  their  pre> 
judice.  Here  she  was  interrupted  by  Dr.  Fletcher,  deao  of 
Peterborough,  who  having  caught  her  eye,  began  to  preach, 
and  under  the  cover,  perhaps  through  motives  of  zeal,  coo- 
trived  to  insult  the  feelings  of  the  unfortunate  sufferer.  He 
told  her  that  his  mistress,  though  compelled  to  execute  jus- 
tice on  her  body,  was  careful  of  the  welfare  of  her  soul:  that 
she  had  sent  him  to  bring  her  to  the  true  fold  of  Christ,*  out  ef 
the  communion  of  that  church,  in  which  if  she  remained,  she 
must  be  damned:  that  she  might  yet  find  mercy  before  Gvod, 
if  she  would  repent  of  her  wickedness,  acknowledge  the  jus- 
tice  of  her  punishment,  and  profess  her  gratitude  for  the  (a- 
vours  which  she  had  received  from  Elizabeth.  Mary  repeat- 
edly desired  him  not  to  trouble  himself  and  her.  He  persist- 
ed: she  turned  aside.  He  made  the  circuit  of  the  scaffold, 
and  again  addressed  her  in  front  An  end  was  put  to  this 
extraordinary  scene  by  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  who  ordered 
him  to  pray.  His  prayer  was  the  echo  of  his  sermon:  but 
Mary  heard  him  not  She  was  employed  at  the  time  in  her 
devotions,  repeating  with  a  loud  voice,  and  in  the  Latin  Ian* 

*  E^erton,  8. 
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guage^  long  passages  from  the'book  of  psalms.*  When  he  had 
done,  she  prayed  in  English  for  Christ's  afflicted  church,  for 
ber  son  James,  and  for  queen  Elizabeth.  At  the  conclusion, 
holding  Up  the  crucifix,  she  exclaimed,  ^'Ad  thy  arms,  0 
God,  were  stretched  out  upon  the  cross,  so  receive  me  into 
the  arms  of  thy  mercy,  and  forgive  me  my  sins.*'  "  Madam," 
said  the  earl  of  Kent,  ^  you  had  better  leave  such  popish  trum- 
peries, and  bear  him  in  your  heart.''  She  replied,  <^  I  can- 
not hold  in  my  hand  the  representation  of  his  sufferings,  but 
I  must  at  the  same  time  bear  him  in  my  heart.  *' 

When  her  maids,  bathed  in  tears,  began  to  dis- 
robe their  mistress,  the  executioners,  fearing  to    j^"^.  ^^" 
lose  their  usual  perquisites,   hastily  interfered. 
The  queen  remon'strated;  but  instantly  submitted  to  their 
rudeness,  observing  to  the  earls  with  a  smile,  that  she  was 
not  accustomed  to  employ  such  grooms,  or  to  undress  in  the 
presence  of  so  numerous  a  company.     Her  servants,  at  the 
sight  of  their  sovereign  in  this  lamentable  state,  could  not 
suppress  their  feelings:  but  Mary,  putting  her  finger  to  her 
lips,  commanded  silence,  gave  them  her  blessing,  and  soli- 
cited their  prayers.     She  then  seated  herself  again.     Ken- 
nedy taking  a  handkerchief  edged  with  gold,  pinned  it  over 
her  eyes:  the  executioners,  holding  her  by  the  arms,  led  her 
to  the  block;  and  the  queeq,  kneeling  down,  said  repeatedly, 
with  a  firm  voice,  "  Into  thy  hands,  0  Lord,  I  commend  my 
spirit."     But  the  sobs  and  groans  of  the  spectators  discon- 
certed the  headsman.     He  trembled,  missed  his  aim,  and 
inflicted  a  deep  wound  in  the  lower  part-of  the  skull.     The 
queen  remained  motionless:  and  at  the  third  stroke  her  head 
was  severed  from  the  body.     When  the  executioner  held  it 
up,  the  muscles  of  the  face  were  so  strongly  convulsed,  that 
the  features  could  not  be  recognised.     He  cried  as  usual, 
*<  Ood  save  queen  Elizabeth." 

**  So  perish  all  her  enemies!"  subjoined  the  dean  of  Peter- 
borough. 

^^  So  perish  all  the  enemies  of  the  gospel!"  exclaimed,  in  a 
still  louder  tone,  the  fanatical  earl  of  Kent. 

Not  a  voice  was  heard  to  cry  amen.     Party  feeling  was 
absorbed  in  admiration  and  pity.T 

•  These  passages  were  from  psalms  31.  51.  91.  as  they  are  numbered  in 
the  reformed  bibles. 

t  We  have  several  interesting  accounts  of  the  execution  of  the  Scottish 
queen  by  eye-witnesses;  one,  the  official  despatch,  by  ihe  earl  of  Shrews, 
bury,  which  has  been  published  by  Hobertson,  (ii.  App.  xviii.)  another  by 
U.  W.  for  the  use  of  I^ord  Burleigh,  published  by  llearne  in  the  preface  to 
Jiis  Camden,  cxvi.  and  by  C  Howard,  esq.  in  his  anecdotes  (»f  the  Howard 
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Before  the  execution  of  Mary,  Elizabeth  had 
V'***™"^*:  balanced  between  the  fear  of  infamy  and  the 
zabeSi.     '     gratification  of  revenge.    The  blow  had  now 

struck:  her  revenge  was  gratified;  and  it  ~ 
her  object  to  escape  the  infamy,  under  the  shelter  of  pee- 
tended  ienorance.  The  reader  will  recollect  that  DavisoD, 
instead  of  despatching  the  warrant  immediately  after  it  had 
been  signed,  retained  it  till  the  following  morning.  Of  this 
he  had  apprized  the  queen,  but  she  was  careful  not  to  iterate 
the  order:  she  even  sufiered  six  days  to  elapse  without  any 
mention  of  the  warrant:  and  when  its  execution  was  at  last 
announced,  she  affected  the  utmost  surprise:  she  swore  that 
she  thought  it  still  in  the  possession  of  Davison:  she  bent 
into  tears  and  lamentations;  and  when  the  tumult  of  her  grief 
was  allowed  to  subside,  indulged  herself  in  threats  of  ven- 
geance against  the  ministers  who  had  abused  her  confidenee, 
had  usurped  her  authority,  and  without  her  knowledj^  or 
consent,  had  put  to  death  her  good  sister  the  Scottish  queen. 
This  dissimulation  might  perhaps  blind  the  eyes  of  the  mul- 
titude; but  her  secret  proposal  to  Pawlet  only  a  few  days 
before,  must  prove  that,  if  she  grieved  at  all,  it  was  not  be- 
cause Mary  had  sufiered,  but  because  she  had  suffered  pub- 
licly in  virtue  of  a  warrant  under  the  sign  manual. 

Several  days,  however,  elapsed  before  her  grief,  whether 

real  or  pretended,  was  made  manifest     Either  the  queen  was 

kept  in  ignorance  of  what  every  other  person  knew,  or  with 

her  usual  irresolution,  hesitated  whether  to  avow  the  deed, 

Feb  9        ^^  ^^  throw  the  blame  on  her  counsellors.     On 

the  morning  after  the  execution,  at  an  early  hoiv, 
a  despatch  arrived  from  lord  Shrewsbury.*  Elizabeth  took 
her  usual  airing;  and  after  her  return  entertained  herself  in 

family,  36—66.  and  a  third,  still  more  circumstantial,  by  one  of  the  sefvanti 
of  Ma^,  in  Jebb,  ii.  611— -641.  The  dead  body  was  embalmed  the  saaie 
day«  in  the  presence,  of  Pawlet  and  the  sheriff,  by  a  physician  from  Staia- 
fonJ,  and  the  surgeon  of  the  village.  It  was  afterwards  enclosed  in  lead, 
and  kept  in  the  same  room  for  six  months,  till  the  first  of  August,  when 
Elizabeth  ordered  it  to  be  interred  with  royal  pomp  in  the  abbey  chnrck 
crf'Peteiborough.  The  servants  of  Maty  had  during  all  this  time  been  con- 
fined close  prisoners  at  Fotheringay.  They  were  now  dismissed:  and  the 
natives  of  France  repaired  to  London  on  their  way  to  their  own  countir, 
but  were  detained  there  during  a  fortnight,  that  Nau,  who  had  hithoio 
remained  for  security  in  M^alsingham's  house,  might  have  leisure  to  tell  his 
own  tale,  or  perhaps  the  tale  suggested  by  the  secretaiy,  in  the  French 
court  After  Mary's  body  had  rested  twenty-five  years  at  Peterborough,  it 
was  transferred  to  Westminster  by  order  of  James,  Oct.  11,  1612.  See 
Jebb,  ii.  641.  649 — 661.    Heame's  Camden,  clzx, — clxxv. 

*  There  is  an  abstract  of  it  in  Jebb,  ii.  64 1{  the  whole  is  published  in 
Robertson,  ii.  App.  xvii. 
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the  company  of  don  Antonio,  the  pretender  to  the  crown  of 
Portugal.     By  noon  the  report  was  spread  through  the  city: 
the  bells  announced  the  joyful  intelligence;  and  numerous 
bonfires  illuminated  the  darkness  of  the  night.     Four  days, 
however,  were  employed  in  secret  consultation,  before  the 
result  was  made  public.     On  Monday  the  minis-       «  «   ^. 
ters  were  disgraced,  and  Davison  was  committed       «  w  «« 
to  the  Tower:  on  Tuesday,  Walsingham,  who  had         ^  ' 
been  for  two  months  absent,  returned  to  court:       p^^^  ^^ 
and  the  next  day  Elizabeth  sending  for  Roger, 
groom  of  the  chamber  to  the  French  kine,  desired  him  to 
assure  his  sovereign  of  her  regret  for  the  death  of  the  Scot- 
tish queen,  of  her  ignorance  of  the  despatch  of  the  warrant, 
and  of  her  resolution  to  punish  the  presumption  of  her  minis- 
ters.   To  account  for  so  late  a  communication,  it  was  reported, 
that  the  council  had  concealed  the  death  of  Mary  from  the 
queen,  who  first  learned  that  event  from  a  casual  conversation 
with  a  lady  of  the  court '^ 

Elizabeth  now  attempted  to  prove  the  since- 
rity of  her  regret  by  the  execution  of  her  threats,     w^^  P"'^- 
She  suspended  the  obnoxious  ministers  from  their    ^*  ^ 
o£Bces,  and  ordered  them  to  answer  in  the  star-    secretary. 
chamber,  for  their  contempt  of  her  authority. 
But  her  anger  was  gradually  appeased.     In  all  humility  they 
acknowledged  their  offence,  pleaded  the  loyalty  of  their  in- 
tentions, and  submitted  to  her  pleasure.     One  after  another, 
all,  with  the  exception  of  Davison,  were  restored  to  ofiice  and 
favour,  t    He  had  earned  this  distinction  by  his  constant  re- 
luctance to  unite  with  his  colleagues  in  their  persecution  of 
Mary.    He  had  declined  to  subscribe  ^^  the  association,''  even 
at  the  request  of  the  queen:  he  had  eluded  the  task  of  ex- 
amining Babington  and  his  associates  in  the  Tower:  he  had 
absented  himself,  though  named  in  the  commission,  from  the 
trial  at  Fotheringay;  and  had  afterwards  refused  to  sign,  as 
the  other  absent  commissioners  had  signed,  the      ^     .  .^ 
condemnation  of  the  Scottish  queen.     To  add  to 
his  demerits,  in  answer  to  the  questions  put  to  him  in  prison, 


*  See  a  very  interesting  letter  from  L'Aubespine  to  Heniy  III.  dated 
Feb.  27,  N.  S.  in  Egerton,  7—9,  and  Camden,  539. 

t  We  have  several  letters  from  Burleigh  to  Elizabeth,  during  his  tempo- 
raiy  disgrace.  Instead  of  vindicating  himself,  he  submits  to  her  will,  and 
seeks  to  pacify  her  with  texts  of  scripture.  In  March  he  was  called  to  the 
council  to  deliberate  on  the  affairs  of  Holland:  and  the  queen  took  the  op- 
portunity to  «lmrge  him  with  his  offence,  ller  violence  was  such,  that  he 
hastened  home,  and  wrote  her  a  most  humble  and  desponding  letter.  See 
Strypc,  iii,  371.     App.  144—146. 
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lie  did  not  imitate  the  humility  of  his  colleagues,  but  Id  de- 
fending himself,  indirectly  charged  the  queen  with  falsehood^ 
and  alluded  in  obscure  terms  to  her  message  to  Pawlet*    la 
court,  however,  he  acted  with  more  reserve  than  prudence. 
To  the  invectives  of  the  crown  lawyers  he  replied,  that  to 
acknowledge  the  offence  would  be  to  tarnish  his  own  reputa- 
tion, to  contend  with  his  sovereign  would  be  to  transgren 
the  duty  of  a  subject:  he  would  only  say,  that  he  had  acted 
under  the  persuasion  that  he  was' obeying  the  queen's  com* 
mands,  and  for  the  rest  would  throw  himself  on  her  mercy. 
He  was  condemned  in  a  fine  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  and  to 
be  imprisoned  during  the  royal  pleasure.  The  treasury  seised 
all  his  property:  and  the  queen,  though  she  lived  seventeen 
years  longer,  would  never  restore  him  to  favour.     She  was 
deaf  to  his  repeated  petitions:  even  the  young  earl  of  Essex, 
in  the  Zenith  of  his  influence,  prayed  for  Davison  in  vain^t 
Perhaps  she  thought  by  this  severity  to  convince  the  world, 
that  she  did  not  dissemble:  certainly  she  effected  one  import- 
ant object:  she  closed  the  mouth  of  her  prisoner,  whom  the 
spirit  of  resentment,  or  the  hope  of  vindicating  his  innocence, 
might  have  urged  to  reveal  the  secret  history  of  the  proceed- 
ings against  Mary,  and  the  unworthy  artifices  and  guilty  de* 
signs  of  his  sovereign. 

It  may  appear  surprising;  but  a  full  month 
Appeases  ejgpsed  before  the  king  of  Scotland  received  any 
March  8.  certain  intelligence  of  the  execution  of  his  mother. 
At  the  news  he  burst  into  tears:  he  talked  of  no- 
thing but  vengeance:  the  people  shared  the  resentment  of  the 
king;  and  the  estates  offered  to  risk  their  lives  and  fortunes 
in  the  national  quarrel.  Robert  Carey,  son  to  lord  Hunsdon, 
who  arrived  with  a  letter  from  Elizabeth,  would  have  fallcD 

*  1.  In  his  examination  to  the  question,  Did  not  her  majesft}'  gire  it  in 
commandment  to  you  to  keep  the  warrant  secret,  and  not  utter  it  to  unj 
oae?  he  answers,  that  she  gave  it  to  him  without  any  such  commandment, 
which  he  afHrmeth  as  in  the  presence  of  God.  2.  Did  she  command  yoii 
to  pass  it  to  the  g^eat  seal? — He  answers  afRrraatively,  and  mentions  such 
circumstances  as  he  trusts  will  bring  that  commandment  to  herrecollectioii. 
3.  Did  she  not,  after  it  had  passed  the  seal,  command  you,  on  your  life,  not 
to  let  it  go  out  of  your  hand?  In  answer  he  protesteth  before  God,  that 
he  neither  remembereth,  nor  received,  any  such  command.  4.  Did  she 
ever  command  you  to  deliver  it  \o  any  body?  As  she  did  not  expressly 
command  him  to  deliver  it,  so  did  he  never  understand  her  meaning  to  be 
other,  than  to  have  it  proceeded  in.  5.  Did  she  not  six  or  seven  days  after- 
Wards  tell  you,  she  had  a  better  way  to  proceed  therein  ?  He  replies,  **  On 
the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Fawlet,  upon  such  cause  as  she  best  knowetk, 
she  uttered  such  a  speech  as  that  *  she  could  have  matters  otherwise  done,' 
the  particulars  whereof  F  leave  to  her  best  remembrance.*^  Slrypc,  iu.375. 

t  Cabala,  229—232.     Camden,  540—545. 
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fc  victim  to  the  fury  of  the  Scots,  had  not  Jdmes  sent  him  z.^ 
guard  for  his  protection.^    The  queen  in  her  letter  assured 
tho  young  monarch,  that  the  death  of  Mary  was  not  owing  to 
her:  that  the  ministers  who  ordered  it  without  her  knowleage, 
should  be  severely  punished:  that  she  would  be  to  him  in  uie 
place  of  his  mother,  whose  condemnation  should  prove  no 
prejudice  to  his  rights  and  expectations.    Elizabetfi's  parti- 
sans in  the  Scottish  court  supported  her  cause.  They  admon- 
ished James  to  recollect  that  he  was  now  the  next  heir  to  the 
English  crown:  let  him  not  forfeit  thstt  splendid  inheritance 
by  •offending  a  princess,  who  alone  could  remove  him  from 
it:  nor  rely  on  the  uncertain  friendship  of  the  foreign  powers, 
who;  while  they  pretended  to  seek  his  honour,  sought  in 
reality  nothing  but  their  own  interest     His  indignation  gra- 
dually evaporated:  the  cry  of  vengeance  was  subdued  by  the 
suggestions  of  prudence;  and  the  ease  with  which  he  acqui- 
esced, provoked  a  suspicion  in  some,  that  if  James  felt  for 
Mary  as  his  mother,  he  also  rejoiced  at  her  death,  as  at  the 
removal  of  a  rival.t 

The  revenge  of  Henry  HI.  was  equally  harno- 
less.     A  sense  of  honour  had  compelled  him  to    ^^^  ^^^ 
forewarn  Elizabeth,  that  he  should  consider  the    France. 
execution  of  a  queen  dowager  of  France  as  an  in- 
sult offered  to  the  French  crown.     But  amidst  the  civil  wars 
in  which  he  was  engaged,  he  was  in  no  conditipn  to  execute 
this  menace:  nor  could  he  indeed  view  with  dissatisfaction 
an  event,  which  detracted  something  from  the  importance  of 
the  man  whom  he  most  hated,  the  duke  of  Guise.     Now 
that  the  head  of  Mary  had  fallen,  it  became  the  object  of 
the  two  powers  to  renew  their  former  relations  of  amity. 
The  chief  obstacle  arose  from  the  pretended  conspiracy  to 
murder  the  queen,  attributed   to   the   French  ambassador. 
Elizabeth  was  the  first  to  yield.     She  assured       ^     ^9 
L'Aubespine  that  she  never  gave  any  credit  to 
the  report;  that  she  had  always  thought  highly  of  his  honour 
and  integrity;  and  that  his  late  behaviour  had  raised  him  still 
more  in  her  esteem.    After  his  audience  with  the  queen,  he 
was  addressed,  in  presence  of  the  whole  court,  by  each  of 
the  ministers  in  rotation.  Beginning  with  the  earl  of  Leices- 
ter, they  assured  him  of  their  respect  and  friendship;  of  their 
sorrow  for  the  late  charge,  of  which  they  acknowledged  him 
to  be  innocent;  and  of  their  desire  that  all  cause  of  disscntion 

•  Carey's  memnirs,  13. 

t  Canjden,  459.  446—450,    Courcellcs'  despatches,  CoUon  MS 9.  Cal.  1. 
»x.  233.    Strypc,  iii.  377. 
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might  be  buried  in  oblivion.  With  this  force  (for  so  the 
ambassador  calls  it)  ended  the  quarrel  between  the  two 
crowns:*  and  the  death  of  Mary  was  left  unrevenged  by 
those  whom  it  chiefly  concerned;  her  son  the  king  of  Scot- 
land^  and  her  brother-in-law  the  king  of  France. 

*  See  a  most  interesting  despatch  from  L'Aubespine,  in  Efpetton  9,  IOl 
After  a  public  apology  to  the  ambassador,  Elizabeth  took  him  by  tiie  band. 
and  led  him  into  a  corner  of  the  room;  where  she  told  him  that  snce  tfaca' 
last  interview,  the  greatest  of  all  calamities  had  befallen  her  in  the  death  of 
the  queen  of  Scots.  Of  that  death  she  swore,  with  abundance  of  oaths, 
that  she  was  innocent.  She  had  determined  never  to  execute  the  vip- 
rant,  except  in  case  of  invasion  or  rebellion.  Four  of  her  coancil — they 
were  then  in  the  room — had  played  her  a  trick,  which  she  should  never 
forget.  They  had  grown  old  in  her  service,  and  had  acted  from  the  be^ 
motives,  or  by  G —  they  should  have  lost  their  heads.  Bat  that  wfaicli 
troubled  her  most,  was  the  displeasure  of  the  king  of  France,  wboniL  ^ 
honoured  above  :ill  men;  whose  interest  she  preferred  to  her  own;  and 
whom  she  was  ready  to  supply  with  men,  money,  ships,  and  German  mer- 
cenaries, against  his  enemies.  L'Aubespine  hsid  previously  resolved  to 
make  no  remark  on  the  death  of  Mary:  but  he  took  occasion  of  the  hst 
words,  tp  express  a  wish,  that  the  queen  would  show  her  esteem  of  his 
master  by  her  deeds.  To  send  men  and  ammunition  to  those  who  were  la 
arms  against  him,  to  hire  Germans  to  fight  their  battles,  to  capture  Fren^ 
ships,  and  to  treat  a  French  ambassador  for  four  months  as  she  had  treated 
him  were  not  convincing  proofs  of  friendship  and  esteem.  She  replied, 
that  she  had  nothing  against  Henry,  but  had  aided  the  king  of  Navane 
ag^nst  the  duke  of  Guise.  He  asked  whether  to  do  even  that  withoot 
the  consent  of  Henry,  were  not  to  do  in  a  foreign  realm,  what  she  would 
suffer  no  foreign  prince  to  do  in  hers?  He  has  not  mentioned  her  answer, 
but  adds  that  she  talked  incessantly  for  three  hours.    Ibid. 
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MARITIME    AND      PIRATICAL     EXPEDITIONS— HAWKINS-rDnAKE—- 

CAVENDISH DISCONTENT  OF  THE  HOLLANDERS— LOSS  OF  SLUYS 

RETURN  OF  LEICESTER-^HATTON    MADE    OHANOELLOR- PRE- 
PARATIONS    OF     PHILIP OF     ELIZABETH THE    ARMADA    SAILS- 

FROM     LISBON ENTERS     THE     CHANNEL IS     DISPERSEI>^ANI> 

COMPELLED  TO  RETURN  BY  THE  NORTH  OF  SCOTLAND MAG- 
NANIMITY OF  PHILIP— ELIZABETH  VISITS  THE  ARMY  AT  TILBURV 
LEICESTER  DIES HIS  CHARACTER. 

That  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise,  which 
had  been  awakened  under  Mary,  seemed  to  per-  Commer- 
vade  and  animate  every  description  of  men  dur-  prise."*^'" 
ing  the  reign  of  Eh'zabeth.  For  the  extension  of 
trade,  and  the  discovery  of  unknown  lands,  associations  vyere 
formed,  companies  were  incorporated,  expeditions  were  plan- 
ned, and  the  prospect  of  immense  profit,  which,  though  al- 
ways anticipated,  was  seldom  realized,  seduced  many  to  sa- 
crifice their  whole  fortunes,  prevailed  even  on  the  ministers, 
the  nobility,  and  the  queen  herself^to  risk  considerable  sums, 
in  these  hazardous  undertakings.  The  agents  of  the  Russia 
company  laboured  to  penetrate  through  MuscoVy  and  I^ersia, 
intoCathai:  the  Turkey  merchants  purchased  and  imported 
the  productions  of  the  Levant:  English  mariners  explored, 
sometimes  the  coast  of  Africa,  sometimes  those  of  America; 
and  repeated  attempts  were  made  in  opposite  directions,  to 
force  a  passage  to  the  East  Indies,  through  the  icebergs  which 
crown  the  northern  limits  of  the  old  and  the  new  continents. 
The  adventurers  brought  wealth  and  honour  to  their  country. 
But  among  them  there  were  many  who,  at  a  distance  from 
home,  and  freed  from  the  restraint  of  law,  indulged  in .  the 
most  brutal  excesses:  whose  rapacity  despised  the  rights  of 
nations,  and  the  claims  of  humanity;  and  whom,  while  we 
admire  their  skill,  and  hardihood,  and  perseverance,  our 
more  sober  judgment  must  pronounce  no  better  than  public 
robbers  and  assassins.* 

*  Hakluyt,  paMim.     Stow,  681.  684. 729.     Camden,  243.  306.  332.  360. 
449.     Anderson,  i.  420.     Harris,  i.  524—526.  575^503. 
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The  renowned  sir  John  Hawkins  first  acquired 
Tl^siave        celebrity  by  6pening  the  trade  in  slaves.     He 
made  three  voyages  to  the  coast  of  Africa:  bar- 
tered articles  of  trifling  value  for  numerous  lots 
of  negroes;  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  Hispaaiola, 
and  the  Spanish  settlements  in  America;  and  in 
exchange  for  his  captives  returned  with  large  quantities  of 
'>y  sugar,  ginger,  and  pearls.     This  trade  wasy  however, 
;^         iUicit:  and  in  the  bay  of  St.  Juan  d'UIloa,  Haw- 
kins was  surprised  by  the  arrival  of  the  Spanish 
viceroy  with  a  fleet  of  twelve  sail  from  Europe.     The  hos- 
tile squadrons  viewed  each  other  with  jealousy  and  distrust; 
a  doubtful  truce  was  terminated  by  a  general  engagement; 
and  in  the  end,  though  the  Spaniards  suffered  severely,  Haw- 
kins lost  his  fleet,  his  treasure,  and  the  majority  of  his  fol- 
lowers.    Out  of  six  ships  under  his  command,  two   only 
escaped:  and  of  these  one  foundered  at  sea,  the  other,  called 
the  Judith,  a  bark  of  iifty  tons,  commanded   by   Francis 
Drake,  brought  back   the  remnant  of  the  adventurers  to 
Europe.     The  reader  will  perhaps  be  surprised  when  he  un- 
derstands, that  the  two  largest  vessels  out  of  the  six  engaged 
in  this  inhuman  traffic,  belonged  to  the  queen.* 

In  an  age  of  religious  fanaticism,  it  is  not  un- 
Piratical         usual  fo  find  habits  of  piety  united  with  the  in- 
of^Dnike.       dulgence  of  the  most  lawless  passions.     Drake 
attributed  his  late  disaster  to  the  perfidy  of  the 
viceroy.     He  thirsted  for  revenge:  a  naval  chaplain  was  con- 
sulted; and  ^he  enlightened  casuist  determined,  that  the  ](m 
which  he  had  sufiered  from  a  Spanish  commander,  inigh(  be 
justly  repaired  by  the  plunder  of  Spanish  subjects  in  any  part 
of  the  globe.     The  conscience  of  the  adventurer  was  satisfied: 
he  made  three  predatory  voyages  to  the  West  Indies;  and  if 
the  two  first  were  unsuccessful,  the  last  amply  indemnified 
him  for  his  previous  disappointments.     In  the 
mV^2        gulf  of  Mexico  he  captured  more  than  one  hun- 
July  28!       cired  small  vessels;  he  took  and  plundered  Nom- 
bre  de  Dios;  made  an  expedition  by  land  in  the 
company  of  the  Symerons,  or  fugitive  neg^roes, 
M  i«h29       *^^  ^^  ^  hand  of  French  adventurers;  and  inter- 
cepted a  convoy  of  mules  loaden  with  gold  and 
ailver.     This  treasure  satisfied  his  rapacity:  to  secure  it,  he 
hastened  back  to  England.! 

•  Camden,  158.  f  Camden,  352. 
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During  his  last  expedition,  from  the  summit  of    ^^  ^.|^ 
a  mountain  on  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  Drake  bad>    round  the 
for  the  first  time,  descried  the  great  Pacific  ocean :    globe, 
and  in  a  U*ansport  of  enthusiasm,  falling  on  his       J^^^\ 
knees,  he  called  God  to  witness,  that  if  life  were 
granted  him,  he  would  one  day  uufurl  the  English  flag  on 
that  sea,  hitherto  unknown  to  his  countrymen.     In  England, 
he  was  not  unmindful  of  his  vow.     Walsingham,  Hatton, 
and  some  of  the  other  counsellors,  applauded  and  aided  his 
efibrts:  and  Elizabeth  herself  staked  a  sum  of  one  thousand 
crowns  on  the  issue  of  the  expedition.     With  five  ships  and 
one  hundred  and  sixty  men  he  crossed  the  At* 
lantic  to  the  coast  of  Brazil;  passed  the  straits  of     ^^^^15 
Magellan,  and  reached  the  small  port  of  Santiago         ly^^^ ' 
on  the  Spanish  main.    No  resistance  had  been       Dec.  5. 
prepared,   where  no  enemy  had  hitherto  been, 
known.     From  Santiago  to  Lima,  the  towns  on  the  coast, 
and  the  vessels-  in  the  harbours,  were  taken  and  plundered. 
His  last  and  richest  capture  was  made  at  sea;  the 
Cacafuego,  a  Spanish  trader  of  considerable  value.      Maroh  l 
But  the  alarm  was  now  raised:  a  squadron  had 
been  stationed  at  the  straits  to  intercept  his  return:  and  Drake 
took  the  bold  resolution  of  stretching  across  the  Pacific  ocean 
to  the  Moluccas.     Thence,  after  many  dangers  and  adven- 
tures, doubling  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  he  re- 
turned to  Plymouth  in  safety,  after  an  absence  of       ^^% 
almost  three  years.     His  arrival  was  celebrated 
as  a  triumph.     He  came  indeed  stained  with  bloodshed  and 
rapine:  but  in  the  estimation  of  the  people  these  blots  were 
effaced  by  the  glory  of  the  enterprise;  and  England  hailed 
with  joy  the  return  of  her  adventurous  son,  the  first  of  mor- 
tals who  had  in  one  voyage  circumnavigated  the  globe.'*' 

Though  Drake  had  sailed  with  five  ships,'  he 
returned  with  only  one,  the  Golden  Hind:  but    'j^"^^i*'. 
it  was   laden    with  treasure   to  the  amount  of    zabeth. 
800,000/.     Of  this  sum,  one  tenth  was  distributed 
among  the  officers  and  crew;  a  portion  was  given  up  to  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  who  claimed  the  whole  in  the  name  of 
his  sovereign;  and  the  rest,  of  which  no  account  was  ever 
received,  was  believed  to  have  been  shared  among  the  queen, ' 
the  commander,  and  the  royal  favourites.     Four  months, 
however,  elapsed  before  she  would  give  to  Drake  any  public 

*  The  glory  of  having  pntctically  demonstrated  the  orbicular  form  of  the 
earth  belonged  to  Majelhaen:  but  that  navigator  was  prevented  from  com- 
pleting his  circurona?igation  of  the  globe,  by  hit  death  in  the  Philippine 
isles. 

Vol.  VIII.  24 
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testimony  of  her  approbation.     His  ship  had  been  placed  in 
the  dock  at  Deptford,  that  it  might  be  preserved  as  a  memo- 
rial of  his  daring  adventure.     Elizabeth  conde- 
A^^'4        scended  to  partake  of  a  banquet  which  he  gave  in 
^  the  cabin;  and  before  her  departure,  conferred  on 

him  the  honour  of  knighthood.  * 

c  mmuids  When  Philip  complained  of  these  depredations, 
mn  ezpedi-  ^^^7  were  feebly  vindicated  on  the  ground  of  his 
tton  to  the  having  secretly  aided  the  queen's  enemies,  and 
Weitln-  sought  to  excite  rebellion  in  her  dominions.  Bat 
^'  if  the  plea  of  retaliation  is  to  be  admitted  at  all| 

we  must  seek  out  the  original  aggressor:  and  impartiality 
will  compel  us  to  lay  the  blame  on  the  unjustifiable  conduct 
of  the  English  adventurers.  At  length,  however,  Elizabeth, 
as  the  ally  of  Holland,  engaged  in  open  war  with  Philip:  the 
lawless  pirate  was  immediately  converted  into  an  officer  act- 
ing  under  the  royal  commission;  and  the  skill  and  intrepidity 
of  Drake  was  successfully  employed  in  legitimate  hostilities 

for  the  service  of  his  sovereign.     With  a  fleet  of 
S  ^^t^4.       twenty-one  sail  he  directed  his  course  to  the  West 
/      ^  *  Indies:  burnt  the  town  of  St  Ja^o,  plundered 

those  of  St.  Domingo  and  Carthagena,  and  razed  two  Span- 
ish forts  on  the  coast  of  Florida,  t 

At  the  same  time,  Thomas  Cavendish,  a  gen. 
Voyage  of      tleman  of  Suffolk,  who  had  dissipated  one  half 
^^Tsse**^'      of  his  property,  sold  the  remainder,  built  or  pur- 
July  21.        chased  three  small  vessels,  and  sailed  in  quest  <^' 

adventures  to  the  Spanish  main.  The  inhabitants 
were  upon  their  guard :  and  for  several  months  his  exploits 
were  confined  to  the  capture  of  a  few  coasting  vessels,  and  the 

conflagration  of  two  or  three  villages.     But  just 
N(^4        before  his  departure,  his  good  fortune  led  him 

into  the  course  of  the  Santa  Anna,  a  merchant- 
man from  the  Manillas.  The  Spaniards  repelled  every  at- 
tempt to  board:  at  last  the  sinking  state  of  their  ship  compel- 
led them  to  yield.  The  gold  and  silver,  and  more  valuable 
commodities,  were  transferred  from'  the  prize  to  the  English 
vessels:  the  other  merchandise,  amounting  to  500  tons,  was 

consumed  with  the  carack;  and  the  adventurer 
ScDt  9        immediately  returned  by  the  Moluccas,  Java,  and 

the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Like  Drake,  he  had 

•  Camden,  354—360.    Stow,  687.     Harris,  i.  19. 

-f  In  this  expedition  he  lost  700  men  by  sickness,  and  broug-ht  back  to 
England  the  surviyen  of  a  colony,  ^at  sir  Walter  Raleigh  had  sent  out  to 
Vifffinia.  These  colonists  on  their  return,  introduced  the  custom  of  srook- 
inff  tobacco.    Camd.  449.    Harris,  1.  815. 
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made  the  circuit  of  the  globe:  but  hke  him  he  added  little  to 

the  stock  of  general  knowledge.    The  object  of  both  was  to 

enrich  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  Spaniards.  This  they 

effected:  the  improvement  of  science  was  beyond  their  abili* 

ties^  or  beneath  their  notice.* 

These  maritime  expeditions  might  irritate  the    Deiertion 

Spanish  monarch:  they  contributed  nothing  to-    from  the 

wards  the  great  object  of  the  war.     The  subju-    Eng^lish 

gation  or  independence  of  the  Netherlands  was    ^7  '^ 

to  be  decided  on  the  spot:  and  there  Philip  had       ^    "  * 

little  to  dread,  as  long  as  the  conduct  of  the  hostile  army  was 

intrusted  to  the  presumption  and  incapacity  of  Leicester.  On 

his  return  to  England  in  November,  fhe  earl  had  resumed  his 

wonted  ascendency  over  the  heart  of  the  queen :  instead  of 

punishment,  he  met  with  reward :  and,  as  if  she  sought  to 

atone  for  the  pain  which  she  had  given,  she  made 

him  lord  steward  of  her  household,  and  chief      !..«•  la 
^.        .  1       /•    1      rrt  -r^       1     •  June  lo, 

justice  m  eyre  south  of  the  Trent.    But  during 

his  absence,  dissention  and  faction  introduced  themselves  into 
the  army  in  Holland.     If  many  approved,  many  also  con- 
demned, the  execution  of  the  Scottish  queen..  Elizabeth  was 
branded  as  the  murderess  of  the  rightful  heir  to  the  crown: 
and  emissaries  were  artfully  employed  to  debauch  the  fidelity 
of  the  soldiers.     Among  the  officers  was  sir  Roland  York,  a 
soldier  of  fortune  and  captain  of  a  fort  near  Zutphen,  who, 
for  some  former  offence,  dreaded  the  secret  resentment  of 
Leicester.     This  man  took  the  opportunity  to  insinuate  to  sir 
William  Stanley,  governor  of  Daventer,  that  he,  as  the  friend 
of  Babington,  and  advocate  of  Mary,  was  an  object  of  suspi- 
.    cion  to  the  council,  and  was  destined  to  suffer,  at  a  convenient 
time,  a  similar  fate.    Stanley  caught  the  alarm:  he  assembled 
the  garrison,  and  declared  that  his  conscience  forbade  him  to 
fight  in  the  cause  of  rebels  against  their  sovereign;  that  Da- 
venter  belonged  to  the  king  of  Spain;  and  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  every  honest  man  to  restore  to  the  right  owner  that  pro- 
perty which  had  been  unjustly  acquired.     They  applauded 
his  harangue:  both  Daventer  and  the  fort  were  surrendered; 
and  Stanley  and  York,  with  1300  men,  entered  into  the  ser- 
vice of  Philip,  t 

•  Stow,  719.  Camden,  552.  Harris,  i.  24.  lie  afterwards  undertook  a 
similar  voyage  in  1591,  and  perished  at  sea. 

I  Camden,  552.  In  justification  of  Stanley,  a  letter  was  published  by 
Dr.  Allen.  I  have  not  been  able  to  procure  it:  but  another  apology  by 
Versons  may  be  seen  in  that  writer's  **  Manifestation.'*  lie  observes  that 
Daventer  had  been  surprised  against  the  will  of  the  inhabitants  by  sir  Wm. 
Stanley,  who  was  sworn  to  keep  it  for  the  states,  and  with  the  garrison. 
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This  unexpected  event  spread  terror  and 
of  thc"*^"^      sternation  throughout  Bei^um.     The  sUtes 
Belgfans.        sembled:  and,  as  if  the  queen's  lieutenant  ^ 

no  loneer  in  existence,  appointed  Maurice, 
to  the  late  prince  of  Orange,  stadtholder  and  captain*geD«al 
in  Holland,  Zealand,  and  Friesland.  But  they  soon  found 
reason  to  repent  of  their  precipitation.  Leicester,  by  hie  re- 
ligious cant,  and  his  affectation  of  sanctity,  had,  during  his 
residence  in  the  Netherlands,  formed  a  strong  party  among 
the  reformed  clergy.  He  frequented  their  sermons;  he  pray- 
ed and  fasted  in  their  company;  he  frequently  received  the 
sacrament;  and  on  every  occasion  avowed  a  determination  to 
extirpate  popery,  and  to  establish  the  gospel.  They  spread 
the  shield  of  their  influence  over  their  absent  disciple;  and 
from  their  pulpits  inveighed  with  bitterness  against  the  in* 
gratitude  and  the  injustice  of  the  states.  Many  towna  dis- 
owned the  authority  of  Maurice:  the  clergy  of  Friesland  pro- 
claimed Elizabeth  their  sovereign:  and  the  synod  of  Sneek^ 
in  an  address  to  the  English  ambassador,  conjured  the  queen 
to  hasten  to  the  assistance  of  Christ,  who  put  himself  and  his 
children  under  her* protection.  Elizabeth  felt  the  affiront  of- 
fered to  her  favourite  as  offered  to  herself;  and  the  lord  Back- 
h  1        hurst  was  despatched , to  signify  her  displeasure. 

By  his  exertions  harmony  was  restored.  The 
appointment  of  the  new  stadtholder  was  declared  to  have  been 
only  provisional:  Maurice  expressed  his  readiness  to  resx^ 
the  office  whenever  it  should  be  required;  and  the  fury  of  the 
people  was  appeased  by  a  promise  that  Leicester  should  im- 
mediately return.* 

The  English  queen,  however,  had  a  more  im- 
^"^^d'r?  portant  object  in  view.     She  had  rashly,  though 

to  cLliz.        reluctantly,  plunged  into  the  contest  with  Philip; 

she  now  sought  to  extricate  herself  from  it  with 
honour.  Two  foreign  merchants,  Graiigna,  a  Genoese  in  Lon- 
don, and  De  Loo,  a  Flamand  in  Antwerp,  had  been  employed 
as  representatives  of  the  commercial  interests  in  the  two 

received  pay  from  the  states:  that  both  Stanley  and  Leicester  were  enemies 
to  sir  John  Norris,  who  succeeded  to  the  command  on  the  departure  of 
Leicester;  and  that  on  this  account  the  latter  left  with  Stanley  a  written 
license  to  leave  the  service  at  any  moment  he  might  think  proper.   Hence 
Persons  contended  that  Stanley  was  no  deserter^  because  he  had  the  licene 
to  depart:  that  he  was  no  traitor  to  Elizabeth,  because  he  was  in  the  pay  of 
the  states,  and  held  the  town  for  them:  and  that  he  was  guilty  of  no  injustice, 
because  the  town  was  the  property  of  the  king  of  Spain,  and,  as  he  had 
been  instrumental  in  taking  it  from  the  right  owner,  he  was  bound  in  con- 
science to  restore  it  to  him.     Persons'  Manifestation,  p.  43 — i6. 
•  Brandt,  409.     Bentivoglio,  ii.  99.     Cabala,  part  ii.  1.  63. 
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countries,  to  solicit,  the  one  from  Elizabeth,  the  other  from 
Parnese,  the  restoration  of  peace.     Both  received  favourable 
answ^ers :  through  them  a  correspondence  was  opened  between 
Barleigh  and  sir  James  Croft,  on  the  part  of  England,  and 
Perenotte  and  Richardot  on  that  of  Spain :  and 
complimentary  letters,  expressive  of  the  most  pa-      ^^*  ^' 
cific  sentiments,  were  interchanged  between  Eli-      Yeh.  IT. 
zabeth  and  the  duke.*    In  the  council  the  lord 
treasurer  supported  the  views  of  his  sovereign:  but  Leicester 
and  his  friends  urged  the  continuation  of  the  war.  They  fore- 
told that,  while  the  queen  was  deluded  with  a  pretended  ne- 
gociation,  the  Spanish  squadrons  would  slip  from  their  ports, 
unite  in  one  numerous  armament,  and  pour  a  foreign  army  on 
the  English  shores;  and  they  wrought  so  powerfully  on  the 
fears  and  feelings  of  Elizabeth,  that  Drake  was       a    -i  9 
despatched  from  Plymouth  to  watch  the  harbours        ^" 
of  Spain,  and  to  oppose,  if  it  were  attempted,  the  junction  of 
the  Spanish  fleet  But  that  officer  had  no  intention  to  confine 
himself  to  the  letter  of  his  instructions.    He  has-       .    .. 
tened  to  Cadiz,  bore  fearlessly  into  the  harbour,         ^ 
dispersed  by  his  superior  fire  the  Spanish  gallies,  and  sunk,  or 
burnt,  or  captured,  or  destroyed,  no  fewer  than  eighty  sail, 
partly  ships  of  war,  partly  merchantmen,  either  recently  ar- 
rived from  the  East,  or  equipped  to  proceed  to  the  West  In- 
dies.   From  Cadiz,  the  conquerors  returned  by  the  coast  of 
Portugal:  in  the  waters  of  the  Tagus  they  insulted  the  mar- 
quess of  Santa  Crux,  the  admiral  of  Spain :  and  at  sea  their 
labours  were  rewarded  by  the  capture  of  the  St.  Philip,  a 
carack  of  the  largest  dimensions,  and  laden  with  much  valu- 
able merchandise.! 

The  victorious  admiral  was  received  with  grati- 
tude by  all  but  his  sovereign.   Elizabeth  trembled,    ^^^^ 
lest  so  great  a  loss  should  awaken  in  the  breast  of       ^^^' 
Philip  the  desire  of  revenge,  rather  than  of  peace:  and,  in 
answer  to  a  letter  from  Farnese,  who  had  offered  to  appoint 
negociators,  and  left  the  place  of  meeting  to  the  choice  of  the 
queen,  she  assured  him  that  Drake  had  been  sent  out  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  opposing  any  attempt  at  invasion;  that  orders 
had  been  forwarded  to  him  to  abstain  from  every  act  of  hos- 
tility; and  that,  as  he  had  disobeyed  her  commands,  he  should 
suffer  for  his  presumption  on  his  return.     Farnese  affected  to 
be  satisfied,  but  prepared  to  play  a  similar  game.     To  Eliza- 

*  See  their  contents  in  Strada,  I.  ix.  anno  1587. 
t  Drake's  letter  is  in  Strypc,  iii.  451.    Stow,  709. 
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Mftv  19        ^^^  ^^  replied,  that  he  could,  believe  any  thii^ 

of  a  man  who  bad  been  bred  a  pirate,  and  wrho  at 
Cadiz  had  acted  in  the  usual  line  of  his  profession  ;  that  he 
was  still  willing  to  abide  by  his  former  offer;  and  that  it  de- 
pended on  the  queen  alone  to  put  an  end  to  the  horrors  of 
war.*  But,  while  she  was. thus  amused  by  hia  proposal 
while  she  feared  that  a  second  act  of  hostility  might  extin- 
guish every  hope  of  pacification,  the  duke  silently  arraDged 
Mav  29        ^'^  plans,  and  gave  instructions  to  his  officers.    Oo 

a  sudden,  Sluys,  a  fort  of  the  first  consequence, 
garrisoned  partly  by  Englishmen  and  partly  by  Hollanders^ 
was  besieged :  and  the  number  and  discipline  of  the  enemy, 
the  abilities  and  good  fortune  of  their  leader  taught  the  states 
to  tremble  for  its  safety.  They  made  the  most  pressing 
instances  to  the  queen:  her  favourite  assailed  her  ivith  aigp- 
ments  and  entreaties:  still  she  hesitated;  she  wrote  to  Faroese 
to  withdraw  his  forces;  nor  was  it  till  she  had  received  a 
refusal,  that  she  gave  her  consent  to  the  departure  of  Lei- 
June  23.       cester.     He  took  with  him  a  large  sum  of  money, 

and  a  reinforcement  of  5000  men:  but  he  was 
hampered  with  instructions,  which  he  could  not,  or  would 
not,  understand:  he  was  ordered  to  sound,  in  the  first  instance, 
the  disposition  of  the  Hollanders;  and,  if  he  found  them  averse 
from  peace,  to  declare  that  the  queen  would  retire  from  the 
contest,  unless  they  could  advance  100,000/.  for  the  payment 
of  a  more  numerous  army.  The  carl  arrived,  assembled  his 
July  30        forces,  and  made  three  unsuccessful  attempts  ta 

raise  the  sioge.  Sluys  capitulated;  and  the  royal 
message  was  delivered.  The  states  received  it  with  reproach- 
es and  complaints;  and,  in  the  transport  of  their  indignation, 
indulged  in  the  most  unjust  and  alarming  suspicions.  They 
had  been,  they  said,  betrayed  by  placing  confidence  in  the 
professions  of  their  allies.  Avarice  had  induced  their  pre- 
tended friend,  the  queen  of  England,  to  sell  them  to  the  kii^ 
of  Spain,  and  to  stipulate  the  surrender  of  the  places  garrisoned 
by  her  troops,  in  return  for  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  de* 
fray  the  past  expenses  of  the  war.  These  charges,  though 
unfounded  and  improbable,  were  circulated  and  believed:  and 
the  earl,  from  having  been  the  idol,  became  in  a  few  days  the 
execration,  of  the  people. 

From  the  conflicting  assertions  of  Leicester  and 
hetwcc^n  ^^^  Opponents,  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  correct  no- 
Lciccsicr        tion  of  his  proceedings.     They  charged  him  wilh 

•  Strada,  1.  ii.  »nno  1588. 
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aspiring  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  provinces:  they     and  the 
asserted,  that  with  this  view  he  had  sought  to     HoWander*- 
place  ^English  governors  in  every  fortress;  had 
attempted  to  seize  the  persons  of  Barnevelt,  his  chief  adver- 
sary,  and  of  prince  Maurice,  his  most  formidable  rival;  and 
had  arranged  a  plot  to  seize  for  himself  the  city  of  Ley  den, 
Tvhich  was  preserved  to  the  states  only  by  the  timidity  and 
flight  of  the  conspirators.*    Leicester,  on  the  contrary,  com- 
plaineil  bitterly  of  the  ingratitude  of  the  Hollanders;  accused 
the  most  ardent  among  the  patriots  of  corruption  and  treason; 
and  pretended  that  a  secret  design  existed  of  betrayins;  the 
Netherlands  into  the  hands  of  Philip.     However  these  things 
may  be,  his  influence  with  Elizabeth  was  gone.     She  believed 
that  he  had  neglected  her  instructions,  and  sought  chiefly  his' 
own  aggrandizement:  and  when  Farnese  complained  that  the 
queen  had  no  real  desire  of  peace,  she  laid  the  blame,  first  on 
the  negligence,  and  then  on  the  ambition  of  Lei-      ^^^  2i 
cester.     He  was  recalled:   and  on  his  arrival, 
aware  of  his  danger,  threw  himself  at  her  feet,  and  conjured 
her  to  have  pity  on  her  former  favourite.     ^*  She  had  sent 
him  to  the  Netherlands  with  honour;  would  she  receive  him 
back  in  disgrace?     She  had  raised  him  from  the  dust ;  would 
she  now  bury  him  alive?'*  Elizabeth  relented :  but  the  result 
of  the  interview  was  not  revealed  till  the  following  morning. 
The  earl  had  received  a  summons  to  answer  before  the  coun- 
cil.    He  obeyed :  but,  instead  of  kneeling  at  the  foot  of  the 
table,  took  his  accustomed  seat;  and  when  the  secretary  began 
to  read  the  charges  which  had  been  prepared,  he  arose,  in- 
veighed against  the  baseness  and  perfidy  of  his  calumniators, 
and  appealed  from  the  prejudices  of  his  equals  to  the  equity 
of  his  sovereign.     The  members  gazed  on  each  other:  the 
secretary  passed  to  the  ordinary  business  of  the  day;  and  the 
lord  Buckhurst,  the  accuser^  was  ordered  to  consider  himself 
a  prisoner  in  his  own  house.    Such  a  punishment  was  evident- 
ly unjust     But  he  submitted  without  a  murmur:  and  so  rigor- 
ously did  he  observe  the  royal  order,  that,  although  his  con- 
finement lasted  till  the  death  of  Leicester,  he  never  admitted, 
during  nine  months,  either  his  wife  or  children  into  his  com- 
pany!! 

*  Camden,  SS5.    Brandt,  414. 

t  Besides  the  historians  of  the  period,  consult  the  original  letters  in  the 
Harclwiclce  papers,  i.  334-^60.  It  would  appear  that  Leicester  had  much 
to  say  in  his  own  defence,  but  that  the  party  which  sought  peace,  had 
obtained  the  ascendency  while  the  earl  was  absent  in  Holland,  and  Wal> 
■ingham  was  confined  to  his  house  by  sickness. 
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About  the  same  time,  the  death  of  Bromley, 
HaHon  is        Iq^  chancellor,  enabled  the  queen  to  satisfy  the 
chancellor,      ambition  of  another  of  her  favourites.     Since  the 
reformation  that  high  office  had  been  confined  to 
the  lawyers:  she  now  resolved  to  break  through  the  custom, 
and  to  bestow  it  on  the  earl  of  Rutland. '  But  Rutland  died 
within  a  few  days,  and  to  the  surprise  and  ridicule  of  the 
courtiers,  sir  Christopher  Hatton  was  appointed  chancellor. 
It  had  happened,  some  years  before,  that  the  students  in  the 
inns  of  court  gave  a  magnificent  ball  in  honour  of  the  queen. 
Among  the  maskers  her  eye  distinguished  one,  who  in  stature, 
agility  and  manner,  excelled  all  his  companions.      The  forta- 
nate  dancer  was  Hatton,  a  young  gentleman  of  slender  fortane 
from  Northamptonshire.     She  bade  him  reside  at  court,  ap- 
pointed him  the  captain  of  her  euard,  then  chamberlain,  aad 
at  length  lord  chancellor.     The  lawyers  were  mortified:  they 
objected  to  plead  before  him:  but  Hatton,  combining  mode- 
ration with  firmness,  subdued  their  opposition;  and  with  the 
aid  of  two  Serjeants,  whom  he  consulted  on  points  oriaw, 
proved  himself,  as  a  judge  in  equity,  not  inferior  to  his  pre- 
decessors.    He  was  considered  the  most  accomplished  gea- 
Ueman  in  the  court;  and  made  himself  many  friends  by  op- 
posing the  harsh  and  irritating  measures,  which  were  ofieo 
suggested  by  his  colleagues  in  the  council.* 
Philip  pre-  ^®  *^®  ^^^  arrived  at  the  most  interesting 

pares  to  and  memorable  epoch  in  the  reign  of  ElizabetL 
invade  The  reader  must  have  noticed  the  injuries  which 

EngUind.  ^j^^  queen  had  almost  annually  ofiered  to  the  king 
of  Spain.  She  had  intercepted  his  treasure,  had  given  aid  to 
his  rebels,  had  hired  foreign  mercenaries  to  fight  against  his 
armies,  and  had  suffered  her  mariners  to  plunder  and  massa- 
cre his  defenceless  subjects  on  the  high  seas,  and  in  his  Anie- 
rican  dominions.  Policy  taught  him  to  dissemble:  he  cover- 
ed his  feelings  with  an  aSectation  of  disdain:  and  the  monarch, 
so  haughty  to  every  other  power,  appeared  to  bear  the  pro- 
vocations given  by  Elizabeth  with  the  most  stoical  indifier- 
ence.  But  the  constant  repetition  of  insult,  the  sophisms  with 
which  his  complaints  had  formerly  been  answered,  and  the 
recollection  that  the  queen,  under  the  reign  of  her  sister,  had 
owed  her  liberty,  perhaps  her  life,  to  his  protection,  sharpen- 
ed the  edge  of  his  resentment  :t  and,  if  he  hesitated  to  strike, 
it  was  only  that  he  might  take  more  sure  and  ample  ven- 


*  Philopater,  20.  Camden,  558.  Splendidissimc  omnium  quos  norimusy 
^essit.     Ihid. 
t  See  Plulopat.  Augusta,  1592,  p.  68— S3.    Osborn'a  mcrawrs,  U. 
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geance.  In  1583,  after  a  forbearance  of  fifteen  years,  he  flat- 
tered hi  mseif  that  the  day  of  retribution  was  come.  The  duke 
of  Anjou  had  been  driven  out  of  the  Netherlands:  France 
trembled  on  the  verge  of  a  civil  war;  and  the  defeat  of  his 
rival  don  Antonio,  with  the  reduction  of  Tercera,  had  secur- 
ed on  his  head  the  crown  of  Portugal.  Freed  from  other  foes, 
he  turned  his  attention  to  the  English,  queen:  but  he  was  by 
nature  slow  and  cautious:  to  arranee  his  plans,  to  make  his 
preparations,  demanded  leisure  and  consideration;  and  five 
more  years  were  suffered  to  elapse,  before  the  armada,  des- 
tined to  subjugate  the  English  nation,  was  ready  to  sail  from 
the  ports  of  Spain.  During  this  interval  the  conduct  of  Eli- 
zabeth had  not  been  calculated  to  avert  his  resentment  She 
had  sent  to  the  relief  of  the  Belgian  insurgents  an  English 
ak'my  under  a  general,  who  assumed  the  title  and  authority  of 
governor  of  the  revolted  provinces;  and  after  a  trial,  unpre- 
cedented in  the  annals  of  Europe,  she  had  taken,  on  a  scaffold, 
the  life  of  the  queen  of  Scots.  The  first  was  equivalent  to  a 
declaration  of  war,  which  Philip  could  not  refuse  to  notice 
without  the  imputation  of  cowardice:  the  second  was  an  in- 
sult to  the  majesty  of  sovereigns,  which,  as  the  most  power- 
ful of  christian  monarchs,  he  deemed  it  his  duty  to  revenge. 

Of  all  men,  the  Spanish  king  should  have  been 
the  last  to  acknowledge  in  the  pontiff"  the  right    ^  negwia. 

^  J.  -.,  °  r      •  T     r  tion  With 

of  disposing  of  the  crowns  of  princes.  In  former  ^^  pope. 
times  he  had  not  heaitated  to  declare  war  against 
Paul  IV. ;  and  by  his  general,  the  duke  of  Alva,  had  dictated 
the  terms  of  peace,  in  the  Vatican.*  Revenge  and  ambition 
taught  him  a  different  lesson.  In  confidence  he  communicated 
his  object  to  Sixtus  V.  the  reigning  pope,  iind  solicited  his 
co-operation  in  an  attempt  which  had  for  one  of  its  objects 
the  restoration  of  the  papal  authority  in  England,  For  this 
purpose  he  demanded  an  aid  in  money,  the  renewal  of  the 
censures  promulgated  against  Elizabeth  by  former  popes,  and 
a  grant  of  the  purple  for  Dr.  Allen,  who,  in  the  event  of  suc- 
cess, might  proceed  as  legate  to  England,  regulate  the  con- 
cerns of  religion  as  had  been  done  by  cardinal  Pole,  and 
confer  on  the  conqueror  the  investiture  of  the  kingdom.* 
Allen,  ignorant  of  the  project,  was  at  the  Spa,  for  the  benefit 
of  his  health:  under  some  other  pretext  he  was  drawn  to  Rome; 
and,  though  he  declined  the  dignity,  as  he  had  before  de- 
clined it  under  Gregory  XIII.,  he  was,  against  ^^^^ 
his  will,  created  a  cardinal  by  the  title  of  St. 

*  The  despatch  is  among  the  records  at  Simancas. 
Vou  VIII.  25 
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Aug.  7.       Martin  in  montibua.     But  though  Sixtus  kept  the 
^'  ^-         secret  locked  up  within  his  own  breast,  the  mo- 
tive of  Allen's  promotion  was  suspected  by  the  politicians  at 
the  papal  court;  and  the  pontiff,  apprehensive  of  the  discovery, 
exhorted  Philip  to  hasten  the  expedition,  ofiering 
^^'    '        him  a  subsidy  of  a  million  of  crowns  to  be  paid 
as  soon  as  the  invading  army  had   landed  on  the  coast  of 
England.* 

The  preparations  of  that  monarch  both  in  Spain 
and  naw  ^^^  ^^®  Netherlands  were  proportionate  to  the 
importance  of  the  undertaking.  Never  bad  the 
ocean  borne  a  more  gallant  fleet  than  that  which  now  rode  in 
the  harbours  of  Spain.  One  hundred  and  thirty-five  sail  <tf 
men  of  war,  carrying  eight  thousand  seamen,  and  nineteen 
thousand  soldiers,  obeyed  the  command  of  the  marquess  of 
Santa  Crux,  an  officer,  who  had  grown  gray  in  the  naval  ser- 
vice, and  whose  brow  was  shaded  with  the  laurels  of  nume- 
rous victories.t  In  Flanders,  the  forest  of  Waes  had  been 
felled:  the  dockyards  of  Antwerp,  Newport,  Gravelines, and 
Dunkirk,  swarmed  with  artificers;  and  the  rivers  and  canab 
were  covered  with  flat-bottomed  boats,  destined  to  serve  as 
transports  in  the  projected  invasion.  The  reputation  of 
Farnese,  and  the  danger  but  glory  of  the  attempt,  had  drawn 
volunteers  from  many  of  the  most  noble  families  in  Europe: 
on  every  road  were  met  bodies  of  soldiers  hastening  from 
Spain,  and  Germany,  and  Italy,  to  the  ^lace  of  rendezvous; 
aad  when  the  duke  of  Parma  had  mustered  his  forces,  and 
allotted  to  the  count  Mansfeldt  eleven  thousand  men  in  addi- 
tion to  the  ordinary  garrisons  for  the  defence  of  the  country, 
he  had  still  at  his  disposal  thirty  thousand  infantry,  and 
eighteen  hundred  cavalry,  to  be  employed  in  the  invasion  of 
England4 

It  was  impossible  that  these  preparations  eonM 

tions  of  Eli-     ®^^®P®  ^^^  notice  of  the  English  government:  bat 

zabctb.  Piulip  circulated  difierent  reports  to  cover  their 

real  destination.     Elizabeth  was  plunged  in  the 

*  Fitzherbert,  Vita  Alani,  87.  Strada,  1.  iz.  anno  1588.  Maffei,  Hist  ab 
excessu  Gregor.  XlII.  p.  25. 

f  The  vessels  composing^  this  fleet  were  of  four  kinds:  1.  the  ordinny 
ship  of  war,  formed  after  the  chiule  or  keel  of  the  ancient  northern  natioiiB: 
2.  the  galley,  which  employed  the  aid  of  oars,  and  carried  cannon  on  the 
prow  and  the  stern:  3.  the  galeasse,  one-third  larger  and  broader  than  the 
galley,  with  the  addition  of  cannon  on  each  side,  between  eveiy  bench  of 
oara:  4.  the  galleon,  or  large  chiule,  being  the  ordinary  ship  of  war  extend- 
ed in  length,  with  cannon  on  each  flank,  and  powerful  batteries  on  the 
prow  and  stem.     See  Strada,  I.  ix.  anno  1558. 

#  Strada,  ibid.     Hardwicke  papers,  i.  354.     Camden,  563. 
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most  cruel  uncertainty ,  where  the  storm  would  ultimately 
burst,  whether  on  her  head,  or  on  the  insurgents  of  Belgium. 
It  was  necessary  that  she  should  be  on  her  guard:  but  parsi- 
mony inclined  her  to  distrust  both  the  advice  of  her  ministers, 
and  the  warnings  of  their  spies;  and  she  alternately  quickened 
or  retarded  her  preparations,  as  hope  or  fear  pre- 
ponderated  in  her  mind.  She  easily  consented  ^*^army. 
that  a  military  council  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  should 
be  established;  that  all  the  male  population  from  the  age  of 
eighteen  to  that  of  sixty,  should  be  enrolled;  and  that  the  lord 
lieutenants  should  be  instructed  to  form  companies  of  militia, 
to  appoint  officers,  and  to  provide  arms  at  the  expense  of  the 
counties.  But  to  call  these  men  into  active  service,  would 
entail  a  great  expense  on  the  crown.  She  still  cherished  a 
hope  of  avoiding  the  cont^:  and,  if  at  last  two  armies  were 
ordered  to  assemble,  one  of  thirty-six  thousand  men,  under 
lord  Hunsdon,  for  the  defence  of  the  royal  person,  and  ano- 
ther of  thirty  thousand,  under  the  earl  of  Leicester,  for  the 
protection  of  the  capital,  these  measures  were  so  long  delayed, 
that  the  first  existed  nowhere  but  upon  paper;  the  second 
never  reached  to  more  than  one  half  of  the  specified  number.* 
It  was,  however,  of  small  moment.  Such  raw  and  hasty  le- 
vies could  have  opposed  but  a  feeble  resistance  to  the  nume- 
rous and  disciplined  force  under  the  duke  of  Parma.t  England 
was  destined  to  be  saved  by  the  skill  and  intrepidity  of  her 
navy. 

In  the  last  autumn,  a  sense  of  danger  had  ex-  u^j.  ^^^, 
torted  from  the  queen  a  warrant  for  the  levy  of 
five  thousand  seamen:  in  January  she  repented  of  her  prodi- 
gality, and  ordered  two  thousand  to  be  dismissed.  As,  how- 
ever, the  rumour  of  invasion  assumed  a  more  authentic  shape, 
she  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  her  council:  the  original  num- 
ber was  again  filled  up;  it  was  even  raised  to  seven  thousand 

*  Tlie  orden  for  the  army  under  Leicester  were  issued  in  June.  In 
what  manner  it  was  to  be  composed,  may  be  seen  in  Murdin,  6U.  It  was 
to  consist  of  27>000  infantr}%  407  lancers,  2011  light  horse,  and  eighteen 
pieces  of  artillery.  Yet  on  the  tenth  of  August  it  did  not  exceed  15,000 
foot,  with  their  complement  of  liorse.  Stow,  743.  Vow,  if  the  armada 
had  not  been  dispersed  by  the  fireships  and  the  storms,  the  attempt  to  land 
would  haye  been  made  on  the  30th  or  31st  of  July.  .  As  for  lord  ilunsdon's 
army,  none  except  the  men  irom  London  and  Middlesex,  received  orders 
to  assemble  before  the  6th  of  August  Murdin,  612, 613.  Of  this  Leices- 
tercomplained,  on  July  27th.  God  had  given  the  queen  forces  and  power: 
yet  she  would  not  use  them  when  she  ought.     Ilardwicke  papers,  i.  576. 

f  See  in.  a  note  in  the  Hardwicke  papers,  i.  St$^  the  opinion  which  sir 
John  Smyth,  an  old  soldier,  who  was  employed  to  train  the  new  levies,  had 
formed  of  this  army.  He  wrote  a  work  on  military  discipline,  which,  on 
account  of  some  such  passages,  was  suppressed.    Strype,  iv.  47. 
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men.*  The  royal  navy  consisted  of  thirty-four  men  of  war, 
of  which  five  measured  from  eight  to  eleven  hundred  tons: 
the  city  of  London  furnished  thirty-three,  and  difierent 
gentlemen  eighteen  sail,  and  to  these,  in  sueh  an  emergency, 
were  added  forty-three  hired  ships,  and  fifty*three  coasters. 
The  chief  command  was  assumed,  in  virtue  of  his  office,  by 
lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  admiral  of  England,  whose  reso- 
lution and  intrepidity  were  universally  acknowledged,  and 
whose  want  of  naval  experience  was  supplied  by  si  council  of 
able  seamen.  Under  him  served  as  volunteers,  the  earl  of 
Cumberland,  and  the  lords  Henry  Seymour,  Thomas  How- 
ard and  Edmund  Sheffield:  Drake  was  appointed  lieutenant 
of  the  fleet:  and  the  best  ships  were  given  to  Hawkins,  For- 
bisher,  and  other  mariners,  who  in  voyages  of  conunoree^ 
or  piracy,  or  discovery,  had  aci^red  experience,  and  dis* 
played  that  contempt  of  danger,  and  that  spirit  of  enterprise, 
which  have  lone  been  characteristic  of  the  British  sailor.t 

The  only  neighbouring  powers  to  whom  the 
Hemuticm  queen  could  apply  for  assistance,  were  the  states 
of  ScotlaAd  ^^  Belgium  and  the  king  of  Scots.  The  inde* 
pendence  of  the  former  was  owing  to  her  prote^ 
fion:  their  ruin  must  be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  her 
subjugation.  Interest  and  gratitude  taught  them  to  obey  the 
call.  They  forgot  all  recent  causes  of  offisnce,  undertook  to 
shut  up  the  navigation  of  the  Scheld,  and  sent  to  the  fleet  a 
squadron  of  twenty  sail.  From  the  king  of  Scotland  die 
dared  not  hope  for  active  assistance:  but  to  secure  his  neutrali- 
ty was  an  object  of  immense  importance.  James  appeared  ts 
waver:  a  Spanish  party  had  been  formed  among  his  subjects: 
the  addition  of  a  Spanish  army  and  of  Spanish  treasure,  would 
have  aroused  him  from  his  inactivity,  and  have  made  hin 
the  avenger  of  the  blood  of  his  mother.  Such  a  measure  was 
urged  in  the  council  of  Philip  :|  but  he  distrusted  the  fidelity 
of  tlie  Scottish  king,  whose  policy  it  was  not  to  commit  him- 
self with  either  party,  till  he  should  see  the  probable  event 
of  the  contest  If,  to  please  his  protestant  subjects,  he  sub- 
scribed the  covenant,  and  put  down  the  attempt  of  the  lord 
Maxwell  on  the  borders;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  he  listened 

*  The  treasurer's  accounts,  in  Murdin,  620. 

t  See  the  statement  of  the  fleet  in  Murdin,  615—618. 

i  This  adrice  was  g^ven  by  Plato,  a  celebrated  engineer:  and  tieceiter 
infomu  us,  **  that  James  had  instruments  about  him,  labouring  to  hare  men 
sent  him."  Murdin,  592,  Again  he  observes:  *'  Scotland  is  altogether  ne- 
glected, from  which  aU  our  mischief  is  to  come,  where  the  employment  of 
2000  men  by  the  enemy,  with  some  portion  of  treasure,  may  more  annor 
us  than  30,000  landed  in  this  realm."    Hardwicke  papers,  i.  360. 
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with  coldness  to  the  apobgjr  offered  by  lord  Hunsdon  for 
the  death  of  Mary;  put  forth  his  own  elaims  with  a  tone  of 
authority ;  and  held  the  English  cabinet  in  saspense,  till  he 
had  extorted  the  most  magnificent  promises  from  Ashby,  the 
resident  ambassador.  Then,  indeed,  he  forbade  his  subjects 
to  aid  the  enemy,  and  offered  to  Elizabeth  the  j^  ^ 
whole  force  of  his  kingdom:  but  it  should  be  ob- 
served, that  the  armada  had  been  already  defeated,  and  that 
the  Spaniards  were  fleeing  before  their  pursuers  along  the 
shores  of  Scotland.  * 

But  there  was  within  the  realm  a  class  of  men, 
whose  doubtful  loyalty  created  more  alarm  in     ?^"^"^'  ^^ 
the  cabinet  than  the  procrastination  of  the  Scot-    ^^^^  ^ 
tish,  or  the  enmity  of  the  Spanish  monarch.  The 
real  number  of  the  English  catholics  was  unknown:  (for  the 
severity  of  the  penal  laws  had  taught  many  to  conceal  their 
religion:)  but  it  was  loosely  conjectured,  that  they  amounted 
to  at  least  one  half  of  the  population  of  the  kingdom.!  Hither- 
to they  had  been  the  victims  of  a  relentless  persecution :  was 
there  not  reason  to  expect  that  they  would  receive  the  Spa- 
niards as  deliverers?     The  queen  had  been  deprived  of  all 
right  to  the  throne  by  the  head  of  their  church:  would  they 
not  avail  themselves  of  that  sentence  to  wrest  from  her  hands 
the  sceptre  of  iron  with  which  she  had  ruled  them?     Im- 

f pressed  with  these  fears,  several  of  the  ministers  began  to 
ook  on  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew  as  a  useful  prece- 
dent: and  had  it  not  been  for  the  humanity  of  the  queen  her- 
self, the  chief  of  the  catholics,  those  most  distinguished  by 
birth  and  property,  would  have  been  immolated  to  the  jea- 
lousy of  their  adversaries.  The  expedient  of  a  counterreit 
plot  was  suggested:  but  Elizabeth  rejected  the  barbarous  ad- 
vice^ and,  as  no  trace  of  any  disloyal  project  could  be  dis- 

*  That  James  remained  in  suspense  to  the  last,  is  evident  from  the  dates. 
In  the  autamn  lord  Hunsdon  wrote  to  the  queen,  **  that  if  she  looked  for 
any  amity  or  kindness  at  his  hands,  she  would  find  herself  deceived."  Mur- 
din,  591.  In  April,  Hunsdon  received  instructions  to  satisfy  him  for  his 
mother's  death:  in  June,  Mr.  Adiby  was  sent  to  him:  in  July,  sir  Robert 
Sydney  went  on  a  similar  mission.  Cecil's  Diary.  Murdin,  787,  788.  They 
did  not  succeed.  For  on  the  27th  of  July,  Wdsingham  wrote  to  DougUs, 
the  Scottish  envoy,  to  give  the  same  advice  to  his  master.  At  last,  on  the 
4th  of  August,  James  accepted  the  proposal  of  Ashby:  that  he  should  join 
the  aueen,  and  receive  in  return  .a  dukedom,  with  laiids,  an  annuity  of 
5000/,  and  entertainment  for  a  guard  of  150  men.  Ibid.  788.  Rymcr,  xvi. 
1& 

t  Dr.  Allen  was  positive  that  they  amounted  to  two  thirds.     Apud 
Bridgewater,  374.     The  same  was  asserted  in  a  paper  found  upon  Creigh- . 
ton.     Strype,  iit.  415. 
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covered,  refused  to  dip  her  hands  in  innocent  blood.*  Stil 
the  loyalty  of  the  catholics  was  subjected  to  the  sererest 
trials.  Under  the  plea  of  precaution  all  recusant  cooTicts 
were  placed  in  custody:  a  return  ^^  of  persons,  suspected  hi 
religion,^'  was  required  from  the  magistrates  of  the  capitalr^ 
in  several  counties,  perhaps  in  all,  domiciliary  searches  were 
made:  crowds  of  catholics  of  both  sexes,  and  of  every  rank, 
were  dragged  to  the  common  jails  throughout  the  kingdom:! 
and  the  clergy  from  their  pulpits  declaimed  with  vehemence 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  pope  and  the  treachery  of  the 
papists.  But  no  provocation  could  urge  them  to  any  act  of 
imprudence.  They  displayed  no  less  patriotism  than  their 
more  favoured  countrymen.  The  peers  armed  their  Cenaals 
and  dependants  in  the  service  of  the  queen :  some  of  the 
gentlemen  equipped  vessels  and  gave  the  command  to  pra- 
testants;  and  many  solicited  permission  to  fight  in  the  raab 
as  privates  against  the  common  enemy.  § 

The  reader  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that,  ia 
Conferen-  |.j^g  midst  of  these  preparations  and  alarms,  hotfc 
ine^cSce/  Elizabeth  and  Philip  were  employed,  and  thit 
too  with  apparent  earnestness,  in  negociadng  a 
peace.  The  queen  still  clung  to  the  hope  of  eztricaling  her- 
self from  the  danger  of  invasion.  It  was  in  vain  that  Lei- 
cester and  Walsin^ham  represented  the  attempt  as  calculated 
to  paralyze  the  efforts  of  her  subjects,  and  to  give  courage  to 
her  enemies:||  supported  by  the  opinion  of  Burleigh,  ske 

*  Ad  securitatexn  capita  pontificiorum,  quatsitis  causia,  demetenda.  lib 
autem  hoc  ut  crudele  consilium  aversata.    Camden,  566. 

f  They  amounted  to  17,083.    Murdin,  605. 

i.  The  reader  may  form  some  notion  of  the  manner  in  which  such  searcbci 
were  made,  fVom  the  papers  in  Lodg^,  ii.  371 — 376. 

§  Stow,  746^.  Harleian  Miscel.  li.  64.  «  Not  one  man  appeared  to  &• 
TOur  the  Spaniard:  the  very  papists  themselves  being  no  Icsse  unwiliiif 
than  the  rest  to  see  their  native  country  in  subjection  to  the  ordinary  cruel- 
ty found  in  strangers."  Osbom,  28.  The  ministers  themselves,  in  the 
account  which  they  published  in  ahnost  all  the  European  languages,  under 
th^  title  of  *'  A  letter  to  Mendozi^"  remark  that  no  difference  could  beo^ 
served,  on  this  occasion,  between  the  protestants  and  the  catholics^  men- 
tion with  particular  praise  the  viscount  Montague,  who,  with  his  son  and 
grandson,  presented  himself  before  the  queen  at  die  head  Of  200  hofse, 
that  he  had  raised  for  the  defence  of  her  person;  and  inform  us  that  the 
prisoners  for  religion  in  Ely,  sij^ed  a  declaration  of  their  rea^ness  to 
light  till  death  in  her  cause  ag^nst  all  her  enemies,  were  they  kings^  or 
priests,  or  pope,  or  any  other  potentate  wluitsoever.     Ibid.  15.  17. 46. 

R  Walsingham  was  ^  very  unquiet  in  mind  about  the  peace.''  Lodge, 
ii.  355,  356.  He  declared  that  *<all  men  of  judgment  must  see  that  the 
negociation  would  work  the  queen's  ruin."  Htmiwicke  papers,  i.  357— 
359.  From  him  we  learn  tliat  Stafford,  the  ambassador  in  France,  was  in 
disgrace,  because  he  had  sent  word  that  Philip  did  not  deal  sincerely  in  the 
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named  as  commiaaioners,  the  earl  of  Derby,  lord  Cobham, 
air  James  Croft,  and  Dale  and  Rogers,  doctors  of  civil  law. 
They  landed  at  Ostend  in  the  month  of  January;  and  after 
some  preliminary  forms,  met  at  Bourbourg  near  Calais,  the 
Spanish  commissioners,  the  count  of  Aremberg,  Perenotte, 
Richardot,  De  Mas  and  Garnier.  The  English  opened  the 
conferences  with  the  demand  of  an  armistice:  it  was  granted 
by  the  Spaniards,  but  only  for  the  four  cautionary  towns  pos- 
sessed by  the  queen  in  the  Netherlands.  They  then  brought 
forward  three  propositions:  that  the  ancient  league  between 
England  and  the  house  of  Burgundy  should  be  renewed; 
that  Philip  should  withdraw  his  foreign  troops  from  the  Low 
Countries,  and  that  freedom  of  worship  should  be  allowed  to 
all  the  inhabitants  for  the  space  of  at  least  two  years.  It  was 
replied,  that  to  the  renewal  of  the  league  the  king  of  Spain 
could  have  no  objection;  but  that  it  would  be  imprudent  in 
him  to  withdraw  his  forces,  as  long  as  England  and  France 
continued  in  arms;  and  that  the  queen  could  not  be  serious 
in  soliciting  liberty  of  conscience  for  the  protestants  of  Bel- 
gium, as  long  as  she  refused  it  to  the  catholics  of  England. 
The  Spanish  commissioners  then  demanded  the  restoration  of 
the  towns,  mortgaged  to  Elizabeth  by  the  states:  their  oppo* 
cents  required,  in  return,  the  repayment  of  the  money  which 
she  had  advanced.  Neither  would  yield:  expedients  were 
suggested  and  refused;  and  the  conferences  continued  till  the 
armada  had  arrived  in  the  mouth  of  the  channel.  It  was  the 
general  opinion  that. each  party  negociated  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  over-rreaching  the  other:  but,  if  we  may  believe  the 
private  letters  of  the  ministers,  Elizabeth  anxiously  sought 
the  restoration  of  peace.* 

During  five  years,  procrastination  had  marked 
the  counsels  of  Philip:  on  a  sudden  his  caution     Thearmada 
was  exchanged  for  temerity.     The  marquess  of    tjjg  Tagiw. 
Santa  Crux  had  objected  the  danger  of  navigating 
a  narrow  and  tempestuous  sea  without  the  possession  of  a  sin- 
gle harbour  capable  of  sheltering  the  fleet:  the  duke  of  Par- 
ma had  solicited  permission  to  reduce  the  port  of  Flushing 
previously  to  the  departure  of  the  expedition;  and  sir  Wil- 
liam Stanley  had  advised  the  occupation  of  Ireland,  as  a 
measure  necessary  to  secure  the  conquest  of  England.     But 
the  king  would  admit  of  no  delay.     He  had  understood  from 

neg^ciation:  "  so  much/'  he  adds, "  do  we  mislike  any  thing  that  may  hin- 
der the  treaty."    Ibid. 

*  For  the  particulars  of  the  neg^iation,  compare  Camden,  (561,  571) 
with  Strada(l.  ix.  anno  1SS7);  who  contradict  each  other  on  one  point, 
the  powers  of  the  Spanish  commissioners. 
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the  pontiff  that,  on  his  part,  every  thing  was  ready;  that  the 
money  had  been  collected,  the  bull  of  deposition  8i|;Ded,  aad 
the  appointment  of  the  legate  made  oat;  but  that  he  was  re- 
solved not  to  commit  himself  by  any  public  act,  till  he  shooU 
be  assured  that  the  Spanish  forces  had  obtained  a  footing  is 
England.*  Philip  immediately  issued  the  most  peremptM)rj 
orders  to  the  admiral,  that  he  should  put  to  sea,  without  for- 
ther  delay;  to  Farnese,  that  he  should  hold  the  army  is 
readiness  to  embark  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  fleet  neir 
the  coast  of  Flanders.  But  Santa  Crux  was  already  dead, 
the  victim  of  his  anxiety  to  satisfy  the  impatience  of  Ik 
sovereign;  and  his  place  was  inadequately  supplied  by  die 
duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  who,  like  the  lord  admiral  of  Ea- 
gland,  was  totally  unacquainted  with  the  naval  service.  Under 
ii^y  ig        this  new  leader,  the  armada  sailed  from  the  Ta- 

gus.  The  grandeur  of  the  spectacle  excited  tbe 
most  flattering  anticipations;  and  every  breast  beat  high  with 
the  hope  of  conquest  and  glory.  In  two  days  the  delunoa 
was  dispelled.  Off  Cape  Fmisterre  the  southerly  breeze  wis 
exchanged  for  a  storm  from  the  west:  the  armada  was  dis- 
persed along  the  shores  of  Gallicia :  three  gallies  ran  agroand 
on  the  coast  of  France;  eight  were  dismasted,  and  no  ship 
escaped  without  considerable  damage.  To  collect  and  rqiair 
his  shattered  fleet,  detained  the  duke  three  weeks  in  the  har- 
bour of  Corunna. 

This  disaster  had  been  announced  to  Elizabedi 
th^'^^h"-  ^  ^^^  destruction  of  the  armada,  the  end  of  the 
nel.^  "^'       expedition.     If  she  received  the  intelligence  with 

joy,  she  did  not  forget  her  usual  economy:  and 
the  lord  admiral  received  an  order  to  dismantle  immediatdy 
the  four  largest  ships  in  the  royal  navy.t     Fortunately  be 

*  Several  writen»  among  others  Spondanus,  iii.  29,  asserts  that  Allen  r^ 
paired  to  Flanders,  to  accompany  the  army  to  England.  It  is,  hovevcr, 
certain  that  he  remained  in  Rome.  Alanum  noluit  Roma  dimittere  pooli* 
fex,  priusquam  de  belli  successu  constaret.  Epist  ad  Pemium,  110.  Oii- 
Tares  never  ceased  to  solicit  the  bull  till  he  had  obtained  it:  solicetato  in* 
stancabilmente  dall'  Olivares.  Tempesti,  Vita  e  Geste  de  Sizto  Qainto^ 
ii.  80:  where  may  be  seen  the  speech  of  the  pontiflf^  when  he  proposed  it 
to  the  cardinals.  The  papal  (uploma  was  translated  into  English,  and 
printed  in  the  Low  Countries,  that  it  mig^ht  be  published  on  the  aniTal  of 
the  Spanish  army.  Its  contents  may  be  seen  in  Spondanas^  iii.  29.  Foufia, 
350|  and  Mr.  Butler's  Memoirs,  iii.  210.  In  addition  was  composed  aad 
printed  at  Antwerp,  under  the  title  of  "  An  admonition  to  the  Nobility  aod 
People  of  England  and  Ireland,"  a  libellous  tract,  detailing  all  the  crimes 
which  her  enemies  imputed  to  the  queen,  and  calling  upon  the  reader  to 
unite  with  tlie  Spaniards  in  punishing  so  infamous  a  character.  To  it,  Allen 
was  induced  to  put  his  signature.    See  an  account  of  it  in  note  (BB). 

t  These  were  the  Triumph  of  1100  tons,  carrying  340  sailors,  120  sol- 
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ventured  to  disobey,  offering  to  bear  the  expense 
out  of  his  private  fortune;  and  directed  his  course       ^^^y  ^' 
across  the  bay  of  Biscay,  to  ascertain  the  real       j^y  i^, 
state  of  the  Spanish  fleet.    But  a  brisk  gale  from 
the  south-west  compelled  him  to  return:  the  enemy  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  same  wind  to  leave  Corunna :  and  the  English 
had  scarcely  moored  their  ships  in  the  harbour  of  Plymouth, 
when  the  duke  of  Medina  was  discovered  off  the        .  .   _ 
Lizard  point.     Here  he  summoned  the  more  ex-         ^^ 
perienced  among  his  captains  to  a  council  of  war.     They  una- 
nimously advised  a  bold  but  decisive  measure,  to  bear  down 
on  the  English  fleet,  and  to  attack  it  while  it  lay  at  anchor: 
but  the  admiral  produced  his  instructions,  which  strictly  for- 
bade him  to  provoke  hostilities  till  he  had  seen  the  army  of 
Flanders  safely  landed  on  the  English  shore.*  .  ^q 

They  obeyed  with  reluctance :  the  ^rmada  form-  "  ^ 
ed  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent,  the  horns  of  which  lay  some 
miles  asunder,  and  with  a  gentle  breeze  from  the  south-west, 
proudly  advanced  up  the  channel.  It  was  a  magnificent  and 
imposing  spectacle.  The  magnitude  of  the  ships,  the  unusual 
construction  of  the  galeasses,  their  lofty  prows  and  turrets, 
and  their  slow  and  majestic  motion,  struck  the  beholders 
with  admiration  and  awe.  The  lord  admiral  had  already 
formed  his  plan.  His  vessels,  though  inferior  in  bulk  and 
weight  of  metal,  excelled  those  of  the  enemy  in  agility  and 
expedition.  To  oppose  might  be  dangerous:  but  he  could 
follow,  could  annoy  from  a  distance,  and  might  retard  their 
progress,  by  attacking  the  more  sluggish  sailors,  and  cutting 
off  the  stragglers.  Two  hours  did  not  elapse  be-  j^.  ^i 
fore  he  exchanged  a  brisk  cannonade  with  Rical- 
dez,  the  commander  of  the  rear  division,  and  compelled  the 
duke  to  detach  several  ships  to  his  support 

In  this  action  neither  fleet  suffered  any  consi-    several 
derable  loss:   but  during  the  night  one  of  the    actions  be- 
largest  galleons  was  set  on  fire  by  the  resentment    tween  tha 
of  a  Flemish  gunner,  who  had  been  reproached     "«®^' 
by  his  captain  with  cowardice  or  treachery :  a  se-       j^.  g^ 
cond,  which  had  lost  a  mast  by  accident,  fell 
astern  and  was  captured,  after  a  sharp  engagement;  and  a 
third,  which  had  separated  from  the  fleet  in  the  dark,  met 
with  a  similar  fate  near  the  coast  of  France.     These  disasters 


dien»  and  40  gunners,  the  White-bear,  Ihe  Elizabeth  Jonas,  and  the  Vtc- 
tory,  of  1000,  900,  and  800  tons,  with  a  complement  of  360  sailors,  100 
soldiers,  and  40  gunners  to  each.    Murdin,  615.  619.  631. 
*  Strada,  1.  x.  anno  1588.    Strype,  iv.  380. 
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proved  lessons  of  caution  to  the  Spanish  admiral.  His  pro- 
gress became  more  slow  and  laborious :  the  enemy  was  dar- 
ing, and  the  weather  capricious;  some  of  his  ships  were  dis- 
abled by  successive  engagements;  others  were  occaaioDaUj 
entangled  among  the  shoals  of  an  unknown  coast;  and  the  ne- 
.  q^  cessity  of  protecting  both  from  the  incessant  por- 
^  suit  of  the  English,  so  i*etarded  his  coursey  that 

six  days  elapsed  before  he  could  reach  his  destination,  and 
cast  anchor  in  the  vicinity  of  Calais. 

The  ar-  ^7  ^^^^  time,  the  Spaniards  had  learned  to  le- 

inadadiB-  spect  the  courage  and  power  of  their  enemy:  to 
persed  by  the  English  the  advantages  which  they  had  won, 
fire-sbips.  though  trifling  in  themselves,  imparted  that  tone 
of  confidence  which  is  often  the  forerunner  of  victory.  Still 
the  great  measure  on  which  depended  the  fate  of  England,  the 
transportation  of  the  invading  army,  remained  in  suspense. 
The  duke  of  Parma  had  completed  his  preparations;  and  with 
the  aid  of  canals  cut  through  the  country,  had  conveyed  his 
transports  to  Newport  and  Dunkirk.  In  the  first  of  these 
harbours,  a  division  of  14,000  men  had  already  embarked;  in 
Dunkirk,  the  other  division,  almost  equal  in  number,  awaited 
only  the  orders  of  the  general  ;*  and  it  was  expected  that  oa 
the  next  day,  the  second  after  the  arrival  of  the  duke  of  Me- 
.  29  dina,  the  grand  attempt  would  be  made.  That 
very  night  (it  was  cloudy  and  boisterous}  theses 
on  a  sudden  was  illuminated  by  the  appearance  of  eight  ves- 
sels in  flames,  drifting  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  the  armada. 
A  loud  cry  of  horror  burst  from  the  Spaniards,  who  remem- 
bered the  blazing  boats  at  the  siege  of  Antwerp,  and  the  de- 
struction which  these  engines  of  explosion  had  scattered  on 
every  side.  Immediately  they  cut  their  cables,  ran  out  to  sea, 
and  in  their  terror  and  confusion,  inflicted  on  each  other 
much  greater  damage  than  they  had  suffered  in  some  of  the 
preceding  actions.  The  fire-ships  burnt  away  harmlessly  on 
the  edge  of  the  beach;  but  at  the  moment  when  the  duke 
congratulated  himself  on  his  fortunate  escape,  a  fierce  gale 
Suffers  began  to  blow  from  the  south-west;  the  rain  fell 

conflldera-  in  torrents;  the  glare  of  the  lightning  confounded 
bleloss.  the  mariners;  and  the  dawn  of  morning  discover- 
July  30.  Q^  ^[^g  armada  dispersed  along  the  coast  from  Os- 
tend  to  Calais.  In  a  short  time,  a  cannonade  in  the  direction 
of  Gravelines  collected  the  adverse  fleets.  The  Spaniards, 
with  forty  sail,  bravely  sustained  the  attack  of  their  enemy 

•  Camden  represents  him  as  unprepared  (S77):  the  contrary  is  evident 
from  his  despatches  to  Philip,  quoted  by  Strada»  1.  x.  anno  158S. 
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i|  during  the  day:  in  the  evenings  the  increasing  violence  of  the 

L  wind  carried  them  among  the  shallows  and  sand  banks  near 

2  the  mouths  of  the  Scheld.     The  following  morn-        .  .   „j 

I  ing,  with  the  aid  of  a  favourable  breeze,  they  ex-         "  ^ 

i  tricated  themselves  from  danger:  but  they  had  lost  two  gal- 

y  leons,  of  which  one  was  sunk,  the  other  taken  by  the  Hol- 

y  landers,  and  a  galeasse  of  Naples,  which  had  run  aground  un- 

^  der  the  batteries  of  Calais.* 

The  Spanish  admiral  took  the  opportunity  to 
consult  the  most  experienced  among  his  officers.     ^*?™®  ^ 
His  fleet  was  now  reduced  to  fewer  than  a  hun-    the  norAof 
dred  and  twenty  sail,  all  of  which  had  suffered  con-    ScotUnd. 
siderably:  to  attempt  the  transportation  of  the 
army,  or  to  return  through  the  channel,  was  to  throw  them- 
selves into  the  jaws  of  destruction:  and  all  agreed  that  but  one 
way  remained  open,  round  the  north  of  Scotland  and  Ireland; 
a  way  indeed  replete  with  danger  and  terror  to  men  unac- 
quainted with  the  coast,  and  unused  to  the  tempestuous  seas 
of  so  high  a  latitude;  but  which  offered  some  hope  of  pre- 
serving for  their  sovereign  the  shattered  remnant  of  his  once 
formidable  navy.     For  the  first  time  the  Spaniards  fairly  fled 
before  their  pursuers:  and  the  want  of  ammunition  compelled 
the  English  to  return  to  port,  at  a  time,  when  they  might 
otherwise  have  annihilated  the  invaders.     The      ^      22 
fugitives  in  their  northern  course  met  with  no 
enemy;  but  they  had  to  contend  against  the  violence  of  the 
winds  and  waves :  the  shores  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  were 
covered  with  the  wrecks  of  their  vessels ;  and,  when  the  duke 
of  Medina  terminated  his  unfortunate  voyage  in        g^^ 
the  port  of  St.  Andero,  he  acknowledged  the  loss 
of  thirty  ships  of  the  largest  class,  and  often  thousand  men.t 
Christoval  de  Mora,  after  some  contest  with  his  colleagues, 
undertook  to  announce  the  disastrous  intelligence  to  the  king. 
Philip  heard  him  without  any  change  of  countenance,  any 
symptom  of  emotion.     ^'  I  thank  God,"  he  coolly  replied, 
"  who  has  given  me  so  many  resources,  that  I  can  bear  with- 
out inconvenience  so  heavy  a  loss.     One  branch  has  been  lopt 
off:  but  the  tree  is  still  flourishing,  and  able  to  supply  its 

*  With  the  nanatiyes  of  our  national  histories  should  be  comparedthat 
by  Strada,  who  had  the  advanUf^e  of  consulting  the  papers  of  the  duke  of 
Parma.  See  Camden,  571 — 579.  Stow,  746—759.  Strype,  iii.  App. 
266.     Strada,  1.  is.  anno  1588. 

f  Acconling  to  the  lists  in  the  letter  to  Mcndoza,  there  perished,  or  were 
taken,  before  the  English  fleet  returned  from  the  pursuit,  fifteen  sail,  car- 
rying 4791  men;  and  afterwards  on  the  coast  of  Ireland  seventeen  sail,  with 
5394  men.    Stiype,  iii.  App.  223. 
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place."  Immediately  he  sent  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  crowns 
to  be  distributed  among  the  sumven ;  forbade  by  proclama- 
tion any  public  mourning;  and  openly  returned  thanks  to 
God  that  his  fleet  had  not  been  entirely  destroyed.  The 
Spaniards  consoled  themselves  by  attributing  their  loss  to  the 
violence  of  the  weather:  the  duke  of  Parma  was  assured  in 
the  strongest  terms  of  the  royal  favour  and  approbation  ;  and 
a  fruitless  attempt  by  the  English  ministers  to  debauch  his 
fidelity,  served  only  to  raise  him  higher  in  the  estimation  of 
the  monarch.* 

During  this  important  crisis,  the  queen  display- 
^•tB^th^"  ed  the  characteristic  courage  of  the  Tudors.  She 
army  at^  appeared  confident  of  success :  she  even  talked  of 
Tilbury.  meeting  the  invaders,  and  of  animating  her  troops 
to  battle  by  her  presence.  But  this  proposal  was 
disapproved  by  the  prudence,  or  the  affection  of  Leicester. 
«  As  for  your  person,"  he  wrote  to  her,  "  being  the  roost 
dainty  and  sacred  thing  we  have  in  this  world  to  care  for,  I 
cannot,  most  dear  queen,  consent  that  you  should  expose  it  to 
danger.     For  upon  your  well  doing  consists  all  the  safety  of 

?our  whole  kingdom:  and  therefore  preserve  thai  above  all. 
et  will  I  not,  that  in  some  sort  so  princely  and  rare  a  mag- 
nanimity should  not  appear  to  your  people  and  to  the  world, 
as  it  is.  And  thus  far,  if  it  please  your  majesty,  you  may 
do:  to  draw  yourself  to  your  house  at  Havering:  and  to  com- 
fort this  army  and  the  people  of  these  counties,  you  may,  if 
it  please  you,  spend  two  or  three  days  to  see  both  the  camps 
and  forts.  And  thus  far,  but  no  further,  can  I  consent  to 
adventure  yonr  person. "t  She  followed  his  advice,  and 
Aue  9  about  a  fortnight  later  proceeded  to  Tilbury.  It 
was  a  proud  moment  for  Elizabeth.     The  danger 

*  It  was  first  reported,  that  Philip  was  displeased  with  the  negligeflbe, 
and  jealous  of  the  ambition,  of  the  duke:  then  that  in  one  of  the  captured 
vessels  had  been  foimd  an  order  to  the  duke  of  Medina,  to  arrest  Fsrnese, 
as  soon  as  he  should  come  on  shipboard,  and  to  send  him  a  prisoner  to 
Spain.  This  second  rumour  was  traced  to  the  family  of  the  Kngliah  am- 
bassador in  Paris.  By  the  time  it  could  reach  the  duke  in  Flanders, 
Fiesque,  a  Genoese  merchant,  presented  him  a  letter  without  si^ature, 
and  beings  questioned  who  was  the  writer,  replied,  Pallavicini,  the  queen's 
banker  in  London.  This  letter  advised  Famese  to  beware  of  the  resent- 
ment and  suspicion  of  Philip:  to  send  a  confidential  friend  to  Boulogne, 
where  he  would  be  met  by  an  agent  from  England;  and  to  recollect  that 
he  might  acquire  much  more  in  Flanders,  than  he  could  ever  expect  to 
receive  from  the  gratitude  of  Spain.  The  duke  understood  the  hint:  that 
the  queen  wished  him  to  take  possession  for  himself  of  the  catholic  pro- 
vinces, and  leave  the  protestant  provinces  to  the  house  of  Orange.  But  his 
fidelity  was  proof  against  temptation;  he  imprisoned  the  agent,  and  sent  a 
copy  of  the  letter  to  Philip.    Strada,  1.  x.  anno  1588. 

t  Hardwicke  papers,  i.  S77. 
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was  now  oyer:  the  armada  which  had  threatened  to  overturn 
her  throne,  was  atniggling  with  adverse  winds  on  its  way  to 
Spain:  and  the  people,  intoxicated  with  Joy,  expressed  the 
most  ardent  attachment  to  her  person.  Mounted  .on  a  white 
palfrey,  and  bearing  a  marshal's  truncheon  in  her  hand,  she 
rode  along  the  ranks:  the  soldiers  rent  the  air  with  acclama- 
tions of  triumph;  and  these  raw  recruits  expressed  their  re- 
.gret,  that  they  had  not  been  permitted  to  measure  arms  with 
the  veteran  forces  of  Spain.* 

The  important  services  of  the  lord  admiral 
and  of  his  officers  were  not  overlooked  by  Ihe    Jf  Lefccs-* 
queen :  but,  in  her  estimation,  they  could  not  be    ter. 
compared  with  those  of  Leicester.  He  stood  with- 
out a  rival;  and  to  reward  his  tranacendant  merit,  a  new  and 
unprecedented  office  was  created,  which  would  have  conferred 
on  him  an  authority  almost  equal  to  that  of  his  sovereign. 
H^  was  appointed  lord  lieutenant  of  England  and  Ireland: 
and  the  warrant  lay.  ready  for  the  royal  signature,  when  the 
remonstrances  of  purleigh  and  Hatton  induced  her  to  hesi- 
tate: and  the  unexpected  death  of  the  favourite  concealed  her 
weakness  from  the  knowledge  of  the  public.     On  the  queen's 
departure  from  Tilbury,  Leicester  had  disbanded  the  army, 
and  set  out  for  his  casde  of  t^enilworth;  but,  at  Cornbury 
Park,  in  Oxfordshire,  his  progress  was  arrested  by  a  violent 
disease,  which,  whether  it  arose  from  natur^  causes,  or  the 
anguish  of  disappointed  ambition,  or  from  poison  administered 
by  his  wife  and  her  supposed  paramour,  quickly 
terminated  his  existence.    If  tears  are  a  proof  of        ^P  •  • 
affection,  those  shed  by  the  queen  on  this  occasion,  showed  that 
hers  was  seated  deeply  in  the  heart:  but  there  was  another  pas- 
sion as  firmly  rooted  there,  the  love  of  money,  which  induced 
her,  at  theiame  time  that  she  lamented  the  loss  of  her  favour- 
ite, to  order  the  public  sale  of  his  goods,  for  the  discharge  of 
certain  sums  which  he  owed  to  the  etcheouer.t 

Leicester  in  his  youth  had  possessed  that  ex- 
ternal  appearance,  which  was  sure  to  arrest  the    ter.^^'*^' 
eye^  and  warm  the  heart  of  Elizabeth.     With 

*  I  have  not  noticed  the  tpeech,  laid  to  have  been  spoken  by  her  at 
Tilbuiy.  It  might  have  been  prepared  for  her  as  an  aodress  to  the  sol- 
diers if  it  had  been  necessaiy.  But  she  certainty  could  not  exhort  them  to 
fig>ht,  after  the  enemy  was  gone,  and  when  she  had  resolved  to  disband  the 
army  immediately. 

t  Camdeiit  585.  In  Strype  is  a  singular  examination  of  Edward  Croft, 
and  one  Smith,  a  pretended  magician.  Croft^  on  the  imprisonment  of  his 
father,  consulted  Smith,  who  informed  him  that  Leicester  was  a  great  enemy 
of  sir  James:  that  he  would  never  return  out  of  the  country;  that  he  had 
already  been  muxzled  by  him;  and  that  he  would  shortly  die.  Strype,  iii. 
594.     App.  369. 
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handsome  features  and  well-proportioned  limbs,  he  joined  a 
tall  and  portly  figure,  a  qualification  necessary  for  those  wbo 
aspired  to  the  rank  of  her  favourites.    By  the  spirit  of  his 
conversation,  the  ardour  of  his  flattery,  and  the  expense  of 
his  entertainments,  he  so  confirmed  the  ascendency,  which  he 
had  acquired,  that  for  thirty  years,  though  he  might  occa- 
sionally complain  of  the  caprice  or  infidelity  of  his  mistresii, 
he  al wayB  triumphed  over  every  competitor.     As  a  statesman 
or  a  commander  he  displayed  little  ability :  but  his  rapacity 
and  ambition  knew  no  bounds.     Many  years  elapsed  before 
he  would  resign  his  pretensions  to  the  hand  of  his  sovereign,^ 
and  we  have  just  seen,  that  only  the  week  before  his  death,  h^ 
prevailed  on  her  to  promise  him  a  much  larger  share  of  the 
royal  authority,  than  had  ever,  in  such  circumstances,  been 
conferred  on  a  subject    Were  we  to  judge  of  his  moral  charac- 
ter from  the  language  of  his  writings,  we  should  allot  to  him 
the  praise  of  distinguished  piety  :t  but  if  we  listen  to  the  re- 
port of  his  contemporaries,  the  delusion  vanishes,  and  he  standi 
before  us  as  the  most  dissolute  and  unprincipled  of  men.     We 
are  told,  that  among  the  females,  married  or  unmarried,  who 
formed  the  court  of  Elizabeth,  two  only  escaped  his  solicita- 
tions; that  his  first  wife  was  murdered  by  his  order;  that  he 
disowned  his  marriage  with  the  second,  for  the  sake  of  a 
more  favoured  mistress;  and  that  to  obtain  her  he  first  tri- 
umphed over  her  virtue,  and  then  administered  poison  to  her 
husband.     To  these  instances  has  been  added  a  long  catalogue 
of  crimes,  of  treachery  to  his  friends,  of  assassination  of  his 
enemies,  and  of  acts  of  injustice  and  extortion  towards  those 
who  had  ofiended  his  pride,  or  refused  to  bend  to  his  pleasure. 
The  reader  will  pause  before  he  gives  his  unqualified  assent 
to  such  reports :  yet,  when  he  has  made  every  allowance  for 
the  envy  and  malice  of  political  enemies,  when  he  has  rejected 
every  charge,  which  is  not  supported  by  probable  evidence, 
there  will  still  remain  much  to  stamp  infamy  on  the  charac- 
ter of  Leicester.     In  the  year  1584,  the  history  of  his  life,  or 
rather  of  his  crimes,  was  published  in  a  tract  entitled  <'  a  Dii- 

*  The  Scottish  queen  says,  that  Elizabeth  made  him  a  promise  of  marriage. 
(Murdin,  558.)  The  assertion  is  confirmed  by  the  despatches  of  the  bishop 
of  Aquila,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  still  preserved  at  Simancas.  The  bishop, 
who  was  in  great  favour  both  with  the  queen  and  the  council,  details  the  arti- 
fices employed  by  Elizabeth  and  Leicester  to  induce  him  to  mention  their 
projected  marriage  to  Philip,  and  to  procure  from  him  an  answer  in  its 
favour.  At  length  he  informs  his  sovereign,  that  they  had  been  actuaUj 
but  secretly  contracted  to  each  other  in  the  house  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke. 

-|^  ''I  never  yet,"  says  Naunton,  <'saw  a  style  or  phrase  more  seemingly 
rehgious  and  mUer  of  the  strains  of  devotion.''  Fragmenta  regalia  in  the 
Phenix,  193.     Such  of  his  letters  as  are  still  extant,  arc  of  this  description. 
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logue  between  a  Scholar,  Gentleman,  and  Lawyer;"  but  after- 
wards known  by  the  name  of  ^*  Leicester's  Commonwealth." 
It  was  generally  attributed  to  the  pen  of  Persons,  the  cele- 
brated Jesuit:  but,  whoever  were  the  author,  he  had  woven 
his  story  with  so  much  art,  had  descended  to  such  minuteness 
of  detail,  and  had  so  confidently  appealed  to  the  knowledge 
of  living  witnesses  for  the  truth  of  his  assertions,  that  the 
book  extorted  the  belief  and  the  applause  of  its  readers. 
Edition  after  edition  was  poured  into  the  kingdom,  till  the 
queen  herself  came  forward  to  vindicate  the  character  of  her 
favourite.  She  pronounced  the  writer,  "  an  incarnate  devil,'' 
declared  that  of  her  own  knowledge  (it  was  a  bold  expres- 
sion) she  was  able  to  attest  the  innocence  of  the  earl;  and 
ordered  the  magistrates  to  seize  and  destroy  every  copy, 
*  which  could  be  discovered.  *  But,  if  the  will  of  the  sovereign 
could  silence  the  tongues,  it  did  not  satisfy  the  reason,  of  her 
subjects.  The  accomplished  sir  Philip  Sydney  took  a  dif- 
ferent course.  He  attempted  a  refutation  of  the  libel.  But 
with  all  his  abilities  he  sunk  under  the  task;  he  abused  the 
author,  but  did  not  disprove  the  most  important  of  his  state- 
ments: and  the  failure  alone  of  so  able  a  scholar  and  con- 
temporary, will  justify  a  suspicion,  that  there  was  more  of 
truth  in  the  book  than  he  was  willing  to  admit,  and  more  of 
crime  in  the  conduct  of  his  uncle,  than  it  was  in  his  power  to 
clear  away.t 

*  Such  interposition  in  favour  of  a  subject  may  appear  extraordinary:  but 
the  queen's  letter  of  thanks  to  lord  and  lady  Shrewsbury,  for  the  attention 
which  they  had  paid  to  Leicester  at  Chatsworth,  is  still  more  so.  In  it  she 
almost  acknowledges  him  for  her  husband.  '<  We  should  do  him  mat 
WTongfe  (houlding  him  in  that  place  of  favor  we  do)  in  cace  we  should  not 
let  you  undustand  in  how  thanckfull  sorte  we  accept  the  same  at  both  your 
hands,  not  as  don  unto  him  but  to  our  owne  self,  reputing  him  as  another 
oorselC  &c    Lodge,  ii.  155. 

t  See  it  in  the  Sydney  papers,  i.  62. 
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CONDEMNATION  OF  THE  EARL  OF  ARUNDELr— -8VFFE&IV0I  01  IB 
OATHOLIOS— OF  THE  PURITANS-^FAVOUR  OF  THE  EABL  OF  XUD 
—UNFORTUNATE  EXPEDITION  AGAINST  SPAIN—- PR00EED(V6SII 
FRANOB— SUCCESSION  OF  HENRT  IV*—- «U0OOURS  SENT  TO  HO 
FROM  ENGLAND— EXECUTION  OF  LOPEZ*— CAPTURE  OF  CADIS- 
PROJECT  IN  FAVOUR  OF  A  SPANISH  SUCOBSSOR- AKOTEUn- 
PEDITION  AGAINST  SPAIN— -SPANISH  FLEET  IN  THE  CHAXSU- 
PEACE  BETWEEN  FRANCE  AND  SPAIN— DISSBNTIONS  IV  THl  Ci- 
BINET— EXECUTION  OF  SqUIRES*— DEATH  OF  BURLEIGH— CM- 
DUCT  OF  THE  KING  OF  SCOTLAND. 

The  defeat  of  the  armada  had  thrown  theiuAi 
Public  dc-  into  a  frenzy  of  joy.  The  people  expressed  thar 
tionsofjoy.    f^^^lings  by  bonfires,  entertainments,  and  poMit 

thanksgivings :  the  queen,  whether  she  sooglttto 
satisfy  the  religious  animosities  of  her  subjects,  or  to  &^ 
her  gratitude  to  the  Almighty  by  punishing  the  sappoi^ 
enemies  of  his  worship,  celebrated  her  triumph  with  the  ib- 
molation  of  human  victims.  A  commission  was  iflsaed:* 
selection  was  made  from  the  catholics  in  prison  on  aceoosl 
of  religion;  and  six  clergymen  were  indicted  for  their  prJ«^ 
ly  character;  four  laymen  for  having  been  reconciled  to  tae 
catholic  church:  and  four  others,  among  whom  was  apntte- 
woman  of  the  name  of  Ward,  for  having  aided,  or  harbowwi 
priests.  These  immediately, and  fifteen  of  their  compaww^ 
within  the  three  next  months,  sufiered  the  cruel  and  ioa- 
mous  punishment  of  traitors.  It  was  not  so  much  as  whif' 
pered  that  they  had  been  guilty  of  any  act  of  disloyalty-  0* 
their  trials  nothing  was  objected  to  them,  but  the  prsc^^^ 
their  religion.* 

Not  satisfied  with  the  blood  of  these  victifltf. 
J^  ^\  f  the  persecutors  looked  forward  to  one  of  nf^ 
A^ndel.        exalted  rank.     The  reader  will  recollect  the  m 

and  imprisonment,  to  which  the  earl  of  Atud^ 
had  been  condemned.  For  a  considerable  time  afler  nisui 
he  had  been  treated  with  unusual  severity:  by  decrees  tlie 
rigour  of  his  confinement  was  relaxed;  and  he  obtained p^* 
mission  to  frequent  the  contiguous  cell  of  William  ^^^h 
one  of  queen  Mary's  priests;  where  he  occasionaWfJ^ 
mass,  and  met  two  fellow-prisoners,  sir  Thomas  Gerard »» 

•  Stow,  749,  750.    Challoncr,  209—237. 
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William  Shelley.  For  this  indulgence  his  countess  had  given 
a  bribe  of  thirty  pounds  to  the  daughter  of  the  lieutenant: 
but  the  result  provoked  a  suspicion  that  it  had  been  granted 
with  the  connivance  of  some  greater  personage,  who  sought 
the  ruin  of  the  noble  captive.  On  the  appearance  of  "  the 
armada,'*  Arundel  received  a  hint,  that  the  moment  the  Spa- 
niards set  their  feet  on  English  ground,  he  and  the  other  ca- 
tholic prisoners  in  the  Tower  infallibly  would  be  massacred. 
Their  danger  naturally  became  the  subject  of  conversation 
among  them :  some  recommended  one  expedient,  some  an- 
other: and  the  earl  suggested  that  they  should  join  in  one 
common  form  of  prayer  to  solicit  the  protection  of  heaven. 
The  proposal  was  at  first  adopted,  but  afterwards  abandoned 
by  the  advice  of  Shelley,  under  the  apprehension  that  it  might 
be  misrepresented  to  the  queen.  The  armada,  however,  fail- 
ed; no  massacre  was  attempted;  but  Shelley,  Gerard,  and 
Bennet,  were  removed  to  diflerent  prisons,  where  they  un- 
derwent separate  examinations,  respecting  the  language  and 
conduct  of  Arundel.  The  answer  of  the  first  was  harmless: 
Gerard  represented  him  as  a  well-wisher  to  the  Spaniards;  and 
Bennet,  if  we  may  believe  himself,  by  menaces  of  the  rack 
and  the  halter,  confessed  that  the  earl  had  asked  him  to  cele- 
brate mass  for  the  success  of  the  invaders.*  On  these  depo- 
sitions w^as  grounded  a  charge  of  high  treason:  the  queen  ap- 
pointed the  earl  of  Derby  lord  high  steward  for  the  trial;  and 
the  prisoner  was  brought  to  Westminster  hall,  to  plead  for 

*  On  the  second  examination  of  the  earl,  both  Gerard  and  Bennet  were 
introduced:  but  he  was  not  allowed  to  speak  in  their  presence,  and  there* 
ibre  refused  to  make  answer  after  they  were  gone.  Burleigh  put  to  him 
the  question,  "  Is  not  ever}'  man  a  traitor  who  shall  say  that  the  pope  has 
power  to  depose  tlie  queen  ?'*  By  the  catholics  this  question  was  consider- 
ed as  the  forerunner  of  death :  because  it  was  devised  to  cast  a  doubt  on  the 
sincerity  of  those  who  denied  the  deposing  power;  and  there  were  many, 
who  while  they  denied  that  power  themselves,  yet  hesitated  to  declare 
those  traitors  who  maintained  it.  The  earl  replied:  "I  never  yet  heard 
any  man  say  that  he  had:  when  I  do,  you  shall  hear  what  1  say."  He  was 
told  that  he  must  reply,  yes  or  no.  *'  1  wonder,"  he  exclaimed,  '*  that  such 
questions  are  asked  of  me,  seeing  T  was  never  accused  of  such  matters;  but 
both  have  been,  and  am,  at  all  times,  ready  to  serve  the  queen,  with  life 
and  limb,  against  any  foreign  prince  or  potentate  whatsoever."  llatton 
asked,  "  What,  against  the  pope?"  "Is  not  the  pope,"  said  the  earl  in 
return,  «« included  in  tlJe  name  of  foreign  prince  or  potentate?"  The  re- 
port of  his  examination  was  then  given  him  to  rearl,  but  he  would  not  sign 
it,  because  it  stated  th.it  he  had  refused  to  give  any  answer  to  the  question  ^ 
which  he  declared  to  be  untrue;  he  had  answered  it  fiufficiently  to  satisfy 
any  reasonable  man.  In  his  own  account,  he  says,  he  knew  that  he  miffht 
have  answered  more  clearly  in  the  affirmative,  but  it  was  unnecessary,  ai 
his  death  was  already  determined,  and  unwise,  as  his  words  would,  accoul- 
inrg  to  custom,  have  been  misrepresented.  MS  I/ife  of  the  eail  ot  Arun-. 
del,  c.  xiii. 
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his  life  before  ihtt  nobleman  and  twenty-four  other 
The  crown  lawyers  had  introduced  into  the  indictment  all  the 
matter  which  had  formerly  been  urged  in  the  atar-chainbcr 
against  him :  but  the  real  subject  of  inquiry  lay  within  a  mock 
narrower  compass:  whether  he  had  or  had  not  solicited  otheis 
to  pray  with  him  for  the  success  of  the  Spaniards.   The  priii* 
eipal  witnesses  were  Gerard  and  Bennet     When  the  firstap- 
peared,  the  prisoner  called  on  him,  in  the  name  of  the  liviif 
God,  to  speak  the  truth,  and  to  remember  that  be  nfust  hoe- 
after  give  a  second  account  before  a  more  awful  tribunaL   At 
this  solemn  adjuration   Gerard  trembled,  muttered  a  few 
words  and  was  withdrawn.    Against  the  testimony  of  Ben- 
net  was  produced  one  of  his  own  letters,  in  which  he  ae- 
knowledged  that  his  confession  before  the  commissioners  was 
false,  and  had  been  extorted  from  his  weakness  by  menaces 
of  torture  and  death  :*  he,  on  the  contrary,  to  support  bis 
credit,  asserted  that  the  letter  was  written  by  Randal,  a  fellow- 
prisoner,  and  addressed  to  the  earl  without  his  consent  or  his 
signature.     Randal, however,  was  not  examined;  and  Atueh 
del  most  solemnly  protested  that  the  prayers  which  he  hsd 
proposed,  had  no  reference  to  the  invasion :  he  merely  soo^ 
the  protection  of  heaven  for  himself  and  his  companions,  who 
had  been  threatened  with  assassination.     After  an  hour's  de- 
bate the  peers  found  him  guilty:  he  heard  the  judgment  pro- 
nounced with  composure  and  cheerfulness;  and  beg^g^,  as  a 
last  favour,  that  he  might  be  allowed,  before  his  death,  to  aee 
his  wife  and  his  son,  a  child  about  five  years  old,  who  liad 
been  born  since  his  confinement  in  the  Tower.     No  answer 
was  returned. t 

Hit  death.  '^  ^^^^  ^  acknowledged  that  the  queen  had 

some  reason  to  be  jealous  of  this  nobleman.  The 
execution  of  his  father,  the  wrongs  which  he  had  lately  suf- 
fered himself,  and  his  high  rank,  (he  was  by  birth  the  fint 
peer  of  the  realm)  had  pointed  him  out  to  the  queen  of  Scola^ 
to  Morgan,  and  to  many  of  the  exiles,  as  the  fittest  person  to 
be  placed  at  the  head  of  any  party,  which  might  be  formed 
against  the  government  But  his  condemnation  was  an  aet 
of  policy,  not  of  justice.  No  one  pretended  that  he  had  ever 
assented  to  such  projects:  it  was  not  proved  that  they  were 
so  much  as  known  to  him.  The  charge  on  which  he  was 
tried,  was  certainly  unfounded.  In  his  subsequent  corre- 
spondence with  the  council,  in  his  confidential  letters  to  his 
wife  and  his  confessor,  he  always  asserted  his  innocence,  and 

•  Sec  this  letter  in  Strype,  iii.  App.  250. 

t  MS.  Uf;  c.  ziv.    SUte  Trials.  1250—1364.    Caind.  595—600. 
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declared  his  resolution  to  maintain  it,  even  on  the  scaffold. 
Burleigh  and  Hatton  advised  the  queen  to  spare  him.  She 
had  taken  the  life  of  his  father:  let  her  not  stain  her  reputa- 
tion with  the  blood  of  the  son.  He  had  now  ceased  to  be  a 
subject  of  apprehension:  he  lay  at  her  mercy:  on  the  slight- 
est provocation,  on  the  first  appearance  of  danger,  the  sen- 
tence might  be  carried  into  execution.  She  suffered  herself 
to  be  persuaded:  yet  carefully  concealed  her  intention  from 
the  knowledge  of  the  prisoner,  who  lived  for  several  years 
under  the  impression  that  the  axe  was  still  suspended  over 
his  head;  and  never  rose  in  the  morning  without  some  appre- 
hension that  before  night  he  might  expire  on  the  scaffold.  In 
1595  he  was  suddenly  taken  ill  at  table;*  the  skill  of  his  phy- 
sician checked  the  rapidity,  but  could  not  subdue  the  force  of 
his  disease:  and  he  died  at  the  end  of  two  months,  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  his  imprisonment  He  was  buried  in  the 
same  grave  with  his  father,  in  the  chapel  in  the  Tower. 

In  her  conduct  towards  this  unfortunate  nobleman,  the 
queen  betrayed  an  unaccountable  spirit  of  revenge.  He 
seems  to  have  given  some  deep  but  secret  offence,  which, 
though  it  was  never  divulged,  could  never  be  forgotten. 
There  was  a  time  when  he  seemed  to  engross  her  favour: 
when  he  shone  the  foremost  in  all  her  parties,  and  bore  a 

Principal  share  in  the  festivities  and  gallantries  of  her  court, 
iut  from  the  moment  that  he  returned  to  the  society  of  his 
countess,  he  was  marked  out  for  the  victim  of  her  displeasure. 
During  his  long  and  severe  imprisonment,  he  could  not  once 
obtain  permission,  not  even  on  the  approach  of  death,  to  see 
his  wife  or  his  children,  or  any  one  of  his  relations,  protestant 
or  catholic.  Nor  did  the  rancour  of  the  queen  expire  with 
its  principal  object.  As  long  as  she  lived,  lady  Arundel  was 
doomed  to  feel  the  royal  displeasure.  She  could  not  remove 
from  her  house  without  danger  of  offence:  she  was  obliged  to 
solicit  permission  to  visit  London  even  for  medical  advice: 
and  whenever  Elizabeth  meant  to  repair  to  St.  James's,  the 
countess  received  an  order  to  quit  the  capital  before  the 
queen's  arrival.! 

From  the  defeat  of  the  armada  till  the  death  of 
the  queen,  during  the  lapse  of  fourteen  years,  the     ^r5fj*"^* 
catholics  groaned  under  the  pressure  of  incessant     catholics, 
prosecution.     Sixty-one  clergymen,  forty-seven 

*  After  eating  of  some  teal.     This  circumstailce  provoked  a  suspicion  of 
poison:  while  others  attributed  *his  disease  to  his  religious  austerities. 
Camden,  706.     In  1624  his  body  was  transferred  to  Artindel:  and  his  son 
recorded  liis  suspicion  in  his  epitaph.    Non  absque  veneni  suspicione.    MS. 
Life,  xvi.  xviii. 

t  MS.  Life  of  the  Countess.    See  note  (CC). 
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laymen^  and  two  geutlewomen,  suSered  c^piiai  punislMDeat 
for  some  or  other  of  the  spiritual  felonies  and  treaBoas,  wbieh 
had  been  lately  created.  Generally  the  court  dispenaed  witk 
the  cxaminatioa  of  witnesses;  by  artful  and  ensnariag  ques- 
tions an  avowal  was  drawn  from  the  prisoner,  that  he  had 
been  reconciled,  or  had  harboured  a  priest,  or  had  been  or- 
dained  beyond  the  sea,  or  that  he  admitted  the  eccleaiaslieal 
supremacy  of  the  pope,  or  rejected  that  of  the  queen.  Abj 
one  of  these  crimes  was  sufficient  to  consign  him  to  the  seaf- 
fold.  Life,  indeed,  was  always  offered,  on  the  condition  of 
conformity  to  the  established  worship:  but  the  offer  was 
generally  refused;  the  refusal  was  followed  by  death;  and  the 
butchery,  with  very  few  exceptions,  was  performed  on  the 
victim,  while  he  was  yet  in  perfect  possession  of  hia  senses.* 

These  executions,  however,  affected  but  a  simll 
wc^u^silT^^^^^  part  of  the  catholic  population:  the  great  grier. 
ance  consisted  in  the  penalties  of  recusancy.  If 
we  consider  the  relative  value  of  money,  we  shall  aee  that  it 
required  an  ample  fortune  to  pay  the  perpetual  fine  of  twenty 
pounds  per  lunar  month:  most  gentlemen  were  compelled  to 
sell  a  considerable  portion  of  their  property,  that  they  might 
satisfy  the  demand:  and,  whenever  they  were  in  arrear,  the 
queen  was  empowered  by  law  to  seize  all  their  personalty  and 
two-thirds  of  their  real  estate  every  six  months.t  For  this 
purpose,  returns  of  the  names  and  of  the  property  of  the  re- 
cusants in  each  county  were  repeatedly  required  by  the  coon- 

*  See  the  histories  of  most  of  them  collected  in  Challoner's  Memoin  d 
Missionary  Priests,  vol.  i.  There  are  many  letters  extant,  desciibini^  the 
horror  which  these  executions  excited  in  other  nations.  Their  resolatioB 
and  mannei'  of  death,  says  Standen,  '*  being  set  oat  to  the  world  in  print, 
in  sundry  languages,  hath  bred  such  a  hatred  agpainst  the  regiment  of  the 
realm  in  genei*al,  as  most  are  scandalized  therewith."  Hitherto  tiiese 
rigours  had  been  attributed  to  Leicester  and  Walsingham:  their  continuaiice 
was  ascribed  to  the  councils  of  Burleigh:  who  **  was  now  considered  by  aD 
the  catholics  in  Christendom,  an  open,  declared,  and  professed  enemy  to 
their  faith  and  religion,  never  having  plucked  off  his  mask  till  these  latter 
years."  Birch,  i.  84.  89.  Burleigh  replies:  "  that  though  their  oatward 
pretence  be  to  be  sent  from  the  seminaries,  to  convert  people  to  their  reli- 
gion, yet  without  reconciling  them  of  their  obedience  to  the  queen,  ther 
never  give  them  absolution.  Such  in  our  realm,  as  refuse  to  come  to  oar 
churches,  and  yet  do  not  discover  (disown)  their  obedience  to  the  queen, 
be  taxed  with  fines  according  to  the  law,  without  danger  of  their  lives. 
And  if  Mr.  Standen  were  truly  informed  of  this  manner  of  proceeding,  and 
would  judge  indiiferently  thereof,  he  might  change  his  mind."  Birch,  i. 
94.  The  nrst  part  of  the  answer  is  undoubtedly  false :  the  second  is  an  open 
avowal  of  persecution.  It  appears,  however,  from  a  paper  in  his  hand* 
writing,  that  he  wished  priests  to  be  hanged  only,  and  "  that  the  manner 
of  drawing  and  quartering  were  forborne."     Strype,  iii.  622. 

f  St.  29  Eliz.  c.  6. 
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cil:  aad  the  best  expedient  of  the  sufierers  was  to  prevail  on 
the  queen,  through  the  influence  o(  her  favouritesy  to  accept 
an  annual  composition.*  Yet  even  then  they  were  not  allowed 
to  live  in  quiet.  They  were  still  liable  to  a  year's  imprison- 
ment, and  a  fine  of  one  hundred  marks  for  every  time  that 
they  heard  mass:  on  each  successive  rumour  of  invasion  they 
were  confined,  at  their  own  charges,  in  the  jail  of  the  county  :t 
they  were  assessed,  as  often  as  it  appeared  proper  to  the  coun* 
cil,  in  certain  sums  towards  the  levy  of  soldiers  for  the  queen's 
service:  on  their  discharge  from  prison  they  were  either  con- 
fined in  the  house  of  a  protestant  gentleman,  or,  if  they  were 
permitted  to  return  to  their  homes,  were  made  liable  to  the 
forfeiture  of  their  eoods,  lands,  and  annuities,  during  life,  for 
the  new  ofience  of  straying  more  than  five  miles  from  tlieir 
own  doors,  t  Yet  many  of  these  men  had  signed  declarations 
of  loyalty  which  satisfied  the  council,  and  had  engaged  to 
fight  in  defence  of  their  sovereign  against  any  foreign  prince, 
pope,  or  potentate,  whatsoever.^  They  were  treated  in  this 
manner,  if  we  may  believe  Burleigh  himself,  not  so  much  for 
their  own  demerits,  as  to  prove  to  the  queen's  enemies  abroad, 
that  in  the  case  of  invasion  they  must  expect  to  derive  little 
aid  from  the  more  wealthy  of  the  catholic  body  in  England.|| 

Thus  it  was  with  men  of  property.   Recusants 
in  meaner  circumstances  were  at  first  thrown  into    ?®  ^^^^ 
prison.     But  the  jails  Were  soon  crowded :  the    recu^tT^ 
counties  complained  of  the  expense  of  their  main- 
tainance;  and  the  queen  ordered  them  to  be  discharged  at  the 
discretion  of  the  magistrates.    From  some  nothing  more  was 
required  than  a  promise  of  good  behaviour:  some  had  their 
ears  bored  with  a  hot  iron;  others  were  publicly  whipped. T 


*  These  compositions  were  so  unwelcome  to  Coof^er,  bishop  of  Win* 
Chester,  that  he  petitioned  the  council  to  remove  the  compounders  out  of 
the  shire,  '*  to  some  place  where  they  might  do  less  harm."  Strype,  iii. 
240.  419. 

f  The  zeal  of  TopclifFe,  not  content  with  the  incarceration  of  the  men, 
wished  the  women  also  to  be  confined;  '*  seeing  far  greater  is  the  fury  of 
a  woman  once  resolved  to  evil,  than  the  rage  of  a  man.''  His  proposal  to 
Burleigh  is  in  Strype,  iv.  39. 

4  St.  35  Eliz.  c.  2. 

§  See  some  of  these  oaths  in  Strype,  iii.  191.  564.  Kirby*s  Suffolk 
Traveller,  193. 

I  Strype's  Whitgif^  327.     See  note  (DD). 

i  Bridge  water,  375.  Stiype,  iii.  169.  The  numbers  were  so  great,  that 
at  one  session  in  Hampshire  400,  at  the  assizes  in  Lancashire  600  recusants 
were  presented.  Id.  478.  App.  98.  Cooper  to  get  rid  of  them,  presented 
*^  a  humble  petition  that  one  hundred  or  two,  lusty  men,  well  able  to  labour, 
might  by  some  commission  be  taken  np,  and  sent  into  Flanders,  as  pyoners 
and  labourers  for  the  armys.**    Ibid.  169. 
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It  was  afterwards  enacted,  that  all  recusants  not  pooMasing 
twenty  marks  a  year,  should  conform  within  three  months 
after  conviction,  or  abjure  the  realm,  under  Ihe  penalty  of 
felony  without  benefit  of  clergy,  if  they  were  afterwards  foand 
at  large.  But  the  severity  of  the  act  defeated  its  purpose :  and 
the  magistrates  contented  themselves  with  occasionally  grant- 
ing commissions  to  their  officers,  to  visit  a  certain  district, 
and  to  levy  discretional  sums  on  the  poorest  recusants,  as  a 
composition  for  the  legal  fine.* 

*"  In  addition  to  these  sufierings  must  be  men- 
searches**^     tioned  the  domiciliary  visits  in  search  of  catholic 

clergymen,  which  have  formerly  been  described. 
At  first  they  were  events  of  rare  occurrence:  but  now  they 
were  repeated  frequently  in  the  year,  often  on  the  slighted 
suspicion,  on  the  arrival  of  a  stranger,  on  the  groundless  io- 
formation  of  an  enemy,  a  discharged  servant,  or  a  discontent- 
ed tenant:  sometimes  for  the  sole  purpose  of  plunder,  and 
sometimes  through  the  hope  of  reward:  as  the  forfeiture  of 
.the  estate  followed  the  apprehension  of  the  priest  This,  in 
the  memorials  of  the  age,  is  described  as  the  most  intolerable 
of  grievances.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  catholic  gentlemaa 
withdrew  himself  from  the  eyes  of  the  public,  and  sought  an 
asylum  in  solitude.  His  house  afforded  him  no  security:  even 
in  the  bosom  of  his  family  he  passed  his  time  in  alarm  and 
solicitude;  and  was  exposed  at  every  moment  to  the  capricious 
visits  of  men,  whose  pride  was  flattered  by  the  wanton  exer- 
cise of  authority  over  their  betters,  or  whose  fanaticism  taught 
them  to  believe,  that  they  rendered  a  service  to  God  by  in- 
sulting and  oppressing  the  idolatrous  papistt 

*  St.  25  Eliz.  c.  2.  I  have  in  my  possession  a  cimoiis  manuscript  account 
of  the  exactions  of  William  Ralcliff,  an  officer,  who  about  Christmas,  1589, 
proceeded  tlirough  Inost  of  the  villages  in  Cleveland,  with  a  commission  for 
this  purpose  from  Carey,  Constable,  and  Rokesby,  three  magistrates. 

f  Such  at  least  are  the  complaints  of  the  sufferers  in  several  manuscript 
papers  in  my  possession.  The  searches  sometimes  comprised  a  whole  dis- 
trict. In  1584,  fifty  gentlemen's  houses  were  visited  on  the  same  night, 
and  almost  all  the  owners  dragged  to  prison.  Bridge  water,  299.  Cooper 
proposed,  that  they  should  take  place  every  three  weeks  or  month.  Strype, 
iii.  240.  In  Lodge  may  be  seen  instances  of  the  injustice,  which  often 
was  committed  on  such  occasions.  Sir  Godfrey  Foljambe  apprehended  his 
grandmother,  and  promised,  "  by  God's  helpe  to  keep  her  safely."  Lodge, 
ii.  375.  The  result  showed  the  real  object  of  this  godly  grandson.  When, 
after  a  confinement  of  twenty  months,  the  council  ordered  lady  Foljambe 
to  be  restored  to  liberty,  he  complied;  but  still  kept  "  her  living,  goods»  and 
cltattels,"  for  his  own  use.  Ibid.  372.  In  the  same  search,  two  priests 
were  discovered  at  I'adley,  a  house  belonging  to  sir  Thomas  Fitxbcrbert, 
and  inhabited  by  his  brother.  The  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  without  further 
ceremony,  look  possession  of  the  house  and  demesne  of  Padley,  and  finding 
there  the  deeds  of  another  estate,  called  FoultcUff,  kept  them,  and  entered 
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It  wfts  observed  that  among  those  who  gloried 
in  the  execution  of  "these  godly  laws/'  none  P«^«c<V 
were  more  "distinguished  by  their  violence,  than  }h|*p*,Si^"" 
the  protestant  recusants.*  But,  if  Elizabeth  aU  tiuis. 
lowed  them  to  display  their  zeal  by  tormenting 
her  catholic  subjects,  she  was  still  watchful  that  they  did  not 
lay  their  irreverent  hands  on  the  book  of  common  prayer^ 
and  continued  to  prohibit  the  new  form  of  service,  which 
they  had  established  for  themselves.  Their  petitions  for  fa- 
vour, the  suggestions  of  their  friends  in  the  council,  the 
e£fort8  of  their  brethren  in  parliament,  failed  to  move  her 
resolution.  At  last  their  patience  was  exhausted.  They  ap- 
pealed to  the  public  with  all  the  bitterness  of  disappointed 
zeal:  and  the  friends  of  the  establishment  were  surprised  and 
alarmed  by  a  succession  of  hostile  and  popular  pamphlets. 
The  titles  of  these  writings  were  quaint;  their  language  de- 
clamatory and  scurrilous;  their  object  to  bring  the  hierarchy 
into  discredit  and  contempt.  But  the  queen  threw  over  tlie 
clergy  the  a&gis  of  her  protection.  She  issued  a  severe  pro- 
clamation against  the  authors,  publishers,  and  possessors  of 
seditious  libels:  and  the  court  of  the  star-chamber  restrained 
the  exercise  of  the  art  of  printing  to  the  metropolis  and  the 
two  universities;  to  a  single  press  in  each  of  ^hese,  and  to  a 
certain  number  in  London,  with  a  prohibition  to  print,  sell, 
bind,  or  stitch  any  work,  which  had  not  previously  obtained 
the  approbation  of  the  bishop  or  archbishop.t  Yet,  in  defi- 
ance of  these  regulations,  copies  of  the  more  obnoxious  pub- 
lications were  multiplied  and  circulated  through  every  part 
of  the  kingdom*  They  issued  from  an  ambulatory  press, 
which  was  secretly  conveyed  from  house  to  house,  and  from 
county  to  county.  But  no  ingenuity  cduld  long  elude  the 
vigilance  of  the  pursuivants.  The  palladium  of  the  ultra-re- 
formers was  discovered,  and  demolished  in  the  vicinity  of 
Manchester. 

One  of  these  works,  entitled  <'a  demonstration 
of  discipline,''  had  been  traced  to  the  pen  of    Condcro- 
Udal,  a  puritan  minister.     He  was  brought  to  trial    ^^^ 
at  Croydon.     The  jury,  on  very  questionable  evi- 

on  that  property  also:  <*  things,"  says  sir  Thomas,  '*  greater  than  my  pre- 
sente  poore  estate  can  suffer,  t>r  in  any  wise  bear,  I  payinge  her  majesty 
the  statate  of  recusancie,  being  240/.  by  yeare,  which  is  more  than  aU  my 
rents  yearlie  rise  unto."    Ibid.  402.     See  note  (EE). 

*  Some  of  themr  were  animated  with  siich  a  hatred  of  idolatry,  as  they 
termed  it,  that  they  travelled  as  far  as  Rome,  to  display  their  zeal.  The 
excesses  and  answers  of  these  fanatics  may  be  seen  in  MafTei,  Annali,  ii. 
217,  218,  219. 

t  See  the  original  in  Strype's  Whitgift,  app.  94. 
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dence,  found  him  guilty  of  the  fact:  the  court, 
jY^^i        ^^  ^'^^  more  questionable  grounds,  determined 
^^  that  the  book  was  a  libel  on  the  persoD  of  the 

queen,  because  it  inveighed  against  the  governmeot  of  the 
church  established  by  her  authority.  By  this  decision  he 
was  brought  within  the  operation  of  the  statute  origtsaUy 
framed  against  the  catholics.-  But  though  he  received  judg- 
ment of  death,  intercession  was  made  in  his  favour 

p^b^lio        ^^  ^®  ^^"^8  °^  Scots  and  sir  Walter  Raleigh:  by 
degrees  he  recanted  most  of  his  opinions  unfit- 
vourable  to  the  establishment:  and  his  pardon  was  already       I 
made  out,  when  he  died  in  prison,  a  victim  to  the  anxiety  of       J 
J      .         his  own  mind,  and  the  severity  of  his  confine- 
ment.* 

Cartwright,  the  leader  of  the  nonconformists, 
mJntof  wiih  nine  of  his  associates,  had  been  summoned 

Cartwright     before  the  ecclesiastical  commission,  and  refused 
1590.         to  answer  interrogatories  upon  oath.     Such  a  de- 
Sept.  I.        mand  was,  he  contended,  contrary  to  the  law  of 
the  land,  and  to  the  law  of  God.     In  the  stsr- 
M^^'         chamber  they  all  persisted  in  their  refusal.  Their 
June.         obstinacy  was  punished  with  imprisonment;  but 
it  gave  rise  to  an  animated  controversy,  which, 
though  of  no  benefit  to  these  individuals,  contributed  to  open 
the  eyes  of  men  to  the  injustice  of  administering  to  prisoners 
the  oath  ex  oiBcio,  and  thus  placing  them  under  the  cruel  ne- 
cessity of  committing  perjury,  or  bearing  witness  against 
themselves,  t 

•  SUte  Trials,  i.  1271.  Sttype'a  Whitgift,  375—377.  The  seditious 
passages  in  the  indictment  were  these,  *'  Who  can  without  bkishing  deny 
yoa  (the  bishops)  to  be  the  cause  of  all  ungodliness?.. the  g^Temment 
giveth  leave  unto  a  man  to  be  any  thing  save  a  sound  christian.  You  retain 
the  popish  hierarchy  firat  reigning  in  the  midst  of  the  mystery  of  iniquitr,** 
8ic.  Against  him  it  was  maintained,  that  the  bishops  were  part  of  the 
queen's  body  politic,  and  therefore  by  depraving  them,  he  had  deprayeJ 
lier.  See  several  papers  respecting  his  trial  and  submissions  in  Str}'pe, 
iv.  21-^0. 

t  Fuller,  198.  Neal,  c.  viii.  Strype's  Whitgift,  336.  362.366.  App. 
142.  This  practice  of  administering  tlie  oath  ex  officio,  compelled  some 
persons,  chiefly  among  the  cadiolics,  to  adopt  the  doctrine  of  mental  re- 
servation: that  it  was  lawful  for  the  respondent,  on  such  occasions,  to  deny 
the  knowledge  of  mattera  which  would  criminate  him,  undentanding  in  bis 
own  mind,  that  he  did  not  know  them  for  the  purpose  of  revealing  them. 
In  support  of  this  dangerous  doctrine,  it  was  alleged,  that  Christ  liimseU* 
had  practised  it,  when  lie  said  he  would  not  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  that 
he  did  not  know  the  day  of  judgment:  meaning,  that  he  did  not  know 
these  things  for  the  purpose  of  revealing  them.  It  was,  however,  confined 
by  its  advocates  to  matters  of  conscience.     *^ee  Strype,  iv.  "Or 
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At  this  time  the  resentment  of  the  aneen  had 
been  stimulated  by  the  ungovernable  tanatieism    ^^?f^^^ 
of  three  members  of  their  communion.    Hacket,    ^     ^  ^ 
a  person  of  low  birth,  and  not  a  very  creditable  character, 
had  listened  to  the  exhortations  of  some  of  the  preachers. 
He  soon  put  on  the  appearance  of  superior  sanctity,  made 
pretension  to  supernatural  powers,  and  professed  to  believe 
that  his  body  was  animated  with  the  soul  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist    The  magistrates  of  Lincoln  vainly  endeavoured  to  con- 
vince him  of  the  delusion  by  a  public  whipping:  from  the 
tail  of  the  cart  he  hastened  to  London,  to  prepare  the  way 
of  the  Lord  before  his  second  coming;  and  to  denounce,  as 
the  prophet  of  vengeance,  the  plagues  which  would  fall  on 
the  realm,  in  consequence  of  its  opposition  to  a  thorough  re* 
formation.     He  was  accompanied  by  Coppinger  and  Arthing* 
ton,  two  gentlemen  of  slender  fortunes,  whose  enthusiasm 
led  them  to  believe  in  the  divine  mission  of  Hacket     One 
morning  they  issued  from  his  lodgings,  as  the       juivig 
prophets  of  judgment  and  mercy,  ran  through 
the  streets  exclaiming,  <<  Repent,  England,  repent!''  and  at 
Charing  Cross  harangued  the  people  from  a  wagon.     They 
declared  that  the  reformation  was  at  hand;  that  Hacket,  as  the 
representative  of  Christ,  and  clothed  in  the  glorified  body  of 
the  Messiah,  was  come  with  his  fan  in  his  hand  to  separate 
the  wheat  from  the  chaff;  that  he  was  king  of  the  world; 
that  all  princes  must  acknowledge  him  for  their  sovereign; 
and  that  the  queen  would  be  deprived  of  her  crown  for  her 
opposition  to  the  godly  work  of  reformation.     The  people 
heard  them  with  astonishment,  but  without  applause:  unable 
to  procure  followers,  they  returned  to  Hacket;  and  all  three 
were  apprehended  and  condemned  as  traitors.     Hacket  died, 
venting  the  most  horrid  blasphemies:  Coppinger       ,  .   ^a 
starved  himself,  or  was  starved  in  prison;  Ar- 
thington  read  his  recantation,  and  obtained  his 
pardon.* 

At  first  the  extravagance  of  these  fanatics  threw       j  .   gs. 
considerable  odium  on  the  cause  of  the  imprisoned 
ministers.     It  was  pretended  that,  if  a  rising  had  been  effect- 

*  stow,  760.  Collier,  ii.  637.  630.  Camden,  630.  634.  On  examination, 
they  aU  declared,  that  they  were  moved  by  tiie  spirit  to  act  as  they  had 
done.  The  two  prophets  refused  to  uncover  their  heads,  because  they 
were  of  higher  dignity  than  the  commissioners.  Hacket  was  indicted; 
1.  that  he  said  that  the  queen  bad  forfeited  the  crown;  2.  that  he  had 
thrust  a  bodkin  into  that  part  of  her  picture  which  represented  her  heart. 
He  pleaded  guilty  on  the  first,  and  stood  mute  on  the  second.  Strype, 
iv.  68. 

Vol.  VIII.  28 
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tdf  men  of  greater  weight  would  have  placed  tbemsehres  at 
*the  head  of  the  insurgents,  and  have  required  from  the  queeo 
the  abolition  of  the  prelacy.  But  no  proof  cotdd  be  brought 
of  any  such  projects:  the  visionary  schemes  of  the  three 
prophets  were  condemned  by  the  more  moderate  of  their 
brethren;  and  the  cause  of  Cartwrigbt  and  his  associatesy  when 
the  surprise  of  the  public  had  subsided^  was  again  left  to  its 
own  merits.  After  some  time,  the  bishops  retired  from  a 
contest,  in  which  they  found  themselves  abandoned  by  the 

majority  of  the  council;  and  the  prisoners^  at  the 
^^\         end  of  eighteen  months,  were  discharged^  oo  a 

promise  of  good  behaviour.* 

Their  refusal,  however,  to  take  the  oath  ex 

hSr iiT^'ar.  ^^^^^9  8*^®  '*^'®  ^  *  motion,  in  the  next  aesrioo 
liament.  '  ^^  parliament,  for  a  reform  in  the  practice  of  the 
ecclesiastical  courts.  But  the  attempt  was  crush- 
ed in  its  infancy  by  the  despotism  of  the  queen ;  who,  sending 
that  afternoon  for  the  speaker,  bade  him  remind  the  hooae 
that  she  had  the  power  to  call  or  dissolve  the  parliament;  to 
assent  to,  or  to  dissent  from,  its  proceedings;  that  she  had 
already  forbidden  them  to  interfere  in  subjects  above  their 
capacities,  matters  of  state,  or  causes  ecclesiasiical:  that  she 
wondered  at  their  presumption  and  disobedience;  and  there- 
fore commanded  them  never  hereafter  to  entertain  any  mo- 
tion, and  him  on  his  allegiance  never  to  read  to  the  house  any 
bill,  which  might  have  a  reference  to  such  questions.  Neither 
did  she  content  herself  with  this  reprimand,  Morrice,  the 
mover  of  the  question,  was  arrested  by  a  Serjeant  at  arms  in 
his  place,  was  deprived  of  his  office  in  the  court  of  the  dutehy 
of  Lancaster,  was  disabled  from  practising  as  a  barrister,  and 
was  imprisoned  for  several  years  in  the  castle  of  Tutbury.t 

By  an  act  in  this  parliament,  the  protestant,  like 
proteSmt**    the  poorer  catholic  recusant,  was  made  liable  to 
recusants.       ^®  penalty  of  banishment,  or  felony  without  bene- 
*  fit  of  clergy,  unless  he  conformed  within  three 

months  after  conviction.  But  the  puritans  were  by  this  time 
divided  into  two  parties.  The  majority,  the  disciples  of 
Cartwright  and  his  associates,  did  not  object  to  some  parts  of 
the  established  service,  or  to  the  administration  of  the  saera- 
ment  as  it  was  performed  in  many  churches.  These,  there- 
fore, by  occasional  and  partial  attendance,  eluded  the  severity 
of  the  law.  But  there  were  others,  named  Brownists,  or 
separatists,  who  deemed  every  species  of  communion  with  an 
unchristian  church,  a  pollution  of  their  consciences ;  and  under 

■•Sti7pc'sWhitpn.3rO.    App.154.  tD'Ewes,4r8.    Neal^criii. 
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this  conviction,  brayed  with  obstinacy  the  threats 
and  power  of  the  queen.    To  intimidate  them,       iA?|^ 
fire  of  their  number  were  arraigned  on  the  charge  ' 

of  writing  and  publishing  seditious  libels.     The  plea  that  the 
obnoxious  passages  were  directed  against  the  bishops,  and  not 
against  the  queen,  was  over-ruled;  and  though  the  publishers 
were  spared,  Barrow  and  Greenwood,  the  writers, 
suffered  the  punishment  of  death.    Penry,  a  min-    ^-^P***  ^« 
ister,  was  the  next  victim.     Among  his  papers    ^  Pemy. 
had  been  discovered  a  collection  of  unconnected 
sentences,  said  to  reflect  on  the  character  of  the  queen.    He 
protested  that  they  were  nothing  more  than  the  heads  of  a 
petition  which  he  purposed  to  compose;  and  maintained  that, 
aft  they  had  never  been  communicated  to  any  other  person, 
they  could  not  have  been  a  writing  in  the  meaning  of  the 
statute.     The  jury  found  him  guilty;  and,  to  pre-       y^  25. 
vent  any  riot  at  the  time  of  execution,  he  was 
suddenly  called  out  after  dinner,  and  hung  at  St       ^^^  ^' 
Thomas  Waterings.* 

^  These  executions  might  awsken  the  apprehensions,  they 
did  not  subdue  the  obstinacy,  of  the  separatists.  Many  were 
imprisoned;  some  were  convicted  of  recusancy;  a  few  were 
banished.  But  the  queen' had  now  grown  old:  the  king  of 
Scots,  her  presumptive  heir,  professed  puritanical  principles; 
and  the  leaders  of  the  orthodox  party  saw  the  danger  of  per- 
sisting in  a  course  which  might  draw  upon  themselves  the 
vengeance  of  the  next  sovereign.  The  persecution  subsided 
by  degrees;  and  the  separatists' enjoyed  a  state  of  compara* 
tive  tranquillity,  long  before  the  death  of  Elizabeth. 

From  these  religious  contests,  which  place  in 
so  strong  a  light  the  stern  intolerant  spirit  of  the    j^^JPjf  ***"^ 
age,  we  may  now  turn  to  the  foreign  wars  and     rooae3^ 
domestic  intrigues  which  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  queen  till  the  end  of  her  reign.     As  soon  as  the  in- 
toxication  of  joy,  excited  by  the  defeat  of  the  armada,  had  sub- 
sided, she  began  to  calculate  the  expense  of  the  victory,  and 
stood  aghast  at  the  enormous  amount     A  forced 
loan  offered  the  readiest  way  of  procuring  an  im-        ^^" 
mediate  supply.      The  merchants  of  the  city 
were  rated  according  to  their  supposed  ability  to  pay;  privy 
seals  were  despatched  to  the  lord  lieutenants  of  the  different 
counties;  and  every  recusant  of  fortune,  every  individual  sus- 
pected for  religion,  almost  every  gentlemen  who  possessed 

•  stow,  765.     Stjype'g  Wliitgift,  410.  412,  413.     Strypc's  annals,  iv. 
176.     Ht  was  supposed  to  bt  the  author  of  Martin  Marprelate. 
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not  some  powerful  friend  at  eourtf  was  compelled  to  adranee 
the  sum  at  which  he  hail  been  taxed**  In  a  shoil 
M  ^^  8       ^"^^  ^^  convocation  and  parliameih  asaembled. 
^^  From  the  former  the  queen  received  a  grant  of 

two  subsidies  of  six  shillings  in  the  pound:  fraoi 
the  latter,  of  two  subsidies  of  four  shillings^  foor 
^^^^  ^'      tenths  and  four  fifteenths.  With  this  liberal  vote 
the  commons  coupled  a  petition  to  the  throne.     The 
of  the  Spanish  arms  was  now  dispelled:  men  thought  of 
thing  but  revenge  and  conquest:  and  the  house  prayed  the 
queen  to  punish  the  insult  which  she  had  received   fron 
Philip^  by  carrying  the  scourge  of  war  into  his  dominion&t 
Elizabeth  praised  the  spirit  of  her  affectionate  people:   bet 
her  exchequer  was  exhausted :  she  had  no  money  to  advance; 
she  might  supply  ships  of  war,  and  a  few  bands  of  veteran 
soldiers,  but  her  subjects  must  furnish  the  rest  fronci  their 
own  resources.     An  association  was  quickly  formed  :  at  its 
head  appeared  the  names  of  Norris  and  Drake,  men  who 
were  justly  esteemed  the  first  in  the  military  and  naval  ser- 
vice ;  and  under  their  auspices  an  armament  of  nearly  two 
hundred  sail,  carrying  twenty-one  thousand  men,  was  col- 
lected in  the  harbour  of  Plymouth. 

The  reader  will  recollect  that  Lsetitia,  the 
The  cwl  of  dowager  countess  of  Essex,  had  married  the  eari 
favbun"  of  Leicester,  who  introduced  her  son,  the  earl  of 
Essex  to  the  queen.  His  youth,  and  address, 
and  spirit  soon  captivated  Elizabeth.  She  made  him  her 
master  of  the  horse;  on  the  appearance  of  the  armada,  she 
appointed  him  (he  was  then  almost  twenty-one  years  old)  to 
the  important  ofiice  of  captain-general  of  the  cavalry;  and 
when  she  visited  the  camp  ostentatiously  displayed  her  fond- 
ness in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  army,  and  honoured  him  for 
his  bloodless  services  with  the  order  of  the  garter.  On  the 
death  of  Leicester  he  succeeded  to  the  post  of  prime  favour- 
ite: the  queen  required  his  constant  attendance  at  court;  and 
her  indulgence  of  his  caprice,  cherished  and  strengthened  his 
passions.     But  the  company  of  *^  the  old  woman,''  had  few 

*  Murdin,  633.     Lanadowne  MSS.  Ivi.  3,  4.  Ivii.  4.     In  Lodg^  u.  3S7. 
is  a  ludicroua  instance  of  the  power  assumed  by  the  commisstoneri.    Ba- 

g>t,  employed  by  lord  Shrewsbury  to  receive  the  money,  writes  to  him  in 
vour  of  Joliffe,  to  whom  a  privy  seal  had  been  sent;  and  proceeds  thus, 
^  there  is  one  Reynold  Devill,  a  man  of  great  wealth,  without  wiiF  or 
charge,  a  usurer  by  occupacion,  and  worth  M.  lb.  He  will  never  do  g^ood 
in  his  contree.  It  were  a  charitable  deede  for  your  lordship  to  impose  it 
(Joliife's  share)  upon  him." 
t  Wilk.  Con.  iv.  340.    D'Ewes,  454. 
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attractions  for  the  volatile  young  nobleman :  and  the  desire 
of  glory,  pexiiaps  the  hope  of  plunder  (for  he  was  already 
twenty-two  thousand  pounds  in  debt)  taught  him  to  turn  his 
eyes  towards  the  armament  at  Plymouth,*  Without  com- 
municating his  intention  to  the  queen^  he  suddenly  disap- 
peared from  the  court,  rode  with  expedition  to  Plymouth, 
embarked  on  board  the  Swiftsure^  a  ship  of  the  royal  navy, 
and  instantly  put  out  to  sea.  He  was  scarcely  ^^  ^^ 
departed,  when  the  earl  of  Huntingdon  arrived, 
with  orders  to  arrest  the  fugitive,  and  bring  him  back  a  pri- 
soner to  the  feet  of  his  sovereign.  Finding  that  he  was  too 
late,  he  communicated  the  royal  instructions  to  the  com- 
manders of  the  expedition.! 

In  their  company  was  don  Antonio,  prior  of 
Crato,  who  had  unsuccessfully  contended  with    ^^^^^ 
Philip  for  the  crown  of  Portugal  The  queen  had 
given  orders  that  they  should  first  attempt  to  raise  a  revolu- 
tion in  his  favour:  and  if  that  failed,  should  scour  the  coast  of 
the  peninsula,  and  inflict  on  the  subjects  of  Philip  every  in- 
jury in  their  powen:t    ^^^  Drake  had  too  long  been  accus- 
tomed to  absolute  command  in  his  freebooting  expeditions. 
He  refused  to  be  shackled  by  instructions,  and  sailed  directly 
to  the  harbour  of  Corunna.     Several  sail  of  mer-     j^p|.ii21 
chantmen  and  ships  of  war  fell  into  his  hands: 
the  fishermen's  town  or  suburb  was  surprised:  and  the  maga- 
zines, stored  with  oil  and  wine,  became  the  reward  of  the 
conquerors.     But  it  was  in  vain  that  a  breach  was  made  in 
the  wall  of  the  place  itself;  every  assault  was  repulsed,  and 
three  hundred  men  perished  by  the  unexpected  fall  of  a 
tower.     By  this  time  the  conde  d'Andrada  had  intrenched 
himself  at  the  Puente  de  Burgos.     Norris  marched  against 
him  with  an  inferior  force:  the  first  attempt  to  cross  the 
bridge  failed:  the  next  succeeded;  and  the  in-      jfy^y  a 
vaders  had  the  honour  of  pursuing  their  oppo- 
nents for  more  than  a  mile.     But  it  was  a  barren  honour, 
purchased  with  the  loss  of  many  valuable  lives.  § 

•  Murdin,  634.         f  Lodge,  ii.  385.    Camden,  602.        *  Lodge,  ii.  397. 

^  Ibid.  389— 395.  Birch,  1 58.  Camden,  600— 602.  Noiris  and  Drake 
appear  to  have  been  proficients  in  the  art  of  composing  official  despatches. 
They  tell  the  council  that  in  these  battles,  which  were  fiercely  contested, 
they  killed  1000  of  the  enemy  with  the  loss  of  only  three  men.  (Lodge, 
ibid.)  But  lord  Talbot  writes  to  his  father:  *'  as  I  hear  privately,  not  with- 
out  the  loss  of  as  many  of  our  men  as  of  theirs,  if  not  more :  and  without  the 
gain  of  aiw  thing,  unless  it  were  honour,  and  the  acquainting  our  men  with 
Che  use  of  their  weapons.*'    Ibid.  396. 
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,    .  From  Corunna  the  commanders  wrote  to  the 

ben.    *  queen  an  exaggerated  account  of  their  aucceas^ 

but  informed  her  that  they  had  received  no  tidings 
of  the  earl  of  Essex.     That  nobleman,  probably  by  appoint* 

ment,  waited  for  them,  at  Penichei  on  the  coast 
M*y  13.  q{  Portugal.  On  their  arrival  it  was  resolved  to 
liay  16.        '^^^  *  Essex  leaped  the  first  into  the  surf;  and 

the  castle  was  instantly  taken.  Thence  the  fleet 
sailed  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus:  the  army  marched  throudi 
Torres  Vedras  and  St.  Sebastian  to  Lisbon.  But  the  car£* 
nal  Albert,  the  governor  of  the  kingdom,  had  ^ven  the  eom* 
mand  to  Fonteio,  an  experienced  captain,  who  destroyed  all 
the  provisions  in  the  vicinity,  and  having  distributed  his 
small  band  of  Spaniards  in  positions  the  best  adapted  to  sup- 
press any  rising  in  the  city,  patiently  waited  the  arrival  of 
May  24  ^^  enemy.  The  English  advanced  without  op- 
position: Essex  with  his  company  knocked  at 
the  gate  for  admittance:  but  the  moment  they  retired,  the 
Spaniards  sallied  out  in  small  parties,  and  surprised  the  weak 
and  the  stragglers.  Sickness  and  want  compelled  Norris  to 
abandon  the  enterprise :  not  a  sword  had  been  drawn  in  fa- 
vour of  Antonio :  and  in  spite  of  the  prayers  and  the  repre- 
27         sentations  of  that  prince,  the  army  marched  to 

Cascais,  a  town  already  captured  and  plundered 
by  Drake.  From  Cascais  the  expedition  sailed  on  its  return 
to  England :  and  the  next  day  was  separated  by  a  storm  into 
several  small  squadrons.     One  of  these  took  and  pillaged  the 

town  of  Vigo :  the  others,  having  suffered  much 
JuHc  21.  -  fpQu^  i^j^g  weather,  and  still  more  from  the  vigor- 
July  3.         ^^^  pursuit  of  Padilla  with  a  fleet  of  seventeen 

gallies,  successively  reached  Plymouth.  .Of  the 
twenty-one  thousand  men,  who  sailed  on  this  disastrous  expe- 
dition, not  one  half,  and  out  of  eleven  hundred  gentlemen,  not 
more  than  one  third,  lived  to  revisit  their  native  country.* 
The  queen  rejoiced  that  she  had  retaliated  the  boast  of  inva- 
sion upon  Philip :  but  she  lamented  the  loss  of  lives  and  trea- 
sure, with  which  it  had  been  purchased.  The  blame  was 
laid  by  her  on  the  disobedience  and  rapacity  of  the  two  com- 


•  Camden  makes  the  number  of  men  employed  in  the  expedition 
12,500,  and  that  of  the  misnng  at  iU  return  6000  (Camden,  601.  605): 
which,  if  he  confine  it  to  the  army,  will  agree  with  more  certain  accounti. 
Baillie,  the  captain  of  the  Mary  German,  wrote  to  lord  Shrewsbury  from 
Flymoiith,  that  the  land  forces  amounted  to  20,000  men,  which  must  be  an 
exaggeration.  Fenner,  who  held  a  high  command  in  the  fleet,  gives  the 
numbers  in  the  text.  It  was»  he  adds,  "  a  miserable  action;"  nor  could  h« 
write  with  his  band,  what  his  heart  thought.    Birch,  i.  58. 
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manderfl)  by  them  partly  on  each  other,  partly  on  the  heat  of 
the  climate,  and  the  intemperance  of  the  men.  But  these 
complaints  were  carefully  suppressed:  in  the  public  accounta 
the  loss  was  concealed;  every  advantage  was  magnified;  and 
the  people  celebrated  with  joy  the  triumph' of  England  over 
the  pride  and  power  of  Spain.* 

On  the  return  of  Essex  to  court,  he  found  him-    d:    u   r 
self  opposed  by  two  rival  candidates  for  the  royal     isaatx,^ 
favour,  sir  Walter  Raleieh,  and  sir  Charles  Blount. 
Raleigh  was  a  soldier  of  fortune,  who  had  served  in  France, 
the  Netherlands,  and  Ireland.     A  quarrel  with  the  lord  Grey 
brought  him  to  England,  where  he  pleaded  his  cause  before 
the  council  with  an  eloquence  which  excited  the  admiration 
of  his  hearers.     Elizabeth  sent  for  him,  was  pleased  with  his 
flattery  and  conversation,  and  often  consulted  him  ^'  as  an 
oracle."     He  accompanied  her  in  her  walks,  and  on  one  oc- 
casion threw  his  cloak  (it  was  probably  the  only  valuable 
cloak  he  had,)  into  the  mire,  that  it  might  serve  for  a  foot 
cloth  to  the  queen.     It  was  immediately  foretold  that  he  had 
made  his  fortune:  but  the  eagerness  of  his  friends  brought  him 
into  collision  with  Essex,  and  the  superior  influence  of  the 
earl  drove  him  from  court  to  plant  the  12,000  acres  which 
had  been  granted  to  him  in  Ireland.t     Sir  Charles  Blount  waa 
the  second  son  of  lord  Mountjoy,  and  a  student  in  the  Inner 
Temple.     One  day  the  queen  singled  him  out  from  the  spec- 
tators, as  she  dined  in  public,  inquired  his  name,  gave  him 
her  hand  to  kiss,  and  bade  him  remain  at  court.     At  a  tilting 
match,  to  prove  her  approbation,  she  sent  him  a  queen  at 
chess  of  gold,  which  he  bound  to  his  arm  with  a  crimson  ri- 
band.    The  jealousy  of  Essex  induced  him  to  remark,  thai 
'^  now  every  fool  must  have  his  favour:"  and  the  pride  of 
Blount  demanded  satisfaction  for  the  insult     They  fought: 
Essex  was  wounded  in  the  thigh;  and  the  queen  gratified  her 
vanity  with  the  conceit,  <<that  her  beauty  had  been  the  ob- 
ject of  their  quarrel."    By  her  command  they  were  reconcil- 
ed; and  in  process  of  time  became  of  rivals  sincere  and  as- 
sured friends.:]: 

But  the  attention  of  Elizabeth  was  soon  ab- 
sorbed by  the  extraordinary  and  important  events    f^^f^^' 
which  rapidly  succeeded  each  other  in  France,     jf^ce. 
In  the  last  year  the  king  had  silently  introduced 

*  See  the  despatches  in  Lodge,  ibid.  Birch,  i.  58^61.  Strype,  iv.  8. 
Camden,  601 — 605.  Stow,  751.  756.  Mafiei,  Hist,  ab  excessu  Gregorii 
XIII.  1.  ii.  48,  49. 

t  Birch,  i.  56.    Naunton,  in  the  Phenix,  209.  ^ 

i  Naunton,  212.    Osbom,  32. 
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a  body  of  troops  into  Paris,  that  he  mi^t  mwe, 
Mfty2.       perhaps  punish,  the  factious  demagogues,  who 
had  obtained  the  uncontrolled  asceadant  oyer  the 
minds  of  the  citizens.  The  populace  rose:  chains  were  thrown 
across  the  streets,  the  soldiers,  insulated  in  small  bodiea  from 
s    1 23       ^^^^  other,  surrendered;  and  the  duke  of  Goiae 
^^  became  master  of  the  capital.*    An  assembly  of 

the  states  had  been  convoked  at  Blois,  where  the  king  reeoiT- 
ed  to  despatch  by  treachery  a  subject^  whom  he  was  not  al- 
lowed to  punish  by  justice.     By  his  orders  the  duke  was  as- 
sassinated in  the  passage  to  the  royal  chamber: 
Dec.  3.         ^^Q  ^^^^  ^^y  ^Q  cardinal  of  Guise  suffered  the 

Dec.  14.  same  fate:  and  the  cardinal  of  Bourbon,  with  the 
chiefs  of  the  party,  was  committed  to  prison.t 
This  intelligence  threw  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  into  the 
most  violent  ferment:  the  two  brothers  were  extolled  as  mar- 
tyrs; and  the  streets,  the  churches,  and  the  public  halls,  re- 
sounded with  cries  of  vengeance.  The  duke  of  Mayenne, 
the  third  brother,  hastened  from  Lyons  to  Paris,  and  took 
upon  himself,  with  the  title  of  governor,  the  exercise  of  the 
sovereign  authority.  Had  the  king  acted  with  vigour,  he 
might  perhaps  have  crushed  the  hydra,  that  opposed  him:  by 
1589  delay  he  suffered  his  opponents  to  recover  from 

Aprii.         their  consternation;  and,  as  a  last  resource,  was 
compelled  to  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the 
king  of  Navarre. 

The  two  monarchs  with  united  forces  advanced 
Assassina-       towards  Paris.     Within  its  walls  religious  frenzy 
Henw  in.      ^^^  reached  the  utmost  height     Formerly  the 
July  21.'       doctrine  that  the  people  possessed  the  right  of 
deposing  and  punishing  their  sovereigns,  had  been 
^         confined  to  Knox,  Goodman,  and  Languet:^  of 
^and^        late  it  had  been  adopted  by  the  university,  ac- 
Mar.  26.       knowleJgcd  by  the  new  parliament,  and  incul- 
cated by  the  preachers  from  the  pulpit     They 
pronounced  the  king  an  apostate,  an  assassin,  and  a  tyrant:  he 
was  said  to  have  forfeited  his  title  to  the  sovereignty;  and  men 
were  exhorted  to  free  the  kingdom  from  the  rule  of  the  mon- 
ster.    Jacques  Clement,  a  young  Dominican  friar,  of  weak 
intellect  and  strong  feelings,  undertook  the  task.     On  the 

*  Consult  GrifFet,  De  la  journ^e  des  Barricades,  Daniel,  xi.  439. 
t  See  the  Hardwicke  papers,  i.  281.  296.     Camden,  607. 
t  langiiet  was  the  author  of  Junius  Brutus,  published  by  Duplcssis 
Moniai. 
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credit  of  a  forged  letter  from  Harlay,  first  president  of  the 
parliament)  he  obtained  an  introduction  to  Henry;  and  as  the 
king  bent  forward  to  hear  him^  plunged  a  knife 
into  his  bowels.  The  monarch  exclaimed,  that  ^^^  ^' 
he  was  murdered:  his  guards  burst  into  the  room;  and  Cle- 
ment was  immediately  slain.*  This  hasty  vengeance  unfor- 
tunately prevented  the  examination  of  the  culprit:  and  it 
could  never  be  ascertained,  whether  the  project  originated 
with  himself,  or  had  been  suggested  to  him  by  others. 

Henry  died  the  next  day;  and  the  king  of 
Navarre,  the  descendant  of  St.  Louis  by  his  ^h^J!^. 
youngest  son,  Robert  count  of  Clermont,  took 
the  title  of  Henry  IV.,  king  of  France  and  Navarre.  Many 
of  the  catholic  nobility  had  hitherto  adhered  to  the  royal 
cause,  in  opposition  to  the  league;  but,  before  they  would  ac- 
knowledge the  new  sovereign,  they  compelled 
him  to  sign  a  paper,  by  which  he  engaged  not  ^ 
to  suffer  the  public  exercise  of  any  other  than  the  catholic 
worship,  except  in  the  towns  in  which  it  was  already  esta- 
blished; not  to  give  o£Sces  in  cities  and  corporations,  to  any  but 
catholics;  to  maintain  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  princes, 
nobles,  and  all  other  faithful  subjects;  to  punish  the  contrivers 
of  the  murder  of  the  late  king;  and  to  permit  the  catholic 
lords  to  acquaint  the  pontiff  with  the  reasons  of  their  conduct 
But  the  king  was  unable  to  satisfy  the  bigots  of  either  party. 
On  the  one  side  several  catholic  gentlemen,  distrusting  his 
sincerity,  left  the  royal  camp  with  their  followers:  on  the 
other,  nine  regiments  of  protestants  refused  to  fight  under  the 
colours  of  a  sovereign,  who  had  engaged  to  support  what  they 
deemed  an  idolatrous  worship.!  Weakened  by  desertions, 
Henry  raised  the  siege  of  Paris,  divided  his  army,  and  retired 
with  a  small  force  into  Normandy.     The  duke  of  Mayenne 


*  The  following  is  the  deposition  of  Bellegarde,  who  was  present,  **  A 
jotird*hui  environs  les  huict  heures,  estant  en  la  chambre  du  roi,  qui  estoit 
aur  sa  chaize  d'affaires,  sa  majesty  a  diet  aiidict  Jacobin  ce  qu'il  avoit  kdxrt, 
Lequel  Jacobin  a  i^pondu  en  ces  motz,  Sire,  Monsieur  le  premier  presi- 
dent se  porte  bien,  etvous  baise  les  mains,  et  apr^s  ces  motz  a  diet  au  pro- 
cureur  g^n^ral  qu'il  Youdroit  bien  parler  au  roi  i  part. . .  .et  voyant  sa  ma- 
jest^  que  ledict  Jacobin  faisoit  difficulte  de  parler,  lui  a  diet  en  ces  motz, 
approchez  vous:  ce  que  ledict  Jacobin  a  faict,  et  s'est  mis  en  la  place  du- 
dict  sieur  deposant,  oil  incontinent  il  a  ouy  sadite  majesty,  qui  hausant  sa 
voix  a  diet,  ha  mon  dieu,  qui  a  etd  cause  que  ledict  neur  deposant  a  toumd 
la  teste,  ou  il  a  yeu  sa  dicte  majesty,  debout,  qui  tiroit  de  son  corps  ung 
costeau,  duquel  ^  plein  bras  il  a  par  deux  foysfrappd  ledict  jacobin  dans  la 
face,  lui  disant:  ha  meschant  tu  m'as  tu^."    Daniel,  xi.  505.  notes. 

f  Camden,  662. 
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pursued :   but  the  king  intrenched    himflelf  at 

Sept.  Arques,  near  Dieppe,  and  repulsed  the  army  of 

the   enemy,  though  four   times   as  numerous  as    his  own. 

Within  a  few  days,  he  received  from  Elizabeth 

Sept.  20.      ^j^g  ^^^  ^f  20,000/.  in  gold  to  pay  his  foreign 

troops,  and  an  aid  of  4000  Englishmen,  under  the  command 
of  lord  Willoughby-     He  was  now  able  to  act  offensiyely. 

By  a  forced  march  he  retraced  his  steps,  surprised 
^*'  the  suburbs  of  Paris,  returned  by  Tours  into  Nor- 

mandy, and  reduced  several  towns  of  importance.  During 
the  campaign,  the  English  supported  by  their  bravery  the 
honour  of  their  country :  but  they  suffered  severely  in  seve- 
ral actions:  and  the  survivers  were  dismissed  with  thanks  in 
the  beginning  of  the  following  year.* 

The  dutchy  of  Bretagne,  originally  a  female 
Expedi-  fge^  had  been  annexed  to  the  French  crown  by 
Fmnce.  ^  marriage  with  a  female.     Hence  it  was  now 

claimed  by  the  king  of  Spain  for  his  daughter  the 
infanta,  as  representative  of  her  mother  Elizabeth  of  France; 
and  at  the  same  time  by  the  duke  of  Mercceur  in  right  of  his 
wifis,  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  dukes^  Instead  of  opposing 
each  other,  they  agreed  to  co-operate  in  the  conquest  of  the 
dutchy,  and  then  to  settle  their  respective  pretensions :  the 
duke  obtained  possession  of  several  towns,  and  a  Spanish 
fleet  brought  him  a  reinforcement  of  5000  men.  To  Eliza- 
beth this  establishment  of  a  hostile  force  on  the  opposite  coast 
was  a  subject  of  considerable  anxiety :  she  entered  into  seve-  j 
ral  negociations  with  Henry  for  their  expulsion,  and  year  after 
year,  fitted  out  expeditions  for  the  coast  of  Bretagne.  .  But 
her  habitual  parsimony  so  cramped  her  efforts,  that  the  Eng- 
lish were  too  weak  to  undertake  any  enterprise  of  importance: 
and  the  king  of  France  was  so  busily  employed  in  other  parts, 
that  he  could  never  afford  them  any  effectual  assistance. 
Each  year  their  numbers  dwindled  away  throiugh  disease  and 
the  casualties  of  war;  the  next  spring  the  deficiency  was  sup- 
plied with  new  levies:  but  the  result  was  invariably  the  same; 
and  these  expeditions,  though  they  might  perhaps  keep  the 
enemy  in  check,  added  nothing  to  the  reputation  of  the  coun- 
try, and  did  little  service  to  the  common  causct 

•  Ibid.  610,  611. 

t  Ibid.  619,  620. 627.  The  chief  expedition  was  one  of  4000  men,  under 
the  young  earl  of  Essex,  whose  inexperience  was  atoned  for  by  his  &vour 
with  the  queen.  She  had  chosen  Shirley  and  Wilkes  to  act  as  his  counsel- 
lors: but  they  evaded  the  unwelcome  task.  **  I  have  not  known,"  says  the 
latter,  '*bo  gallant  a  troop  go  out  of  England  with  so  many  young  and  un- 
trained commanders."    Sydney  papers,  i.  327, 
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The  state  papers  of  the  time,  which  are  still  ex- 
tant in  considerable  numbers,  show  the  restless    "^'^^  ^"5 
and  irritable  condition  of  the  royal  mind  under    |!elora^  ^ 
many  disappointments.     The  queen's  resolves    creed. 
were  perpetually  changing;  nothing  that  was 
done,  could  please  her:  she  reprimanded  and  threatened  her 
ministers  at  home,  and  her  agents  abroad  ;  her  favourite  Es- 
sex, and  Unton  her  ambassador.'*^    But  the  conduct  of  the 
king  of  France,  his  apparent  indifference  to  her  interests  and 
wishes,  and  his  vexatious  demands  of  additional  aid  in  reply 
to  every  complaint,  furnished  the  severest  trial  to  her  pa- 
tience.    Aware  that  she  dared  not  show  her  resentment,  he 
laughed  in  secret  at  her  menaces.     When  he  ascended  the 
throne,  he  had  given  his  word  that  he  would  study  the 
grounds  of  the  ancient  faith.     To  the  reformed  ministers  this 
promise  proved  a  source  of  alarm  and  scandal:  it  was  ridi- 
culed by  the  courtiers;  and  was  considered  by  the  English 
queen  as  a  mere  evasion.     But  experience  convinced  Henry, 
that  he  must  redeem  his  pledge,  if  he  meant  to  reign  in  tran- 
quillity.    He  assisted  at  several  conferences  between  the 
catholic  prelates  and  the  reformed  divines;  and  in  1593,  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  conforming  to  the  ancient 
worship.     Burleigh   immediately  composed  for       jY^ijj 
the  queen  a  remonstrance,  showing  the  disgrace        "  ^ 
and  danger  of  such  a  step;  Elizabeth  added  a  letter  in  her  own 
hand:  but  the  messenger  arrived  too  late;  the  ceremony  of 
abjuration  had  already  been  performed;  and  the  king  returned 
an  answer,  apologizing  for  his  conduct,  and  confirming  his 
former  assurances  of  gratitude  and  esteem.     At  the  first  shock 
the  queen  loudly  charged  him  with  perfidy  and  duplicity: 
but  this  burst  of  passion  was  succeeded  by  an  unusual  de- 
pression of  spirits,  from  which  she  sought  relief  in  the  study 
of  theology.     She  held  frequent  conferences  with  the  arch- 
bishop; she  spent  much  of  her  time  in  reading  the  scriptures; 
and  she  consulted  the  writings  of  the  ancient  fathers.    But 
though  she  might  thus  confirm  her  own  faith,  she  dared  not 
blame  the  apostacy  of  Henry.    Policy  demanded,  that  since 
they  were  no  longer  bound  to  each  other  by  the  profession  of 
the  same  religion,  she  should  secure  his  friendship  by  some 
other  tie.    A  neeociation  ensued ;  and  a  treaty  was       August 
concluded  at  Melun,  by  which  both  princes  obliged 
themselves  to  maintain  an  offensive  and  defensive  war  against 

•  See  Rymer,  xvi.  from  the  beginning  to  p.  200:  also  Mtirdin,  614 — ^53. 
Birch,  Negociations,  1 — 14. 
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Philip,  as  long  as  Philip  should  remain  at  war  with  either 

party.* 

The  public  mind  was  now  agitated  by  rameun 

^^^**  t  th  ^^  P'^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  '^*^  ^^  ^^®  queen.  The  death 
queen'i  *  ^^  Mary  Stuart  had  not,  as  she  anticipated,  secured 
Ufe.  her  from  danger;  it  made  her  appear  to  foreign 

nations  as  an  usurper  who,  to  secure  herself,  on 
the  throne,  had  shed  the  blood  of  the  true  heir:  their  preju- 
dice against  her  was  augmented  by  the  continued  execution 
of  the  catholic  missionaries,  the  narratives  of  their  sufferings, 
and  the  prints  representing  the  manner  of  their  punishment;! 
and  there  were  not  wanting  men  of  heated  imaginations,  who 
persuaded  themselves  that  they  should  render  a  service  to 
mankind  by  the  removal  of  a  woman,  who  appeared  to  them 
in  the  light  of  a  sanguinary  and  unprincipled  tyrant.  %  That 
such  projects  were  sometimes  entertained,  we  can  hardly 
doubt,  aUer  the  several  convictions  which  took  place:  and 
yet  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  fix  on  any  one  particular  in- 
stance, in  which  the  guilt  of  the  accused  appears  to  have 
been  fairly  proved.  The  truth  is,  that  both  Elizabeth  and 
Philip  employed  multitudes  of  spies,  men  of  ruined  fortunes 
and  unprincipled  minds.  These,  in  general,  whether  it  was 
for  greater  security  or  additional  emolument,  contrived  to 
enter  into  the  service  of  both  princes;  and,  if  they  were  af- 
terwards charged  with  duplicity  by  either,  sheltered  them- 
selves under  the  plea,  that  such  conduct  enabled  them  to 
discover  and  betray  the  secret  councils  of  the  adverse  party. 
To  satisfy  their  employers,  they  were  often  compelled  to 
transmit  false  and  alarming  intelligence:  sometimes  they 
actually  formed  conspiracies,  that  they  might  have  the  merit 
of  detecting  them:  and  not  unfrequently  meeting  with  asso- 
ciates as  abandoned  as  themselves,  they  perished  in  the  very 
snares  which  they  had  laid  for  others.  Hence  it  happened 
that  both  the  English  and  Spanish  courts  were  prepared  to 


•  Camden,  661 — 665.  Elizabeth's  letter  is  in  Hearne's  notes,  p.  927.  It 
ends  thus:  **  vostre  asseurde  soeur,  si  ce  soit  k  la  vielle  mode;  avecque  la 
novelle  je  n'ay  que  faire.    E.  R.»» 

f  See  note  (FF).  at  the  end. 

^  There  exist  in  the  archives  at  Simancas  sereral  notices  of  such  oifen. 
Persons  also  informs  U8»  that  he  himself  had  dissuaded  some  individuals, 
and  particularly  one,  who,  "  for  deh'vering  of  catholique  people  from  per- 
secution had  resolved  to  luse  his  own  life,  or  to  take  away  that  of  her  majes- 
tie."  He  had  already  proceeded  more  than  one  hundred  miles  on  his 
journey,  when  Persons  met  him,  and  after  much  reasoning  prevailed  on  him 
to  lay  aside  the  project,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  "  the  English  catho- 
liques  thenselves  desired  not  to  be  delivered  from  their  miseries  by  any 
such  attempt."    Persons,  Ward  word,  71. 
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believe  tiie  existence  of  plots  against  the  lives  of  their  respect- 
ive sovereigns,  and  that  both  Philip  and  Elizabeth  charged 
each  other  with  the  guilt  of  intended  assassination.* 

Antonio   Perez,    formerly    the    secretary   of 
Philip,  had  sought  in  England  an  asylum  from    "^"^^  ^ 
the  vengeance  of  his  master.     He  was  a  states*    of  Lopez! 
man  of  parts  and  address,  but  vain  and  impru- 
dent, deceitful  and  vindictive.    As  the  possessor  of  impor- 
tant secrets,  he  probably  expected  a  gracious  reception  from 
Elizabeth:  but  the  queen  refused  him   an   audience;  even 
Burleigh  admitted  him  but  once  into  his  compi^ny;  Essex 
alone  listened  to  his  suggestions,  and  took  him  under  protec- 
tidn.     To  the  earl  he  hinted  some  suspicion  of  Roderigo 
Lopez,  a  Jew  and  physician,  who  had  been  made  prisoner  in 
1558,  and  had  since,  on  account  of  his  skill,  been  retained 
in  the  royal  service.     With  the  permission   of  Elizabeth, 
Essex,  accompanied  by  lord  Burleigh  and  his  son 
sir  Robert  Cecil,  proceeded  to  the  house  of  Lo-       /^^^g 
pez.     But  these  ministers  were  not  equal  in  the 
art  of  detecting  conspiracies  to  their  former  colleague,  the 
dark  and  intriguing  Walsingham,  who  died  in  the  spring  of 
1590.     The  Jew  was  indeed  strictly  examined;  his  papers 
were  searched;  but  the  result  was  a  conviction  in  the  minds 
of  the  Cecils,  that  he  was  innocent     Elizabeth  sharply  re- 
primanded her  favourite,  who  returning  to  his  house,  refused 
to  leave  his  chamber,  till  by  repeated  messages  and  apologies 
she  had  <<  atoned''  for  the  affront.      Stimulated  by  vexation, 
and  the  hope  of  mortifying  the  Cecils,  he  resumed  the  in- 
quiry: and  with  much  labour  made  out  a  probable  charge  of 
high  treason  against  Lopez,  and  two  Portuoruese  followers  of 
don  Antonio,  called  Ferreira  and  Louis.     Ferreira  confessed, 
that  by  direction  of  the  Jew  he  had  written  a  letter  to  Fuen- 
tes  and  Ibarra,  the  Spanish  ministers  in  the  Low  Countries, 
offering  to  poison  the  queen  for  a  reward  of  50,000  crowns: 
and  Louis,  that  he  had  been  commissioned  by  the  same  mi- 
nisters to  come  to  England,  and  urge  Lopez  to  the  execution 
of  his  promise.     How  far  these  confessions,  made  in  the 
Tower,  and  probably  on  the  rack,  are  deserving  of  credit, 
may  be  doubted.     Letters  were  certainly  intercepted,  which 
proved  the  existence  of  a  plot,  to  set  fire  to  the  fleet:  and 
the  Jew  himself  acknowledged,  that  he  had  occasionally  re- 
ceived presents  from  the  Spanish  court,  and  had  in  return 

< 

*  Camden,  691.  There  are  among  the  records  at  Simancas,  several 
notices  sent  to  Philip,  of  plots  to  assasanate  him.  Probably  both  that 
prince  and  Elizabeth  attributed  to  each  other  projects,  of  which  they  were 
equally  incapable. 
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made  general  offers  of  service:  but  he  denied  that  he  had 
ever  done,  or  meant  to  do,  any  thing  prejudicial  to  the  per- 
son of  the  queen^  and  it  may  be  ob^rvedy  as  some  confirma- 
tion of  his  statement,  that  on  one  occasion  he  had  shown  ber 
a  valuable  ring  which  he  had  received,  and  put  to  her  die 
question,  wheUier  it  were  not  allowed  him  '^  to  deceive  the 
Feb.  28.       deceiver."    All  three  on  their  trials  were  found 
guilty;  but  judgment  was  respited  during  three 
JuneT.       months,  in  the  hope  that  they  would  maxe  fur- 
ther discoveries**      After  their  eitecution  the 
queen  wrote  to  the  archduke  Ernest,  the  new  governor  of 
Flanders,  requesting  a  passport  for  a  gentleman,  who  would 
inform  him  of  the  desperate  practices  of  Fuentes  and  Ibarra, 
and  would  demand  the  surrender  of  her  traitorous  subjects, 
Owen,  Throckmorton,  Holt  the  Jesuit,  and  Worthington  and 
Q^^  Gifibrd,  professors  of  theology.     The  archduke 

complied,  but  with  so  little  ceremony,  that  the 
pride  of  Elizabeth  was  offended,  anil  the  passport  was  re- 
turned.! 

The  king  of  France,  in  compliance  with  an  ar- 
Henry  ticle  in  the  late  treaty,  had  declared  war  against 

threatens  Spain.  He  had  soon  reason  to  doubt  the  policy, 
peace  with  *^^  repent  of  the  precipitancy,  of  the  measure. 
Spain.  Velasco,  constable  of  Castile,  entered  Champagne, 

and  threatened  the  dutchy  of  Bourgogne:  Fuentes 
penetrated  into  Ficardy,  dispersed  the  French  army,  carried 
Dourlens  by  storm,  and  obtained  possession  of  the  important 
city  of  Cambray.  It  was  in  vain  that  Henry  called  on  Eli- 
zabeth for  aid.  She  anticipated  a  second  attempt  at  invasion 
on  the  part  of  Philip;  recalled  her  troops  from  the  defence  of 

*  On  the  treason  of  Lopez,  see  Camden,  676,  677,  Birch,  i.  149 — 152. 
155—160.  Murdin,  669.  Bacon's  Works,  ii.  106.  edition  of  1802.  Ba- 
-con  wrote  his  account  at  the  desire  of  his  patron,  the  earl  of  Essex. — Two 
letters  had  been  obtained,  brought  by  Louis  from  Fuentes  and  Ibaira.  It 
was  difficult  to  discover  their  real  meaning.  By  these  ministers  it  was  pre- 
tended that  they  referred  to  an  intrigue  which  Walsingham,  who  was  dead, 
had  carried  on  with  some  of  the  secretaries  to  the  Spanish  council:  but 
Louis  was  induced  to  refer  them  to  the  assassination  of  the  queen.  Birch, 
i.  156.  Murdin,  680.  I  cannot  exphun  how  it  happens  that  both  Camden, 
677 f  and  Stow,  768,  relate  the  execution  of  Ferreuw;  though  he  appears 
to  luiye  been  saved  by  the  ftivour  of  Essex,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Cadiz, 
and  to  whom  he  afterwards  presented  a  memorial,  to  be  seen  in  Birch,  ii 
268. 

f  Compare  Camden,  677,  with  a  letter  in  Birch,  Negociations,  15.  The 
assasmnation  of  the  prince  of  Orange  made  the  pubuc  more  inclined  to 
believe  in  chai^^  of  this  description.  It  should,  however,  be  remembei^ 
ed,  that  the  prince  had  been  condemned  to  death  as  a  rebel;  and  that  a  re- 
ward was  puolicly  offered  to  any  one,  who  should  either  kill  him  or  take 
him  prisoner.     Sec  Philip*s  answer  to  the  proposal,  in  Egcrton,  p.  11. 
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Bretagne;  openly  condemned  herself  of  folly,  in  having  ex- 
pended so  much  money,  and  lost  so  many  valuable  lives  in 
France;  and,  if  at  last  she  appeared  to  relent,  she  still  de- 
manded the  previous  possession  of  Calais,  as  a  security  or  in* 
demnity  for  the  charges  of  the  war.  Henry  rejected  the 
proposal  with  scorn :  but  at  the  same  time  admonished  her 
that  he  was  unable  to  continue  the  war  without  aid;  that  his 
people  clamorously  demanded  a  peace;  and  that  if  she  aban- 
doned him  in  his  necessities,  he  should  be  compelled  to  throw 
himself  into  the  arms  of  Spain.* 

The  reports  of  the  preparations  in  the  harbours 
of  the  peninsula,  had  excited  a  general  alarm    '^^?*L 
throughout  England.     It  was  evident  that  the    Calais.     ^ 
failure  of  the  first  expedition  had  partly  been 
owing  to  accident  and  the  weather:  a  more  favourable  season 
mieht  enable  a  second  armada  to  land  an  army  on  the  coast: 
and  a  contest  between  new  levies,  however  brave,  and  a  vete- 
ran force,  inured  to  victory,  could  not  be  contemplated  with- 
out apprehension  for  the  result.  Every  precaution  was  taken: 
fortifications  were  erected:  ships  were  commissioned:  troops 
were  levied  in  the  difierent  counties;  and  all  recusants  and 
suspected  persons  were  compelled  to  deliver  up  their  arms^ 
and  remove  from  free,  as  it  was  called,  into  close  custody.! 
In  the  mean  time  the  archduke  Albert,  cardinal 
of  Austria,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  government       -pf^^ 
of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  under  the  pretence 
of  raising  the  siege  of  La  Fere,  by  a  sudden  and     ^    ,^ 
unexpected  march,  sat  down  with  fifteen  thousand 
men  before  Calais.     The  adjoining  forts  were  won :  the  town 
itself,  after  an  armistice  of  eight  days,  surrendered;  and  the 

•  Consult  th«  correspondence  on  this  subject,  in  Birch,  Negociations, 
36---36:  and  in  Hurdin,  701 — 734.  Henry,  to  subdue  her  obstinacy,  made 
a  singular  appeal  to  her  vanity.  Unton,  the  ambassador,  (probably  the 
farce  was  concerted  between  them)  wrote  to  her  that  one  day  the  king 
asked  him,  how  he  liked  his  nustressy  La  belle  Gabrielle.  **  I  answered,*' 
says  Unton,  **  sparingly  in  her  praise,  and  told  him  that,  if  without  offence 
I  might  speak  it,  I  had  a  picture  of  a  £Eur  more  excellent  mistress,  and  yet 
did  her  picture  come  far  short  of  her  perfection  of  beauty."  The  reader 
will  recollect  that  Elizabeth  was  only  in  her  mzty-third  year.  Unton  now 
showed  it  to  the  king.  **  He  beheld  it  with  passion  and  admiration:  say- 
ing that  I  had  reason:  Je  me  rends:  protesting  that  he  had  never  seen  the 
like.  He  kissed  it,  took  it  from  me,  vowing  that  he  would  not  forego  it  for 
any  treasure :  and  that  to  possess  the  &vour  of  the  lively  picture,  he  would 
forsake  all  the  world."  They  then  began  to  talk  upon  bunpess:  *<  but  I 
found,"  adds  the  ambassador,  « that  the  dumb  picture  did  draw  on  more 
speech  and  affection  from  him,  than  all  my  best  arsniments  and  eloquence." 
Murdin,  718»  719. 

t  **  These  Spanish  preparations,  I  assure  your  lordship,  doth  breed  incre- 
dible fears  in  the  mynds  of  most  men."    Sydney  papers,  i.  355,  356. 
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garrison  retiring  into  the  citadel,  maintained  a  brave  but  hope- 
less resistance.  This  unlooked-for  event  perplexed  Elizabeth. 

April  9.        ^^®  ordered  the  lord  mayor  to  impress  one  thou* 
sand  men  as  an  immediate  reinforcement;  the 

April  10.  next  morning  she  revoked  the  order:  the  day 
^^*  after  she  renewed  it  But  the  French  envoys 
observed  that  the  urgency  of  the  case  admitted  of  no  delay;  a 
strong  detachment  might  be  sent  from  the  army  already  em- 
bodied; or  the  English  fleet  might  make  its  appearance  at  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour.  She  interrupted  them  to  ask^  whether, 
if  she  preserved  the  place,  Henry  would  put  it,  or  Boulogne, 
into  her  hands.  They  replied,  that  they  had  no  instructions 
on  that  head:  and  sir  Robert  Sydney  had  been  already  sent 

A  ril  l'^       to  make  the  proposal.     But  the  king  turning  his 

^     ,"*       back  on  the  messenger,  indignantly  replied,  that 

he  would  rather  submit  to  a  box  on  the  ear  from  a  man,  than 

A  ril  15  ^^  ^  ^'^^P  ^^^^  •  woman.*  In  a  few  days  the 
^  *  citadel  was  taken  by  storm ;  the  French  charged 
the  queen  with  duplicity,  in  raising  expectations  which  she 
had  refused  to  fulfil :  and  Elizabeth  herself  beheld  with  regret 
the  establishment  of  the  Spaniards  in  a  port,  which  offered 
additional  facilities  to  the  invasion  of  England,  t 

To  augment  her  disquietude,  she  had  become 
anwroedi-  acquainted  with  the  failure  of  the  expedition  to 
tion  to  the  the  West  Indies,  lately  undertaken  by  Hawkins 
West  In-  and  Drake.  The  Spanish  settlements  in  the  new 
^'®*-  world  were  no  longer  in  that  defenceless  condi- 

g^p^*         tion,  in  which  they  had  formerly  been  found. 
Wherever  the  English  landed,  they  were  bravely 
opposed:  if  they  inflicted  injury,  they  received  equal  injury 
1596.         ^^  return :  the  two  commanders  died  under  the 
Jan.  anxiety  of  their  minds,  and  the  rigour  of  the  ser- 

vice; and  the  survivers  returned  without  glory, 
^V^^'         and  what,  perhaps,  was  equally  distressing  to  the 
queen,  without  plunder  to  repay  the  expenses  of  the  expedi- 
tion. X 

For  some  weeks  the  defence  of  the  realm  had 

A  new  ex-      been  the  subject  of  daily  deliberation  in  the  coun- 

aSr         ^^^'    Howard  of  Effingham,  the  lord  admiral, 

Spun.  urged  the  same  measure  which  he  had  proposed 

on  the  former  occasion,  to  anticipate  the  design 

*  **  Qu'il  aimoit  mieux  recevoir  un  soufflet  du  roy  d'Espagne  qu'une 
chiquenaude  d'elie."    Du  Vair,  apud  ETOrton,  35. 

t  Camden,  719.  Stow,  769.  Birch,  i.  463.  465.  Daniel,  xii.  344,  and 
a  great  number  of  papers  in  Rymer,  torn.  xv. 

i  Camden,  699—701. 
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of  the  enemy  by  sendiofc  out  an  expedition  to  destroy  his 
portSi  shipping  and  magazines.  He  was  powerfully  seconded 
by  Essex,  who  despised  the  cautious  policy  of  Burleigh,  and 
by  his  influence,  afier  a  long  struggle,  obtained  the  consent  of 
the  queeu«  She  gave  him  the  command  of  the  ^  ^^^ 
land,  while  the  lord  admiral  held  that  of  the  naval, 
force:  but  to  restrain  his  impetuosity,  he  was  ordered  to  ask 
the  advice  of  a  council  of  war,  and  to  be  guided  by  the  opinion 
of  the  majority.  The  members  were,  besides  the  two  com- 
manders in  chief,  the  lord  Thomas  Howard,  and  sir  Walter 
Baleigh  for  the  naval,  sir  Francis  Vere,  sir  George  Carew,  and 
sir  Coniers  Clifford  for  the  land  service.* 

After  much  irresolution,  and  considerable  de- 
lay, occasioned  partly  by  the  disguised  opposition    ^*^*^^'^^' 
of  the  Cecils,  and  partly  by  the  inconstant  hu-    cadiz. 
mour  of  the  queen,  the  expedition  left  the  harbour 
of  Plymouth.     By  the  junction  of  twenty-two  . 

ehips  from  Holland,  it  amounted  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  sail,  and  carried  fourteen  thousand  men,  of  whom 
fifteen  hundred  were  gentlemen  volunteers. t    At  the  end  of 

« 

*  Camden,  721,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  1591,  had  debauched  Elizabeth 
Throckmorton,  one  of  the  maids  of  honour,  and  for  this  offence  was,  in 
July  following,  committed  to  the  custody  of  sir  G.  Carew.  From  the  win- 
dow he  saw  the  queen's  barge  on  the  Thames,  and  pretended  to  become 
frantic  at  the  sight.  He  suifered,  he  said,  all  the  horrors  of  Tantalus:  lie 
would  go  on  the  water  and  see  his  mistress.  Sir  George  interfered:  a  strug- 
gle ensued:  their  periwigs  were  torn  off,  and  both  drew  their  daggers  be.* 
tbre  they  were  parted.  See  a  letter  of  July  26,  in  the  new  edition  of  Shak- 
speare,  app.  577.  As  this  adventure  did  not  move  the  queen,  he  had  re- 
course to  another  expedient  She  was  going  on  her  progress.  '*  How,'' 
he  asked,  **  could  he  live  alone  in  prison,  while  she  was  afar  off?  He  was 
wont  to  behold  her  riding  like  Alexander,  hunting  like  Diana,  walking  like 
Venus,  the  gentle  wind  blowing  her  fair  hair  about  her  pure  cheeks  like  a 
nymph,  sometimes  sitting  in  the  shade  like  a  goddess,  sometimes  singing 
like  an  angel,  sometimes  playing  like  Orpheus.  But  once  amiss  had  be- 
reaved him  of  all."  He  then  exclaims,  "  All  those  times  past,  the  loves, 
the  sighs,  the  sorrows,  the  desires,  can  they  not  weigh  down  one  frail  mis- 
fortune! Cannot  one  drop  of  gall  be  hidden  under  such  heaps  of  sweet- 
ness!" (Letter  to  Cecil  in  Murdin,  657.)  But  this  flattery  did  not  atone 
for  hb  presumption  or  inBdelity.  He  was  confined  in  the  Tower  two 
months,  and  at  his  discharge  forbidden  to  come  near  the  court:  nor  could 
he,  till  after  his  return  from  the  expedition  to  Cadiz,  obtain  leave  to  resume 
his  office  of  captain  of  the  guard.     Camden,  697.     Birch,  ii.  345. 

t  The  queen  composed  two  prayers,  one  for  her  own  use,  the  other  to 
be  daily  used  in  tlie  fleet  during  the  expedition  (Camden,  721).  The  for- 
mer may  be  seen  in  Birch,  ii.  18.  with  a  letter  to  Essex,  from  sir  Hobert 
Cecil,  who  observes,  "  No  prayer  is  so  fruitful  as  that  which  proceedeth 
from  those,  who  nearest  in  nature  and  power  approach  the  Alnjighty.  None 
so  near  approach  his  place  and  essence,  as  a  celestial  mind  in  a  princely 
^ody.  Put  forth,  therefore,  my  lord,  with  comfort  and  confidence,  having 
your  sails  filled  with  her  heavenly  breath  for  your  forewind."  Ibid.     Lord 

Vol.  VIII.  30 
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three  weeks,  the  fleet  cast  anchor  at  the  moath  of 
^^  the  haven  of  Cadiz,  in  which  were  diacoyered  tf- 

teen  men  of  war,  and  about  forty  merchantmeii. 
June 31*  At  seven  the  next  morning,  the  English,  in  de- 
fiance  of  the  fire  from  the  forts  and  cMitteries^  entered  the 
harbour:  the  Spaniards  met  their  foes  with  determined  cou- 
rage: and  for  six  hours  the  action  was  maintained  on  both 
sides  with  equal  obstinacy.  But  about  one  in  the  aftemooa 
the  enemy  attempted  to  run  their  ships  ashore,  and  set  them 
on  fire.  Two  of  the  largest,  the  St  Matthew  and  St  Andrew, 
with  an  argosy,  were  taken:  the  galiies  effected  their  escape 
by  sea;  and  th^  merchantmen,  that  had  proceeded  to  Port 
Royal  during  the  action,  haying  discharged  their  cargoes, 
were  burnt  by  order  of  the  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia. 

Within  an  hour  from  the  termination  of  the 

ofthe  ciu.     engagement  by  sea,  the  earl  of  Essex,  with  his 

wonted  promptitude,  had  landed  fifteen  hundred 

men  at  Puntal,  and  marched  in  the  direction  of  the  city.     A 

small  body  of  horse  and  foot  threatened  opposition:  but  they 

fell  back  as  he  advanced;  and  finding  the  gate  shut  against 

him  made  their  way  over  a  ruinous  part  of  the  walL     Essex 

followed  at  their  heels:  the  enemy  kept  up  a  destructive  fire 

from  the  houses:  but  he  advanced  as  far  as  the  market-place^ 

where  he  was  joined  by  the  lord  admiral  and  another  party 

92.       ^^^  ^^  entered  by  a  portal.   Resistance  was  now 

June  ^^  j^  ^^j  ,  ^^ J  early  the  next  morning  a  capitu« 

lation  was  signed,  by  which  the  inhabitants  paid  a  ransom  of 
130,000  crowns  for  their  lives:  and  the  town,  the  merchan- 
dise, and  every  kind  of  property,  were  abandoned  to  the 
rapacity  of  the  conquerors. 

The  commanders  met  in  council  to  deliberate 
^*"™  ^-  ^^  ^^^^^  future  proceedings.  Essex  proposed  to 
ti(m?'^  '  march  with  the  army  into  the  heart  of  Andalusia ; 
and  when  that  was  rejected,  offered  to  remain  in 
the  isle  with  3000  men,  and  to  defend  it  against  all  the  power 
of  the  enemy.  There  was,  in  both  of  these  plans,  less  of  real 
than  of  apparent  danger.  The  realm  had  been  drained  of  all 
its  disciplined  forces:  the  nobles  were  discontented  at  their 
exclusion  from  the  offices  of  the  government:  the  people  in 
several  provinces  had  manifested  a  disposition  to  revolt;  and 
the  Moriscoes  would  have  cheerfully  joined  the  banners  of 
the  strangers.*    But  the  majority  of  the  council  opposed 

Burleig'h  also  composed  a  prayer,  and  printed  it  for  the  uie  of  the  pubfie. 
It  is  in  3tnrpe»  iv.  262. 

•  Hawkins  from  Venice,  Aug.  20tb,  apud  Birch,  ii.  112.    Lettresd'Ot* 
sat,  i.  ^01. 
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•very  minestion  offered  by  the  earl :  the  town^  with  the  ex- 
cqptioa  ofthe  churches,  was  reduced  to  ashes;  and  the  troops, 
taking  with  them  the  most  valuable  portioa  of  the  plunder, 
re-embarked.  At  sea  the  same  dissention  prevailed  aj^ong 
the  leaders;  and  after  many  altercations,  and  two  unimportant 
descents  on  the  Spanish  coast,  the  fleet  returned 
to  Plymouth  in  less  than  ten  weeks  from  its  ^^*  * 
departure.* 

Never  before  had  the  Spanish  monarch  received  so  severe 
a  blow.  He  lost  thirteen  men  of  ws^,  and  immense  maga- 
zines of  provisions  and  naval  stores :  the  defences  of  Cacfiz, 
the  strongest  fortress  in  his  dominions,  had  been  razed  to  the 
ground ;  and  the  secret  of  his  weakness  at  home  had  been  re- 
vealed to  the  world,  at  the  same  time  that  the  power  of 
England  had  been  raised  in  the  eyes  of  the  European  nations. 
Even  those  who  wished  well  to  Spain,  allotted  the  praise  of 
moderation  and  humanity  to  the  English  commanders,  who 
had  suffered  no  blood  to  be  wantonly  spilt,  no  women  to  be 
defiled;  but  had  sent  under  an  escort  the  nuns  and  females, 
about  three  thousand  in  number,  to  the  port  of  j^|  23. 
St  Mary,  and  had  allowed  them  to  carry  away 
their  jewels  and  wearing  apparel.  But  while  foreiciers  ap- 
plauded the  conquerors,  while  their  countrymen  hailed  their 
return  with  shouts  of  triumph,  they  experienced  from  their 
sovereign  a  cold  and  ungracious  reception.! 

From  the  first  introduction  of  Essex  at  court, 
Burleigh  had  looked  on  him  with  a  jealous  eye.     B?Jw^^^"* 
Age  and  infirmity  admonished  that  statesman    queen, 
that  it  was  time  for  him  to  retire;  and  he  natu- 
rally sought  to  bequeath  his  place  and  his  influence  in  the 
couifcil,  to  his  son  sir  Robert  Cecil.     Aware  that  Essex 
might  prove  a  danserous  competitor,  he  maintained  towards 
him  the  external  forms  of  friendship,  while  he  secretly  en- 
deavoured to  undermine  his  influence:  and  the  queen,  perhaps 
to  show  that  she  was  not  governed  by  her  young  favourite, 
often  listened  to  the  suggestions  of  his  opponent;  and  though 
she  generally  granted  his  petitions  for  himself,  uniformly  re- 
fused the  favours,  which  he  solicited  for  his  dependants.     In 
1590  Walsingham  died:  to  supply  his  place  Burleigh  pro- 
posed his  son  Robert;  Essex,  first  the  unfortunate  Davison, 

*  We  have  teveni  accounts  from  diffesent  peivons  employed  in  the  ex- 
pedition, in  Birch,  ii.  46—^8.  See  also  Camden,  720—728.  Stow,  770— 
776,    Strype,  iv.  286—288. 

f  Birch,  u.  125;  Stiype,  tv.  287.  They  must,  however,  share  this  praise 
with  the  queen,  who  had  strictly  bound  them  to  such  conduct  by  her  in- 
structions.   Cftmden,  72 1 . 
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and  afterwards  sir  Thomas  Bodley.  Elizabeth,  under  the 
pretence  of  preserving  peace  between  the  parties,  refused  to 
make  any  app<rintment:  but  desired  Burleigh  to  take  the  eS- 
fiee  provisionally  on  himself,  and  at  his  request  allowed  him 
'to  employ  his  son  as  an  assistant  The  object  of  **  the  old 
fox"  (so  Essex  was  accustomed  to  call  him),  was  manifest: 
yet  for  six  years  the  earl  had  sufficient  credit  to  retard  the 

July  5.  appointment  of  sir  Robert  As  Soon^  howev^, 
as  the  late  expedition  sailed,  Elizabeth  signed  a 
warrant  in  his  favour;  and  the  courtiers,  predicting  ^e  as- 
cendency of  the  Cecils,  sought  to  instil  into  the  royal  ear 
suq^icions  and  misgivings,  respecting  the  conduct  of  the  ab> 
sent  iavoiirite.  His  galiantries  and  debaucheries,  his  pre- 
sumption and  obstinacy,  his  extravagance  and  irritability, 
were  exaggerated,  and  hypocritically  lamented.  They  made 
light  of  the  capture  of  Cadiz.  It  was  a  cheap  and  easy  con- 
quest; the  only  resistance  had  been  n^ade  by  sea;  and  there 
the  whole  merit  of  the  success  belonged  to  sir  Walter  Raleigh. 
How  far  they  might  have  persuaded  the  queen,  is  uncertain; 
but  when  she  learned  that  the  plunder,  instead  of  being  pie- 
served  for  the  treasury,  had  been  divided  among  the  adven- 
turers, her  avarice  convinced  her  of  the  misconduct  of  Es- 
sex, and  she  was  heard  to  declare  that,  if  she  had  hitherto 
done  his  pleasure,  she  would  now  teach  him  to  do  hers.* 

On  their  return  to  Plymouth,  the  two  com- 
D^nce  of     manders  in  chief  received  an  extraordinary  mes- 
^  sage.     The  expedition,  they  were  told,  had  al- 

ready cost  the  queen  fifty  thousand  pounds:  she  would  be  at 
no  further  expense:  it  was  for  themj  who  knew  what  was  be- 
come of  the  plunder,  to  provide  funds  for  the  payment  of  the 

.  11  mariners  and  soldiers,  t  The  earl  immediately 
hastened  to  court;  but,  aware  of  the  unfavour- 
able reports  made  to  the  queen,  he  assumed  a  new  character, 
that  of  a  saint  He  was  no  longer  the  gay  and  voluptuous 
Essex.  He  became  grave  and  sedate:  those  who  had  been 
scandalized  by  the  publicity  of  his  amours,  were  surprised  at 
the  attentions  which  he  exclusively  lavished  on  his  countess; 
and  his  constant  appearance  at  church,  his  devout  demeanour 
at  sermons  and  prayers,  edified,  perhaps  amused,  his  former 
companions.:!:  The  queen  reluctantly  betrayed  her  satisfoc- 
tion  at  the  return  of  her  favourite:  but  she  obstinately  refused 
to  listen  to  his  justification  in  private.  He  was  compelled, 
day  after  day,  to  appear  before  her  in  council,  and  to  answer 

*  Birch  ii.  96.  100.    Sidney  papers,  i.  348. 

t  Birch,  11.93.  •  i  Ibid.  116.  122. 
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to  every  article.  He  contended  that  he  and  his  colleague 
had  done  whatever  it  was  in  their  power  to  do;  that  they 
had  broueht  home  for  the  queen  two  galleons,  and  more  than 
one  hundred  pieces  of  brass  ordnance:  that,  if  she  had  not 
received  her  share  of  the  plunder,  she  must  look  for  indem* 
nification  to  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  lord  trea- 
surer, who,  though  often  admonished,  had  neglected  to  per- 
form their  dnty  :*  and  that  for  himself,  he  had,  on  every  occa- 
sion, been  thwarted  by  his  colleagues  in  the  council,  the 
creatures  of  the  Cecils,  who  had  even  opposed  his  proposal 
to  sail  to  Tercera,  and  intercept  the  treasures  of  the  Spanish 
king  on  its  way  from  the  Indies.  While  the  cause  g^^  a 
was  yet  pending,  advice  was  received  that  this  . 
fleet,  with  twenty  millions  of  dollars  on  board,  had  arrived 
in  the  ports  of  Spain.  The  queen's  indignation  was  instantly 
pointed  against  his  adversaries  and  their  patrons:  every  man 
hastened  to  seek  a  reconciliation  with  the  accused;  and  even, 
Burleigh  himself,  who  had  formerly  suggested  to  Elizabeth, 
that  the  ransom  paid  by  the  inhabitants  belonged  to  the* 
crown,  now  supported  Essex  in  opposition  to  her  claim.  The 
apostacy  of  the  treasurer  threw  the  queen  into  a  paroxysm  of 
rage:  she  called  him  '^  a  miscreant  and  a  coward,  more  afraid 
of  Essex  than  of  herself,"  and  poured  on  him  such  a  torrent 
of  abuse,  that  he  retired  home  in  despair,  and  g^^  ^2 
talked  <'  of  obtaining  license  to  live  as  an  anchor- 
ite, as  fittest  for  his  age,  his  infirmities,  and  his  declining  in- 
fluence at  court*'! 

It  would  weary  the  patience  of  the  reader  to 
attend  to  the  continual  dissentions  between  these    Hisquar- 
rival  statesmen.    The  queen  preferred  sir  Robert    the  queen 
Cecil  as  a  man  of  business,  Essex  as  an  agreeable 
companion.     The  fornfler  was  industrious  and  intelligent,  a 
master  in  the  art  of  flattery,  and  always  ready  to  sacrifice  his 
own  opinion  to  the  superior,  or  as  he  termed  it,  '<  the  divine 
judgment  of  his  sovereign."!    But  Essex  was  petulent  and 
obstinate:  when  he  could  not  prevail  by  argument  or  en- 
treaty, he  reproached  the  queen  with  unkindness,  retired 
from  the  court,  and  confined  himself  to  his  bed,  under  pre- 
tence of  indisposition:  and  though  Elizabeth  repeatedly  re- 
solved to  break  his  spirit,  she  as  repeatedly  submitted  to  his 
pleasure,  under  the  idle  fear  of  breaking  his  heart.     There 

•  Ibid.  131. 141. 

t  Birch,  146 — 148.    '<  He  hath  made  the  old  fox  to  crouch  and  whine." 
Ibid.  153. 

i  Birch,  Negociations,  152. 
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waa,  moreoTer,  another  pointy  in  which  he  was  in  danger  of 
forfeiting  the  royal  favour.  The  world  refused  him  credit 
for  that  superior  sanctity,  which  he  affected:  and  the  scandal 
Dec  1.  ^^  ^^^  court  had  marked  him  out^  perhaps  un- 
justly, for  the  favoured  lover  of  a  married  lady 
of  high  rank.*  With  the  reputation  of  other  women  tue 
queen  had  little  concern:  but  to  watch  over  the  conduct  of 
the  young  females  employed  about  her  person,  was  a  duty 
which  she  owed  both  to  herself  and  to  their  parents.  Among 
her  maids  of  honour  was  a  lady,  called  Bridges,  to  whom  the 
palm  of  superior  beauty  had  been  assigned  by  common  eon* 
sent  She  quickly  attracted  the  notice  of  Essex:  his  atten- 
tions flattered  her  vanity,  perhaps  won  her  affections:  and 
the  tale  of  her  indiscretion  was  soon  whispered  in  the  royal 
ear.  Elizabeth  sent  for  Bridges,  with  her  companion  Russet, 
convinced  the  culprit  of  her  displeasure  by  the  infliction  of 
manual  chastisement,  and  ordered  both  to  be  discharged  with 
ignominy  from  her  service.  For  three  nights  the  house  of 
lady  Stafford  afforded  them  an  asylum:  at  length,  havinz 
asked  pardon,  and  promised  amendment,  they  were  restorea 
to  favour.t 

The  French  king,  conceiving  that  Elizabeth's 
wiA^**^*  indifference  to  his  wants,  arose  from  a  suspicion 
^nnce.  ^^^  ^^  ^^  disposed  to  make  common  cause  with 

the  catholic  powers,  ordered  De  Bouillon  to  join 
Sanci,  and  to  propose  to  her  a  general  league  of  the  protest- 
ant  princes  against  the  king  of  Spain.  Two  treaties  were 
signed.  The  first,  which  was  made  public,  proved  a  mere 
fiction,  intended  to  give  reputation  to  the  confederacy :{  the 
second,  which  was  secret,  cut  down  the  provi- 
AuK^29  8>on8  of  the  first,  and  merely  bound  the  queen 
to  send  2000  men  for  six  months  into  Picardy,as 
reinforcements  for  the  garrisons  of  Boulogne  and  Montreuil. 
The  Hollanders  acted  with  more  spirit:  they  paid  4000  men 
in  the  French  army,  and  offered  an  aid  of  8000  more.  In 
addition,  all  the  three  powers  agreed  to  solicit  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  German  princes,  and  to  hold  a  general  congress 
for  that  purpose.  But  Henry  alone  fulfilled  his  engagements: 
the  attention  of  Elizabeth  was  absorbed  by  events  more 
nearly  connected  with  her  own  safety.     For  some  years 

*  See  lady  Bacon's  letter  to  him  on  his  '*  backsliding/'  and  his  answer. 
Ibid.  2ia— 220, 

t  The  cause  of  the  queen's  displeasure  was  given  out  to  be  "  Uieir  taking 
of  physic/  and  one  day  going  privately  through  the  privy  gaUeries  to  see 
the  playing  at  ballon."     Sydney  papers,  ii.  38. 

4  It  is  in  Camden,  730. 
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Philip  Iiad  pppeared  to  sleep,  over  the  war  with  England : 
the  blow  received  at  Cadiz  had  awakened  him  from  his  apa- 
thy. He  publicly  vowed  to  be  revenged;  the  fleet  from  the 
Indies  had  replenished  his  treasury;  his  people  offered  him 
an  abundant  supply  of  money;  and  he  ordered 
the  adelantado  of  Castile  to  prepare  a  second  ^^* 
armada  for  the  invasion  of  England.     He  even  ^' 

indulged  a  hope,  that  if  success  attended  the  expedition,  his 
daughter,  the  infanta  of  Spain,  might  be  placed  on  the  Eng- 
lish throne.* 

To  understand  this  visionary  project,  the  readei 
must  go  back  to  the  divisions,  which  prevailed  r"*-^'*^"* 
among  the  catholic  exiles  previously  to  the  death  ^  spioiish 
of  Mary  Stuart  The  fate  of  that  princess,  which  successor, 
was  certainlv,  though  unintentionally,  occasioned 
by  the  vindictive  intrigues  of  Morgan,  Paget,  and  their  asso- 
ciates, confirmed  the  ascendant  which  their  adversaries  had 
already  acquired  in  the  different  catholic  courts.  They  how- 
ever did  not  yield  without  a  struggle.  They  loudly  com- 
Elained  that  the  ambition  of  the  Jesuits  had  monopolized  the 
usiness  of  the  nation;  they  mamtained  that  secular  affairs 
jdid  not  belong  to  religious  bodies;  they  sent  agents  of  their 
own  to  most  of  the  catholic  princes;  they  sought  to  under- 
mine the  influence  of  Persons  at  the  court  of  Madrid,  to 
prevent  the  promotion  of  Allen,  and  afterwards  to  balance 
his  influence  by  procuring  a  cardinal's  hat  for  their  own  as- 
sociate Lewis,  bishop  of  Cassano;t  But  every  plan  was  de- 
feated by  the  superior  address  or  superior  influence  of  their 
opponents,  who  were  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  the 
Spanish  party.  Allen  was  its  nominal.  Persons  its  effective 
head:  their  principal  associates  were  the  Jesuits  Cress  well  and 
Holt,  sir  Francis  Englefield,  sir  Francis  Stanley,  Owen,  and 
Fitzherbert  The  great  object  of  the  party  was  the  restora- 
tion of  the  catholic  worship  in  England  under  the  sway  of  a 
catholic  sovereign,  whom  both  gratitude  and  interest  induced 
them  to  seek  in  the  royal  house  of  Spain.  The  jealousy  of 
Elizabeth  and  the  prohibitory  statute  had  closed  the  mouths 
of  men,  with  respect  to  the  succession  4  it  was  highly  pro- 

*  Padilla'h  commission  is  in  Stiype,  iv.  316. 

f  Persons,  Briefe  Apoloey,  5,  6.  31. 36. 

i  **A  law  being  made  that  no  man,  under  pain  of  treason,  should  taike 
or  reason  of  the  next  successor  to  the  crowne,  so  great  an  ignorance  grew 
thereby  into  the  people's  heades  and  heartes,  of  Siat  thing  which  most  of 
all  (next  after  God)  imported  them  to  know,  and  which  one  day  must  be 
tryed  by  the  uttermost  adventure  of  goods,  life,  and  soule,  as  it  seemed 
most  needful  to  prevent  in  part  so  great  a  mischief,  and  to  let  them  see  and 
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bable  that  at  her  death  a  number  of  competitors  would  start 
for  the  throne:  and  the  exiles  in  general  entertained  an  opi- 
nion that  Burleieh  would  support,  with  all^  his  influence^  the 
claim  of  Arabella  Stuart,  to  whose  hand  bis  son.  Sir  Robert 
Cecil,  already  aspired.     To  defeat  this  supposed  purpose,  io 
awaken  the  public  attention,  and  to  prepare  the  wayfor  the 
daughter  of  Philip,  they  published  the  celebrated  tract,  en- 
titled, <<  A  Conference  about  the  next  Succession  to  the 
Crown  of  England,  had  in  1593,  by  R.  Doleman."*     This 
work,  the  production  of  different  pens,  was  revised  and  edit- 
ed by  Persons.    In  the  first  part,  it  undertakes  to  prove  that, 
as  the  right  of  succession  is  regulated  not  by  divine,  but  by 
positive  laws,  which  are  not  immutable,  but  must  vary  wit^ 
circumstances,  the  profession  of  a  false  religion  is  in  all  cases 
~  a  sufficient  bar  against  propinquity  of  blood:  in  the  second  it 
enumerates  the  different  persons,  who,  on  account  of  their 
descent  from  the  royal  family  of  England,  may  advance  any 
pretensions  to  the  crown  after  the  death  of  the  queen:  bul^ 
though  it  professes  to  state  all  the  arguments  for  and  against 
their  respective  claims  with  the  most  perfect  impartiality,  it 
continually  betrays  a  strong  leaning  towards  the  pi*etended 
risht  of  the  infanta,  as  the  lineal  representative  of  John  cl 
Ghent,  son  of  Edward  Ill.t    This  tract  excited  an  extraor- 
dinary seBsation  both  in  England  and  on  the  continent:  it 
alarmed  and  irritated  the  queen  and  her  ministers;  and  it  flat- 
tered the  pride  of  Philip,  who,  at  the  persuasion  of  Persons, 
had  consented  to  renounce  his  own  pretensions,  with  the  vain 
hope  of  seeing  his  daughter  seated  on  the  English  throne. 
He  offered  the  command  of  the  expedition  to  the  adelantado 
of  Castile,  who  proposed  and  obtained  his  own  terms;  an 
emissary  hastened  to  England  to  sound  the  disposition  of  the 
earl  of  Essex:  and  the  exiles,  in  their  secret  councils,  formed 
different  plans  to,  promote  the  success  of  the  projected  inva- 
sion, and  to  facilitate  the  accession  of  their  imaginary  queen.} 

* 

iieare  at  least,  what  and  how  many  there  were,  that  4id  or  might  pretend 
to  the  same."  Persons  to  the  earl  of  Angus,  apud  Plowden/  Uemarks  on 
Memoirs  of  Pannzani,  S57. 

*  The  book  was  dedicated  to  the  earl  of  Essex,  with  such  praise  of  his 
fnany  virtues  that  the  jealousy  of  the  queen  was  excited.  What  passed 
"between. them  on  the  subject  is  not  known:  but  on  the  3d  of  November  it 
'was  observed  that  when  he  left  her,  he  looked  pale  and  pensive.  On  his  ar- 
rival at  his  own  house,  he  seemed  much  indisposed:  and,  though  the  queen 
^visited  him  the  next  clay,  kept  his  bed  till  tiie  12th,  Sydney  papers,  i. 
157.  159. 

t  Camden,  672.  *  Birch,  i.  304.  321 .  ii.  307, 
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But  the  preparations  of  Philip,  and  the  views  ^  . 
of  the  party,  were  carefully  communicated  to  the  |^SJJ**'^"* 
English  council  by  secret  agents  in  the  Spanish  ^|ain. 
court.  After  some  struggle,  the  economy  of  Eli- 
zabeth yielded  to  her  fears,  and  the  remonstrances  of  her  ad- 
visers. She  consented  that  a  powerful  armament  should  be 
fitted  out  for  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  fleet:  and  gave 
the  command  to  Essex,  with  the  lord  Thomas  Howard,  and 
sir  Walter  Raleigh^  for  his  seconds.  On  his  arrival  at  Ply- 
mouth he  found  a  fleet  of  140  sail,  and  an  army  of  8000  sol- 
diers, waiting  his  command.  He  was  no  longer  fettered  with 
a  council  of  war;  the  Cecils,  he  persuaded  himself,  had  be- 
come his  friends;  and  he  saw  nothing  before  him  but  a  har- 
vest of  victory  and  glory.  Unfortunately  the  weather  was 
adverse:  his  impatience  lamented  the  delay:  the  queen's  par- 
simony, the  additional  expense.  To  remove  the  cause,  both 
had  recourse  to  prayer:  the  wind  came  round  to  the  north- 
east; and  the  humility  of  Elizabeth  attributed  the  change  to 
the  more  fervent  devotion  of  her  favourite.* 

But  Essex  was  destined  to  experience  nothing 
but  misfortune  in  this  expedition.     The  fleet  had     ?****![^ 
not  proceeded  more  than  forty  leagues,  when  it      ^^y  9,  "** 
was  driven  back  to  port  by  a  storm,  which  con- 
tinued four  days.     With  his  usual  obstinacy  the  eail  contend- 
ed against  the  winds  and  waves,  till  his  ship  was  a  mere 
wreck.     The  gentlemen  volunteers,  who  accompanied  him, 
had  seen  enough  of  the  naval  service:  on  his  return  to  Ply- 
mouth most  of  them  stole  away  to  their  homes.t 

To  have  refitted  the  fleet  would  have  been  to    ^  Spanish 
incur  an  expense,  to  which  the  queen  would  not    fleet  in  the 
submit.     Essex  sailed  again,  but  with  a  smaller    channel, 
force,  and  on  a  different  destination.   He  reached      ^^^'  ^'^' 
the  Azores:  Fayal,  Oraciosa,  and  Fiores,  submitted:  but  the 
Spanish  fleet  frotn  the  Indies,  the  real  object  of  the  expedi- 


*  Letter  of  Knollys  in  Birch,  ii.  351.  She  published  her  prayer  for  the 
use  of  her  people.  It  b  in  that  quaint  obscure  style  which  she  afTected, 
and,  to  be  understood  by  the  majority  of  her  subjects,  ouffht  to  have  been 
translated  into  ordinary  language.  It  begins  thus:  <<Oh  God,  almaker, 
keeper  and  guilder,  inurement  of  thy  rare-seen,  unused,  and  seeld-beard-of 

goodness,  poured  in  so  plentiful  sort  upon  us  full  oft,  breeds  iv»w  this 
pldness  to  crave  thy  large  hand  of  helping  power,  to  assist  with  Wonder 
our  just  cause,  not  founded  on  pride's  motion,  or  begun  on  malice-stock,'* 
&c.    Apud  Slripe,  iv.  316. 

t  Camden,  738.  Sydney  papers,  57.  "  I  beat  it  up  till  my  ship  was 
falling  asunder,  having  a  leak,  that  we  pumped  eight  tons  of  water  a  day 
out  of  her:  her  main  and  foremasts  cracked,  and  most  of  her  beams  broken 
and  reft,  besides  the  opening  of  »11  her  seams."    Birch,  n.  357. 

Vot.  vin  31 
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tion,  escaped  uito  the  harbour  of  Tercera:  and  the  English, 
with  four  inconsiderable  prizes,  and  some  plunder,  directed 
their  course  to  their  own  shores.*  At  the  same  time  the 
adelantado  sailed  from  Ferrol  with  the  intention  of  obtaining 
possession  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  or  of  some  strong  post  on  the 
shore  of  Cornwall,  which  might  be  garrisoned  and  kept  till 
the  following  'spring,  the  season  selected  for  the  grand  at- 
tempt The  two  fleets,  though  akt  no  great  distance,  proceed- 
ed in  the  same  direction,  unknown  to  each  other.  When 
Oct  16  Sssex  entered  the  harbour  of  Plymouth,  the  Spa- 
niards were  off  the  Lizard  point:  and  while  he 
refitted  his  ships,  the  enemy  scoured  the  channel,  insulted 
different  parts  of  the  coast,  and  kept  the  maritime  counties  in 
a  state  of  alarm.  Elizabeth  ordered  forces  to  be  raised,  sent 
for  the  two  thousand  men  serving  in  France;  and  summoned 
the  lords  to  the  defence  of  her  person.  But  the  Spaniard 
dared  not  attempt  to  land.  After  a  week  or  two  he  shaped 
his  course  back  to  the  Spanish  coast,  and  in  his  return  lost  by 
a  storm  sixteen  sail  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay.f 

From  Plymouth  the  earl  proceeded  to  court; 
Nev  quar-      and  was  received  by  Elizabeth  wiih  frowns  and 
•  tela  be-  reproaches.    He  had  done  nothing  to  repay  the 

mieenand      ^xp^^ses  of  the  expedition:  but  had  wasted  her 
Essex.  treasure,'  had  disobeyed  his  instructions,  and  bad 

insulted  and  oppressed  sir  Walter  Raleigh.     He 
retired  in  discontent  to  his  house  at  Wanstead,  and  for  several 
weeks  the  business  of  the  nation  was  interrupted  by  his  com- 
plaints on  the  one  hand,  and  the  ineffectual  attempts  of  his 
sovereign  to  pacify  him  on  the  other.     She  condescended  to 
acknowledge  that  every  charge  against  him  was  unfounded: 
but  he  was  not  content.     He  demanded  satisfaction  for  the 
imaginary  wrongs  which  had  been  done  to  him  during  his 
absence.     The  chancellorship  of  the  dutchy  of  Lancaster, 
which  he  expected  for  one  oi  his  dependants,  had  been  given 
Oct  8         ^^  ^^^  Robert  Cecil:  the  lord  admiral  had  been 
#v»  *23        created  earl  of  Nottingham,  and  thus  advanced 
by  reason  of  his  ofiice  to  precedency  above  him: 


*  Camden*  740 — 744.  Stow,  783.  Apology  of  the  earl  of  Essex,  15 — 
19.  I^aleigh  had  Attacked  and  taken  Fayaf  without  orders.  This  had 
been  Mbidden»  under  pain  of  death.  Essex,  who  deemed  the  honour 
stolen  from  himself,  received  him  with  expressions  of  anger,  and  ordered 
seycral  officers  to  be  put  under  arrest  When  he  was  advised  to  bring 
Raleigh  to  a  court  martial,  **  I  would,"  he  replied,  *'had  he  been  one  n 
my  friends.*'  The  quarrel  was  hushed  by  the  good  offices  of  lord  Thomss 
Howard.    Camden,  741.    Vere's  Commentaries  51.     Sydney  papers,  74. 

f  Sydney  papers,  ii.  72—74,    Camden,  744. 
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sind  the  praise  of  the^  capture  of  Cadiz,  which  belonged  ta 
himself,  was  in  the  patent  of  creation  attributed  to  the  new 
earl.     In  his  waywardness  he  ofifered  to  fight  with  that  no- 
bleman, or  with  any  one  of  his  sons,  or  with  any  gentleman  of 
the  name  of  Howard.    .At  the  queen's  request  the  Cecils  and 
sir  Walter  Raleigh  laboured  to  pacify  this  froward  child: 
after  a  long  negociation  he  accepted  as  an  indem-       j^^  jg 
nity  the  appointment  of  earl  marshal,  because 
that  office  would  give  him  precedence  of  the  lord      j^     ^ 
admiral.    Nottingham  immediately  retired  from         -  '     *  s 
court* 

The  anxiety  of  the  Cecils  to  satisfy  Essex  was 
occasioned  by  a  communication  from  the  king  of    ^•'"y  P''^- 
France.     That  prince  sighed  after  peace.     For    p^Hewith 
thirteen  years  the  realm  had  been  torn  by  domes-    Spain, 
tic  and  foreign  wars:  and  though  the  league  of  the 
catholics  was  extinguished,  another  on  the  same  principle  had 
recently  been  formed  by  the  protestants.    With  peace  abroad 
he  might  be  able  to  guide  the  two  parties  at  home;  with  war 
he  foresaw  that  his  kingdom  must  still  be  ravaged  by  reli- 
gious dissention.     He  readily  accepted  the  mediation  of  the 
pope,  and  informed  Elizabeth  and  the  States,  that  without 
more  powerful  aid,  than  they  appeared  willins  to  furnish,  he 
would  be  necessitated  to  conclude  a  peace;  mat  Philip  had 
expressed  a  readiness  to  restore  all  the  Spanish  conquests; 
and  that,  at  his  request,  powers  had  been  transmitted  to  the 
archduke  to  treat  not  only  with  France,  but  with  its  al- 
lies.!   The  queen  received  the  intelligence  with  displeasure, 
and  appointed  sir  Robert  Cecil  ambassador  extraordinary  to 
the  French  court    But  that  minister,  aware  from  experien^^ 
of  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  absence  of  a  rivid, 
was  unwilling  to  depart,  as  long  as  Essex  remained  his  ene- 
my.    It  was  therefore  to  win  the  friendship  of  the  earl,  that 
he  had  proposed  to  give  him  the  stafi*  of  earl 
marshal:  to  which  he  afterwards  added  a  present      j^^i 
of  cochineal  to  the  value  of   seven  thousand 
pounds;  and  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  a  much  larger  quantity 
out  of  the  royal  stores,  by  which  he  was  likely  to  realize  six 
times  that  sum.     The  earl  knew  that  he  owed  the  queen's 
liberality  to  the  advice  of  the  Cecils:  he  became  their  ^'end; 

* 

•  Vcre,  66.    Sydney  papers,  70.  74,  75,  77*    Birch,  ii.  565.    Camden, 
746. 

t  Vtlleroy's  report  apud  Kgerton,  33,  34. 
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Feb  10       ^^  transacted  the  bus'iDess  of  secretary  for  sir 
Robert,  and  faithfully  watched  over  bia  intererti 
during  his  absence.* 

After  much  intentional  delay,  the  Englirii  am- 
Td^d"*  baasador  was  joined  by  the  Dutch  deputies  ai 
^  March.  Angers:  and  both  employed  every  expedient  to 
divert  the  French  monarch  from  ihe  conelttaioii 
of  peace.  The  Hollanders  urged  the  continuance  of  the  ww: 
Cecil  had  no  proposals  to  offer :  he  came,  so  he  pretended,  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  sincerity  of  the  Spsntah 
ministers:  all  he  could  do  was,  to  return  to  England, and  con^ 
8ult  his  sovereign;  and  for  that  purpose  it  was  requisite  that 
the  conferences  should  be  suspended  for  the  space  of  some 
months.  On  the  refusal  of  the  king,  he  united  with  the  allies 
in  holding  out  the  most  tempting  offers  of  aid,  both  in  mea 
and  money,  on  condition  that  Henry  should  bind  himself  not 
to  desert  the  confederacy;  but  finding  him  inexorable,  they 
had  recourse  to  insinuations  and  reproaches;  they  chargieid 
him  With  ingratitude  to  the  queen;  they  told  him  that  on 
future  occasions  of  distress  he  must  not  expect  assistance  fron 
England.  Henry  heard  them  with  patience.  He  acknowt 
edged  his  obligations  to  Elizabeth,  which  he  would  never 
forget,  though  he  knew  that  by  aiding  him,  she  had  protected 
herself.  But  he  owed  a  duty  to  hia  people,  from  which 
gratitude  to  others  could  npt  excuse  him.  Peace  was  neeea- 
sary  to  France;  and  peace,  if  it  could  be  obtained,  he  was  de- 

Aoril  15       termined  to  have.t    Sir  Robert  returned,  discon- 
tented with  the  result  of  his  commission.    Henry 

April  30       ^^^^  afterwards  published  the  edict  of  Nantes,  by 
which  he  secured  to  the  protestants  every  ph* 
vilege  which  they  could  reasonably  demand ;  though  he  for- 
bade that  of  holding  assemblies,  and  making  laws  for  their 

April  22.       ^^"  security:  and  a  few  days  afterwards  he  signed 

'       a  treaty  with  Spain,  by  which  he  recovered  Calais, 

and  every  place  that  had  been  severed  from  France  during  the 

*  **  He  hath  given  good  security  to  pay  the  queen  SO^OOOL  at  1  St.  (he 
pound  for  the  cochineal:  here  it  is  sold  for  309.  and  aometiroes  40s.'' — ^Syd- 
ney papers,  83.  See  p.  89.  fo.r  their  friendship.  The  writer  add^  "  Ttia 
spied  out  by  envy  that  the  earie  is  again  fallen  in  love  with  his  l»Kst 
Bridge*.  Yt  cannot  chuse  but  come  to  the  queen's  ears;  then  he  k  on- 
done,  and  all  that  depend  on  his  favour.  .  .the  countess  of  Essex  sospecta 
vtf  and  is  greatly  disquiet."  Ibid.  90.  How  he  escaped  being  undone,  I 
know  not. 

t  Birch,  ii.  374—379.  Villeroy's  report,  Ej^rton,  34, 35.  Birch's  Nc- 
gociationis  Camden,  759—763.  Burleigh's  mstructions  respcstiiig  the 
treaty  are  in  Strype,  iv.  324. 
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war.  The  rest  of  his  reign  he  spent  in  healing  the  wounds 
which  had  been  inflicted  on  the  country  by  rebgious  fanati* 
cism,  and  private  ambition:  and  his  conduct  deserved  and 
obtained  for  him  the  love  of  his  subjects,  and  the  veneration 
of  posterity. 

During  the  negociation  between  the  French 
and  Spanish  ministers  at  Vervins,  Philip  had  re-    S[''*»**iJ!u 
peatedly  signified  his  readiness  to  treat  with  the    cabinet^ 
queen  of  England.    The  question  was  afterwards 
warmly  discussed  in  the  cabinet.     Essex  argued  with  his 
usual  violence  in  favour  of  war:  the  Cecils  contended  as  earn- 
estly for  peace.     On  one  occasion  the  lord  treasurer,  putting 
the  book  of  psalms  into  the  hands  of  the  earl,  pointed  in  si- 
lence to  the  verse.  Blood-thirsty  men  shall  not  libe  out  half 
their  days.     On  Essex  himself  it  made  no  impression:  by 
the  superstitious  it  was  afterwards  considered  as  a  prediction 
of  his  subsequent  fate.    The  queen,  as  usual,  listened  to  both 
parties,  but  came  to  no  decision.* 

There  was  another  question  of  equal  interest,     ^agn^T^  re- 
which  divided  the  cabinet.     In  Ireland  almost    ceivesa 
the  whole  population,  whether  of  Irish  or  Eng-    blow  ft>om 
lish  origin,  was  leagued  in*  open  or  clandestine    *^®  queen, 
hostility  against  the  English  government    The  office  of  de- 
uty  was  dreaded  as  full  of  difficulty  and  danger.  The  queen, 
y  the  advice  of  the  Cecils,  wished  to  give  it  to  sir  William 
KnoUys,  the  earl's  uncle:  Essex  insisted  that  it  should  be  con- 
ferred on  sir  George  Carew,  one  of  his  opponents.     During 
the  debate,  Elizabeth  addressed  him  in  sarcastic  language:  he 
replied  by  turning  his  back  with  an  expression        . 
of  contempt    The  queen,  no  longer  mistress  of 
her  passion,  struck  him  a  violent  blow  on  the  ear,  adding  at 
the  same  time,  that  <<  he  might  go  to  the  d  .  .  .  1."    Essex 
instantly  grasped  his  sword;  hut  the  lord  admiral  interposed; 
and  the  earl,  bursting  out  of  the  room,  exclaimed,  that  he 
would  not  have  taken  such  an  insult  from  her  father,  much 
less  would  he  bear  it  from  a  king  in  petticoats,  t 

War  was  now  openly  declared;  and  the  court 
and  the  whole  nation  looked  forward  with  curio-    '^^^  *** 
sity  to  the  result     Both  were  equally  obstinate;'   ^(^iicHe^. 
Essex  demanding  satisfaction  for  the  blow,  Eli- 
zabeth an  apology  for  his  presumption.     The  months  of  July 
and  August  passed  without  any  advance  on  either  side.     In 
September,  the  earl  was,  or  pretended  to  be,  seriously  indis- 
posed: but  the  queen,  though  she  seemed  to  relent  during 

•  Camden,  765-771.  f  ^d.  772. 
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his  danger,  relapsed  into  her  former  obstinacy  with  his  re- 
covery.    His  friends  conjured  him  to  make  *^  submission"  to 
Oct  15.        *"^  sovereign.     Egerton,  the  lord  keeper,  wrote 
him  a  long  letter  of  advice,  to  which  he  replied 
by  one  still  longer,  expressive  of  his  determine- 
^^  ^^'        tion  to  resist,  and   to  abide  the  consequences. 
Yet,  contrary  to  the  predictions  of  the  courtiers,  a 
reconciliation  was  effected,  and  within  a  fortnight 
he  returned  to  court.     To  the  public  he  appeared  again  in 
favour:  but  in  the  heart  of  Elizabeth  love  had  yielded  the 
place  to  hatred:  from  that  moment  she  gave  the  reins  to  his 
temerity  and  ambition;  and  allowed  him  to  run  forward  to 
his  own  destruction.* 
.         g  During  these  domestic  quarrels  a  new  treaty 

was  concluded  with  the  states,  who,  alarmed  by 
the  inclination  for  peace  manifested  by  the  Cecils,  acknow- 
ledged a  debt  of  800,000/.  due  by  them  to  the  queen,  and 
bound  themselves  to  reduce  it  yearly  by  the  payment  of  cer- 
tain instalments.  Before  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty,  lord 
.       ,  Burleigh  died,  and  his  loss  was  bewailed  by  Eli- 

zabeth with  tears.  On  the  other  hand  she  was 
consoled  by  the  death  of  her  inveterate  enemy  Philip  of  Spain, 
who  having  previously  given  his  daughter  Isabella  in  mar- 
riage to  the  archduke  Albert,  with  the  Netherlands  and  his 
rights  in  Burgundy  for  her  portion,  expired  in  his  seventy- 
first  year.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Philip  HI.,  a  prince 
far  inferior  In  ability  to  his  father.t 

Among  those  who  had  followed  Essex  to  Ter- 

of^Squires  ^^^  ^^®  *  private  soldier,  named  Squires,  lately 
returned  from  a  prison  in  Spain.  Soon  after  the 
troops  were  disbanded,  one  Stanley,  recently  returned  from 
Spain,  accused  Squires,  before  the  earl  of  Essex  and  sir  Ro- 
bert Cecil,  of  a  design  to  poison  the  queen.  At  first  he  loud- 
ly maintained  his  innocence,  but,  when  he  had  been  five  hours 
on  the  rack,  he  confessed  that  at  Seville,  Walpole,  a  Jesuit, 
had  solicited  him  to  commit  the  crime,  had  furnished  him  for 
that  purpose  with  a  most  powerful  poison,  and  had  instructed 
him  in  the  manner  of  employing  it:  and  that  on' his  return  to 
England  he  had  rubbed  part  of  the  poison  into  tlie  p6mmel 
of  the  saddle  on  which  the  queen  rode,  and  the  other  part 
into  the  chair  in  which  Essex  was  accustomed  to  sit,  with  the 
expectation  that  in  both  cases  it  would  have  produced  death. 

•  Id.  ibid.     Birch,  385— v'593.     Cabala,  234. 

t  Camden,  776,  778.  By  this  treaty  the  queen  was  freed  from  the  charge 
of  126,000/.  per  annum  for  her  garrisons  in  the  cautionary  towns. 
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It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  ridiculous  or  incredible  tale: 
3'et  it  brought  the  unhappy  man  to  the  scaffold.  At  his  trial 
one  of  the  counsel  for  the  crown  represented  with  great  pa- 
thos the  danger  of  Elizabeth:  but  his  feelings  grew  too  big 
for  utterance;  he  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  was  compell- 
ed to  sit  down.  The  next  who  rose,  was  more  successful. 
His  task  was  to  describe  her  wonderful  escape  from  the  venom 
on  the  saddle.  It  was  as  evidently  a  miracle,  as  any  recorded 
in  holy  writ:  *^  For  albeit  the  season  was  hot,  and  the  veins 
open  to  receive  any  maligne  tainture,  yet  her  body  felt  no 
distemperature,  nor  her  hand  no  more  hurt  than  PauPs  did 
when  he  shook  off  the  viper  into  the  fire.''  The  prisoner  in 
his  defence  said,  that  while  he  was  on  tiie  rack,  he  had  con- 
fessed any  thinsc,  which  he  thought  would  satisfy  the  commis- 
sioners and  reueve  him  from  torture:  the  truth  was,  that 
Walpole  had  proposed  the  murder  to  him,  but  that  he  had 
never  consented  to  it,  nor  ever  employed  poison  for  that  pur- 
pose. Here  one  of  the  judges  informed  him,  that  on  his  own 
showing  he  had  been  guilty  of  concealment  of  treason  :  and 
sir  Robert  Cecil  prevailed  on  him  once  more  to  confess  the 
charge.  He  received  judgment,  and  suffered  the  ^  o<^ 
puniihment  of  a  traitor;  but  died  asserting  both 
his  own  innocence,  and  that  of  Walpole,  with  his  last  breath.* 

Before  I  conclude  this  chapter,  I  may  advert 
to  the  conduct  of  the  king  of  Scotland  in  the  no-    Pcj^pl^ity 
vel  and  extraordinary  situation  in  which  he  found     ^f  Scotland. 
himself  placed  by  the  death  of  Mary,  and  the 
caprice  or  policy  of  Elizabeth.    On  the  one  hand  the  Eng- 
lish queen  had  not  fulfilled  any  of  the  promises,  made  to  him 
during  the  year  1588.     She  refused  to  admit  his  right  to  the 
succession;  she  excluded  him  from  the  inheritance  of  his 
father  in  England:  she  interfered  in  the  internal  concerns  of 
his  kingdom,  intrigued  with  his  subjects,  and  gave  support 
to  his  rebels.     She  continued  to  treat  him  as  she  had  treated 
Mary,  though  he  had  not  given  offence  either  by  the  assump- 
tion of  her  title,  or  by  the  profession  of  a  hostile  faith.    By 
James  her  unkindness  was  attributed  to  the  malice  and  influ- 
ence of  the  Cecils,  who  having  brought  his  mother  to  the 

*  Camden,  779,  and  Speed,  1183.  On  this  eztimordinaiy  plot  see  note 
(G  G)  at  the  end.  It  would  appear  that  Squires  and  Stanley  were  both 
imposters.  When  Stanley  was  asked,  why  he  had  accused  Squires,  he  re- 
plied that  the  Spanish  ministers,  supposing  that  the  assassin  had  deceived 
them,  had,  tlirough  revenge,  hired  him  to  give  information  of  the  treason. 
He  was  then  put  on  the  rack,  and  made  to  confess  that  he  himself  had  been 
sent  by  Christoval  de  Mora  to  shoot  the  queen.  See  Cecil's  letter  in  Bircli, 
Negociations,  184,  185.  • 
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block,  feared  that  he  might  avenge  her  blood  on  their  hetds^ 
if  ever  he  should  aseend.the  throne.  In  their  hands  was  his 
chief  competitor  Arabella  Stuart,  whose  claim  they  might  at 
any  moment  set  up  in  opposition  to  his  own.  He  proposed 
to  marry  her  to  the  duke  of  Lennox,  and  to  acknowledge 
that  nobleman  his  presumptive  heir.  But  Elizabeth  refused: 
and  the  refusal  added  to  the  distrust  and  perplexity  of  the 
Scottish  king.'*' 

On  the  other  hand  James  had  equal  reason  to  fear  the  hos- 
tility of  the  catholic  powers,  the  ambition  of  Philip,  and  the 
intrigues  of  the  Spanish  faction  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
By  all  these  he  was  charged  with  pusillanimity  for  his  tame 
acquiescence  in  the  murder  of  his  mother,  with  apostacy  oa 
account  of  his  preference  of  the  reformed  doctrines  to  the 
faith  of  his  fathers.  To  have  betrayed  the  least  partiality 
towards  that  faith  would,  by  uniting  against  him  the  protes- 
tants  of  both  kingdoms,  infallibly  have  extinguished  his  hopes: 
at  the  same  time  to  provoke  the  hostility  of  the  catholics,  was 
to  involve  himself  in  difficulty  and  danger.  They  formed  in 
England  and  Scotland  a  numerous  and  powerful  party:  and 
the  knowledge  that  his  mother  had  left  her  right  to  the  suc- 
cession to  the  disposal  of  the  pope  and  the  king  of  Spaing  un- 
less her  son  should  embrace  the  catholic  faith,  would  tend  to 
loosen  their  attachment  to  the  Scottish  line.  The  bequest 
itself  was,  indeed,  devoid  of  force,  but  he  was  aware  that  in 
the  event  of  invasion,  or  during  the  expected  struggle  for  the 
crown  after  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  it  might  be  brought  for- 
ward in  opposition  to  his  claim,  and  would  probably  produce 
a  strong  sensation  in  favour  of  his  competitor. 

It  has  been  thought  that  James  in  these  cir- 
con/^  ^^  cumstances  formed  no  fixed  plan  of  conduct,  but 
allowed  himself  to  be  carried  along  by  the  cur- 
rent of  events,  without  any  compass  by  which  he  might 
guide,  or  any  certain  point  to  which  he  might  direct,  his 
course.  To  me,  however,  he  seems  to  have  pursued  uniform- 
ly the  same  policy:  distrusting  equally  the  English  queen  and 
the  catholic  powers;  and  seeking  equally  to  propitiate  them 
both.  To  both  he  made  similar  promises  of  friendship:  from 
both  he  solicited  pecuniary  aid:  and,  if  either  objected  to  him 
his  connexion  with  the  other,  he  always  pleaded  in  his  de- 
fence the  hard  necessity  to  which  he  was  reduced. 

After  the  death  of  Mary  the  earls  of  Huntley,  Angus, 

•  Winwood,  i.  4.  Birch,  i.  84.  Bartoli,  448.  Strype,  iv.  102. 106.  F«. 
thcr  Gordon  had  formed  a  plot  to  get  tier  out  of  Kng^land.  Birch,  ii.  307. 
Str}pc,  iv.  \0^^ 
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Blrrol,  and  other  eathoKc  lorda,  traati^  on  several  occasions 
with  the  pope  and  the  Spaoisb  court,  through  the  sgsncy  of 
the  Scottish  Jesuits  Gordon,  Tyrie,-  and  Creighton.  Tneir  ob- 
ject was  to  revenge,  with  the  aid  of  Philip,  the  execution  of 
their  queen,  and  to  obtain,  if  not  the  re-establishment,  at  least 
the  toJeratJon,  of  the  catholic  worship. in  Scotland:  but  on 
condition  that  the  independence  and  liberties  of  the  realm 
should  be  preserved,  that  no  ecclesiastical  censure  should  be 
issued  against  James,  and  that  his  right  to  the  English  crown 
should  remain  unimpaired.  Their  intrigues  were  often  dis- 
covered by  the  English  agents  abroad,  and  as  often  communi- 
cated by  Elizabeth  to  the  king.  He  always  expressed  the 
highest  indignation  against  the  earls:  but  his  deeds  did  not 
correspond  with  his  threats:  years  elapsed,  repeated  embae* 
sies  were  sent,  and  the  kirk  remonstrated  and  threatened,  be- 
fore James  could  he  persuaded  to  punish  the  conspirators 
At  length  they  were  compelled  to  leave  Scotland:  but  even 
then  he  would  not  permit  the  sentence  of  forfeiture  to  be 
executed  against  them.  His  apathy  scandalized  the  zealots> 
and  irritated  Elizabeth:  but  it  may  be  satisfactorily  explained, 
if  we  believe  the  assertions  of  the  earls,  that  they  acted  some- 
times with  his  permission,  often  with  his  connivance;  and 
that  he  was  unwilling  to  destroy  a  party,  the  existence  o£ 
which  was  necessary  to  preserve  him  from  falling  under  the 
absolute  control  of  the  English  queen,  and  of  her  adherents  in 
the  kirk  and  state.* 

The  publication  of  "  the  conference  respecting 
the  succession"  had  excited  new  alarms  in  the    Hisnego- 
mind  of  James.     The  doctrine  that  the  profession     ^^y  ^^ 
of  heresy  was  a  sufficient  ground  of  exclusion,  was    Spain, 
evidently  pointed  against  him:  and  the  preference 
given  to  the  pretensions  of  the  infanta  of  Spain,  showed  that 
it  was  intended  to  set  her  up  for  his  rival.     He  appointed 
Ogilvy,  a  catholic  baron,  his  envoy  to  the  catholic  powers. 
At  Venice,  Florence  and  Rome,  Ogilvy  contented 
himself  with  asserting  that  his  sovereign  was         1595. 
ready,  in  imitation  of  the  king  of  France,  to  study         ^^• 
the  catholic  faith;  and  with  pointing  out  the  dan-         j^„  ' 
gers,  which  threatened  the  liberties  of  l^urope,  if         Feb. 

•  Camden,  656.  669.  Winwood,  i.  11.  13.  Hymer,  xvl  190-^199.  et 
seq.  Birch,  i.  109.  215,  216.  Strypc,  iv.  110.  They  found  that  James  fras 
so  pusilluiimous  that  he  always  deserted  them,  when  it  came  to  the  trial. 
**  Rex  est  pusiUanimus,"  savs  Creighton  in  a  letter  to  Tyrie,  Dec.  14, 1594, 
"  et  quanvvis  tempore  pacincosit  bonus,  tamen  in  uUbua  tempestatibus  est 
animo  proraiia  consternate."    Ibid. 

Vol.  vim.  32 
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Philip  were  permitted  to  annex  England  to  his 
^y         cxtenslTe   dohiinions.*     In  Spain  he  adopted 

in  une.  another  course,  and  attempted  to  negoeiate  a 
most  important  treaty  with  the  miniaters  of  the  catholic  king. 
He  represented  Jamea  as  actuated  with  the  desire  of  leveneing 
the  injuries  offered  to  him  by  the  queen  of  England;  promised 
in  his  name  that  he  would  declare  war  against  her,  would  em- 
brace the  catholic  faith,  would  re-establish  it  within  hia  do- 
minions, would  supply  Philip  with  a  levy  of  ten  thoosand 
Scottish  mercenaries,  and  would  send,  as  a  pledge  of  his  sin* 
cerity,  his  son  to  be  edulsated  in  the  Spanish  court;  on  condi- 
tion that  the  king  should  not  pretend  for  himself,  or  for  any 
other  in  his  right,  to  the  succession  to  the  English  crown; 
should  grant  to  James  a  subsidy  of  500,000  ducats  to  bqpa 
the  war;  and  should  aid  him  with  an  army  of  12,000  men. 
But  it  had  been  observed  that,  on  his  arrival  in  Flanders,  the 
envoy  had  consulted  with  Paget  and  his  friends,  known 
among  the  exiles  by  the  name  of  the  politicians:  and  this  cir- 
cumstance, exciting  the  suspicion  of  the  opposite  party,  in- 
duced them  to  oppose  his  endeavours  in  the  Spanish  court 
They  disputed  the  authenticity  of  his  credentials;  threw 
doubts  on  his  religion  and  his  veracity;  and  declared  that 
James  had  on  so  many  occasions  deceived  the  catholic  lords 
and  catholic  sovereigns,  that  no  reliance  was  to  be  placed  on 
his  words.  In  conclusion  Philip  dismissed  the  envoy  with 
expressions  of  good  will  towards  his  sovereign,  and  with  a 
valuable  present  for  himself.t 

James,  however,  was  not  discouraged.  He  was  aware  that 
the  Spanish  party,  in  furtherance  of  their  design,  had  urged 
the  pontiff  to  issue  a  declaration  against  him,  on  the  ground 
of  heresy:  and  to  oppose  their  intrigues,  he  despatched  Drum* 
mond  on  a  mission  to  the  court  of  Rome.     This  envoy  was 

Sept  23.  ^^^  bearer  of  a  letter,  in  which  the  king  expressed 
his  gratitude  to  Clement,  who  had  refused  to  listen 
to  the  suggestions  of  his  enemies;  observed  that  mutual  bene- 
fit might  arise  from  the  permanent  residence  of  a  Scottish 
minister  in  the  papal  court:  and  for  this  purpose  solicited  the 
dignity  of  cai^dinal  for  the  bishop  of  Vaizoo,  a  native  of  Scot* 
land. I  In  addition  he  gave  to  Drummond  verbal  instructions. 
What  they  were  we  know  not.     Two  points  only  have  been 


•  See  D'Ossat,  Lettres,  i.  221—224.  The  duke  of  Sewa's  account  of 
these  negociations  was  intercepted  (ibid.  293):  and  havings  been  forwarded 
to  Eni^land,  has  been  published  by  Birch,  i.  407 — 418. 

t  Winwood,  i.  1—14.  52. 

t  See  the  original  letter  in  Itush worth,  i.  166. 
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disclosed:  that  he  should  solicit  an  annual  subaidj  for  the 
payment  of  a  guard  about  the  royal  person,  and  that  he  should 
ofier  to  intrust  the  castle  of  Eklinburgh  to  the  custody  of  the 
catholics,  and  to  dispose  of  the  young  prince  of  Scotland,  as 
the  pope  might  tnink  proper.* 

It  was  not,  however,  long  before  these  intrigues 
reached  the  ear  of  Elizabeth.     She  ordered  sir    ^**^*J"^ 
Thomas  Brunkard  to  reproach  the  king  with  his    \,\^^ 
duplicity:  he  affected  the  utmost  surprise,  and 
protested  that  he  was  wholly  ignorant  of  the  prbceedings* 
Ogilvy  and  Drummond  were  examined  and  committed,  the 
former  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  the  latter  to  the  house  of 
his  mother:  and  the  Scottish  minister  at  the  Eng- 
lish court  was  ordered  to-  complain  of  the  queen's        y^\ 
jealousy,  and  to  require  from  her  the  proofs  of 
the  charge,  that  the  prisoners  might  be  brought  to  trial,  and 
receive  punishment,  if  it  should  be  proved  that  they  were 

fuilty.     We  know  of  no  further  proceedings;  and  it  is  proba- 
le  that  the  king,  for  his  own  honour,  was  careful  to  protract, 
or  suspend,  the  inquiry  till  the  death  of  Elizabeth.f 

There  was  another  subject  which  contributed     Valentin 
to  widen  the  breach  between  the  two  princes.  In    Thomas. 
1598,  Valentine  Thomas,  a  prisoner  on  the  charge 
of  felony,  privately  confessed  that  he  had  been       ^^^ 
hired  by  the  king  of  Scots  to  murder  the  queen.  ^' 

This  avowal  was  received  with  surprise  and  horror.  Valen- 
tine was  repeatedly  examined;  his  depositions  were  embodied 
in  the  form  of  an  indictment;  and  a  true  bill  was  found  by 
the  erand  jury  of  the  county.  Elizabeth  now  communicated 
the  ract  to  James,  with  an  assurance  that  she  did  not  believe 
him  capable  of  so  atrocious  a  crime.     The  Scottish  monarch 

*  From  Rushworth  it  is  plain  that  Drammond  received  verbal  instruc- 
tions: that  these  proposals  were  parts  of  them,  appears  from  Bninkard's 
charge  in  Birch,  i.  430. 

f  Birch,  ibid.  Cecil  a  priest,  and  one  of  the  Spanish  party,  who  op- 
posed Og^vj  in  Spain,  on  some  cause  of  discontent  went  over  to  Paget  and 
the  politicians;  and  became  a  correspondent  of  the  earl  of  Essex.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  he  communicated  to  the  English  government  the 
copies  of  O^vy's  negociation  in  Spain.  Compare  Winwood,  i.  53. 108. 
with  Burch,  i.  253. 407.  ii.  306.  From  these  and  the  intercepted  despatch- 
es of  the  duke  of  Sessa,  Elizabeth  had  sufficient  evidence  as  far  as  regarded 
Ogilvy.  Neither  can  there  be  any  doubt  respecting  the  mission  of  Drum- 
mond. BeUarmine  published  the  letter  of  James:  and,  to  excuse  the  king, 
Balmerino  his  secretary  confessed  that  he  had  sent  it  without  the  royal 
warrant.  He  lost  his  office;  but  retained  an  ample  fortune  and  the  royal 
favour.  That  Creighton  was  also  employed  on  the  same  mission  as  Drum-* 
mond,  appears  from  an  original  letter  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  G.  Oliver, 
to  whose  industry  and  research  we  owe  the  '*  History  of  Exeter,  and  His- 
toric Collections  relative  to  the  Monasteries  in  Devon.*' 
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ftt  first  treated  the  charge  with  silence  and  contempt:  bat, 
fearing  that  it  might  afterwards  be  urged  as  an  objection  to  his 
claim  to  the  crown,  requested  his  good  sister  to  send  him  an 
attestation  of  its  falsehood  under  the  great  seal.  The  queen 
complied:  but  he  had  no  sooner  read  the  instrument,  than  he 
returned  it,  saying,  that  it  was  so  worded  as  to  appear  rather 

a  pardon  of  guilt,  than  a  declaration  of  innooenee; 
\lw,  Elizabeth  complained  of  this  conduct  as  an  insult: 

recrimination  followed  recrimination;  bat  it  was 
not  for  the  interest  of  either  party  to  come  to  an  open  rup- 
ture; and  after  mutual  remonstrances,  the  matter  wassuffin^ed 
to  remain  dormant.*  The  charge,  however,  sunk  deep  into 
the  mind  of  James.  He  considered  it  as  a  convincing  proof 
of  the  hostility  of  Cecil;  and  probably  suspected,  as  the  trial 
of  Valentine  was  only  suspended  during  his  good  behaviour,t 
that  it  was  but  the  first  step  taken  to  exclude  him  from  the 
succession. 

♦  Camden,  781.    Rym.  xvu  358.  373—378. 

f  **  We  have  stayed  this  amigpfiment;  and  will  do,  so  lon|p  as  the  kiap 
shaU  give  no  cause  to  the  contrarie,  whereof  you  may  assure  him."  llud. 
357.  When  James  came  to  the  throne,  he  ordered  his  accuser  to  be 
banged.    Camden,  Annates  Jacobi,  3. 
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TRANSAOTIOMS    IN    IRELAND—- ADMINISTRATION   OF    PBRRO-p— HIS 

TRIAL  AND    DEATH REBELLION    OF  TYRONE— HIS   VICTORY  AT 

BLAOKWATER— -ESSEX  LORD  DEPUTY— HIS  DISOBEDIENCE  OF 
THE  queen's  orders^— conference  WITH  TYRONE— RETURN 
TO  ENGLAND— IMPRISONMENT  AND  TRIAL  IN  THE  STAR-CHAMBER 
—HIS  ATTEMPT  TO  RAISE  THE  CITY— HIS  FAILURE,  TRIAL,  AND 
OONDEMNATION-*-HIS  DEATH  AND  CHARACTER— OPPOSITION  TO 
MONOPOLIES^— VICTORIES  OF  MOtJNTJOY  IN  IRELAND*— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  TYRONE SECRET  UNDERSTANDING  BETWEEN  JAMES  OF 

SCOTLAND  AND  CECIL-^DECLINING  HEALTH  AND  LOW  SPIRITS 
OF  THE  XiUEEN— HER  LAST  SICKNESS  AND  DEATH-^HER  CHA- 
RACTER. 

In  Ireland  the  lord  Grey,  by  his  cruelty  and 
rapacity,  had  earned  the  hatred  of  all  descriptions    ?^"^*^  ^^^ 
of  people.     He  was  replaced  by  sir  John  Perrot,      ^1535! 
supposed  to  be  an  illegitimate  son  of  Henry  VII  I. ; 
a  man  equally  severe,  but  strictly  impartial,  who  made  ho 
distinction  between  the  English  or  the  Irishman,  but  inflicted 
punishment  on  all  offenders,  according  to  their  demerits. 
During  his  administration  the  late  earl  of  Desmond  was  at- 
tainted by  parliament,  and  the  lands  comprised  within  his 
earldom,  amounting  to  almost  600,000  acres,  were  forfeited 
to  the  crown.     Grants  of  these  lands  were  made  to  English 
settlers:  and  most  of  the  royal  favourites  obtain*       ^^_ 
ed  ample  districts,  on  the  condition,  that  one 
family  should  be  settled  on  every  240  acres;  and  that  no 
native  of  Irish  origin  should  be  admitted  among  the  new  colo^ 
nists.     But  it  was  difficult  both  for  the  crown  to  enforce,  and 
for  the  grantees  to  fulfil,  these  conditions.     The  number  of 
acres  planted  did  not  amount  to  one  half  of  the  county;  and 
among  the  settlers  was  a  considerable  number  of  the  former 
inhabitants,  who,  rather  than  abandon  the  place  of  their  birth, 
consented  to  hold  of  foreigners  the  lands,  which  had  descend- 
ed to  them  from  their  progenitors. 

Perrot  had  reduced  Ireland  to  a  state  of  tran- 
quillity hitherto  unknown  in  its  annals.     The    l»  tried  ami 
indigenous  Irish,  observing  the  severity  with    |o"hWi"*^ 
which  he  punished  the  injuries  inflicted  on  them     treason, 
by  the  English  adventurers,  looked  up  to  him  as 
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their  friend:  but  those  who  suffered  from  his  justice^  sou^t  to 
ruin  him  in  the  estimation  of  his  sovereign.  His  hasty  temper 
occasionally  betrayed  him  into  unseemly  expressions:  his 
words,  his  actions,  and  his  friendships  were  misinterpreted  and 
misrepresented;  and  Elizabeth  began  to  doubt  his  loyalty,  and 
to  think  him  capable  of  seeking  a  kingdom  for  himself.   Wea- 

1588  ^^^^  ^"^  ^^^  insults  and  opposition  he  solicited  his 

revocation ;  and  on  his  return  was  admitted  in  to  the 
council  in  England.  For  some  years  the  queen's  jealousy 
seemed  to  sleep:  but  Perrot  had  spoken  irreverently  not  only 
of  her,  but  also  of  her  <'  dancing"  chancellor;  the  revenge  of 
Hatton  awakened  her  suspicions;  and  in  1591,  a  secret  in- 
quiry was  made  into  the  conduct  of  the  late  deputy  during 
his  authority  in  In&land.  The  men  whose  excesses  he  had 
repressed  and  punished,  eagerly  supplied  materials  for  his 
ruin;  and  the  unfortunate  Perrot  was  arraigned  in  WesUnui- 
ster  hall,  on  a  charge  of  high  treason.  The  principal  witness- 
es were  Williams,  formerly  his  secretary,  O^Regan,  an  Irish 
priest,  who  having  conformed  and  married,  had  been  em« 
ployed  by  him  as  a  spy,*  and  Walton,  a  stranger,  of  disreput- 
able character.  As  far  as  their  evidence  went  to  show,  that 
he  had  favoured  the  catholic  clergy,  negociated  with  the  duke 
of  Parma  and  the  Spaniards,  and  secretly  encouraged  the  in- 
surrections of  the  O'Ruarcs  and  the  Burks,  it  was  undeserv- 
ing of  credit:  but  he  could  not  deny,  that  in  moments  of  ir- 
ritation, when  he  found  his  plans  for  the  melioration  of  Ireland 
rejected  by  his  enemies  in  the  Irish  council^  and  these  sup- 
ported against  him  by  their  friends  in  the  English  cabinet,  he 
had  let  fall  expressions  highly  disrespectful  to  the  queen  and 

J  e  26.  ^^^  advisers.  That  he  was  innocent  of  treason, 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt:  yet  he  was  found  guilty, 
and  two  months  later  received  judgment  of  death.  His  son 
had  married  the  sister  of  Essex;,  whose  influence  in  his 
favour  was  balanced  by  the  powerful  combination  of  his 
enemies.  For  six  months  his  fate  was  kept  in  suspense;  but  a 
broken  heart,  or  a  poisonous  potion,  deprived  him  of  life. 
He  died  in  the  Tower:  an  instance,  says  Camden, how  diffi- 
cult it  is  for  a  prince  to  forgive  the  wounds  inflicted  by  a 
slanderous  tongue,  t 

Amone  the  native  Irish  who  had  distinguished 

^Dciiion       themselves  in  the  war  against  the  earl  of  Desmond, 

y^^^^*      was  Hugh  the  son  of  the  late  baron  of  Dungan- 

*  For  his  services  on  this  Irial  he  received  a  pension  of  40L  per  annum. 
Camden,  647.     Murdin,  799. 

t  SUte  Trials,  13 15—1334.  Camden,  645—647.  Perrofs  Icstamenl  in 
Hcarne^s  Camden,  922-*927. 
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non.    His  senrioea  had  merited  the  approbation        isss* 
pf  the  lord  Grey,  and  had  beea  rewarded  by  the 
queen,  first  with  the  earldom  of  Tyrone,  and  afterwards  witli 
all  the  rights  and  lands,  which  his  grandfather  Conn  had  for- 
merly  possessed.    To  this  title  of  English  origin  he  soon 
added,  without  her  consent,  another  which  rendered  him  far 
more  respectable  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives.     On  the  death 
of  Tirlough  Lynnogh,  he  proclaimed  himself  the        ^^g» 
O'Nial,  and  was  considered  by  his  countrymen  as 
the  Irish  sorereign  of  Ulster.    It  would  fatigue  the  reader  to 
listen  to  the  suspicions  entertained  of  his  fidelity,  and  his  con- 
trary protestations  of  loyalty:  to  examine  the  charges  brought 
against  him  by  the  English  governors,  and  their  acts  of  vio- 
lence alleged  by  him  as  justifications  of  his  conduct:  to  notice 
the  temporary  hostilities,  the  repeated  truces,  the  illusory 
negociations,  which  occupied  the  time,  and  perplexed  the 
judgment,  of  several  succeeding  deputies.  He  required  liberty 
of  conscience ;  they  replied  that  such  liberty  was  dishonourable 
to  God:  he  demanded  the  enjoyment  of  the  rights  possessed 
by  his  grandfather;  they  curtailed  them  to  diminish  his  power 
and  resources.     The  queen,  whose  attention  was  absorbed  by 
the  transactions  on  the  continent,  bore  with  impatience  the 
vtry  mention  of  Ireland.    It  was  a  kingdom  which  brought 
her  nothing  but  expense  and  vexation:*  nor  did  she  blame  the 
O'Nial  so  much  as  the  interested  policy  of  her  officers,  who 
(so  she  suspected)  sought  to  carve  out  fortunes  for  themselves 
by  driving  the  natives  into.rebellion.     Hence  she  wished  to 
extricate  herself  from  the  contest  with  Tyrone,  provided  she 
eould  do  it  with  honour.     She  listened  to  his  apologies,  gave 
credit  to  his  protestations,  and  instead  of  reinforcing  her 
army,  ordered  her  generals  to  negociate  a  peace.    If  we 
may  believe  them,  it  was  the  object  of  Tyrone  to  procras- 
tinate the  war,  till  he  could  receive  the  succours,  which  he 
had  solicited  from  the  pope  and   the  king  of  Spain.     If 
we  give  credit  to  him,  he  was  sincere  but  cautious:  he  was 
content  to  live  the  subject  of  Elizabeth,  but  would  not 
submit  to  be  trampled  into  the  dust  by  the  oppression  of 
her  officers.     After  many  alternations  of  peace 
and  war,  of  victory  and  defeat,  a  decisive  battle      xii^^4. 
was  fouglht  at  the  fort  of  Blackwater  in  Tyrone.         ^^' 
Bagnal,  the  English  commander-in-chief,  with  1500  of  his 

*  This  WM  the  opinion  of  many,  "  etteeming  bothe  Calayes  and  Ireland 
rather  a  burden  and  a  chardge:  and  therefore  do  thinke  it  fit  to  leave  them 
bothe,  but  for  this  onely  respect;  that  where  Ireland  hatlie  very  good  tymbre 
and  convenient  havens,  yf  the  Spaigniard  might  be  master  of  them,  he  wold 
in  short  space  be  master  of  the  sease.*'    Lodge,  ii.  331. 
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followen,  was  slain;  the  artillery,  the  ammunitton,  and  the 
fortress  itself,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  O'Nial 
%vas  celebrated  in  every  district  as  the  saviour  of  his  countfy ; 
and  the  whole  of  the  indigenous  population,  and  many  of  &e 
chieftains  of  English  origin,  arose  in  arms  to  assert  the  inde- 
pendence of  their  country.* 

When  the  state  of  Ireland  was  debated  in  the 
Essex,  lord     council,  Essex,  by  his  objections  to  the  appoint* 
^^  ^'  ment  of  every  other  person,  betrayed  his  wish  to 

obtain,  though  he  scorned  to  solicit,  the  office  of  lord  deputy. 
His  enemies,  eager  to  remove  him  from  court,  sought  to 
gratify  his  ambition;  and  the  queen  was  induced,  though  it 

cost  her  a  long  struggle,  to  grant  all  his  demands. 
1599.         y^  ^^Q  remission  of  a  debt  of  8000  pounds,  was 

added  a  present  of  almost  thrice  that  sum:  the 
army,  to  be  placed  under  his  command,  was  fixed  at  18,000 
men,  comprising  the  best  levies  in  the  counties,  and  some  of 
the  veteran  companies  in  the  Netherlands;  and  his  commis- 
sion invested  him  with  privileges  never  enjoyed  by  his  pre- 
decessors, the  power  of  pardoning  all  crimes  and  treasons 
without  exception,  and  of  concluding  peace,  or  continuing 
the  war,  according  to  his  discretion. t  Even  his  instructions 
were  drawn  in  conformity  with  his  own  suggestion,  that  he 
should  in  the  first  place  proceed  with  his  whole  disposable 
force  against  Tyrone,  and  reduce,  if  it  were  possible,  the  pro- 
vince of  Ulster,  the  great  focus  of  the  rebellion.  To  superfi* 
cial  observers  he  appeared  to  have  regained  his  former  place 
in  the  royal  favour:  and  even  the  qoeen  at  his  departure  had 
dismissed  him  with  expressions  of  kindness.  But  her  mind 
was  still  prejudiced  against  him:  some  of  his  officers  received 
orders  to  transmit  to  her  faithful  reports  of  his  conduct:  and 
his  adversaries  in  the  council  smiled  at  the  alacrity  with  which 
he  precipitated  himself  into  the  snare,  that  had  been  laid  for 

his  destruction.     His  first  act,  after  his  arrival  in 

He  offends      Ireland,  was  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  royal 

Aprl'lr"       ^'^^-     Elizabeth  had  forbidden  him  to  give  the 

command  of.  the  cavalry  to  his  friend  the  eari  of 
Southampton,  who,  by  marrying  in  opposition  to  her  pleasure, 
had  incurred  her  dislike.  Essex  asked,  if  she  meant  to  re- 
voke the  powers  specified  in  his  commission.  The  queen 
made  no  reply;  but  the  moment  she  heard  that  Southampton 
had  been  named  to  the  office,  she  ordered  him  to  be  removed. 


•  Camden,  688.  708. 715. 755.  783.     Birch,  i.  379.  ii.  76,  273.  394.    Srd* 
nrv  pnpers,  i.  351.  362.  ii.  84.     Lodj^e,  iii.  66. 

\  Baoon's  Works,  lii.  V27,  129.  142.     Sydney  papers,  ii.  146. 
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Essex  remonstrated  with  spirit,  and  it  required  a       j^j  ^^ 
second  and  more  peremptory  letter  before  he 
would  obey-* 

But  at  this  moment  the  royal  attention  was 
called  from  Ireland  by.  the  alarm  of  invasion.    ^^^J^ 
The  Spanish  ministers,  aware  of  the  parsimony 
of  the  queen,  sought  to  incline  her  to  peace,  by  driving  her 
into  extraordinary  expense.    She  was  informed  that  the  ado- 
lantado  had  again  prepared  a  formidable  armament  at  Corun- 
na;  next  that  he  had  sailed;  and  lastly  that  he  had  crossed 
the  bay  of  Biscay,  and  had  been  actually  seen  near  the  coast 
of  Bretagne.    The  usual  precautions  were  immediately  taken : 
one  army  was  ordered  to  be  raised  for  the  defence  of  the 
royal  person,  and  another  to  oppose  the  invaders;  and  the 
earl  of  Nottingham  was  appointed  commander  in       ^      ^ 
chief  of  all  the  forces.!    At  the  same  time  the 

Sueen,  apprehensive  that  Essex  might  return  to  make  a  ten- 
er  of  his  services,  forbade  him  to  quit  his  charge  in  Ireland 
without  a  warrant  under  her  own  hand.  Soon,  however,  the 
alarm  subsided.  The  adelantado  had  indeed  sailed,  but  his 
fleet  divided  itself  into  two  squadrons:  the  larger  proceeded 
to  the  Canaries  in  quest  of  the  Hollanders;  the  other,  con- 
sisting only  of  six  gallies,  directed  its  course  towards  Eng- 
land, and,  to  the  surprise  of  the  public,  passed  unobserved 
through  the  channel,  and  anchored  safely  in  the  waters  of 
Sluys.  t 

Essex  had  gone  to  Ireland  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  marching  against  Tyrone.     Contrary  to     ^»*»di»- 
the  expectation  even  of  his  enemies,  he  proceeded    ^„, 
towards  Munster,  penetrated  as  far  as  Limerick,       nuy  31. 
and  taking  Cork  and  Waterford  in  his  way,  re-       ^^^  *• 
turned  by  the  coast  to  Dublin.    The  reduction  of      J"*r  30. » 
two  castles,  and  the  feigned  submission  of  three  native  chief- 
tains, formed  the  sum  of  his  exploits;  and,  if  he  magnified 
the  importance  of  these  advantages  in  his  despatches,  he  was 
at  the  same  time  compelled  to  own  that  three  months  of  the 
summer  season  had  been  consumed,  and  that  his  army  had 
dwindled  away  by  desertion,  disease,  and  the  casualties  of 
war.§    But  the  queen  would  listen  to  no  apology:  his  de* 

•  Birch,  \l  421.  423. 

f  Camden  represents  the  reU  object  of  these  preparations  to  have  been 
to  prevent  the  earl  from  bringing  over  the  Irish  army  to  England,  for  the 
puipose  of  drivings  his  enemies  from  court  (Camden,  797) :  but  it  is  plain, 
from  Winwood's  memorials,  that  the  alarm  actually  existed.  See  Winwood, 
88.  91,  92.  95.    Also  the  Sydney  papers,  ii.  112, 1 15. 

t  Winwocd,  103.     Camden,  802. 

^  The  Journal  of  this  expedition  is  in  Birch,  ti.  398,  and  Nugae  Ant.  26ft. 
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mand  of  reinforcements  only  inflamed  her  anger,  and  he  re- 
ceived a  peremptory  order  to  undertake  the  promised  expe- 

.       o^        dition.     About  the  end  of  August,  with  only 

"^'     *       three  thousand  men,  a  force  inadequate  to  its  ob- 
ject, he  met  Tyrone  on  the  banks  of  the  Brenny. 
***^*' *  h      In*t^^  of  fighting,  the  two  chieftains  conversed 
i^one.^         together  in  private:  the  next  day  a  public  confer- 

Sept  8.  ence  was  held:  and  an  armistice  was  concluded, 
to  be  renewed  every  six  weeks  during  the  win* 
ter,  on  condition  that  the  lord  deputy  should  transmit  to  the 
queen  the  several  demands  of  the  O'Nial.  Of  these  the  most 
important  were,  that  the  catholic  worship  should  be  tolerated: 
that  the  chief  governor  should  be  an  earl  with  the  title  of 
viceroy:  that  the  principal  officers  of  state  and  the  judges 
should  be  natives:  that  the  O'Nial,  O'Donnel,  Desmond,  and 
their  associates,  should  enjoy  the  lands  possessed  by  their 
Itncestors  for  the  last  two  hundred  years;  and  that  one  half 
of  the  army  in  Ireland  should  consist  of  natives.* 

This  termination  of  the  campaign,  so  contrary 
E*'*u"d^  to  his  promises,  completed  the  ruin  of  the  earl  in 
without  ^^^  mind  of  his  sovereign.     If  the  disappointment 

leave.  of  her  hopes  revived  her  resentment,  her  igno- 

rance of  what  had  passed  between  him  and  Ty- 
rone in  their  private  interview,  provoked  a  suspicion  of  bis 
loyalty.  He  might  perhaps  seek  only  to  perpetuate  his  com- 
mand by  protracting  uie  war;  but  it  was  also  possible  that  his 
ambition  might  aspire  to  obtain  the  crown  of  Ireland,  through 
the  aid  of  the  O'Nial. t    Essex,  however,  did  not  allow  het 

Sept  28.  ^''"^  ^®  brood  over  these  thoughts.  To  her  as- 
•  tonishment,  on  the  morning  of  Michaelmas-eve, 
just  after  she  had  risen,  but  before  she  was  dressed,  the  door 
lof  her  bed-chamber  opened,  and  she  beheld  Essex  himself 
on  his  knees  at  her  feet.  He  begged  of  her  to  pardon  the 
intrusion,  to  attribute  it  to  zeal  for  her  service,  which  had 
brought  him  from  Ireland  to  lay  before  her  the  true  state  of 
that  kingdom*  Elizabeth  knew  not  whether  to  be  angry  or 
pleased.  She  gave  him  her  hand  to  kiss,  and  he  retired  with 
a  cheerful  countenance,  observing  to  his  friends,  that  though 
he  had  met  with  many  storms  abroad,  he  had  fouqd  a  perfect 
calm  at  home.  About  noon  he  was  admitted  to  an  audience, 
and  entertained  in  (he  same  delusion:  but  in  the  evening  the 

His  excuse  was,  that  it  would  be  dangferous  to  march  into  Ulster  before 
there  was  a  certainty  of  fine  weather,  in  the  month  of  June.  Win  wood, 
1.  40. 

•  Winwood.  118. 13T,     Nng^ae  Ant.  293.  301,  302. 

t  IJacon,  ui.  145, 146. 
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teiii|3iest  burst  upon  his  head.  He.  was  ordered  to  consider 
himself  a  prisoner  in  his  room,  and  within  a  few  days  was 
delivered  to  the  lord  keeper^to  be  kept  in  free  custody  under 
bis  charge.* 

The  sudden  return  of  Essex  had  been  occa- 
sioned by  an  angry  letter  from  the  queen,  which  ^®  ,  .. 
he  attributed  to  the  envious  suggestions  of  his  ri-  p^^^.  ^ 
vals.  His  first  plan  was  to  embark  a  body  of 
SOOO  cavalry,  to  land  on  thei  coast  of  Wales,  to  hasten  to 
London,  and  to  drive  his  political  antagonists  from  the  court 
But  he  abandoned  this  dangerous  expedient  by  the  persua- 
sion of  his  friend  the  earl  of  Southampton,  and  of  Christopher 
Blount,  formerly  the  supposed  paramour,  now  the  husband, 
of  his  mother:  and  consented,  in  imitation  of  the  late  earl  of 
Leicester,  to  endeavour,  by  his  unexpected  appearance  at 
court,  to  disconcert  the  intrigues  of  his  enemies,  t  But  Eliza- 
beth did  not  allow  the  same  artifice  to  succeed  a  second  time. 
Her  obstinacy  had  grown  with  her  age;  and  her  passion  was 
kept  alive  by  the  representations  of  sir  Robert  Cecil,  the  earl 
qf  Nottingham,  the  lord  Cobham,  sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and 
their  associates.  She  vented  it  on  all  who  had  accompanied 
the  earl.  **  When  I  came  into  her  presence,'*  says  sir  John 
Harrington,  ''  she  chafed  much,  walked  fast  to  and  fro,  look- 
ed with  discomposure  in  her  visage,  and,  I  remember,  catch- 
ed  at  my  girdle,  when  I  kneeled  to  her,  and  swore,  *  By 
,0-^'s  son,  I  am  no  queen.  That  man  is  above  me.  Who 
gave  him  command  to  come  here  so  soon?  I  did  send  him 
on  other  business. '  She  bid  me  go  home.  I  did  not  stay 
to  be  bidden  twice.  If  all  the  Irish  rebels  had  been  at  my 
heels,  I  should  not  have  made  better  speed. '^]; 

But  without  the  precincts  of  the  court  the  pub- 
lic voice  fearlessly  declared  itself  in  his  favour,    ^^  refiis^ 
Men  openly  pitied  his  misfortune,  and  condemn-    dlcd.'^^*'"" 
ed  the  blind  severity  pf  the  queen:  his  vindica- 

•  Winwood,  118.  Sydney  papers,  ii.  127—- 130,  131.  Camden,  796. 
Bacon,  iii.  121.  A  prisoner  was  said  to  be  in  free  custody  when  he  was  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  a  private  house,  under  the  charre  of  a  person  who  was 
responsible  for  his  appearance.  The  deg^e  of  indulgence  in  these  cases 
was  regulated  by  the  council:  but  whether  he  were  con6ned  to  his  cham- 
ber, or  had  the  liberty  of  the  whole  house,  or  were  permitted  to  take  the 
Mr  to  a  certain  distance,  he  was  always  under  the  eye  of  a  keeper,  appointed 
by  the  council,  or  by  the  person  to  whose  custody  he  had  been  committed. 

t  State  Trials,  1415. 

i  Nugae  Antiquae,  354.  Harrington  had  received  a  hint  to  keep  a  jour* 
nal  of  Uie  prt>ceedin^  in  Ireland.  Th&  queen  now  demanded  to  see  it. 
After  she  bad  heard  it  read,  ^  she  swore  by  G-— d's  son  we  were  all  idl« 
knaves,  and  the  lord  deputy  worse,  for  wasting  our  time  and  her  commands 
in  such  wise,  as  my  journal  doth  write  of."    Ibid.  "^ 
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tion  was  published  in  sermons  from  the  pulpit,  and  in 
phlets  from  the  press:  several  qninisters  had  the  boldness  to 
pray  for  him  by  name  in  their  churches;  and  even  within  the 
palace  libels  on  his  supposed  enemies  were  found  scattered 
on  the  floors  and  affixed  to  the  walls.  Alarmed  by  theae 
indications  of  the  public  feeling,  the  earl  of  Nottingham  and 
sir  Robert  Cecil  assumed  to'tftemselves  the  merit  of  mitigat- 
ing the  royal  displeasure.  But  the  anger  o|  Elizabeth  was 
inexorable;  and  her  desire  of  fengeance  was  sharpened  by 
every  interposition  in  his  favour.*  If  she  condescended  to 
say  that  she  sought  <^his  amendment  and  not  his  destme- 
tion/^  it  was  not  till  she  had  consulted  the  judges,  and  had 
learned,  to  her  disappointment,  that  he  could  not  be  charged 
with  high  treason.  Still  the  solicitations  of  his  friends  were 
rejected:  his  oflfers  of  submission  were  requited  with  expres- 
sions of  contempt:  nor  could  his  relations,  not  even  his  eouo- 
tess,  obtain  access  to  his  prison.  Anxiety  of  mind  produced 
indisposition  of  body:  but  experience  had  taught  the  queen 
that  such  ailments  were  generally  feigned,  and  she  at  first  * 
refused  to  allow  her  physician  to  see  the  patient  When, 
however,  she  was  assured   that  there  was  little  probability 

Dec.  12.  ^^  ^^^  "^^^^  ^^^  began  to  relent ;  she  even  sent 
him  a  mess  of  broth  from  her  own  hand;  and 
added,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  that  she  would  have  visited 
him  herself,  if  it  had  not  been  inconsistent  with  her  honour. 
The  earl,  like  Wolsey,  was  recalled  to  lite  by  the  hope  of 
repossessing  the  royal  favour:  and  the  queen,  like  her  father, 
relapsed  into  her  former  antipathy  in  proportion  as  the  sick 
man  recovered.!  .  . 

In  this  manner  the  fate  of  Essex  occupied  for 
HistriaUnd  geveral  months  the  attention  of  the  court  Eliza- 
»  beth  revolved  in  her  mind  a  variety  of  plans: 

each  was  successively  approved  and  rejected ;  and  the  eari, 
though  he  obtained  permission  to  be  confined  in  his  own 
house,  saw  no  prospect  of  a  favourable  result.     At  last  the 

*  At  ibit  time  Hayward,  a  civilian,  published  his  history  of  the  deposition 
of  Richard  IL,  and  dedicated  it  to  Essex,  with  expressions  of  high  esteem 
for  hb  character.  The  queen  ordered  him  to  be  imprisoned,  and  inquired 
ctf  Bacon  whether  the  ofllence  of  Hay  ward  did  not  amount  to  high  treason. 
Afterwards  she  persuaded  herself  that  Hayward  was  only  the  publisher, 
and  wished  him  to  be  racked  that  he  might  discover  the  real  author.  **  Nay» 
madam,"  said  Bacon,  **he  is  a  doctor.  Never  rack  bis  person,  but  ftick 
bis  style.  Let  him  have  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  help  of  books,  and  con- 
tinue the  story  where  it  breakethirf)fr,  and  I  will  undertake,  by  collating  Uie 
Btyles»  to  judge  whether  he  be  the  author  or  not."    Cabala,  81. 

t  ^dney  papers,  ii.  146-'159. 
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Ktfhness  of  his  sister,  ihe  lady  Ricll^  who  had  circulated  eo* 
pies  of  a  letter  written  by  her  to  the  queen,*  com- 
pdled  Eltzabethi  in  vindication  of  her  own  con-       /^^5 
dnet,  to  bring  him  to  a  trial  before  eighteen  com* 
miasioners.    But  she  ordered  the  proceedings  to  be  held  in 
private;  and  the  determination  to  be  called  a  censure  not  a 
judgment    The  three  great  otKfilfes,  his  neglect  of  the  war 
against  Tyrone^Jiis  dishonourable  conference  and  treaty  with 
that  rebel,  and  his  return  to  England  without  permission, 
%vere  urged  against  him  by  the  counsel  for  the  crown,  Yelver- 
too,  Coke,  Flemming,  and  Bacon:  and  he  was  condemned  to 
be  suspended  from  the  exercise  of  his  o£Bices  -as  counsellor, 
earl  marshal,  and  master  of  the  ordilance,  and  to  remaiir  a 

Prisoner  in  his  own  house  during  her  majesty's  pleasure.?  At 
is  trial  he  submitted  to  his  lot'with  an  appearance  of  humili- 
ty, which  affected  the  commissioners,  and  even  mollified  the 
queen:  afterwards  he  devoted  his  time  to  practices  of  devo- 
tion :  declared  that  the  tears  of  his  repentance  had  quenched 
'the  fire  of  his  ambition;  that  he  had  made  an  eternal  divorce 
from  the  world;  and  that  if  he  still  desired  the  royabfavour, 
it  was  not  for  any  earthly  object,  but  merely  that  he  might 
quit  this  life  in  peace  with  one,  whom  he  revered  as  the  image 
of  the  Almighty.  Elizabeth  began  to  look  with  an  eye  of 
compassion  on  the  repentant  sinner:  she  ordered  his  keeper 
to  be  removed,  bijjk  at  the  same  time  warned  him  ^  ^r 
not  to  appeair  at  court,  but  to  consider  himself 
still  a  prisoner  under  the  charge  of  his  own  discretion.): 

The  submission  and  contrition  so  recently  mani- 
fested hy  Essex,  were,  however,  but  a  mask,  under    ^'*  d^ngw- 
which'  he  covered  the  turbulent  working^  of  his    w'tf  "^^ 
passions.    On  his  commitment,  his  friends,  par- 
ticularly the  earl  of  Southampton  and  the  lord  Mountjoy,  ap^ 
prehensive  for  his  life,  had  earnestly  laboured  to  effect  his 
escape.     Southampton  even  offered  to  be  the  companion  of 
his  flight,  and  the  partaker  of  his  fortunes  in  a  foreign  realm. 
But  Essex  resolutely  replied,  that  he  would  never  condescend 

*  Her  letter  began  that:  "  Early  did  I  hope  tiiis  nunning  to  have  had  mine 
eyes  bleiaed  il^Uh  your  majesty's  beauty;"  and  ends  with  these  words:  **  let 
your  majesty's  divine  ig^^tit  be  no  more  eclipsed  than  your  beauty,  which 
hath  shined  throughout  all  the  world;  and  imitate  the  Deity,  not  destroy- 
ing those  that  trust  in  your  mercy."  Birch,  ii.  443.  These  passages  show 
what  kind  of  flattery  was  believed  to  have  the  most  influence  with  the 

2ueen.  Her  celestial  beauty  had  then  *' shined  throughout  all  the  world" 
uring  no  less  space  than  sixty-seven  ytt^, 

t  Moryson's  Itinerary,  part  ii.  68.  74.    Sydney  papers,  ii.   187^216 
Camden,  828-^830. 
\  0M:on,  tii.  153.    8UU  rrials,  1419.    Winwood,  350.  254. 
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to  live  ill  exile :  he  would  either  recover  his  former  greatneM^ 
or  perish  in  the  attempt* 

Of  the  dififerent  projects  which  had  offered  themselves  to 
his  mind,  the  most  flatteriog,  both  to  his  pride  and  resent- 
ment, was  that  from  which  he  had  been  dissuaded  in  Ireland, 
the  forcible  seizure  of  the  royal  person,  and  the  banishment 
of  his  enemies  from  the  council.     With  this  view  he  now 
solicited  the  co-operation  of  the  king  of  Scots,  and 
T^^^^fi       of  Mountjoy,  who  had  reluctantly  accepted  the 
^^*  dangerous  office  of  deputy  in  Ireland.     If  that 

nobleman  gave,  he  soon  recalled,  his  assent     He  was  wil- 
ling to  risk  his  life  to  save  that  of  his  friend:  but  the  neces- 
sity had  ceased:  and,  since  his  trial,  Essex  was  no  longer  in 
danger  of  dying  by  the  axe  of  the  executioner.t    The  eari 
bore  the  disappointment  with  patience:    but  at 
c;^^^Q       Michaelmas,  his  monopoly  of  sweet  wines  ex- 
^^  '  pired,  and  his  petition  for  a  renewal  of  the  lease 

was  eluded  by  the  queen,  who  replied  that  she  would  first 
inquire  into  its  annual  value:  that  when  horses  became  un- 
manageable, it  was  usual  to  tame  their  spirit  by  stinting  them 
y     ^        in  the  quantity  of  their  food.     He  petitioned  a 
second  time;  and  she  appointed  a  commission  to 
^      .^        conduct  the  monopoly  for  her  own  benefit.     He 
waited  till  the  17th  of  November,  the  anniversary 
of  her  coronation,  when  the  courtiers  were  accustomed  to 
crowd  to  her  levee,  to  offer  presents  and  acTdresses,     On  that 
day  she  received  from  Essex  a  humble  and  eloquent  letter, 
well  calculated  to  rekindle  her  affection,  if  a  single  spark  were 
yet  alive  in  her  breast     This,  in  the  shipwreck  of  his  for- 
tune, was  the  last  plank  to  which  he  clung.     It  failed  him:  the 
letter  remained  unnoticed;  and  the  unfortunate  earl  abandoned 
himself  to  the  suggestions  of  dcspair.j: 

Hitherto  he  had  lived  in  privacy  and  solitude: 
He  solicits  jjQ^  jj^g  doors  of  Essex  house  were  thrown  open 
the  aid  of        .  i_  •     r  j  i     ^ 

the  kin?  of     "^  every  comer :   his  former  dependants  were 
Scou.  summoned  from  the  country;  and  their  number 

was  recruited  by  the  accession  of  bold  and  needy 
adventurers.  At  the  same  time  he  invited  the  most  zealous 
among  the  puritan  preachers,  whose  daily  sermons  drew 
crowds  of  fanatics  around  him:  and  he  pA)posed,  to  certain 
theologians,  the  question,  whether  it  were  not  lawful,  in  the 
case  of  mal-ad ministration,  to  compel  a  sovereign  to  govern 
according  to  law.     As  another  resource,  by  a  trusty  mesaen* 

•  Birch,  ii.4ra  t'*>»J-4n. 

i  Winwood,  i.  27h    Birch,  ii.  462. 
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ger  he  sent  professions  of  his  attachment  to  the  king  of  Scot- 
land, informing  him  that  the  eari  of  Nottingham,  Cecil,  Ra- 
leigh, and  Cobham,  the  faction  which  ruled  at  court,  were 
leagued  to  place  the  Spanish  infanta  on  the  throne  at' the 
death  of  the  queen;  advised  him  to  require  the  immediate 
recognition  of  his  right  to  the  succession;  and  promised  on 
the  arrival  of  the  ambassadors  to  risk  his  life  and  fortune  in 
defence  of  the  house  of  Stuart.  James,  who  had  long  dis- 
trusted the  intentions  of  the  secretary,  received  the  offer  with 
pleasure,  and  resolved  to  despatch  two  envoys  to  England, 
,  ostensibly  on  a  mission  to  the  English  queen,  but  in  reality  to 
assure  the  earl  of  his  approbation  and  support.* 

To  elude  suspicion,  the  principal  of  the  con- 
spirators were  accustomed  to  assemble  at  Drury    ^'J^nfoJ,"^ 
house,  the  residence  of  the  earl  of  Southampton. 
Thence  they  communicated  by  writing  with  Essex,  and  dis- 
cussed the  several  plans  which  he  suggested.     That  which 
appeared  least  objectionable  was,  that  they  should        p  k  2 
proceed  in  force  to  the  palace,  that  sir  Christopher 
Blount  with  his  party  should  take  possession  of  the  gate,  sir 
John  Davis  of  the  great  chamber,  and  sir  Charles  Davers  of 
the  guard;  and  that  the  earl,  with  certain  noblemen,  should 
throw  himself  on  his  knees  before  the  queen,  and  refuse  to 
rise  till  she  had  granted  his  petition.     Nothing,  however,  was 
fipally  determined:  and  while  he  waited  with  impatience  for 
the  answer  of  the  king  of  Scots,  he  was  precipitated  into  a 
new  course  by  the  vigilance  of  the  ministers,  whose  suspi- 
cions had  been  excited  by  the  concourse  of  people  at  Essex 
house,  and  whose  fears  were  now  confirmed  by  a  secret  com- 
munication from  sir  Henry  Nevil.     To  secretary  Herbert, 
who  brought  the  earl  an  order  to  appear  before        p  b  r 
the  council,  he  replied  that  he  was  too  unwell  to 
leave  his  apartment:  in  a  few  minutes  he  received  a  note 
from  an  unknown  writer,  warning  him  to  provide  without 
delay  for  his  own  safety ;  and  this  was  followed  by  intelli- 
gence that  the  guards  had  been  doubled  at  the  palace  and  in 
its  neighbourhood. .    His  only  hope  of  success  depended  on 
expedition.     During  the  night  he  despatched  messengers  to 
assemble  his  friends:  on  their  arrival  in  the  morning,  he  in- 
formed them  that  a  plot  was  laid  for  his  life,  and  requested 
their  company,  while  he  proceeded  to  the  queen,  and  solicited 
her  protection  against  the  malice  of  his  enemies.     It  was 
Sunday;  at  ten  in  the  forenoon,  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen, 
and  companies,  would  assemble  at  St.  Paul's  cross:  and  he 

•  Birch,  \i.  508,  509. 
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liad  determined  to  join  them  at  the  conclusion  of  the  sermon, 
and  to  call  on  them  to  fulloiv  him  to  the  palace.  To  a  oool 
observer  the  experiment  must  have  appeared  hazardous  and 
uncertain :  but  he  was  buoyed  up  with  the  belief  of  his  own 
popularity,  and  the  knowledge  that  a  few  years  before  the 
duke  of  Guise,  in  similar  circumstances,  had,  with  tiie  aid  of 
the  Parisians,  successfully  braved  the  authority  of  his  sove- 
reign. 

imDrisons  From  the  execution  of  this  project,  he  was  di- 

the  lords  verted  by  an  unexpected  arrival.  A  little  before 
sent  by  the  ten  he  was  told  that  Eserton,  the  lord  keeper,  the 
^"**K*  ft  ^^^^  ^^  Worcester,  Knollys,  the  comptroller  of  the 
household,  and  the  lord  chief  justice,  stood  at  the 
gate  demanding  admission.  He  gave  orders  that  they  should 
be  introduced  through  the  wicket,  but  that  all  their  attendaotB, 
with  the  exception  of  the  purse  bearer,  should  be  exeluded. 
Egerton  demanded  the  cause  of  this  tumultuary  meeting;  to 
whom  Essex,  raising  his  voice,  replied,  <<  There  is  a  plot  laid 
for  my  life:  letters  have  been  counterfeited  in  my  name;  and 
assassins  have  been  appointed  to  murder  me  in  my  bed.  We 
are  met  to  defend  our  lives;  since  my  enemies  cannot  be 
satisfied  unless  they  suck  my  blood.''  **  If  such  be  the  ease," 
said  Popham,  <<  let  it  be  proved:  we  will  relate  it  fairly;  and 
the  queen  will  do  impartial  justice."  At  the  mention  of  im- 
partial justice,  the  earl  of  Southampton  complained  of  the 
assault  made  upon  him  by  the  lord  Grey;  but  was  told  that 
the  guilty  party  had  suffered  imprisonment  for  the  offence.^ 
Kgerton  desired  Essex  to  explain  his  grievances  in  private: 
when  several  voices  exclaimed,  <<They  abuse  you,  my  lord, 
they  are  undoing  you.  You  lose  your  time."  Egerton, 
turning  round  and  putting  oh  his  cap,  commanded  in  the 
queen's  name,  every  man  to  lay  aside  his  arms  and  to  depart 
cut  Essex  immediately  entered  the  house:  the  lords  followed; 
and  the  crowd  shouted,  <<  Kill  them,  keep  them  for  pledges, 
throw  the  great  seal  out  of  the  window."  Having  passed 
through  two  rooms,  guarded  by  musketeers,  they  were  intro- 
duced into  a  back  parlour;  when  the  earl  desiring  them  to 
have  patience  for  half  an  hour,  ordered  the  door  to  be  bolted; 
and  intrusted  his  prisoners  to  the  care  of  sir  John  Davis, 
Francis  Tresham,  and  Arden  Salisbury. 

• 

• 

*  In  Ireland,  Southampton  had  put  Grey  under  arrest  for  one  ni^t,  be- 
cause he  liad  charged  the  enemy  without  orders.  This  bad  occasioned 
several  challenfi^efi,  which  had  been  defeated  by  the  queen's  rig^lance.  Oa 
the  28th  of  Januar)',  Grey  assaulted  Southampton  in  Che  street*  and  was 
♦ommitied  to  prison  for  the  offence.     Winwood,  i.  4r.  292. 
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Returning  to  the  court,  Essex  drew  his  sword, 
rushed  into  the  street,  and  was  followed  by  the  9^  on^e 
earls  of  Rutland  and  Southampton,  the  lords  1^^,^ 
Sands  and  Mounteagle,  and  about  eighty  knights 
and  gentlemen;  to  whom  were  afterwards  added,  through 
friendship  or  fear,  the  earl  of  Bedford)  the  lord  Cromwell, 
and  about  two  hundred  others.  At  Ludgate  'he  prevailed  on 
the  guard  to  let  him  pass,  protesting  that  his  object  was  to 
save  his  life  from  the  violence  of  lord  Cobham,  sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  and  their  accomplices.  But  he  found  the  streets 
empty:  there  was  no  meetine  at  St  Paul's  cross:  and  the 
citizens,  in  consequence  of  orders  from  the  lord  mayor,  re- 
mained quiet  within  their  houses.  The  earl  proceeded,  shout* 
ing  '<  For  the  queen,  my  mistress !''  till  he  arrived  at  the 
residence  of  Smith,  one  of  the  sheriffs,  and,  as  he  believed, 
his  devoted  partisan.  But  ^mith  was  not  to  be  found;  his 
absence  coni^nced  the  unfortunate  nobleman  of  the  failure  of 
his  plan ;  and,  unable  to  conceal  his  agitation,  he  retire^  to  a 
private  room,  to  compose  his  spirits. 

At  court  the  earl  possessed  so  many  friends, 
that  the  ministers  knew  not  whom  to  trust  By  }*  «*"' 
their  orders  the' guards  were  mustered;  the  gates  return.  ^ 
of  the  palace  were  closed  and  fortified ;  and  every 
passage  in  tiie  neighbourhood  was  obstructed  with  chains  and 
carriages.  The  queen  alone  had  the  boldness  to  talk  of  going 
in  search  of  the  insurgents,  ^ot  one  of  them  would  dare  to 
meet  a  single  glance  of  her  eye:  they  would  flee  at  the  very 
notice  of  her  approach.  About  two  in  the  afternoon  lord 
Burleigh  with  a  herald,  and  the  earl  of  Cumberland  with  sir 
Thomas  Gerard,  ventured  to  enter  the  city  in  different  quar- 
ters, and  proclaimed  Essex  a  traitor,  offering  a  reward  of 
1000/.  for  his  apprehension,  and  a  full  pardon  to  such  of  his 
associates  as  should  immediately  return  to  their  duty.  The 
earl  had  by  this  time  left  the  house  of  sheriff  Smith,  with 
blasted  hopes  and  diminished  numbers.  Lord  Burleigh  re- 
treated before  him:  but  he  was  repulsed  by  the  guard  at  Lud- 
gate, and,  returning  to  Queenhithe,  proceeded  by  water,  with 
fifty  companions,  to  Essex  house.  Here  his  disappointrrieMt 
was  converted  into  despair.  The  imprisoned  lords,  whom'-£e 
had  considered  as  hostages  for  his  own  safety,  were  go&I 
They  had  been  liberated  hy  the  command  of  his  confidant  sir 
Ferdinando  Gorges,  who  sought  by  this  service  to  purchase 
his  own  pardon.  As  a  last  resource  he  began  to  fortify  the 
house :  in  a  few  minutes  it  was  surrounded  bv  the  royalists 
Vol.  VIII.  34 
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under  the  lord  admiral.  A  parley  easaed  between 
And  mtde  g^p  Robert  Sydney  in  the  garden^  and  Essex  aod 
''*^'*^^>'''  Southampton  on  the  roof.  The  demands  of  the 
carls  were  refused :  but  a  respite  of  two  hours  was  granted, 
that  the  ladies  and  their  female  attendants  might  retire :  and 
about  six,  when  the  battering  train  had  arrived  from  the 
Tower,  the  summons  was  repeated.  Lord  Sands  proposed  a 
desperate  sally:  they  would  either  cut  their  way  through  the 
enemy,  or  die,  as  brave  men  ought  to  die,  with  their  swords 
in  their  hands.  But  Essex,  who  still  cherished  a  hope  of  life, 
consented  to  surrender  on  the  promise  of  a  fair  trial.  That 
niffht  the  chief  of  the  prisoners  were  lodged  in  Lambeth 
palace:  the  next  morning  they  were  conveyed  to  the  Tower.* 

The  preceding  evening  Thomas  Lee,  a  soldier 

ISMcution      ^,f  fortune,  had  offered  his  services  to  sir  Robert 

oi^^  nomas      QqqH  .  four  Jays  later  he  was  heard  to  say,  that  if 

Feb.  13.       the  friends  of  Essex  meant  to  save  him  from  the 

block,  they  should  petition  for  his  pardon  in  a 
body,  and  refuse  to  depart  till  it  had  been  granted.  Sir 
Robert  Cross  communicated  this  remark  to  the  secretary:  or- 
.ders  were  issued  for  the  apprehension  of  Lee;  and  the  pur- 
suivants  discovered  him  the  same  evening,  in  the  crowd  at 

the  door  of  the  presence  chamber,  during  the 

queen's  supper.  In  the  morning  he  was  arraigned 
Feb.  14:       ^^  A  charge  of  intending  to  murder  the  sovereign ; 

and  the  next  day.  suffered  the  death  of  a  traitor. 
No  man,  who  will  read  the  report  of  his  trial,  can  entertain 
a  doubt  of  his  innocence.  But  his  conviction  produced  this 
effeet,  it  persuaded  the  queen  that  her  safety  was  incompatible 
with  the  life  of  £ssex.t 

In  a  few  days,  the  two  earls  were  arraigned 

Trial  of  the    before  the  l*d  Buckhurst,  as  lord  steward,  and 

Feb.  \i.       twenty-five  other  peers.    Essex,  looking  round 

from  the  bar,  observed  that  he  saw  among  the 
lords  several  who  were  known  to  be  his  personal  enemies. 
These  he  should  challenge;  it  was  the  privilege  of  the  lowest 
subject  in  the  land;  it  could  not  be  refused  to  one  belonging 
to  the  first  order  in  the  state.  The  judges  were  consulted, 
who  replied,  that  the  law  had  drawn  a  broad  distinction  be^ 
tween  peers  and  jurors.     The  former  gave  their  verdict  on 

•  See  Camden,  845.  The  State  Trials,  1333—1350.  1410—1451.  The 
Tery  woids  employed  during  the  parley  are  published  in  the  Life  of  lord 
Egerton,  p.  SI^  from  a  manuscript.  No.  16,  in  the  library  of  the  dean  and 
chapter  ot  Durham. 

I  It  18  published  in  Howell's  State  Trials,  i.  1403.  Camden's  obserra- 
tion  is,  pro  temporum  ratione  salutaris  hxc  visa  est  severitas,  p.  847. 
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their  honour;  and,  as  they  oould  not  be  aworn,  so  neither 
eonld  they  be  challenged.* 

The  indictment  charged  the  priaoners  with  having  imagined 
the  deposition  and  the  death  of  the  queen.  It  was  supported 
with  great  vehemence  by  the  crown  lawyerSi  Yelverton,  Coke, 
and  Bacoui  who  drew  their  arguments  from  the  open  and 
acknowledged  facts^  that  Essex  and  Southampton  had  im- 
prisoned the  fonr  counsellorSi  had  entered  the  city  in  arma^ 
had  called  on  the  inhabitants  to  rise,  had  refused  to  disperse 
at  the  royal  command,  intimated  by  a  herald  at  arms>  bad 
assaulted  the  military  force  posted  at  Ludgate>  and  had  forti- 
fied and  kept  Essex  house  against  the  army  under  the  com* 
mand  of  the  esrl  of  Nottingham.  Essex  replied,  that  he  did 
not  speak  to  preserve  his  life — it  was  not  worth  the  preserving 
^-^'but  he  stood  there  to  preserve  his  honour.  He  had  never 
entertained  a  thought  of  injuring  the  queen;  nor  were  the 
acts  assigned  any  proof  of  such  an  intention.  If  he  had  taken 
up  arms,  and  had  invoked  the  aid  of  the  citizens^  he  could 
justly  plead  that  it  wtis  done  through  necessity.  The  lord 
Cobham  and  sir  Walter  Raleigh  sought  to  take  his  life:  that 
the  queen's  authority  afforded  little  protection,  had  been 
shown  by  the  late  atrocious  assault,  committed  in  the  open 
street  by  the  lord  Grey  on  the  earl  of  Southampton;  and  in 
such  circumstances  he  could  conceive  no  other  means  of 
safety  than  to  repel  force  by  the  employment  of  force. 

In  refutation  of  this  plea,  it  was  urged  that  at  Drury  house 
the  conspirators  had  proposed  to  seize  the  person  of  the 
queen,  and  to  compel  her  to  govern  according  to  the  pleasure 
of  Essex;  that  the  irruption  into  the  city  was  the  result  of 
that  project;  and  that  this  fact  would  be  proved  to  the  satis* 
faction  of  every  impartial  man,  by  the  evidence  of  some,  and 
the  confessions  of  others  among  the  conspirators. 

At  the  mention  of  Drury  house,  the  earl  be-*        ^ 
trayed  symptoms  of  agitation.     He  had  carefully     Essex.^^  ^ 
destroyed  every  suspicious  paper,  and  rested  with 
entire  confidence  on  the  secrecy  of  his  associates.    However, 
he  soon  recovered  himself;  and  when  sir  Ferdinando  Gorges 
appeared  as  a  witness,  examined  him  sharply,  extorted  from 
him  an  acknowledgment  that  no  injury  was  intended  to  the 
queen,  and  inferred  from  his  manner  and  hesitation  that  he 
had  been  tampered  with  in  the  Tower,  and  was,  therefore, 

*  Camden,  848.  The  peers  were  the  earls  of  Oxford,  Nottingham, 
Shrewsbury,  Derby,  Worcester,  Cumberland,  Sussex,  Hertford,  and  Lin- 
coln; the  viscount  Bindon;  the  lords  Hunsdon,  Delaware,  Morley,  Cobham, 
Stafford,  Grey,  Lumley,  Windsor,  Rich,  Darcy,  Chandos,  St.  John  of 
Bletso,  Burleigh,  Compton,  and  Howard  of  Waldcn. 
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unworthy  of  credit.  In  conclusion  he  observed  thftt^^faekfaer 
the  consultations  at  Drury  house  were  criminal  or  not»  wm  a 
question  which  did  not  concern  him :  they  were  held  by  other 
persons;  he  had  never  been  present 

Southampton  adopted  a  different  line  of  de* 
wno°on*^'  fence.  He  maintained  that,  though  many  pro- 
jects had  been  mentioned  in  these  meetingSy 
nothing  had  been  concluded;  that  to  consult  was  not  to  de- 
termine; that  there  was  no  connexion  between  the  meetings 
in  question,  and  the  attempt  to  raise  the  city;  that  the  latter 
arose  entirely  from  occurrences,  which  could  not  have  been 
foreseen,  from  the  information  of  immediate  danger  to  the 
life  of  Essex,  and  the  unexpected  arrival  of  the  four  counsel- 
lors.* 

As  the  trial  proceeded,  the  earl  was  reproached 
Altercation  with  havine  said,  that  the  kingdom  was  bought 
with  Cecil,  and  sold.  He  vindicated  the  exjM^ssion  on  the 
ground,  that  sir  Robert  Cecil,  who  ruled  as  if  he 
were  the  sovereign,  had  maintained  the  right  of  suceession  to 
be  in  the  infanta  of  Spain.  Cecil,  who  was  present,  but  un« 
seen,  instantly  started  from  a  private  box;  and,  having  ob- 
tained permission  to  speak,  insisted  that  the  earl  should  either 
name  the  person  from  whom  he  received  the  information,  or 
be  content  to  have  his  assertion  accounted  a  ealumny.  Essex 
refused :  but  in  his  anxiety  to  repel  the  charge  of  falsehood, 
remarked  that  his  fellow-prisoner  had  heard  it,  as  well  as 
himself.  The  secretary,  turning  to  Southampton,  coniured 
him  by  their  former  friendship,  and  as  he  was  a  Chnstian 
man,  to  name  the  informer.  In  this  trying  moment,  South- 
ampton appealed  to  the  court,  whether  it  were  consistent 
with  reason  or  with  honour,  that  he  should  betray  the  secret 
All  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  he  named  sir  Robert  Knol- 
lys,  comptroller  of  the  household,  and  uncle  to  Essex,  t 

While  a  serjeant  at  arms  was  despatched  for  Enollys,  sir 
Edward  Coke  arose,  and  accused  Essex  of  hypocrisy  and 
irreiigion,  because,  while  he  pretended  to  be  a  protestant,  he 
had  promised  toleration  to  Blount,  his  father-in-law,  a  known 

•  Camden,  849--851.    State  Trials,  1333—1350. 

f  Camden,  854.  The  French  ambassador,  who  was  present,  says  that 
the  reply  of  Essex  "  picqua  si  fort  le  secretaire  (pour  en  estre  paraTenture 
quelqae  chose}  qu*il  se  prit  it  crier  tout  hault,  qu'il  ne  feroit  jamais  service 
^  sa  majesty,  si  on  ne  lui  ostoit  la  teste  comroe  k  un  traistre."  He  adds^ 
**  il  n'avoit  pas  oubli^  ce  jour  la  petite  boite:  car  en  ma  Tie  je  ne  le  veis 
plus  beau"— and  a  little  later,  that  the  peers  "  k  leur  contenance  redoub- 
toyent  plus  ce  petit  homme,  que  leur  conscience,  et  aue  leur  royne.'' 
Winwood,  i.  299.  This  letter  soon  became  public,  and,  to  appease  the 
secretary,  was  disavowed  by  the  ambassador. 
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catholic/  The  earl  replied,  that  the  charge  was  false:  that 
he  had  always  lived,  and  should  die,  a  protestant:  that  he  had 
never  made  any  promise  of  toleration  to  Blount;  but  that  he 
did  not  consider  it  an  essential  part  of  tiie  reformed  worship, 
to  put  catholics  to  death  on  account  of  their  religion.* 

When  KnoUys  arrived,  he  gave  a  new  but  unsatisfactory 
version  of  his  conversation  with  the  two  earls.  If  we  may 
believe  him,  what  he  had  heard  from  Cecil,  and  had  repeated 
to  his  nephew,  was,  that  the  right  belonged  to  the  infanta^ 
not  in  the  opinion  of  Cecil,  but  of  Doleman,  who  had  dedi** 
cated  his  book  to  Essex.  The  earl  shortly  replied,  that  he 
had  understood  him  in  a  very  different  sense.  ^<  Your  mis- 
understanding arose,''  exclaimed  the  secretary,  '<£rom  your 
opposition  to  peace.  It  was  your  ambition  that  every  mili- 
taiy  man  should  look  up  to  you  as  his  patron,  and  hence  you 
sought  to  represent  me  and  the  counsellors,  who  wished  to 
put  an  end  to  the  war,  as  the  pensioners  of  Spain,''t 

To  certain  questions  put  by  the  lords,  the 
judges  replied,  that  it  was  rebellion  in  a  subject  J^^^^^ 
to  attempt  to  raise  a  force,  which  the  sovereign  gaiity. 
could  not  resist:  and  that  in  every  rebellion  the 
law  supposed  a  design  against  the  crown  and  life  of  the  sov* 
ereign,  because  it  became  the  interest  of  a  successful  rebel, 
that  the  sovereign  should  not  reign  nor  live  to  punish  the  re- 
bellion. After  an  hour's  deliberation  the  peers  pronounced 
both  the  prisoners  guilty.  Essex  observed,  that  as  he  should 
not  solicit,  so  neither  should  he  refuse  mercy;  that,  though 
the  lords  had  found  him  guilty  according  to  the  letter  of  ^e 
law,  he  believed  that  they  had  acquitted  him  in  their  own 
consciences;  and  that  he  hoped  they  would  intercede  for  the 
life  of  his  fellow-prisoner,  who  had  offended  more  through 
affection  for  him,  than  through  any  other  motive.  Southamp- 
ton followed.  His  only  object  had  been  to  obtain  redress  for 
his  friend,  whom  he  believed  to  have  been  treated  harshly. 
The  law  might  suppose  in  him  the  intention  of  deposing  and 
killing  the  queen,  but  he  knew  that  no  such  thought  had  ever 
suggested  itself  to  his  mind.  His  crime  was  a  crime  of  igno- 
rance. Yet  he  submitted  to  his  fate,  and  threw  himself  on 
the  mercy  of  the  queen.  He  had  spent  the  best  part  of  his 
patrimony,  and  endangered  his  life  in  her  service:  and  if,  in 
pity  of  his  ignorance,  she  were  pleased  to  make  him  the  ob- 

*  It  ifl  singular  that  the  editors  in  the  first  edition  substitated  the  milder 
expression,  cruciarentur,  for  that  in  the  original,  morte  afiicertntur. 
Heame's  Camden,  855. 

t  Winwood,  i.  300.    Camden,  854. 
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jeet  ci  mertyf  he  riiould  teceiTo  it  with  famnilify  aiid  grtti^ 
tude. 

The  lord  steward  pronounced  judgment:  the 

diTmned         ^S^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  turned  towards  the  prisoMri; 

and  Essex  observed,  as  he  left  the  bar,  that  his 
body  might  have  rendered  better  service  to  his  sovereign:  but 
it  would  be  as  she  pleased:  if  his  death  proved  ah  advantage 
to  her,  it  wss  well.  He  begged  that  Ashtoii  bis  favourite 
minister  might  attend  him;  made  an  apology  to  the  eaunsei' 
lers  whom  he  had  confined;  and  asked  pardon  of  the  U»dM 
Morley  and  Delaware,  whose  sons,  though  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  plot,  had  been  drawn  by  him  into  the  same  danger 
With  himself.* 

Essex  was  followed  to  the  Tower  by  Dove, 
of  Ssex?'^      dean  of  Norwich,  who  exhorted  him.  to  make  hte 

peace  with  the  Almighty  by  the  confession  of  his 
treason.  The  earl  replied,  that  in  what  he  had  done^  he  had 
committed  no  offence  against  God.  He  attempted  to  justify 
his  refusal  to  appear  before  the  council,  by  the  example  of 
David,  who  had  disobeyed  the  summons  from  Saul;  and  eon- 
tended  that  his  office  of  earl  marshal  authorized  him  to  reform 
the  abuses  in  the  government.  To  Dove  succeeded  Ariiton, 
who,  it  was  believed,  had  previously  received  his  lesson  from 
the  secretary.  This  divine  assumed  a  bolder  and  harsher 
tone.  He  rejected  the  earl's  protestations  of  innocence  as  the 
sinful  evasions  of  a  guilty  conscience;  and  threatened  him  with 
the  vengeance  of  an  omniscient  Judge,  unless  he  should  make 
a  full  and  sincere  confession.  Whether  it  was  through  the 
fear  of  death,  or  the  menaces  of  the  preacher,  the  spirit  of 
Essex  was  at  last  subdued.  He  sent  for  the  lord  keeper,  the 
treasurer,  the  admiral,  and  the  secretary,  solicited  their  for- 
giveness, and  made  an  ample  avowal  of  every  ambitious  and 
unlawful  project  which  had  entered  his  mind;  betrayed  the 
secrets  of  the  men  whom  he  had  seduced  to  aid  him  with  their 
counsel  and  exertions;  and  disclosed  the  object  of  the  nego- 
ciation  between  himself  and  the  king  of  Scots.  His  confession 
filled  four  sheets  of  paper:  but  its  accuracy  has  been  doubted; 
and  his  associates  complained  that  he  had  loaded  both  himself 
and  them  with  crimes,  of  which  they  were  not  guilty. t 

The  eyes  of  the  public  were  now  fixed  on  Eli- 
EUzabeth  zabeth.  Some  persons  maintained  that  she  had 
wSrant         ^^^  *^®  heart  to  put  her  favourite  to  death — her 

affection  would  infallibly  master  her  resentment; 

•  Camden,  855— 85r.     State  Trials,  1350—1358. 
t  Winwood,  301.  303.     SUtc  Trials,  1430.  1442. 1447.    Birob,  ii.  478— 
480.    Camden,  865. 
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• 

Other*,  that  she  dired  not***reBeDtiiient  might  ur^e  him  on  the 
•eaffold  to  reveal  feerets  disreputable  to  a  maiden  queen.* 
But  his  enemies  were  industrious:  and  while  they  affected  to 
remain  neutral,  clandestinely  employed  the  services  of  certain 
females,  whose  credulity  had  been  formerly  deceived  by  the 
earl,  and  whose  revenge  was  gratified  by  keeping  alive  the 
irritation  of  their  mistress.  From  them  she  heard  tales  of  his 
profligacy,  his  arrogance,  and  his  ingratitude  to  his  benefac* 
tress,  whom  he  had  pronounced  ^^  an  old  woman,  as  crooked 
in  mind  as  she  was  in  body.'^t  This  insult  .to  her  <<  divine 
beauty"  sunk  deeply  into  her  breast,  and  jointly  with  his 
obstinacy  in  refusing  to  sue  for  mercy,  steeled  her  against  the 
apologies,  the  solicitations,  and  the  tears  of  his  friends.  She 
signed  the  fatal  warrant;  but  with  her  usual  indecision,  first 
sent  her  kinsman,  Edward  Carey,  to  forbid^  and  then  the 
lord  Darcy,  to  hasten,  its  execution,  j: 

About  eight  in  the  morning  Essex  was  led  to 
Uiesoaffold  which  had  been  erected  within  the    ^^tjj®^®' 
court  of  the  Tower.    He  was  attended  by  three       peb.  25. 
divines,  whose  words,  to  use  his  own  expression, 
had  ploughed  up  his  heart.     Never  did  a  prisoner  behave 
with  greater  humility,  or  manifest  a  deeper  sorrow.     He  ac- 
knowledged  his  numerous  transgressions  of  the  divine  law: 
but  when  he  came  to  his  offence  against  the  queen,  he  sought 
in  vain  for  words  to  express  his  feelings.     He  called  it  <^a 
great  sin,  a  bloody  sin,  a  crying  and  infectious  sin,  for  which 
he  begeed  pardon  of  Ood  and  his  sovereign. ''     Whether  he 
still  indulged  a  hope  of  pardon,  is  uncertain:  but  it  was  re« 
marked  that  he  never  mentioned  his  wife,  or  children,  or 
friends:  that  he  took  leave  of  no  one,  not  even  his  acquaint- 
ances then  present,  and  that,  when  he  knelt  down  to  pray, 
he  betrayed  considerable  agitation  of  mind.  §     The  first  stroke 
took  from  him  all  sense  of  pain:  the  third  severed  his  head 
.from  the  body. 

*  Osbom,  Miscellany,  212.  Many  believed  that  this  was  the  r£al  cause  of 
kis  execution  within  the  Tower.  There  is,  indeed,  something^  suspicious 
in  tho  earoestneas  with  which  Cecil  inatracta  Winwood  to  declare  in  the 
French  court,  that  Essex  had  petitioned  to  die  in  private  (Win wood,  i. 
302).  When  the  envoy  performed  the  commission  to  Henry  IV.  that  mo- 
narch excliumed,  **  nay,  rather  the  clean  contrary:  for  he  desired  nothing^ 
more  than  to  dye  in  publik."  Ibid.  309.  Barlow,  however,  in  his  sermon, 
•ays»  that  according  to  the  earl  himself,  he  had  asked  for  a  private  execu- 
tion, *<le8t  the  acchunations  of  the  citizens  ahould  hove  him  up."  Bircb» 
iL482. 

t  Osbom,  Memoirs,  93.  i  Camden,  860. 

^  Bacon,  ill.  179.   Winwood,  i.  301.   Birch,  ii.  481^-484.  Camden,  859. 
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Thus,  at  the  premature  age  of  thiriy-three^ 
perished  the  gallant  and  aspiring  Essex     At  hk 
first  introduction  to  Blizabeth,  he  had  to  oontsod 
against  the  dislike  with  which  she  viewed  the  son  of  a  woman, 
who  had  been  her  riTal,  and  a  successful  rival,  in  the  aJEee- 
tions  of  Leicester.     If  he  overcame  this  prejudice,  it  was  not 
owing  to  personal  beauty  or  exterior  accomplishments.**  la 
these  respects,  if  we  except  the  exquisite  symmetry  of-  hiM 
hands,  he  was  inferior  to  many  gentlemen  at  court    But  there 
was  in  him  a  frankness  of  disposition,  a  contempt  of  all  dis- 
guise, an  impetuosity  of  feeling,  which  prompted  him  to  pour 
out  his  whole  soul  in  conversation;  qualities  which  captivated 
the  old  queen,  accustomed  as  she  now  was  to  the  cautious  and 
measured  language  of  the  politimans  around  her.    She  innst* 
ed  on  his  constant  presence  at  court,  and  undertook  to  foraa 
the  young  mind  of  her  favourite:  but  the  scholar  presumed  to 
dispute  the  lessons  of  his  teacher:  and  the  spirit  with  which 
he  opposed  her  chidings,  extorted  her  applause.     In  every 
quarrel  his  perseverance  was  victorious:  and  his  vanqoisbed 
mistress,  in  atonement  for  the  pain  which  she  had  given^ 
loaded  }iim  with  caresses  and  favours.    Hence  he  deduced  a 
maxim,  which,  however  it  might  succeed  for  a  few  yean, 
finally  brought  him  to  the  scafiTold;  that  the  queen  might  be 
driven,  but  could  not  be  led ;  that  her  obstinacy  might  be 
subdued  by  resistance,  though  it  could  not  be  softened  by 
submission. 

Contrary  to  the  lot  of  most  favourites,  he  had  enjoyed  at 
the  same  time  the  affection  of  the  sovereign  and  of  the 
people.  To  the  latter  he  -was  known!  only  by  the  mage  daz- 
zling traits  in  his  character,  his  afiability  and  profusion,  his 
spirit  of  adventure  and  thirst  of  glory,  and  his  constant  oppo- 
si]ion  to  the  dark  and  insidious  policy  of  the  Cecils.  His 
last  offence  could  not,  indeed,  be  disguised;  but  it  was  attri- 
buted not  so  much  to  his  own  passions,  as  the  secret  agents 
of  his  enemies,  working  upon  his  open  and  unsuspecting  dis- 
position.. To  silence  tiiese  rumours,  an  account  of  his  trea- 
son was  published  by  authority,  charging  him,  on  his  own 
confession,  and  the  confessions  of  his  associates,  with  a  de- 
sign to  place  himself  on  the  throne.  But  the  charge  ob- 
tained no  credit;  and  the  popularity  of  the  queen,  which  had 
long  been  on  the  wane,  seemed  to  be  buried  in  the  same 
grave  with  her  favourite.  On  her  appearance  in  public,  she 
was  no  longer  greeted  with  the  wonted  acclamations:  her 

*  He  stooped  forward,  walked  and  danced  ungracefiiUyi  and  was  slovenly 

in  his  dress.     Wotton,  Reliqusc,  170. 
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cottotdlorf  wei9  received  with  loud  esprewooe  of  insult  and 
ebhorrence** 

The  death  of  Easex  saved  the  life  of  Spath- 
amptozL     The  miuisters,  alarmed  by  these  indi-    Southamp- 
cations  of  popular  feeling,  aolicited  the  que^a  in    J^^^  - 
his  favour,  and  extorted  from  her  a  reprieve  from 
the  block,  though  they  could  not  obtain  his  discharge  from  &e 
Tower.     Cuffed  the  secretary,  and  Merrick,  the     ^1,,^^  13 
steward  of  Essex^  suffered  the  usual  punishment 
of  traitors;  whieh  was  commuted  into  decapitation  in  favour 
of  Blount,  his  step-father,  and  of  Davers,  the  friend  of  Southr 
ampton.     For  it  was  in  this  ill-advised  enterprize,  as  it  had 
been  in  the  more  atrocious  conspiracy  of  Bahington.    Men 
risked  their  lives  through  affection  for  others.    If  Southamp- 
ton adhered  to  Essex,  or  Davers  to  Southampton,  it  was 
because  they  deemed  it  a  duty  prescribed  by  friendship,  tq 
live  or  perish  together.! 

The  king  of  Soots,  in  consequence  of  his  en- 
gagement with  the  conspirators,  bad  previously    S*"K"^^ 
appointed  the  carl  of  Man*,  and  Bruce,  abbot  of    scots."^ 
Kinloss,  his  ambassadors  to  England.     Though 
the  failure  of  the  attempt  was  known  in  Edinburgh  before 
their  departure,  they  were  authorized  to  promise  that  James 
would  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  party,  if  there  still  re- 
mained any  reasonable  prospect  of  success.  They  found  the  ad- 
herents of  Essex  plungpd  in  the  deepest  despair,  the  people  in  a 
stale  of  discontent,  and  Cecil  possessing  in  reality  the  exereise 
of  the  sovereign  power.  Veiling  their  object,  they  congratulated 
the  queen  on  her  escape  from  the  control  of  the  conspirators; 
afHrmed  in  strong  language  the  innocence  of  their  master, 
not  only  as  to  that,  but  as  to  all  other  attempts  against  her 
life  or  authority  I  requested  in  his  name  that  she  would  parr 

•  V  •      '.  « 

m        •         ^ 

r  •  Osboro,-  Miscellanji:,  304^.    Birch,  ii.  510, 

of  llle  nihil  contra  nisi  quod  peticulum  fortunftrum  et  capitis  in  hac  cau^ 
prae  amore  erga.Bouthamptonium  jiegLexerit  Camden,  865.  State  Trials. 
1448.  Sir  John 'Dayitfs,  sir  Edwara  Bayftham,  and  Mr.  Lyttleton  were 
also  condenuied  But  the  first  obtained  a  pardon  after  a  year's  imprison- 
mentf  Baynham  purchased  his-'witb**  sum  of  mo'nej^to -sir. Walter  Raleig^h;. 
and  Lyttleton,  having  surrendered  his  estate  of  7000/.  per  annum,  and  paid 
a' fine  of  10,000/.,  was  removed  from  Newffat^to  the  tin^s  bench,  where 
he  died  three  months  afterwards*  Birch,  4&6.  Caitiden,  858.  Sir  Henry 
Neville,  the  ambassador  to^rance,  'had  been  invited  to  Drory  house  be- 
fore his  departure,-^lf /f^e  may  believe  himself,  he^  qikly  heard  some  dis^ 
loyal  conversation,  which  he  t^ond^mned,  and  then  departed.  The  con- 
fession attributed  tq  Essex  made  him  more  criminah    He  was  confined  in 


the  Tower  till  the  queen's  death.  Winwood,  302,  325.  Camden,  871. 
Yet  Cecil  affirmed  that  the  first  faint  of  the  plot  was  receivpd  from  him. 
State  Trials,  1441. 
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ch)D  such  or  her  subjects  as  were  inmriseiMA^fbr  the  sole  «#• 
fence  of  h&ving  visited  him  in  Scottend;  and  demsadfed-aA 
addition  to  his  annual  pension,  and  a  promise  that  netUng 
should  bo  done  to  the  prejudice  (tf  his  right  to  the  suceeesioK 
Jan)es  dared  not  hope  for  success  in  this  negpeiatioiL  "He 
knew  that  Essex  had  betrayed  the  secret  connexioD  ~ 
them,  and  he  expected  every  bad  office  from  the 
hostility  of  Cecil.  Under  this  impression  he  iiisferactad'  the 
two  envoys  to  inform  the  queen,  when  they  took  leave^  tfaift 
he  would  never  give  her  any  cause, of  grief  during  her  tim^ 
but  that  the  day  must  come,  when  there  would  eziflt  no  fasr 
between  him'  and  the  base  instruments  tiiat  she  trusted, 
that  from  them  he  would  exact  a  severe  account  of  theirpi 
s^nt  injustice  and  presumption.^  But  the  envoys  were  spaied 
the  necessity  of  employing  this  menace.  Cecil  was  a  thoroo^ 
bred  politician,  whose  friendships  and  enmities  wiere  rege- 
lated by-personal  interest  When  Elizabeth  was  toMerhig 
on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  it  Was  not  for  him  to  brarethe 
resentment  of  her  successor.  The  lord  Henry  Howard  e& 
fered  his  services  as  mediator,  and  it  was  agre^  that  all  fiast 
causes  of  offence  should  be  mutually  forgotten;  that  the  king 
should  receive  an  addition  of  two  thousand  pounds  to  bis 
annuity;  ^nd  that  Cecil  should  silently  pave  the  way  for  Ike 
accession  of  James  at  the  death  of  Elizabeth.  But  the  secre- 
tary required  silence  as  an  indispensable  condition.  Should 
the  secret  transpire,  should  even  a  suspicion  be  provoked  of 
any  concert  between  him  and  the  Scottish  king,  the  jeafaKuy 
of  Elizabeth  would  pronounce  Cecil  a  traitor,  and  James  a 
rival:  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  court  eoBtained 
many,  who  through  interested  motives  would  gladly  intae 
such  notions  into  the  royal  mind.  His  advice  was  approved 
mkI  adopted.  The  correspondence  passed  through  the  hands 
of  the  lord  Henry  in  England,  and  of  Marr  and  Bruoe  in 
Scotland.    Cecil  continued  to  act  as4f  he  h&d  no  eye  to  the 

*  James  had  certainly  been  persuaded  that  Cecil  woitld  oppose  his  nie- 
eeg«on.  .But  in  ikvour  of  whom?  I  suspect  of  Arabella  Stuart,  la  tUb 
secret  correspondence  between  them  after  their  reconciliatioUf  isai»' 
sneers  are  thrown  out  against  the  clum  of  that  lady,  and  lord  Shrewsbunr 
and  his  mother  are  represented  as  seeking  to  raise  her  to  the  throne,  though 
the  letters  in  Lodge  (iii.  1^4.  153.)  show,  that  at  the  same  time  Cecil  pre- 
tended  to-  be  a  sincere  fKend  to  the  earl.  la  the  Tery  first  letttet;  vntten 
to  be  shown  to  James,  Arabella  is  called  "  Shrewsbury's  idol,  who,  if  she 
follow  some  men's  counsels,  will  be  made  higher  by  as  many  steps  as  will 
lead  to  the  scaffold.  The  earl  has  no  influence,  and  his  mother  can  make 
no  friends  to  the  cause. "  Secret  CQrrespondence  of  sir  Rd>ert  Cecil  with 
James,  vt.  p.  14, 15. 
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flKeonrion  o£  Jsnes:  jmd  Jmnat  itfeeted  to  speak  of  him  asof 
mue,  from  whom  he  had  no  reason  to  expect  any  service.* 
.  Bssex,  in  hie  confession^  had  betrayed  the  pro- 

C'  Dt  for  his  release  from  captivity,  to  which  the    ^""^^^ *^" 
rd  Moiintfoy  had  formerly  given  bis  assent     M^ntjoj. 
ThoQgh  that  nobleman  had  conoueted  the  war  in 
Itelattd  with  a  vigour  and  success^  which  raised  him  to  a  high 
]ire-emiaence  above  all  former  deputies;  he  knew  that  he  had 
reason*  to  dread  the  resentment  of  the  queen,  and  had  made 
eivery  preparation  to  seek,  at  the  first  summons,  an  asylum 
OB  tfie  eontin^ftt;  Cecil,  however,  convinced  her  that  it  stood 
net  with  her  interest  to  irritate  a  favourite  general  at  the  head 
ef  a  victorious  army.    Dissembling  her  knowledge  of  bia 
guilt,  she  acquainted  him,  in  a  long  and  gracious  letter,  with 
the  trid  and  execution  of  Essex;  assured  him  that  in  her  dis- 
use it  afibrded  her  consolation  to  think  of  hia  loyalty  and 
atlaehment;  begged  him  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  the  con- 
duct of  the  officers,  who  had  received  commissions  from  his 
predecessor;  and  instructed  him  to  be  prepared  against  the 
armament,  destined  to  iirvade  Ireland  from  the  coast  of  Spain. 
In  a  short  time  four  thousand  men,  under  the       g^  .  ^i 
command  of  don  Juan  D'Aguilar,  arrived.  They 
landed  at  Kinsale,  fortified  the  town,  and  called  on  the  natives 
to  join  them  against  a  princess,  who  had  been  excommuoicat- 
«d  and  deposed  by  several  succeeding  pontifikt 

Whilst  Mountjoy  assembled  an  army  to  op- 
pose the  invaders,  Elizabeth  summoned  a  parlia-    Complaint 
ment  to  meet  at  Westminster.     Unwilling  thai    uerrrTpM." 
men  should  notice  her  increasing  infirmities,  she    lUmenL 
opened  the  session  with  more  than  usual  parade: 
but  her  enfeebled  frame  was  unable  to  support  the  weight  of 
^e  royal  robes;  .and  she  was  actually  sinking  to  the  ground^ 
when  the  nearest  nobleman  caught  and  supported  her  in  his 
arms.     The  only  objeet  of  the  minister  was  to  obtain  a  sup- 
ply of  money  for  the  Irish  war:  and  his  wish  was  gratified  by 
the  unexampled  vote  of  four  subsidies,  and  eight  tentlis  and 
fifteenths.     But  if  the  members  were  liberal  in  their  grant  to 
the  crown,  they  were  obstinate  in  demanding  the  redress  of 
their  grievances.     The  great  subject  of  complaint,  both  with- 
in and  without  the  walls  of  parliament,  was  the  multitude  of 
monopolies  bestowed  by  the  queen  on  her  £avourites.|     By 
a  monopoly  was  understood  a  patent  signed  by  her,  and  vest- 

*  See  the  letters  in  Birch,  it.  310—313,  and  the  secret  correspondence, 
1—36. 
t  Camden,  880 — 866.        i  Secret  correspondence,  25,  26. 
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ing  in  atl  individaal^  as  a  reward  for  hia  red  6^ 
servicea,  the  exclusive  rij^t  of  vending  some  partiealar 
modity.     This  custom  began  in  die  aeventeenth  Jpear  of  ker 
reign,  and  grew  in  a  short  time  into  an  intolerable  mbaee.    if 
it  supplied  her  iVith  the  means  of  satisfying  importaaate  soift- 
ors  without  cost  to  herself;  yet,  to  the  public,  etch  patent 
operated  as  a  new  tax  on  the  consumer.     Sometimes  thep*- 
tentee  exercited  the  right  himself;  often  he  sold  it  to  another; 
but  in  both  cases  all  subordinate  venders  throughout  die  king- 
dom, were  compelled  either  to  purchase  the  article  in  the  first 
instance  from  the  monopolist,  or  to  pay  him^  a  yearly  pre- 
mium for  the  permission  to  sell  it.     Hence,  wine^  Vinegar, 
oil,  salt,  starch,  tin,  st^l,  coals,  and  numerous  other  commo- 
dities, among  which  were  seVeral  of  universal  consumptioii 
and  the  first  necessity,  had  of  late  years  been  advanced  te 
double  the  usual  price;  and  the  representatives  of  most  coun- 
ties and  borotighs  had  been  instructed,  by  their  constituent^^ 
to  demand  the  abolition  of  so  oppressive  a  grievance.     The 
J,     QQ        motion  was  soon  made:  by  the  advisers  of  the 
crown  it  was  met  with  the  argument,  that  the 
granting  of  monopolies  was  a  branch  of  the  prerogative;  that 
whoever  only  touched  the  prerogative,  would  incur  the  royal 
indignation;  that  to  proceed  by  bill  was  useless  and  unwise, 
because,  though  the  two  houses  might  pretend  <<  to  tie  the 
queen's  hands  by  act  of  parliament,  she  still  could  loose  tii^n 
at  her  pleasure;"  and  that  the  speaker  was  blameable  to  ad- 
mit such  motions,  contrary  to  the  royal  commandment  given 
at  the  opening  of  the  session.     It  was,  hoWever,  replied  that 
the  patentees  were  the  bldod-Suckers  of  the  commonwealth; 
that  the  people  could  no  longer  bear  such  burdens;  tbet  the 
dose  of  the  last  parliament  had  shown  how  little  redress  was 
to  be  expected  from  petition;  and  that  the  only  sure  remedy 
was  to  abolish  all  monopolies  by  statute.    This  peraeveranee 
of  the  commons  shook  the  resolution  of  the  minister,  who 
Was  terrified  by  the  execrations  of  the  people  as  he  hastened 
in  his  carriage  throtigh  the  streets;  and  Subdued  the  obstinacy 
of  the  que^n,  who,  though  she  annually  became  more  attach- 
ed to  what  she  deemed  the  rights  of  the  crown. 
The  queen     yielded  at  length  to  his  suggestions  and  entrea- 
^oy!'25.       ^^^^'     Sending  for  the  speaker,  she  assured  him, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Council,  thdt  she  never 
signed  a  patent  of  monopoly,  till  she  had  been  told  that  it 
would  prove  beneficial  to  the  nation ;  that  she  was  under  ob- 
ligations to  the  members  who  had  brought  the  abuse  to  her 
knowledge;  that  she  would,  by  proclamation,  revoke  every 
patent  prqudicial  to  the  liberties  of  the  subject;  and  would 


mmpm^  til  others  till  their  .yalidity  should  be  aseertaiQed  in 
the  courts  of  law.  The  commons,  bappj^  to  obtain  redress 
without  engaging  in  a  contest  with  their  sbvereign,  returDcd 
her  thanks  in  language  little  short  of  blasphemy:  and  Cecil 
prided  himself  on  the  dexterity  with  which  he  had  satisfied 
the  people,  without  surrendering  the  prerogative  of  the 
orown.* 

In  the  mean  while,  the  lord  deputy  in  Ireland 
had  united  his  forces  with  those  of  the  president    5*^?*  ^ 
of  Munster,  and  besieged  D'Aguilar  with  his    j^g^^ 
Spaniards  within  their  lines  at  Kinsale.    Tyrone    Ireland, 
watched  the  operations  of  the  besiegers.    He  had 
eoUected  six  thousand  natives,  and  four  hundred      j^^^  24. 
foreigners:  and,  early  on  the  morniog  of  Christ- 
mas  eve,  advanced  to  surprise  the  English  in.  their  camp. 
But  his  project  had  been  betrayed  to  lord  Mountjoy.    The 
O'Nial  was  anticipated  by  the  vigilance  of  his  enemy,  and 
was  defeated  with  the  loss  of  1200  men.     The  result  of  this 
action  convinced  D'Aguilar  that  success  was  hopeless:  he 
surrendered  Kinsale,  and  the  forts  in  possession  of  the  Spa- 
niards, and  obtained  permission  to  return  to  Co- 
runna  with  his  men,  their  arms,  and  ammunition. .      j^^^o 
Elizabeth  received  the  news  with  warm  expres- 
sions of  gratitude:  and  a  hope  was  cherished,  thfit  by  this 
signal  service,  Mountjoy  had  atoned  for  his  former  disloyalty  .t 

The  departure  of  the  Spaniards  was  followed 
by  the  reduction  of  Munster.  The  superiority  If^r^^^^ 
of  the  English  force,  and  the  destructive  ravages  °  *7w>ne. 
of  famine,  plunged  the  natives  into  despair:  after  a  few  con- 
tests, in  which  neither  party  gave  quarter,  resistance  seemed 
at  an  end;  and  the  con<)ueror8  remained  in  undisputed  pos- 
session of  a  province,  which  was  now  become  no  better  than 
an  extensive  wilderness.  From  Munster  Tyrone  sought  his 
usual  asylum  in  the  north;  but  the  deputy  allowed  him  no 
leisure  to  breathe;  he  was  continually  hunted  by  the  garri- 
sons from  Blackwatar,  Charlemont,  and  Mountjoy:  his  fol- 
lowers perished  by  hundreds  through  extremity  of  want ;  apd 
the  spirit  of  the  O'Nial  was  at  last  subdued.  He  offered  to 
submit  on  honourable  terms ;  the  pride  of  Elizabeth  demanded 
an  unconditional  surrender. 

In  England  the  lords  of  the  council  laboured  to  mollify 
the  obstinacy  of  the  queen.  They  represented  to  her,  that 
the  Spaniards  had  adopted  her  own  policy ;  that  they  kept 

*  D'EweSf  11.611    651. 
.     t  CMDden,  886— 893.  'wiilWo6d»  i.  369,  370. 378.    Lodge,  iii.  152. 
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alive  the  flame  of  lebeUioa  in  Ireland  to  ezhaOst  be^fiMllew^ 
and  detain  her  for<^  at  home ;  that  for  several  year^  she  faftd 
been  compelled  to  maintain  in  that  island  an  anny  of  90^000 
men  at  an  annual  expense  of  more  than  SOO^OOOiL;  than  ate 
had  it  now  in  her  power,  by  a  few  trifling  eonceasicm%  to  v^ 
lieve  herself  from  this. intolerable  burden,  and  to  atciine  the 
English  ascendency  in  Ireland*  But  they  had  an  additicftri 
reason,  which  they  dared  not  mention.  They  wished  fee 
effect  the  pacification  of  that  kingdom  before  hst  deatiyt  hoi 
the  Spanish  monarch  should  find  there  a  powerfol  party  al* 
ready  in  arms,  to  support  his  pretensions  to  the  Iritfi,  as  weti 
as  to  the  English,  crown.  Alter  a  long  contest  she  begin  to 
rqlent:  but  it  was  still  impossible  to  fix  the  indeeimvi  of  hef 
mind;  and  each  succeeding  week  new  and  contradietory  ie- 
atructions  were  forwarded  to  the  deputy.  Moun^oy  was 
perplexed:  he  knew  not  what  answer  to  give  to  Tyrone ;  aai 
the  time,  was  consumed  in  useless  messages  from  one  to  the 

1603.  other.  But  the  moment  he  heard  that  the  life  of 
the  queen  was  in  danger,  he  sent  for  the  Irish 
chieftain,  who  made  his  submission  on  his  knees ;  renooneed 
the  title  of  O'Nial,  and  all  dependence  on  foreign  authority; 
and  solicited  the  restoration  of  his  rights  and  honours  from 
the  mercy  of  his  sovereign.  Mountjoy,  in  return,  granted 
him  a  full  pardon  for  himself  and  hislbUowers,  and  priMiised 
that  his  Unds,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  and  his  former 
title,  should  again  be  vested  in  him  by  a  patent  from  the 
crown.  From  Mellifont  they-  proceeded  to  Dublin^  where 
they  first  heard  of  the  death  of  Elizabeth.  Tyrone  burst 
into  tears;  but,  though  he  condemned  his  precipitancy,  it  was 
too  late  to  recede:  he  renewed  his  submission;  and  the  few 
natives,  who  refused  to  imitate  his  conduct,  retiring  to  the 
continent,  sought  {or  support  by  fighting  the  battles  of  foreigb 
powers.* 

-   To  prevent  the  Spaniards  from  making  a  second  descent 
in  Ireland,  the  admirals  Levison  and  Monson  had  been  de- 
spatched to  cruise  off  the  Spanish  coast.     Unable 
b^  M^!^^"     to  intercept  the  fleet  from  the  Indies,  they  con- 
Mmb  19.     soled  themselves  for  the  disappointment  by  the 

Sept.  capture  of  a  carack  of  immense  value  in  the-smalL 
haven  of  Sesimbria.  While  the  English  fleet 
convoyed  their  prize  into  port,  Spinola  seized  the  opportunity 
to  sail  for  the  coast  of  Flanders.  He  was  discovered  in  his 
passage  up  the  channel:  several  actions  took  place:  and  of  his 
six  gallies,  three  were  sunk,  the  other  three  escaped  into  the 

*  Moiyson,  300-^00.    Camden,  892.  905^9^.  « 


harbour  of  Sltqrs.  ^  Thus  dofled  the  ntfvaA  operations  of  Elizt- 
beth'e  reigo.* 

The  time^  80  long  dreadM  by  the  queeai  had 
atlei^harrived;whei^  louse  her  own  exprea*    '^^   ,  . 
min,  men  would  tijurn  their  backs  on  the  aettingy    S!!^^^.^''* 
to  worship  the  risings  sun.     It  was  in  vain  that 
abe  affected  the  vigour  and  gaiety  of  youth:  that,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  unanimous  adyice  of  the  eouneil,  she        g^^ 
persisted  in  making  her  annual  progress:  and  that 
every  other  day  she  &tigued  her  decrepit  frame^  proceeding 
on  horseback  to  view  the  labours  of  the  chase^  and  the  other 
^orts  of  the  field.t    No  art  could  conceal  her  age  and  infir- 
mities from  the  knowledge  of  her  subjects:  the  consequences 
of  her  approaching  demise  became  the  general  topic  of  con- 
versation at  court;  and  every  man  who  dared  to  eive  an 
opinion,  was  careful  to  name  her  soccessor  the  king  of  Scots4 
Some  apprehension,  however,  was  excited  by  the  mysterious 
silence  of  CeeiL    No  artifice  could  draw  his  secret  from  his 
breast     To  every  question  he  warily  replied,  that  he  was 
the  minister  of  Elizabeth:  it  was  his  duty  to  serve  her;  he 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  appointment  of  her  successor. 
Jamee  also  was  true  to  his  engagement    Many  attempts  were 
made  to  elicit  his  opinion  of  the  secretary;  but  his  answer 
was  uniformly  the  same;  that  though  ha  had  no  reason  to  re^y 
on  the  services  of  that  minister,  yet  he  saw  nothing  in  hia 
conduct  which  proved  him  to  be  an  enemy.§ 

The  apparent  apathy  of  Cecil  might  damp,  it 
did  not  extinguish,  the  eagerness  of  others.     All        Cecil's 
who  had  any  thing  to  hope  or  fear  from  a  new       to  jamei. 
reien,  aougbt  to  assure  James  of  their  attachment, 
and  to  make  him  the  tender  of  their  services.     But  of  no 
individuals  was  the  secretary  more  jealous  than  of  the  earl  of 

^  Camden,  893-^96. 

t  Lord  Henry  Howard  writes  to  the  earl  of  Marr,  only  five  montlis  be- 
fore her  death,  *'  the  queen  our  sovereign  was  never  so  gallant  many  years, 
not  so  set  upon  jollity."  Not  to  offend  her,  the  council  had  objected 
against  her  progress^  that  it  would  hinder  the  harvest  by  taking  up  carts, 
&c. ;  but  she  was  obstinate.  "  Order  is  given  yesterday  for  the  remore  the 
same  day  seven-night;  hunting  and  disporting  in  the  meantime  every  other 
day,  which  is  the  people's  ague."  'llie  earl  of  Worcester  says,  Sept.  19, 
*•  We  are  frolyke  neare  in  courte;  mutche  dauncing  in  the  privi  chamber 
of  countrey  dawnces  befor  the  Q.  BI.  whoe  is  exceedingly  pleased  there* 
with."    Lodge,  iii.  148. 

#  Secret  correspondence,  127. 

^  Secret  correspondence,  17*  30.  88.  122. 192.  "Ncvch  was  the  world 
both  within  and  without,  more  finely  cozened,  which  proves  that  both 
honest  men  and  g^od  workmen  have  the  cause  in  handling,  and  therefore 
oon  transibit  ista  generatto  donee  evenerint  omnia." 
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Northumberland,  the  lord  Cobham,  and  sir  Walter  Ralei|^ 
They  had  been  his  associates  against  Essex,  they  were  now 
his  opponents  at  court.  All  three  met  regularly  at  Durham 
bouse,  undertook  to  form  a  party  in  favour  of  James,  and 
through  the  duke  of  Lennox,  the  political  opponent  of  Marr, 
assured  him  of  their  readiness  to  hazard  their  liyea  and  for- 
tunes in  his  service.  Cecil,  who  hoped  to  monopolize  the 
royal  favour,  was  instantly  alarmed,  nor  did  he  spare  the 
most  calumnious  insinuations  to  ruin  them  in  the  estimatioa 
of  the  king.  He  warned  him  to  give  no  credit  to  their  pro- 
fessions: they  were  men  poor  in  fortune,  and  destitute  of 
friends;  without  the  ability,  even  if  they  had  the  will,  to 
serve  him;  atheists  in  principle,  and  capable  of  every  crime 
to  accomplish  their  purposes.  They  might  indeed  assume 
the  garb  of  friendship,  but  they  would  prove  enemies  at  heart; 
their  object  was  to  discover  his  secrets,  that  they  might  be- 
tray them:  to  procure  food  for  the  jealousy  of  the  queeo, 
that  they  might  remove  Cecil  from  her  councilS|  and  make 
themselves  the  arbiters  of  the  succession.* 

But  the  secretary  marred  his  own  purpose,  by  the  yehe- 
mence  with  which  he  pursued  it  Pleading  in  excuse  his 
superior  knowledge  and  experience,  he  presumed  to  trace  a 
plan  of  conduct  for  James,  to  point  out  the  names  of  the 
persons,  to  whom,  and  to  whom  alone,  application  shovld  be 
made  for  their  support,  and  to  dictate  the  contents  of  the 
very  letters  which  should  be  written  to  them  by  the  king. 
He  had  been  able  to  govern  Elizabeth  by  exciting  unfounded 
alarms  in  her  mind  ;t  smd  he  sought  by  the  same  artifice  to 
render  James  dependent  On  himself.  He  began  to  talk  of 
conspiracies  against  the  life  and  rights  of  that  monarch;  told 
him  that  he  cherished  enemies  in  his  very  court;  and  inti- 
mated some  apprehension  that  the  indiscretion  and  pasaions 
of  his  queen,  unless  they  received  a  timely  check,  might 
prove  fatal  to  the  royal  hopes.  |    James,  however,  had  siuB- 

•  Ibid.  28—52.  66,  67.  107.  I^ord  Heniy  Howard,  who  wrote  by.direc- 
tion  of  Cecil,  caUs  Uiem  **  the  diabolical  triplicity»"  p.  26:  and  afterwaidfi» 
speaking  of  Cobham  and  Kaleigh,  ''your  lordship  may  believe  duit  hdl 
did  never  spew  up  such  a  couple,  when  it  cast  up  Ceibems  and  Vhlegp* 
thon."  132. 

-f  *'  The  queen,"  says  Howard,  <<  i$  a  lady  that  rather  hears'  than  com- 
pares, numbers  than  weighs,  and  by  consequence  would  make  all^robable 
that  is  poetry,"  (mere  imagination)  p.  95.  It  requires  some  acqu^intanoe 
with  the  enigmatical  style  of  this  wttter  to  understand  him.  .  He  means  to 
say,  that  Elizabeth  believes  all  that  is  told  her;  it  is  sufficient  that  a  thing 
may  happen,  for  her  to  be  convinced  that  it  will  happen. 

i  Ibid.  143 — 168.  They  complain  of  the  king's  clemency;  he  was  satis- 
fied with  the  apology  of  Dethick  for  some  offence  imputed  to  him.  "  Were 
he  now  with  us,"  tl)ey  say,  *'a9  he  is  with  you,  we  should  teaph  him  which 
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cient  diseeniment  to  pereeivethe  object  of  the  secretary;  and 
the  offers  which  he  had  reeeived  from  every  other  quarter, 
encouraged  him  to  assume  a  bolder  and  independent  tone. 
He  gave  Cecil  and  his  confidant  to  understand,  that  he  would 
not  stoop  to  become  the  tool  of  private  enmity  or  ambition: 
that  he  should  accept  the  services  of  all  who  tendered  them, 
and  afterwards  apportion  their  rewards  to  their  deserts;  that 
he  expected,  in  place  of  dark  and  mysterious  hints,  an  open 
manifestation  both  of  the  conspirators  and  of  their  designs; 
and  that  he  considered  as  a  personal  insult  the  irreverent  lan- 
guage, in  which  they  had  spoken  of  his  consort  This  an- 
swer convinced  the  secretary  that  he  had  formed  a  false  notion 
of  the  character  of  James.  He  hastened  to  apologize  for  his 
imprudence,  and  begged  the  king  to  excuse  those  alarms, 
which  had  proceeded  solely  from  attachment  to  his  person, 
and  solicitude  for  his  interests.* 

The  question  of  the  succession  was  as  warmly  . 

agitated  among  the  exiles  abroad,  as  among  the    the^^Slcs. 
courtiers  and  politicians  at  home.     The  reader  is 
acquainted  with  the  plan  of  the  Spanish  faction,  to  place  "the 
fnfanta  on  the  English  throne.     As  long  as  she  was  at  liberty- 
to  marry  either  the  king  of  Scots,  or  an  English  nobleman,  it 
was  hoped  that  the  nation  might  be  induced  to  admit  her 
claim :  but  from  the  moment  of  her  union  with  the  archduke 
Albert,  the  most  sanguine  of  her  partisans  began  to  despond. 
After  the   death    of  cardinal  Allen,  in  1594,  Persbns  left 
the  court  of  Spain  to  reside  at  Rome.     He  now     ^#  «    ^ 
professed  to  limit  his  views  to  the  succession  of  a      -^1  party!' 
catholic  sovereign:  who  that  sovereign  might  be, 
was  not  for  him  to  determine:  it  was  a  question  which  he  left 
to  the  decision  of  the  pontiff,  the  neighbouring  princes,  and 
the  people  of  England.!     But  there  could  be  no  doubt  that, 
on  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  many  competitors  would  appear; 
and  that,  on  such  an  occasion  the  catholic  monarchs,  in  union 
with  the  catholic  natives,  might  form  a  powerful  party  in 
favour  of  a  catholic  claimant     Attempts  had  formerly  been 

• 

way  judicare  came  into  the  creed."  They  then  observe  that  the  king's 
life  must  be  preaenred  by  miracle:  for  it  cannot  be  from  the  manner  in 
which  justice  is  administered,  p.  225. 

•  Ibid.  106, 107. 170—180.  218. 

f  I  am  indifferent  to  any  man  lyving,  that  hath  or  shaH  have  right  thereto* 
of  what  place  or  people  soever  he  be,  so  that  he  be  a  catholyke;  but  if  he  be 
no  catholyke,  as  it  belongethnot  to  my  vocation  to  stryve  against  him,  so  I 
must  confesae,  that  soe  long  as  he  is  soe,  nothing  under  heaven  can^raove 
my  heart  and  will  to  favour  nis  pretensions. .  Persons  to  the  earl  of  Angus^ 
Jan.  24,  1600.  Plowden's  Remarks  on  Panzani,  359.  See  also  Winwood, 
I.  388. 
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made  to  steal  away  the  lady  Arabella  Stuart  as  a  dangierous 
rival  to  the  infanta:  she  now  became  the  favourite  of  tte  fac- 
tion: it  was  proposed  that  she  should  marry  the  cardinal 
Farnese,  who  could  trace  his  descent  from  John  of  Ghent;  and 
that  all  catholics  should  be  exhorted  to  support  their  united 
pretensions.  .  When  this  visionary  scheme  was  suggested  to 
Clement  VIIL,  he  appeared  to  entertain  it  with  pleasure;  but 
was  careful  not  to  commit  himself  by  any  public  avowal  of 
his  sentiments.  He  signed,  indeed,  two  breves  addressed  to 
the  English  nobility  and  clergy.  But  in  them  he  mentiooed 
no  name.  He  merely  exhorted  the  catholics  to  refuse  their 
aid  to  every  claimant,  who  would  not  promise  to  support  the 
ancient  worship,  and  to  take  the  oath  which  had  formerly 
been  taken  by  the  catholic  monarchs.  These  instruments 
were  forwarded  to  the  nuncio  at  Brussels ;  and  through  him 
to  Garnet  the  superior  of  the  Jesuits,  with  an  injunction  to 
keep  them  secret  till  the  death  of  Elizabeth.  Garnet  obeyed; 
and  on  the  jsuccession  of  the  king  of  Scots,  prudently  commit- 
ted them  to  the  flames.* 
^.  .  The  opposite  faction,  under  the  control  of 

opponents.  ^^^^  ^"^  ^^^  friends,  pursued  a  contrary  course. 
They  pretended  not  to  wish  for  a  catholic  sove- 
reign to  the  prejudice  of  the  lai^ful  heir:  they  acknowledged 
the  right  of  Uie  Scottish  king;  and  professed  to  hope  from  bis 
gratitude  or  his  justice,  the  mitigation  of  their  sufierings,  and 
the  toleration  of  their  religion.  Affecting  the  praise  of  loyalty 
and  patriotism,  they  openly  condemned  the  conduct  of  Per- 
sons and  his  adherents;  they  even  submitted  to  act  the  part  of 
spies,  and  betrayed  the  plans  and  proceedings  of  their  adver- 
saries to  both  the  English  and  Scottish  governments.t  Every 

*  Lettres  B'Oasat,  ii.  502—509.  Butler's  Memoirs,  259.  One  g^t  ob- 
stade,  which  they  could  not  remoye,  was  the  opposition  of  the  kii^  of 
France,  whose  interest  it  was  that  England  should  never  be  possesKd  bj  a 
prince  allied  to  the  king  of  Spadn.  On  this  account  Henry  refused  to  listen 
to  any  overtures  from  the  Spanish  party.  When  Aldobran<^ni  suggested 
to  him*  that  he  and  Philip  might  consult  together  on  the  subject,  he  re- 
ptied,  Uiat  it  was  imposmble  they  should  a^ee,  for  two  reasons:  **  k  cause  de 
la  jalousie,  que  la  condition  et  proximity  de  leurs  etats  les  obligeoient 
d'avoir  I'un  de  Pautre:  et  pour  etre  leurs  intelligences  audit  Royaulme  fort 
•ontraires:  d'autant  que  tons  les  prestres  et  catoliques  du  pus  pratiquez 
par  les  jesuites  regardoient  le  roi  d'Espag^e,  et  ceuz,  qui  leur  etoient  opo- 
sites,  inclinoient  de  son  cot^.'*  D'Ossat,  ii*  App.  12.  Persons,  however, 
did  not  despair.  About  three  months  before  the  queen's  death,  he  renewed 
the  proposal  to  the  cardinal  D'Ossat^  and  appears  to  have  brought  him  over 
to  his  .opinion.    Ibid.  580. 

t  Winwood,  i.  51, 52.  89. 94.  101. 161.  The  ambassador  NeviHe  plead- 
'ed  much  in  their  favour,  with  the  secretary,  though  he  despured  of  suc- 
cess.   **  There  is  none  of  them  but  offer  oath  of  absolute  obetlience  to  the 
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year  the  division  grew  wider  between  these  two  parties:  it 
crept  into  the  eeminaries  abroad;  it  began  to  disunite  the  mis- 
sionaries in  England.    A  notion  was  propagated  that  the 
severity  of  the  government  had  been  provoked  and  sharpened 
by  the  proceedings  of  the  Spanish  faction:  several  clergy- 
men consulted  together:  they  lormed  associations 
among  themselves,  and  resolved  to  petition  for    Controrer- 
die  appointment  of*  catholic  bishops,  that,  like    '^'^^^* 
their  brethren  in  other  countries,  they  might  live    l^h-priest 
under  episcopal  authority,  and  might  be  more 
widely  separated  from  the  men,  whose  connexion  with  the 
leaders  of  the  opposite  party  had  rendered  them,  whether 
justly  or  unjustly,  objects  of  suspicion  to  the  queen.     At  first 
Persons  supported,  soon  he  opposed,  their  design:  instead  of 
several  bishops,  one  archpriest  was  appointed;  and  he  received 
secret  instructions  to  consult  the  provincial  of  the  Jesuits  in 
England,  on  all  points  of  particular  importance.     It  is  plain, 
from  the  subsequent  conduct  of  Clement,  that  the  pontiff 
sought  only  to  put  an  end  to  the  dissentions  among  the  mis- 
sionaries: but  the  projectors  of  the  measure  had  in  view  a 
great  political  object    They  had  persuaded  themselves,  that 
by  subjecting  all  the  secular  priests  to  the  government  of  a 
single  superior  attached  to  their  party,  they  should  be  able, 
at  the  death  of  the  queen,  to  employ  the  influence  of  the 
whole  body  in  support  of  a  favourite  candidate  for  the  crown.* 
But  their  hopes  were  deceived.    The  appointment  gave  dis- 
satisfaction; several  clergymen  appealed    from 
the  authority  of  the  archpriest,  and  sent  deputies       oct  5. 
to  Rome  to  prosecute  the  appeal.     Clement,  after 
a  long  hearing,  listened  in  part  to  their  complaints.     For, 
though  he  confirmed  Blackwell,  the  new  superior,  in  his 
oflSce,  he  reprimanded  him  for  his  intemperate  conduct,  and 
forbade  him,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  to  ask  or  receive,  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty,  the  advice  of  Garnet,  or  of  any  of  his 
brethren,  t 

The  queen's  ministers  had  noticed  the  origin,    proclama- 
and  watched  the  progress,  of  this  controversy,     tion  against' 


temporal  government,  and  to  employ  body,  goods  and  life  agunst  any  in- 
vaders, renouncing  aU  benefit  of  dbpensation  or  other  evasion  from  it." 
P.  162. 

*  This  was  asserted  by  Winwood,  and  D'Ossat,  ii.  506.  It  is  proved  by  a 
memorial  in  favour  of  the  archpriest  in  my  possession.  "  La  principalc  ra- 
gione  e  non  solo  per  conservare  I'unione  vivente  la  regina,  sino  molto  piu 
aopo  1»  sua  morte  per  procurare  qualche  successote  cattolico jponformc  a 
certi  brevi,  die  S.  S.  ha  scritto  gia  prudentissimamente  alii  cattAichi." 

t  Sec  the  Breve  in  Dodd,  ii.  262. 
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the  mis.  Tbeir  hostUity  to  the  Spaiu^h  party  ioduoed  tfaen 
sionaries.  ^  favour  the  cause  of  the  appellants,  who,  through 
the  intermediate  agiency  of  Bancroft,  bishop  of  Loodoo,  were 
indulged  with  the  mean^  of  corresponding  with  each  olhery 
with  facilities  for  the  publication  of  iraots  in  their  own  de» 
fence,  and  with  passports  for  the  deputies  whom  they  sent  to 
Rome.^  But  the  connexion  could  not  long  be  ooneealeiL 
The  zealots  among  the  puritans  were  scandalized:  they  open- 
ly accused  the  ministers  of  a  secret  and  mysterious  under* 
standing  with  the  popish  missionaries;  and  Cecil  deemed  it 
necessary  to  furnish  public  and  unequivocal  proof  of  his 
orthodoxy.  A  proclamation  was  issued  in  the  name  of 
Elizabeth,  in  which  she  noticed  the  division  of  the  cathdie 
clergy  into  two  parties,  one  of  the  Jesuits  and  thc^r  adiierentii 
the  other  of  the  secular  priests,  their  opponents.  The  former 
she  pronounces  traitors,  without  any  exception:  the  latter^ 
though  less  guilty,  are  disobedient  and  disloyal  subjects,  who, 
under  tlie  vizard  of  a  pretended  conscience,  steal  away  the 
hearts  of  the  simple  and  common  people.  She  then  com- 
plains, that  in  consequence  of  her  cleniency  towards  both 
these  classes  of  men,  they  even  ^'adventured  to  walk  the 
streets  at  noon-day,"  and  carried  themselves  so  as  to  breed  a 
suspicion,  that  she  proposed  to  grant  a  toleration  of  two  reli- 
gions, though  God  knew  that  she  was  ignorant  of  any  such 
imagination,  and  that  no  one  had  ever  ventured  to  suggest  it 
to  her.  In  conclusion,  she  commands  all  Jesuits,  and  all 
priests,  their  adherents,  to  quit  the  kinficdom  within  thirty 
days, 'and  all  others,  their  opponents,  within  three  months, 
under  the  peril  of  suffering  the  penalties  enjoined  by  law 
against  persons  who  had  received  ordination  by  authority  of 
the  bishop  of  Rome.t 

Thdrpro-  '^^®  proclamation  was  followed  by  the  eata- 

testation  of  blishment  of  a  new  commission,  for  the  sole  por* 
aUs^nce.  pose  of  banishing  the  catholic  clergymen.  It 
160^  consisted  of  the  archbishop,  the  lord  keeper,  lord 
^^  *  treasurer,  and  several  other  counsellors  and  judg^, 
of  whom  six  were  a  sufficient  number  to  form  a  court.  They 
were  empowered  to  call  before  them  every  priest  whom  they 
thought  proper,  whether  he  were  in  prison  or  at  large;  and, 
without  observing  any  of  the  usual  forms  of  trial,  to  send  him 
into  banishment,  under  such  conditions  and  limitations  as  they 

*  In  these  pistports  they  were  aald  to  have  been  banished.  Winwood, 
i.  373.  He  adds,  "  which  party  soever  shall  gain,  the  common  cause  must 
needs  lose,  whose  nakedness  aball  be  discovered,  and  shown  displayed,  to 
the  view  oflihe  world."    Ibid.  Jan.  6.  1602. 

f  ifymer,'  xiv.  473 — 476. 
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ahould  ohoofle  to  preanribe.*  Tfaeae  praoaccliagSy  thougb  they 
wcMre  the  semUance  of  hortilitf  y  were  bailikl  bjr  many  of  the 
mittionaries,  as  thecommenoemeiitof  ajiew  era:  thediatiee- 
tion  admitted  io  the  proclamatioii,  and  the  diacretixmary 
power  given  to  the  judgea,  eneouraged  a  hope  of  farther  induL- 
genoe;  and  they  resolved  to  deaerve  it^  by  presenting  to  the 
qaeen  a  protestation  of  civil  allegiance^  drawn  in  the  moat 
ample  and  aatiafactory  form.  In  this  instrumeet  .  ^^ 
they  deciaredy  I.  that  she  had  a  right  to  all  that 
civil  authority,  which  was  possessed  by  her  predecessors; 
that  they  were  bound  to  pay  to  her  the  same  obedience  in 
civil  causes  which  catliolic  priests  had  ever  been  bound  to  pay 
to  catholic  sovereigns;  and  that  no  auth(Hity  on  earth  could 
discharge  them  from  that  obligation:  2.  that  in  cases  of  con- 
spiracy and  invasion,  even  under  pretence  of  restoring  the 
fuUholic  religion,  they  conceived  it  their  doty  to  stand  by  her 
•  against  all  her  opponents,  and  to  reveal  to  her  all  plots  and 
treasons  which  might  come  to  their  knowledge:  3.  that,  were 
any  excommunication  to  be  issued  i^inst  them,  on  account 
of  their  performance  of  this  duty,  they  should  look  upon  it 
aa  of  no  effect:  and  lastly,  that  by  this  protestation  of  their 
loyalty,  they  did  not  trench  upon  that  obedience,  which  was 
due  to  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  pontiff,  but  as  they  were 
ready  to  shed  their  blood  in  defence  of  their  queen  and  coun- 
try, so  would  they  rather  lose  their  lives,  than  infringe  the 
lawful  authority  of  the  catholic  church.t  What  influence 
such  an  address  might  have  had,  we  cannot  tell:  it  never 
reached  the  hands  of  the  queen:  die  was  no  longer  in  a  con- 
dition to  reward,  or  to  punish. 

Elizabeth  had  surprised  the  nations  of  Europe 
by  the  splendour  of  her  course:  she  was  destined     '^^  , 
to  close  the  evening  of  her  life  in  gloom  and  sor-    ^ehncholv. 
row.     The  bodily  infirmities  which  she  suffered, 
may  have  been  the  consequences  of  age:  her  mental  afflictions 
are  usually  tracecl  by  historiann  to  regret  for  the  execution 
of  Essex.     That  she  deeply  bewailed  his  fate,  that  she  accus- 
ed herself  of  precipitancy  and  cruelty,  is  certain:   but  there 
were  disclosures  in  his  confession,  to  which  her  subsequent 
melancholy  may  with  greater  probability  be  ascribed.   From 
that  document  she  learned  the  unwelcome  and  distressing 
truth,  that  she  had  lived  too  long;  that  her  favourites  looked 
with  impatience  to  the  moment  which  would  free  them  from 
her  control,  and  that  the  very  men  on  whose  loyalty  she  had 

•  K}mcr,  XIV.  489.  f  ^^^^^*^»  »•  '-^-- 
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hitherto  reposed  with  confidence,  had  alreAly  proTcd  nn- 
faithfal  to  her.  She  became  pensive  and  tadtum:  she  aate 
whoie  days  by  herself  indolgiDg  in  the  most  gloomy  reflec- 
tions: every  rumour  acitated  her  with  new  and  imaginaLry 
terrors:  and  the  solitude  of  her  eourt,  the  opposition  of  the 
commons  to  her  prerogative^  and  the  silence  of  the  citiaeoi 
when  she  appeared  in  public,  were  taken  by  her  for  proofii 
that  she  had  survived  her  popularity,  and  was  beeome  an  ob- 
ject of  aversion  to  her  subjects.  Under  these  impressions, 
she  assured  the  French  ambassador  that  she  had  grown  weaiy 
of  her  very  existence.* 

Sir  John  Harrington,  her  godson,  who  visited  the  court 
about  seven  months  after  the  death  of  Essex,  has 
oIl  9        described  in  a  private  letter,  the  state  in  which 
he  found  the  queen.     She  was  altered  In  her  fea- 
tures, and  reduced  to  a  skeleton.    Her  food  was  nothing  bat 
mancJiet  bread  and  succory  pottage.    Her  taste  for  dress  was* 
gone.     She  had  not  changed  her  clothes  for  many  daya 
Nothioe  could  please  her:  she  was  the  torment  of  the  ladies 
who  waited  on  her  person.    She  stamped  with  her  feet,  and 
swore  violently  at  the  objects  of  her  anger.    For  her  protee- 
tion  she  had  ordered  a  sword  to  be  placed  by  her  table,  which 
she  often  took  in  her  hand,  and  thrust  with  violence  into  the 
tapestry  of  her  chamber.    About  a  year  later  he 
D^^^        returned  to  the  palace,  and  was  admitted  to  her 
presence.     <<  I  found  her,"  he  says,  ^  in  a  most 
pitiable  state.    She  bade  the  archbishop  ask  me,  if  I  had  seen 
Tyrone.    I  replied,  with  reverence,  that  1  had  seen  him  with 
the  lord  deputy.     She  looked  up  with  much  choler  and  grief 
in  her  countenance,  and  ^said,  <0,  now  it  mindeth  me,  that 
you  was  one  who  saw  this  man  elsewhere;'  and  hereat  she 
dropped  a  tear,  and  smote  her  bosom.     She  held  in  her  hand 
a  golden  cup,  which  she  often  put  to  her  lips:  but,  in  truth, 
her  heart  seemed  too  full  to  need  more  filling."t 

In  January  she  was  troubled  with  a  cold,  and 
SneM**         about  the  end  of  the  month  removed,  on  a  wet 
1603.         ^"^  stormy  day,  from  Westminster  to  Richmond. 
Jan.  31.        Her  indisposition  increased:  but,  with  her  cha- 
racteristic obstinacy,  she  refused  the  advice  of 
her  physicians.    Loss  of  appetite  was  accompanied  with  low- 

•  Birch,  ii.  505. 

t  Nu^x  Antiquae,  517,  320.  He  adds,  "  she  rated  most  grievously  at 
noon  at  some  one,  who  minded  not  to  bring  up  some  matter  of  account. 
Several  men  have  been  sent  to,  and  when  ready  at  hand,  her  highness  hath 
dismissed  them  in  great  anger  j  but  who  shall  sav,  *  your  highness  hath  for- 
gotten >"» 
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ness  of  spirits;  and  to  add  to  her  distress^  it  chanced  that 
her  intimate  friend,  the  countess  of  Nottin^iam,  died.*  Eliza- 
beth now  spent,  her  days  and  nights  in  sighs  and  tears: -^r,  if 
she  condescended  to  qieak,  she  always  chose  some  unpleasant 
and  irritating  subject;  the  treason  and  execution  of  Eissex,  or 
the  pretensions  of  Arabella  Stuart^  or  the  war  in  Ireland,  and 
the  pardon  of  Tyrone.  At  last  she  fell  into  a  state  ^^^^  ^q 
of  stupor,  and  for  some  hours  lay  as  dead.  As 
soon  as  she  recovered,  she  ordered  cushions  to  be  bronght 
and  spread  on  the  floor.  On  these  she  seated  herself,  under 
a  strange  notion,  that  if  she  were  once  to  lie  down  in  bed, 
she  should  never  rise  again.  No  prayers  of  the  secretary, 
or  the  archbishop,  or  the  physicians,  could  induce  her  to  re- 
move, or  to  take  any  medicine.  For  ten  days  she  sate  on 
the  cushions,  generally  with  her  finger  in  her  mouth,  and  her 
eyes  open  and  fixed  on  the  ground.  Her  strength  rapidly 
decayed :  it  was  evident  she  had  but  a  short  time  to  live. 

Sir  Robert  Cecil  now  took  the  necessary  mea- 
sures to  fulfil  his  engagements  to  the  lung  of    ^^^j^^' 
Scots.     He  sent  for  his  confidential  friends  to    jamether 
Richmond,  and  requested  others  to  repair  to    successor. 
LfOndon.    Partly  by  entreaty,  and  partly  by  force 
the  queen  was  put  to  bed,  and  listened  attentive-  -  March  21. 
ly  to  the  prayers  and  exhortations  of  the  arch^^ 
bishop.     The  next  day  she  lay  on  her  side,  mo-    ]^m^)|  22 
tionless,  and  apparently  insensible:    On  the  fol- 
lowing morning  the  lord  admiral,  with  the  lord  keeper,  and 
the  secretary,  approached  the  dying  queen,  and  begged  to 
remind  her  of  what  she  had  said  to  him  at  Whitehall,  that 
her  throne  was  the  throne  of  kings.     We  are  told  that,  at  his 
voice,  she  started  as  from  a  dream,  repeated  the  words,  and 
added,  <<  I  will  have  no  rascal  to  succeed' me.     Who  should 
succeed  me  but  a  king?''     Cecil  wishing  to  elicit  a  more  in- 
telligible answer,  requested  her  to  exfSain  what  she  meant 
by  <<  no  rascal."    She  replied  that  a  king  shonld  succeed,  and 
who  could  that  be  but  her  cousin  of  Scotland?    The  arch- 
bishop again  prayed:  she  became  speechless,  but  twice  beck- 
oned to  him  to  continue.     In  the  evening  the  three  lords 
came  a  second  time,  and  desired  her  to  make  sign,  if  she  con- 
tinued in  tlie  same  mind.    She  raised  her  arms  in  the  air, 

*  I  do  not  notice  the  story  of  the  ring,  said  to  have  been  sent  by  Essex 
to  Elizabeth,  but  not  delivered  by  the  countess^  who  revealed  her  tresch- 
ery  on  her  death-bed.  Had  it  been  true,  it  would  have  been  mentioned  by 
some  of  those  who  have  related  the  occurrences  of  the  queen's  malady. 
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and  cfaMod  them  ovet  her  head.  .In  a  tow  miaatea 
^  b24^      *^  b^n  to  dose?  and  at  three  the  next  moratng 

^  tranquilly  breathed  her  last.     By  six^  the  lords 

from  Richmond  joined  those  in  London;  and  a  resolntioa 
was  taken  to  proclaim  James  as  heir  to  the  queen  by  proxi* 
mity  of  bloody  and  by  her  own  appointment  on  her  death- 
bed.* 

Iii  the  judgment  of  her  Gontemporaries,  and 
Blizabeth's  that  judgment  hos  been  ratified  by  the  consent  of 
i^uution.  posterity^  Elizabeth  Was  numbered  among  the 
greatest-  and  the  most  fortunate  of  our  princes. 
The  tranquillity,  which,  during  a  reign  of  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury, she  maintained  within  her  dominions,  while  the  neigh- 
bouring nations  were  convulsed  with  intestine  dissentions, 
was  taken  as  a  proof  of  the  wisdom  or  the  rigour  of  her  go- 
vernment: and  her  successful  resistance  against  the  SpaniA 
monarch,  the  many  injuries  which  she  inflicted  on  that  lord 
of  so  many  kingdoms,  and  the  spirit  displayed  by  her  fleets 
and  armies,  in  expeditions  to  France  and  the  Netherlands,  to 
Spain,  to  the  West,  and  even  the  East  Indies,  served  to  give 
to  the  world  an  exalted  notion  of  her  military  and  naval 
power.  When  she  came  to  the  throne,  England  ranked  only 
aniong  the  secondary  kingdoms;  before  her  death  it  had  risen 
to  a  level  with  the  first  nations  in  Europe. 

Of  this  rise  two  causes  may  be  assigned.  The  one,  though 
more  reniote,  was  that  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise,  which 
had  revived  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  and  had  been  carefully  foa- 
tered,  in  that  of  Elizabeth,  by  the  patronage  of  the  sovereign, 
and  the  co-operation  of  the  great.  Its  benefits  were  not  con- 
fined to  the  trading  and  seafaring  classes,  the  two  interests 
more  inunediately  concerned.  It  gave  a  new  tone  to  the  pub* 
lie  mind:  it  difiused  a  new  energy  through  all  ranks  of  men. 
Their  views  became  expsfided:  their  powers  were  called  into 
action;  and  the  example  of  suecessful  «} venture  famished  a 
powerful  stimulus  to  the  talent  and  industry  of  the  nation. 
Men  in  every  profession  looked  forward  to  wealth  and  inde- 
pendence: all  were  eager  to  start  in  the  race  of  improvement 

The  other  cause  may  be  discovered  in  the  system  of  foreign 
policy,  adopted  by  the  ministers:  a  policy,  indeed,  which  it 
may  be  difficult  to  reconcile  with  honesty  and  good  faidi,but 
which,  in  the  result,  proved  eminently  successful.  The 
reader  has  seen  them  perpetually  on  the  watch  to  sow  the 


*  Camden,  909^911.  Somen*  Tracts,  i.  246,  247.  Carey's  Memotn^ 
122.  Birch,  iU  506—508.  D'lsraeli,  Curioiitics  of  Literature,  second  sc- 
ries. Hi.  107—109. 
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seeds  of  dibsenflbn,  to  foment  the  spirit  of  resistance,  and  to 
aid  the  eiorts  of  rebellion  in  the  neighbouring  nations.  la 
Scotland  the  authority  of  the  crown  was  alnoost  annihilated; 
France  was  reduced  to  an  unexampled  state  of  anarchy,  po- 
verty, and  distress;  and  Spain  beheld  with  dismay  her  wealth 
continually  absorbed,  and  her  armies  annually  perishing, 
among  the  dikes  and  sand-banks  of  the  Low  Countries.  The 
depression  of  these  powers,  if  not  a  positive,  was  a  relative 
benefit  As  other  princes  descended,  the  English  queen  ap« 
peared  to  rise  on  the  scale  of  reputation  and  power. 

In  what  proportion  the  merit  or  demerit  of  Herdis- 
tbese  and  of  other  measures  should  be  shared  be-  putes  with 
tween  Elizabeth  and  her  counsellors,  it  is  impos-  ner  minis- 
sible  to  determine.  On  many  subjects  she  could  ^^'*' 
see  only  with  their  eyes,  and  hear  with  their  ears;  yet  it  is 
evident  that  her  judgment  or  her  conscience  frequently  disap- 
proved of  their  advice.  Sometimes,  after  a  long  struggle, 
they  submitted  to  her  wisdom  or  obstinacy;  sometimes  she 
was  terrified  or  seduced  into  the  surrender  of  her  own  opin- 
ion: generally  a  compromise  was  effected  by  mutual  conces- 
sions. This  appears  to  have  happened  on  most  debates  of 
importance,  and  particularly  with  respect  to  the  treatment  of 
the  unfortunate  queen  of  Scots.  Elizabeth  may  perhaps  have 
dissembled:  she  may  have  been  actuated  by  jealousy  or  ha- 
tred: but,  if  we  condemn,  we  should  also  remember  the  arts 
and  frauds  of  the  men  by  whom  she  was  surrounded,  the  false 
information  which  they  supplied,  the  imaginary  dangers  which 
they  created,  and  the  despatches  which  they  dictated  in  Eng- 
land to  be  forwarded  to  the  queen  through  the  ambassadors 
in  foreign  courts,  as  the  result  of  their  own  judgment  and  ob- 
servation.* 

It  may  be  that  the  habitual  irresolution  of  Eli-  . 

zabeth  was  partially  owing  to  her  discovery  of  lu^olu*"^ 
such  practices:  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
it  was  a  weakness  inherent  in  the  constitution  of  her  mind.t 
To  deliberate  appears  to  have  been  her  delight:  to  resolve 
was  her  torment.  She  would  receive  advice  from  any;  from 
foreigners  as  well  as  natives,  from  the  ladies  of  her  bed-cham- 
ber no  less  than  the  lords  of  her  council:  but  her  distrust  be- 
got hesitation;  and  she  always  suspected  that  some  interested 

*  of  these  artifices  msny  instances  occur  in  the  preceding  pages*  Sea 
also  Winwood,  i.  20.  it.  93. 

1 1  consider  it  natural  to  her,  because  she  betrayed  it  in  ntattersof  little 
importande.  'Even  in  her  progresses  no  one  could  be  certain  when,  or  to 
what  plaee,  she  would  go.  She  is  described  as  changing  her  mind  almost 
every  day. 

Vol.  VIH^-  -  »7 
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motive  furked  under  the  pretence  of  zeal  for  Mr  serrice* 
Hence  she  often  suffered  months,  sometimes  yeaW,  to  roll 
away  before  she  came  to  a  conclusion:  and  then  it  required 
the  same  industry  and  address  to  keep  her  steady  to  her  pur- 
pose, as  it  had  already  cost  to  bring  her  to  it.  The  ministers^ 
in  their  confidential  correspondence,  perpetually  lamented 
this  infirmity  in  the  queen:  in  public  they  employed  all  their 
ingenuity  to  screen  it  from  notice,  and  to  give  the  semblance 
of  wisdom  to  that  which,  in  their  own  judgment,  they  charac- 
terized as  folly.* 

Besides  irresolution,  there  was  in  Elizabethan- 
Her  econo-  Q^h^p  quality  equally,  perhaps  more,  mortifying 
to  her  counsellors  and  favourites;  her  care  to  im- 
prove her  revenue,  her  reluctance  to  part  with  her  money. 
That  frugality  in  a  sovereign  is  a  virtue  deserving  the  highest 
praise,  could  not  be  denied;  but  they  contended  that, in  their 
mistress,  it  had  degenerated  into  parsimony,  if  not  into  ava- 
rice. Their  salaries  were,  indeed,  low:  she  distributed  her 
gratuities  with  a  sparing  hand;  and  the  more  honest  among 
9iem  injured  their  fortunes  in  her  service:  yet  there  were 
others  who,  by  the  sale  of  places,  and  patronage,!  and  mo- 
nopolies, were  able  to  amass  considerable  wealth,  or  to  spend 
with  a  profusion  almost  unexampled  among  subjects.  The 
truth,  however,  was,  that  the  foreign  policy  of  the  cabinet, 
had  plunged  the  queen  into  a  gulf  of  unfathomable  expense. 
Her  connexion  with  the  insurgents  in  so  many  different 
countries,  the  support  of  a  standing  army  in  Holland,  hef 
long  war  with  Spain,  and  the  repeated  attempts  to  suppress 
the  rebellion  of  Tyrone,  were  continual  drains  upon  the  trea- 
sury, which  the  revenue  of  the  crown,  with  every  adventi- 
tious aid  of  subsidies,  loans,  fines,  and  forfeitures,  was  unable 
to  supply.  Her  poverty  increased  as  her  wants  multiplied. 
All  her  efforts  were  cramped:  expeditions  were  calculated  on 
too  limited  a  scale,  and  for  too  short  a  period;  and  the  very 
apprehension  of  present,  served  only  to  entail  on  her  future 
and  more  enormous  expense. 

An  intelligent  foreigner  had  described  Eliz»- 
^^d****rt-    ^^^^  while  she  was  yet  a  subject,  as  haughty  and 
ment*^^  '    overbearing:  on  the  throne  she  was  careful  to  dis- 
play that  notion  of  her  own  importance,  that 

*  See  paiticularly  Digger  199. 303. 

f  T%e  sale  of  patronage  extended  even  to  the  ladies  of  the  court  Frooi 
ft  letter  in  Birch,  it  appears,  that  lady  Bdmonda  had  refused  the  offer  of 
lOOi.  fof  her  interest  with  the  queen  in  a  cause  in  chancery.  "  This  nif- 
lianty  of  causes,"  says  the  writer,  '<  I  am  daily  more  and  more  acquainted 
with :  which  groweth  by  the  queen's  straitness  to  give  these  women  i  where- 
by they  presume  thus  to  grange^  and  hack  causes."    Birch»  i.  354, 
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contempt  of  all-beneath  her,  and  that  courage  in  the  time  of 
danger,  which  were  characteristic  of  the  Tudors.  She  seem- 
ed  to  have  forgotten  that  she  ever  had  a  mother:  but  was 
proud  to  remind  both  herself  and  others  that  she  was  the 
daughter  of  a  powerful  monarch,  of  Henry  VIII.  On  occa* 
sions  of  ceremony  she  appeared  in  all  her  splendour,  accom* 
panied  by  the  great  officers  of  state,  and  with  a  numerous 
retinue  of  lords  and  ladies,  dressed  in  tlieir  most  gorgeous 
apparel.  In  reading  the  accounts  of  her  court,  we  may 
sometimes  fancy  ourselves  transported  into  the  palace  of  an 
eastern  princess.  When  Hentzner  saw  her,  she  was  proceed- 
ing on  a  Sunday  from  her  own  apartment  to  the  chapel.  First 
appeared  a  number  of  gentlemen,  barons,  earls,  and  knights 
oi  the  garter;  then  came  the  chancellor  with  the  seals,  be* 
tween  two  lords  carrying  the  sceptre  and  the  sword.  Eliza- 
beth followed:  and  wherever  she  cast  her  eyes,  the  spectators 
instantly  fell  on  their  knees.  She  was  then  in  her  sixty-fifth 
year.  She  wore  false  hair  of  a  red  colour,  surmounted  with 
a  crown  of  gold.  The  wrinkles  of  age  were  imprinted  on 
her  face;  her  eyes  were  small,  her  teeth  black,  her  nose 
prominent  The  collar  of  the  garter  hung  from  her  neck; 
and  her  bosom  was  uncovered,  as  became  an  unmarried  queen. 
Behind  her  followed  a  long  train  of  young  ladies  dressed  in 
white;  and  on  each  side  stood  a  line  of  gentlemen  pension- 
ers, with  their  guilt  battle-axes,  and  in  splendid  uniforms. 

The  traveller  next  proceeded  to  the  dining  room.  Two 
gentlemen  entered  to  lay  the  clotli,  two  to  bring  the  queen's 
plate,  salt,  and  bread.  All,  before  they  approached  the  table, 
and  when  they  retired  from  it,  made  three  genuflexions. 
Then  came  a  single  and  a  married  lady,  performing  the  san^e 
ceremonies.  The  first  rubbed  the  plate  ^ith  bread  and  ^alt: 
the  second  gave  a  morsel  of  meat  to  each  of  the  yeomen  of 
the  guard,  who  brought  in  the  difierent  courses;  and  at  the 
same  time  the  hall  echoed  to  the  sound  of  twelve  trumpets, 
and  two  kettle-drums.  But  the  queen  dined  that  day  in  pri- 
vate: and,  after  a  short  pause,  her  maids  of  honour  entered 
in  procession,  and  with  much  reverence  and  solemnity,  took 
the  dishes  from  the  table,  and  carried  them  into  an  inner 
apartment'*' 

Yet  while  she  maintained  this  state  in  public 
and  in  the  palace,  while  she  taught  the  proudest    ^pji^^y 
of  the  nobility  to  feel  the  distance  between  them 
and  their  sovereign,  she  condescended  to  court  the  good  wiU 
of  the  common  people.    In  the  country,  they  had  access  to 

•  Hentzner,  translated  by  Walpolc,  34—37. 
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her  at  all  times;  neither  their  rudness  nor  importnDity  tt« 
peared  to  ofiend  her:  she  received  their  petitions  with  an  air 
of  pleasure,  thanked  them  for  their  expressions  of  attach- 
ment, and  sought  the  opportunity  of  entering  into  private 
conversation  with  individuals. .  Her  progresses  were  undonbfe* 
edly  undertaken  for  pleasure:  but  she  made  them  subsonrienl 
to  policy,  and  increased  her  popularity  by  her  a&bility  and 
condescension  to  the  private  inhabitants  of  the  counties  in 
which  she  made  her  temporary  abode.* 

From  the  elevation  of  the  throne  we  may  now 
wd  !^.^"*'     follow  Elizabeth  into  the  privacy  of  domestic 
quirements,    li^®*     ^^^  natural  abilities  were  great:  she  had 
^  studied  under  experienced  masters;  and  her  stock 

of  literature  was  much  more  ample  than  that  of  most  females 
of  the  age.  Like  her  sister  Mary,  she  possessed  a  knowledgs 
of  five  languages:  but  Mary  did  not  venture  to  converse  in 
Italian,  neither  could  she  construe  the  Greek  Testament,  like 
Elizabeth.!    The  queen  is  said  to  have  excelled  on  the  vir» 

Sinals,  and  to  have  understood  the  most  difficult  music.  But 
ancing  was  her  principal  delight:  and  in  that  exercise  she 
displayed  a  grace  and  spirit,  which  was  uniyersally  admired. 
She  retained  her  partiality  for  it  to  the  last :  few  days  passed 
in  which  the  young  nobility  of  the  court  were  not  called  to 
dance  before  their  sovereign;  and  the  queen  herself  conde- 
scended to  perform  her  part  in  a  galliard  with  the  duke  of 
Nepers,  at  the  age  of  sixty  •nine.} 

Of  her  vanity  the  reader  will  have  noticed 
cr  vani  y.  ggy^p^i  instances  in  the  preceding  pages:  there 
remains  one  of  a  more  extraordinary  description.  It  is  sd- 
dom  that  females  have  the  boldness  to  become  the  heralds  of 
their  own  charms;, but  Elizabeth  by  proclamation  announeed 
to  her  people,  that  none  of  the  portraits,  which  had  hitherto 
been  taken  of  her  person,  did  justice  to  the  original :  that  at 
the  request  of  her  council  she  had  resolved  to  procure  an 
exact  likeness  from  the  pencil  of  some  able  artist;  that  it 
should  soon  be  published  for  the  gratification  of  her  loving 
subjects :  and  that  on  this  account  she  strictly  forbade  all  per- 
sons whomsoever,  to  paint  or  engrave  any  new  portraits  of 
her  features  without  license,  or  to  show  or  publish  any  of  the 

*  Naunton,  88. 

t  Lansdowne  MSS.  No.  840.  B.  p.  159. 
•    t  Stanhope  writes  in  1589.     **  The  Q.  ii  so  well  as  I  assure  you  Vl  orTlI 
gallyards  in  a  morninge  besides  musycke  and  syng^ng,  is  her  ordynaiy 
exercyse."    Lodge,  ii.  41.    Sydney  papers,  i.  375.  385.  iL  363*    JLod|ge» 
iii«  148» 
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old  portraiti)  till  they  had  been  reformed  according  to  the 
eopy  to  be  set  forth  by  authority.* 

The  courtier^  soon  discovered  how  greedy  their  sovereign 
was  of  flattery.  If  they  sought  to  please,  they  were  careful 
to  admire;  and  adulation  the  most  fulsome  and  extravagant, 
was  accepted  by  the  queen  with  gratitude,  and  rewarded  with 
bounty.  Neither  was  her  appetite  for  praise  cloyed,  it  seemed 
rather  to  become  more  craving,  by  enjoyment.  After  she 
had  passed  her  grand  climacteric  she  exacted  the  same  homage 
to  her  faded  charms,  as  had  been  paid  to  her  youth ;  and  M 
who  addressed  her,  were  still  careful  to  express  their  admira* 
tion  of  her  beauty  in  the  language  of  oriental  hyperbole. 

fiut  however  hiffhly  the  queen  mieht  think  of 
her  person,  she  did  not  despise  the  aid  of  exter-    ^^  ^'^^^ 
nal  ornament    At  her  death,  two,  some  say    ^^g^ 
three,  thousand  dresses  were  found  in  her  ward- 
robe, with  a  numerous  collection  of  jewellery,  for  the  most  part 
presents,  which  she  had  received  from  petitioners,  from  her 
courtiers  on  her  saint's  day,  and  at  the  beginning  of  each  year, 
and  from  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  whose  houses  she  bad 
honoured  with  her  presence.t    To  the  austere  notions  of  the 
bishop  of  London,  this  love  of  finery  appeared  unbecoming 
her  age,  and  in  his  sermon  he  endeavoured  to  raise  her 
thoughts  from  the  ornaments  of  dress  to  the  riches  of  heaven : 
but  she  told  her  ladies,  that  if  he  touched  upon  that  subject 
again,  she  would  fit  him  for  heaven.    He  should  walk  there 
without  a  stafi*,  and  leave  his  mantle  behind  him4 

In  her  temper  Elizabeth  seemed  to  have  inhe-  .  . 

rited  the  irritability  of  her  father.    The  least  in-    Snty"!"**' 
attention,  the  slightest  provocation,  would  throw 
her  into  a  passion.    At  all  times  her  discourse  was  'sprin- 

« 

*  From  the  original  corrected  by  Cedl,  in  1563,  and  printed  In  the  Ap- 
chsologia,  ii.  169,  170. 

f  In  the  lists  of  presents  which  she  receiyed  on  these  occasions,  we  find 
every  article  of  dress,  even  to  body  linen.  The  following  account  may  . 
perhaps  amuse  the  reader.  <*  At  her  first  lighting  at  the  lord  keeper's  she 
had  a  fine  fanne  with  a  handle  gamisht  with  diamonds;  in  the  midle  was  a 
nosegay,  and  in  yt  a  very  rich  jewel,  valued  at  400^  at  least  After  dinner 
in  her^^rivy  ehamber  he  gave  her  a  fiure  paire  of  virginals:  in  her  bed- 
chamber he  presented  her  with  a  fine  g^wii  and  a  juppin  (petticoat], 
which  things  were  pleasing  to  her  highness:  and  to  grace  his  lordship  the 
more,  she  rfhenelfiookefrom  him  a  sake,  a  spoone,  and  a  forclce  of  faire 
agatte."  Sydney  papers,  i.  376.  As  late  as  December  6th  before  her 
death,  she  (fined  with  sir  Robert  CecU,  and  accepted  from  him  presents  to 
the  value  of  2000  crowns.    Carte  from  Beaumont's  Despatches,  iti.  70L 

t  Nugx  Antique,  176.  **  Perchance,"  says  Harrington,  **  the  bishop 
hath  never  sought  her  highness'  wardrobe,  or  he  would  have  chosen  another 
text" 
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kled  with  oaths :  ia  the  sallies  of  her  anger  it  abounded  with 
imprecations  and  abuse.  Nor  did  she  content  herself  with 
words :  not  only  the  ladies  about  her  person,  but  her  courtiers 
and  the  highest  officers  in  the  state,  felt  the  weight  of  her 
hands.     She  collared  Hatton,  she  gave  a  blow  on  the  ear  to 

the  earl  marshal,  and  she  spat  on  sir  Matthew ^^  with  the 

foppery  of  whose  dress  she  was  ofiended.* 

To  her  first  parliament  she  had  expresaed  a 

amours.  ^'^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  tomb  might  be  inscribed  the 

title  of  ^'  the  virgin  queen.''  But  the  woman 
who  despises  the  safeguards-,  must  be  conteitt  to  forfeit  the 
reputation,  of  chastity.  It  was  not  long  before  her  familiarity 
with  Dudley  provoked  dishonourable  reports.  At  first  they 
^ve  her  pain;  but  her  feelings  were  soon  blunted  by  passion : 
in  the  face  of  the  whole  court  she  assigned  to.  her  supposed 
paramour  an  apartment  contiguous  to  her  own  bed-chamber: 
and  by  this  indecent  act  proved  that  she  was  become  regard* 
less  of  her  character,  and  callous  to  every  sense  of  shame.! 
But  Dudley,  though  the  most  favoured,  was  not  considered  9S 
her  only  lover:  among  his  rivals  were  numbered  Hatton  and 
Raleigh,  and  Oxford  and  Blount,  and  Simier  and  ArijotI:  and 
it  was  afterwards  believed  that  her  licentious  habits  survived, 
even  when  the  fires  of  wantonness  had  been  quenched  by  the 
chill  of  age.^  The  court  imitated  the  manners  of  the  sovereign. 
It  was  a  place  in  which  according  to  Faunt,.^^all  enormities 
reigned  in  the  highest  degree,"§  or  according  to  Harrington, 
**  where  there  was  no  love,  but  that  of  the  lusty  god  of  gal- 
lantry, Asmodeus.^ll 

•  Nugjc  Ant.  167. 176. 

f  Quadra,  bishop  of  Aqmla,  the  Spanish  ambassador^  in  the  beginning-  of 
1561,  informs  the  king,  that,  according  to  common  belief,  the  queen  "  lived 
with  Dudley:"  that  in  one  of  his  audiences  Elizabeth  spoke  to  him  respect- 
ing  this  report,  and,  in  proof  of  its  improbability,  showed  him  thentuatioa 
of  her  room  and  bed-chamlj^r,  la  dispocition  de  su  camera  y  alcoba.  But 
in  a  short  time  she  deprived  herself  of  this  plea.  Under  the  pretext  that 
Dudley's  apartment  in  a  lower  story  of  the  palace  was  unwholesome,  die 
removed  him  to  anotlier,  contiguous  to  her  own  chamber:  una  habitacion 
alta  junto  a  su  camera,  pretestendo  que  la  que  tenia  era  mal  sana.  The 
original  despatches  are  at  Simancas,  with  several  letters  from  an  English 
lady,  formerly  known  to  Philip,  (probably  the  marchioness  of  Wincaester,) 
describing  in  strong  colours  the  dissolute  manners  both  of  Elizabeth  and 
her  court.  I  may  here  add  that,  although  some  writers  have  refused  to  give 
any  credit  to  the  celebrated  letter  from  Mary,  in  Murdin,  558;  yet  almost 
every  statement  in  it  has  been  confirmed  by  other  documents. 

^  Osborn,  Memoirs,  33. 

§  Birch,  i.  39.  In  another  letter  he  says,  **  the  only  discontent  I  have*  is 
to  live  where  there  is  so  little  godliness  and  exercise  of  religion,  so  disso- 
lute manners  and  corrupt  conversation  generally,  which  I  find  to  be  worse 
than  when  I  knew  the  place  first."    1  August,  1582.    Bircb,  i.  25. 

I  Nugac  AnliquR,  166.    April  4, 1  ^95. 
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Elizabeth  firmly  believed,  and  zealously  up- 
held, the  principles  of  government,  established  ^^^  ^^' 
by  her  father,  the  exercise  of  absolute  authority  despotic, 
by  the  sovereign,  and  the  duty  of  passive  obedi- 
ence in  the  subject  The  doctrine,  with  which  the  lord  keeper 
Bacon  opened  her  first  parliament,  was  indefatigably  incul- 
cated by  all  his  successors  during  her  reigo,  that,  if  the  queen 
consulted  the  two  houses,  it  was  through  choice,  not  through 
necessity,  to  the  end  that  her  laws  might  be  more  satisfactory 
to  her  people,  not  that  they  might  derive  any  force  from 
their  assent  She  possessed  by  her  prerogative  whatever 
was  requisite  for  the  government  of  the  realm.  She  could, 
at  her  pleasure,  suspend  the  operation  of  existing  statutes,  or, 
issue  proclamations  which  shpuld  have  the  force  of  law.  In 
her  opinion  i\te  chief  use  of  parliaments  was  to  vote  money,, 
to  regulate  the  minutias  of  trade,  and  to  legislate  for  indivi- 
dual and  local  interests.  To  the  lower  house  she  granted, 
indeed,  freedom  of  debate;  but  it  was  to  be  a  decent  freedom^ 
the  liberty  of  saying  "aye  or  no;''  and  those  who  trans- 
gressed that  decency  were  liable,  as  we  have  repeatedly 
seen,  to  feel  the  weight  of  the  royal  displeasure.* 

A  foreigner,  who  had  been  ambassador  in  Eng- 
land, informs  us,  that  under  Elizabeth  the  ad-    Corruption 

•  •  1.    A«  r   •     a'  a   i.1.  of  courts 

mmistration  of  justice  was  more  corrupt  than  ofjustice. 
under  her  predecessors.!  We  have  not  the  means 
of  instituting  the  comparison.  But  we  know  that  in  her  first 
year  the  policy  of  Cecil  substituted  men  of  inferior  rank  in 
the  place  of  the  former  magistrates;  that  numerous  complaints 
were  heard  of  their  tyranny,  peculation,  and  rapacity;  and  that 
a  justice  of  the  peace  was  defined  in  parliament  to  be  "  an  ani- 
mal, who,  for  half  a  dozen  chickens,  would  dispense  with  a 
dozen  laws:"{  nor  shall  we  form  a  very  exalted  notion  of  the 
integrity  of  the  higher  courts,  if  we  recollect  that  the  judges 
were  removable  at  the  royal  pleasuite,  and  that  the  queen 
herself  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving,  and  permitted  her  fa- 
vourites and  ladies  to  receive,  bribes  as  the  prices  of  her  or 
their  interference  in  ihe  suits  of  private  individuals. 

Besides  the  judicial  tribunals,  which  remain  to 
the  present  day,  there  were  in  the  age  of  Eliza-    Arbitrary 
beth,  several  other  courts,  the  arbitrary  consti-    jJJ^"  * 
tation  of  which  was  incompatible  with  the  liber- 
ties of  the  subject;  the  court  of  high  commission,  for  the  cog- 

•  D'Ewes,  460.  469.  640.  644.  646.  651.  675. 

t  Du  Vair  a^ud  Carte,  iii.  702.  i  D'Rwcs,  661. 
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nizance  of  relipous  ofiences;  the  court  of  star-chamber,  iriucb 
inflicted  the  severest  punishments  for  diat  eomprefaensive  aad 
undefinable  transgression,  contempt  of  the  royal  aathoix^; 
and  the  courts  martial,  for  which  the  queen,  from  her  ha^ 
and  imperious  temper,  manifested  a  strong  predilection.  Wliit* 
eyer  could  be  supposed  to  have  the  remotest  tendency  to  se- 
dition, was  held  to  subject  the  offender  to  martial  law^  the 
murder  of  a  naval  or  military  officer,  the  importation  of  dis- 
loyal or  traitorous  books,  or  the  resort  to  one  place  of  sevenl 
persons  who  possessed  not  the  visible  means  of  subsistence. 
Thus  in  1595,  under  the  pretence  that  the  vagabonds  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  were  not  to  be  restrained  by  tha 
usual  punishments,  she  ordered  sir  Thomas  Wyllford  to  re- 
ceive from  the  magistrates  the  most  notorious  and  incorrigiUe 
of  these  ofienders,  and  <<  to  execute  them  upon  the  gallows, 
according  to  the  justice  of  martial  law."* 

Another,  and  intolerable  grievance  was  the  dis- 
imprison*      cretionary  power  assumed  by  the  queen,  of  grali* 

pleasure. "  fyi"g  ^^^  caprice  or  resentment  by  the  resrai&t 
or  imprisonment  of  those  who  had  given  her 
offence.  *  Such  persons  were  ordered  to  present  themsdvei 
daily  before  the  council  till  they  should  receive  furtho*  no- 
tice, or  to  confine  themselves  within  their  own  doors,  or 
were  given  in  custody  to  some  other  person,  or  were  thrown 
into  a  public  prison.  In  this  state  they  remained,  accordiw 
to  the  royal  pleasure,  for  weeks,  or  months,  or  years,  W 
they  could  obtain  their  liberty  by  their  submission,  or  through 
the  intercession  of  their  friends,  or  with  the  payment  of  a 
vuluable  composition. 

The  queen  was  not  sparing  of  the  blood  of  her 
Su?ruw  ^^^J^^  The  statutes  inflicting  death  for  leli- 
of  treason,  g^ous  opinion  have  been  already  noticed.  In  ad- 
dition, many  new  felonies  and  new  treasons  were 
created  during  her  reign;  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  judges 
gave  to  these  enactments  the  most  extensive  application.  In 
1S95  some  apprentices  in  London  conspired  to  release  their 
companions,  who  had  been  condemnea  by  the  star-chamber 
to  suffer  punishment  for  a  riot:  in  1597  a  number  of  peasants 
in  Oxfordshire  assembled  to  break  down  inelosures,  and  re* 
store  tillage:  each  of  these  offences,  as  it  opposed  the  execu- 
tion of  the  law,  was  pronounced  treason  by  the  judges:  and 
both  the  apprentices  in  London,  and  the  men  of  Oxfordshire, 
suffered  the  barbarous  death  of  traitors.! 

•  Ryiner,  xvi.  279.  280. 

t  Howell's  SUte  Triali*  14^1. 
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We  are  told  that  her  parsimony  was  a  blessing 
to  the  subject,  and  that  the  pecuniary  aids  voted    ^lldfofced 
to  her  by  parliament  were  few  and  inconsiderable,     logna. 
in  proportion  to  the  length  of  her  reign.     They 
amounted  to  twenty  subsidies,  thirty  tenths,  and  forty  fif- 
teenths.    I  know  not  how  we  are  to  arrive  at  the  exact  value 
of  these  grants:  but  they  certainly  exceed  the  average  of  the 
preceding  reigns;  and  to  them  must  be  added  the  fines  of  re- 
cusants, the  profits  of  monopolies,  and  the  monies  raised  by 
forced  loans:  of  which  it  is  observed  by  Naunton,  that  ^^  she 
left  more  debts  unpaid,  ^taken  upon  credit  of  her  privy  seals, 
t)ian  her  progenitors  did  take,  or  could  have  taken  up,  that 
were  a  hundred  years  before  her."* 

The  historians,  who  celebrate  the  golden  days  of  Eliza- 
beth, have  described,  with  a  glowing  pencil,  the  happiness  of 
the  people  under  her  sway.  To  them  might  be  opposed  the 
dismal  picture  of  national  misery,  drawn  by  the  catholic  wri- 
ters of  the  same  period.  But  both  have  taken  too  contracted 
a  view  of  the  subject  Religious  dissention  had  divided  the 
nation  into  opposite  parties,  of  almost  equal  numbers,  the  op- 
pressors and  the  oppressed.  Under  the  operation  of  the  p^ 
nal  statutes,  many  ancient  and  opulent  families  bad  been 
ground  to  the  dust:  new  families  had  sprung  up  in  their  place: 
and  these^asjthoy  shared  the  plunder,  naturally  eulogized  the 
system  to  which  they  owed  their  wealth  and  their  ascend- 
ency. But  their  prosperity  was  not  the  prosperity  of  the 
nation:  it  was  that  of  one  half  obtained  at  the  expense  of 
the  other. 

It  is  evident  that  neither  Elizabeth  nor  her  ministers  un- 
derstood the  benefits  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  The  pre- 
rogatives which  she  so  highly  prized,  have  long  since  wither- 
ed away:  the  bloody  code  which  she  enacted  against  the 
rights  of  conscience,  has  ceased  to  stain  the  pages  of  the  sta- 
tute-book :  and  the  result  has  proved,  that  the  abolition  of 
despotism  and  intolerance  adds  no  less  to  the  stability  of  the 
throne,  than  to  the  happiness  of  the  people. 

0 

^  ^  NauntoDi  p.  88. 
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NOTE  [P]. 

Whkthih  the  letters  produced  by  Murray  At  York  and  Westminster^ 
were  genuine  or  not,  is  a  question  which  has  g^ven  birth  to  a  voluminou» 
controversy.  If  the  reader  wish  to  see  it  treated  at  len^,  he  may  have 
recourse  to  Goodall,  Tytler,  Robertson,  Hume,  Stuart,  Whitaker,  and  Laing. 
1  shall  only  subjoin  a  few  remarks. 

1.  From  the  mere  perusal  of  the  letters,  the  reader  would  conclude  that 
Bothwell  and  Mary  were  the  only  conspirators.  If  she  were  an  accomplice, 
she  must  have  known  how  deeply  Maitland  and  Morton  were  concerned  m 
the  plot:  and  yet,  with  respect  to  them,  she  is  as  guarded  in  the  letters,  as 
if  they  had  been  written  by  themselves.  I  observe  the  same  in  all  the  con- 
fessions taken  before  the  conferences  at  York  and  Westminster.  Inhere 
Maitland  and  Morton  are  never  mentioned.  But  after  the  conferences,, 
Maitland  deserted  the  party:  the  confession  of  Paris  was  taken;  and  here 
for  the  first  time  we  meet  with  hints  of  the  guilt  of  Maitland.  All  this 
wears  the  appearance  of  fraud. 

2.  When  the  casket  was  exhibited  before  the  English  commissioners,  it 
contained,  besides  letters,  contracts  and  sonnets,  wliich  Morton  swore  had 
been  found  in  it  at  the  time  it  first  came  into  his  possession.  Yet  in  the 
preceding  December,  nothing  but  letters  were  produced  from  it,  either  in 
the  council  or  the  parliament.  How  came  the  contracts  and  sonnets  to  be 
then  suppressed,  if  they  existed  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Laing  pretends  that  the  objection  arises  from  ignorance.  English* 
men  are  not  aware  that  almost  all  kinds  of  writings  were  called  letters  in 
the  Scottish  dialect.  But,  admitting  this,  it  may  be  asked,  whether  any 
writings  but  epistolary  correspondence,  were  called  **prme  lettars.*'  They 
were  privy  letters,  on  which  the  act  of  council,  and  the  act  of  parliament, 
were  founded. 

3.  On  the  4th  of  December,  Murray  and  twenty-seven  privy  counsellors 
described  these  letters  as  written  and  sulmaibed  by  the  queen :  ten  days 
later  the  parliament  represented  them,  not  as  subscribed  at  all  by  lier,  (nor 
was  it  ever  afterwards  pretended)  but  as  "  written  halelie,"  (wholly)  witU 
her  own  hand.     This  alteration  furnishes  another  cause  to  suspect  fraud. 

I  shall  not  notice  the  answers  of  Hume  and  Robertson.     Mr.  Laing  sug- 
gests that  and  is  a  mistake  of  the  copyist  for  or,*  and  that  it  was  in  the 
original  *'  written  or  subscribed  with  her  own  liand:"  in  the  same  manner^ 
as  Muiray  and  his  associates,  in  their  declaration  make  oath,  that  they  are 
written  or  subscribed  by  her.     (Goodall,  ii.  92.) 

This  appears  to  me  the  best  answer  which  has  yet  been  given.  It  does 
not,  however,  entirely  do  away  the  difficulty.  Tlvat  some  correction  in  the 
act  of  council  was  thought  necessary,  preparatory  to  its  being  laid  before 
parliament,  appears  from  the  introduction  of  the  word  *^  halelie,"  and  the 
omission  of  the  word  **  subscribed;"  and  it  should  be  observed  that,  in  the 
passage  quoted  from  Murray,  the  letters  are  expressly  disting^iished  from 
the  contracts  and  sonnets.    No  such  distinction  is  to  be  found  in  the  act  of  'j\ 

council.  •! 

4.  There  is  a  strong  chronological  objection,  which  Mr.  Laing  labouiaia     ^ 
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▼un  to  remove.  The  two  first  letters  are  saicl  to  have  been  vritten  on  the 
23d  and  24th  of  January;  and  to  have  been  answ'ered  Irom  Edinbuf^  bj 
Bothwell  on  the  24th  and  25th.  The  last  answer  was  written  by  him  after 
dinner.  Now,  if  we  believe  Murray's  Diaty,  Bothwell  left  Ediiibui^^h  toro 
into  Liddesdale,  on  the  nig^ht  of  the  24th,  and  returned  onljr  oo  the  38m. 
Here  is  evidently  a  contradiction. 

To  solve  the  diflUculty,  Mr.  Laing  pretends  that  Bothwell  did  not  leave 
Edinburgh  till  the  evening  of  the  25th;  that  he  then  went  in  company  with 
Maitlandto  consult  Morton  at  Whittingham;  and  that  they  returned  to- 
gether on  the  28th.  To  conceal  their  conference,  it  was  thought  best  to 
say,  that  they  had  been  into  Liddesdale,  and  to  antedate  the  time  of  their 
departure,  on  account  of  the  greater  length  of  the  journey. 

But,  1.  if  diis  be  true,  what  credit  can  be  given  to  any  docoments  pzo- 
doced  by  such  witnesses^  The  men  who  coiud  falsify  the  Diary  to  screen 
Morton  and  Mattland,  might  equally  falsify  lettem  to  convict  Maiy.  2.  The 
whole  is  a  fiction.  The  earl  of  Bedford,  on  the  23d,  wrote  to  Elisabeth, 
that  the  meeting  at  Whittingham  had  already  taken  place.  Of  course  the 
25th  is  several  days  too  late. 

5.  Mary  is  represented  as  writing  two  of  the  letters,  one  on  a  very  triflii^ 
subject,  on  the  two  nights  that  she  remained  at  the  house  of  ffirk-o'-field. 
This  almost  exceeds  belief.  Bothwell  had  but  just  left  her;  he  was  gone 
no  further  than  his  lodg^ng^  in  Holyrood  house;  he  would  be  in  her  com- 
pany  in  the  morning;  and  yet  the  queen,  instead  of  retiring  to  rest,  sits  up 
to  write  to  him  letters  of  no  consequence,  and  sends  ar  servant  after  jnid* 
night  to  awaken  him  out  of  his  sleep,  and  deliver  them  into  his  hands! 

6.  If  Mary  wrote  the  letters  at  all,  it  would  be  in  the  French  langiuge. 
It  has  been  proved  beyond  contradiction,  that  the  French  letters  whtcdi  we 
have,  are  not  originals,  but  translations.  This  was  thought  a  most  victaci- 
ous  proof  of  the  forgery.  But  Mr.  Laing  has  victoriously  refuted  it,  by 
Showing  that  our  French  letters  are  not  copies  of  the  original  French  let- 
ters, but,  by  the  avowal  of  the  editor,  translations  made  by  him  from  a 
LAtin  translation.  The  letters  had  been  *'  traduites  entierement  en  Latio;** 
and  the  editor,  **  n'ayant  connoisance  de  la  langue  Escossoise,  aima  mieux 
ezprimertout  ce  qu'il  avoit  trouv^  en  Latin.''  Apud  Laing,  L  370.  There 
is  little  probability,  therefore,  that  the  original  French  letters  will  ever  be 
laid  before  the  public.  A  copy  of  one  only  has  been  discovered  and  pab* 
lished  by  Laing,  from  the  state-paper  office,  (ii.  102»)  It  is  one  of  the  least 
important.  No.  IV.  but  much  more  intelligible  than  any  of  the  transfaLtioni» 
and  of  a  nature  to  make  us  regret  the  loss  of  the  others. 

7.  For  my  own  part  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  letters  were  for  the  most 
part  written  by  Mary.    But,  in  this  hypothesis,  two  questions  will  arise,  to 
which  her  adversaries  will  not  be  able  to  give  satisfactory  answeij^     1.  To 
whom  were  they  written?  Those  in  the  casket  were  exliibited  without  any 
address.     For  aught  we  know,  they  might  be  written  to  different  persons. 
Two  of  them  appear  to  me  to  have  been  letters  sent  by  her  long  before  to 
Darnley.     2.  Were  they  originally  written,  as  they  afterwards  app«ued? 
It  was  easy  to  collect  several  of  the  queen's  letters,  to  omit  some  passagei^ 
alter  others,  insert  hints  here  and  there,  and  by  describing  them  as  written 
to  Bothwell,  and  on  particular  occasions,  to  g^ve  to  them  a  character  of 
criminality,  which  they  did  not  originally  possess.     This  appears  to  me  to 
have  been  the  meaning  of  the  queen's  lords  in  their  instructions,  Sept.  12, 
1568,  where  they  say,  that  "  in  the  writings  produced  in  parlisunent,  there 
was  no  plain  mention  made,  by  the  which  her  highness  might  be  conricted, 
albeit  it  were  her  own  hand  writ,  as  it  was  not;  and  also  the  same  was 
ealied  by  thetMelves  in  some  principal  and  substantioua  e/auset."    Goodall, 
ii.  361.    Laing,  i.  208. 

8.  We  have  before  seen,  tliat  a  copy  of  the  Scottish  translation  had  been 
^    furtively  eommuuicated  to  the  queen  before  the  conferences.    Hence  she 
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was  better  prepared  to  instinct  her  commisttoiiert.  Her  words  to  them 
are,  <*  In  case  they  allege  thej^  have  any  writings  of  mine,  which  may  infer 
presumption  against  me  in  this  case»  you  shall  desire  the  principals  (orin* 
nab)  to  be  produced,  and  that  I  myself  haye  inspection  thereof,  and  make 
answer  thereto.  For  ye  shall  affirm  in  my  name,  I  never  jwiit  any  thing 
concerning  that  matter  to  any  creature:  and,  if  any  such  writings  be,  they 
are  false  and  feigned,  forged  and  invented  by  themselves,  only  to  my  dis- 
honour apd  slander:  and  there  are  divers  in  Scotland,  both  men  and  women, 
that  can  counterfeit  my  hand-writing,  and  write  the  like  manner  of  writing 
which  I  use,  as  well  as  myself,  and  principally  such  as  are  in  company  with 
themselves.  And  I  doubt  not,  if  I  had  remained  in  my  own  realm,  but  I 
would  have  gotten  knowledge  of  the  inventors  and  writers  of  such  writing 
ere  now,  to  the  declaration  of  my  innoeence,  and  confusion  of  their  fiilse« 
hood."    Goodall,  ii.  342. 


NOTE  [Q]. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  both  the  earls  of  Westmoreland  and  North* 
umberland,  and  thexhief  of  their  followers,  were  catholics:  that  Morton 
had  informed  them  of  the  papal  process  against  Elizabeth,  and  of  the  sen- 
tence which  in  a  sh^t  time  would  be  published  against  her:  and  that  in 
their  proclamation  aA)urham,  and  in  their  applications  for  aid  to  foreign 
powers,  they  professed  to  have  in  view  the  restoration  of  the  catholic 
worship. 

This,  however,  was  only  a  secondary  object.  They  sought  in  the  fint 
place  the  liberation  of  the  Scottish  queen.  All  of  them  had  been  her  paN 
tisans  from  her  first  arrival  in  England;  they  had  lately  undertaken  to  in- 
tercept Murray  in  his  return  from  the  conferences,  and  tliey  were  impatient 
advocates  for  her  marriage  with  Norfolk.  It  was  the  decided  opinion  of 
Elizabeth,  of  her  ministers,  and  of  their  own  agents,  that  the  restoration  of 
religion  was  only  a  pretext  to  cover  their  real  design,  and  to  multiply  their 
adherents.     This  will  appear  from  the  following  quotations. 

•*  It  is  veiy  true  that  they  only  coloured  outwardly  their  rebellious  at» 
tempts  with  a  pretence  of  religion.  It  is  well  known  that  the  principal 
cause  of  that  rebellion  was  wrought  (you  will  not  say  by  the  queen  of 
Scots)  but  sure  you  are,  by  her  ministers  both  here  and  in  Scotland,  and  by 
some  of  the  principal  parties  of  the  nobility  in  Scotland  that  do  hate  Roman 
religion."  Digges,  3.  "  She  by  her  ministers  entered  into  such  an  intelli<* 
gence  with  certain  of  our  noblemen  in  tiie  north  part  of  our  realm,  as  they 
now  since  Michaelmas  burst  out  into  open  rebellion,  making  their  outward 
show  of  intent  to  change  the  state  of  religion  contrary  to  the  laws  of  our 
realm:  but  in  very  deed,  as  manifesUy  it  is  to  us  more  known  and  truly 
discovered,  their  meaning  was  to  set  her  up,  not  only  in  her  own  country, 
but  in  this  our  realm."  Ibid.  15.  The  queen  writes  to  Sussex:  'M'hese 
rebels  do  make  religion  to  be  the  show  of  their  enterprise,  where  in  very 
deed,  as  yourself  well  knoweth,  their  intention  is  grounded  upon  another 
device."  Haynes,  556.  She  desires  Shrewsbury  '*to  look  to  the  person 
of  her,  whom  the  world  beholdeth  to  be  the  principal  hidden  cause  of  these 
troubles."  Haynes,  563.  *<  The  rebels  make  religion  the  colour  of  their 
rebellion."  Sadler,  ii.  43.  55.  *<  Their  meaning  was  to  hav'e  kept  the 
Scots  queen  in  England  after  her  deliverance,  if  they  had  been  able,  and 
if  not,  then  to  have  gone  into  Flanders  or  Scotland."    Murdin,  64.  Hamc« 
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lyn^  Northumberiand's  agent,  says  in  hia  confession,  ^'tlnt  the  aeXSng  wp 
the  mass  was  meant  to  proroke  the  people,  bat  the  prindpal  intent  was  ts 
put  the  quene  of  Scots  to  liberty,  and,  as  he  thmketfa,  to  make  her  ^ene 
of  Kn^land."  Haynes,  596.  Bishop  wrote  to  Mary  to  stay  the  rebeffion. 
because  *'  he  was  resolved  in  his  own  opinion  that  the  cause  of  the  rebel- 
lioii  was  for  the  cause  of  the  said  Scots  queen."    Murdin,  216. 


NOTE  [R]. 

During  these  conferences  Morton  received  a  letter  from  Fmlcrick  kiag 
of  Denmark,  directed  to  Lennox  the  Scottish  regent.  A  captain  CJark, 
who  had  formerly  received  a  commission  to  levy  soldiera  for  the  Dane  ia 
Scotland,  had  been  persuaded  to  aid,  with  the  troops  ^nder  his  oidersp  the 
associated  lords,  when  they  met  Mary  and  Both  well  on  Carbeny  hiU.  Both- 
well,  who  had  fled  to  Denmark,  remembered  the  injury,  and  revez^gcd 
himself  by  some  accusation,  which  he  brought  against  Clark,  perhaps  oa 
this  veiy  ground,  that  he  had  employed  Danish  soldiers  against  the  Scottidi 
queen.  Both  Elizabeth  and  Lennox  wrote  earnestly  to  Frederick  in  favoor 
of  the  accused,  and  demanded  that  Both  well  should  be  sent  to  £ngIaiidor 
Scotland,  that  he  might  be  punished  for  the  murder  of  Darnley.  (See  the 
letters  in  Laing,  ii.  SSL  1569,  1570.)  It  was  the  answer  of  the  king 
(January  20,  1571),  sent  by  Thomas  Buchanan,  which  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Morton.  His  anxiety  to  know  the  contents  induced  him  to  open  it:  and 
he  kept  it  by  him  nearly  a  month  before  he  forwarded  it  to  the  regent.  His 
excuse  for  opening  it  was,  that  '*  he  judged  some  things  might  be  specified 
in  it,  which  it  might  be  expedient  to  be  remembered  upon  there"  (in  Lon- 
don) :  and  for  not  sending  it,  his  apprehensions  that  it  might  be  intercepted* 
"  for  that  he  had  no  will  the  contents  of  the  same  should  be  known,  fearing 
that  some  words  and  matters  mentioned  in  the.  same  being  dispeised  ss 
news,  should  rather  have  injured  than  furthered  the  cause.'*  Elizabeth 
requested  to  see  the  letter:  but  he,  pretending  that  he  had  sent  the  origi- 
nal away,  gave  her  a  copy,  in  which  he  omitted  what  he  **  thought  not  n^et 
to  be  shown."    (March  24,  1571.  Goodall,  ii.  382.) 

It  is  probable,  that  in  this  letter  tliere  was  some  account  of  Bothw^'s 
defence  of  himself,  implicating  Morton,  and  perhaps  vindicating  Maxyi  for 
it*was  calculated  "  to  hinder,  not  further  the  cause.**  The  letter  was  never 
seen  afterwards:  but  it  appears  that  the  king  refused  to  deliver  up  BothweU» 
unless  the  English  queen  and  the  estates  would  bind  themselves  by  solemn 
writing^  which  should  be  sent  to  Denmark  against  the  24th  of  August,  that 
Both  well  should  have  a  fair  trial.  Lennox  (May  25)  asked  the  advice  of 
Elizabeth  on  this  subject.  With  her  answer  we  are  not  acquainted.  Tyt- 
ler,  ii.  198—204. 

I  will  here  add,  on  the  subject  of  Bothwell,  a  clause  in  the  act  of  for- 
feiture against  him,  which  was  purposely  omitted  in  the  copy  sent  to  EHzsp 
beth.  *'  In  dicto  mense  Aprilis  dilectos  consiliarios  nostros  Georgium  co- 
mitem  de  Huntlie  cancellarium  nostrum,  Wilelmum  Maitland  de  Lething- 
toun  Juniorem  secretaiium,  secreti  consilii  ac  sessionis  dominos,  quum  aOo- 
quium  eorum  amenter  desideraret,  quum  nihil  minus  suspicaren^  captives 
apprehendit,  ac  in  dicto  castro  de  Dunbar  incarceravit  eos  ad  spacium  decern 
dierum  aut  eocirca,  detinendo  eos,  asscntire  cogendo,  saltern  dicere  quod 
assentiebant,  ad  promovendum  omnia  sua  proditoria  et  nepbaria  facinors. 
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pfceipiie  matrimoaium  pretenwin  inter  earn  etdictalii  diarnatinMin  ma- 
trem  nosiram.  Inde  manifeatisniiie  crimen  lese  majestatia*  incurrendo, 
authoritatemque  regiam  in  se  acceptando,  dictis  coHnhariia  nostris  miaime 
vocatisy  aut  pro  ullo  crim'me  aiTcatati8»  nullamadhoc  coromiasionemhaben- 
do."  Act.  Pari.  iii.  p.  8.  Hence  it  appears  that  Huntley  and  Maitland 
were  not  dismissed  the  next  morning,  as  1  have  asserted  from  Melville,  but 
remained  at  Ounbar,  probably  in  concert  with  Bothwell. 


NOTE  [S]. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  expected  that  I  should  mention  the  extraordinary 
case  of  Storey,  doctor  of  civil  law,  and  once  an  eminent  speaker  in  parlia- 
ment. He  had  gone  abroad  in  Edward's  reign,  and  returning  in  that  of 
Mary,  had  been  made  assessor  to  Bonner  during  the  persecution.  In  tlie 
house  of  commons  he  openly  professed  his  disapprobation  of  the  lenity 
shown  to  the  higher,  and  the  severity  practised  towards  the  lower,  classes. 
**  If,"  he  said, "  you  wish  to  destroy  the  tree,  you  should  go  to  the  root, 
instead  of  lopping  oif  tlie  branches.  **  This  expres^on  was  afterwards  con- 
strued as  an  allusion  to  Elizabeth;  and  Storey  was  confined  for  some  years 
in  the  Tower.  He  escaped,  obtained  leave  to  go  abroad,  and  settled  in 
Flanders.  Here  poverly  compelled  the  old  man  (he  was  iii  his  sixty- 
seventh  year)  to  accept  a  place  in  the  customs:  and  during  the  non-inter- 
course between  the  two  counti'ies,  under  tlie  administration  of  Alva,  he 
had  been  instrumental  in  the  seizure  of  some  goods,  belonging  to  English 
merchants.  They,  however,  had  their  revenge.  He  was  decoyed  on  board 
a  vessel,  brought  to  London,  and  lodged  in  the  Tower.  After  several  ex- 
aminations he  was  placed  at  the  bar,  ignorant  of  the  specific  charge  against 
liim  (May  26,  1571).  The  indictment  accused  him  of  treason,  for  having 
written  letters  to  excite  the  late  rebellion  in  the  north.  If  we  may  believe 
Iris  protestations  at  Tyburn,  and  his  last  letter  to  his  wife,  the  charge  was 
groundless:  but  he  refused  to  plead  at  all.  The  queen,  he  said,  had  dis- 
charged him  from  his  allegiance,  and  he  was  become  the  subject  of  anotlier 
prince.  When  he  was  told  that  he  was  bom  in  England,  he  replied,  that 
every  man  is  born  free  to  leave  a  country,  if  he  does  not  approve  of  its  in- 
stitutions. He  had  done  so,  and  had  sworn  allegiance  to  Philip.  Flanders 
was  now  his  country :  they  had  brought  him  thence  by  force,  and  were 
bound  in  justice  to  carry  him  back.  His  denial  of  allegiance  was  taken  as 
a  sufficient  proof  against  him:  and  he  received  the  judgment,  and  suffered 
the  punishment,  of  a  traitor  (June  1).  To  me  there  appears  more  of  re- 
venge than  of  justice  in  his  fate.  Compare  Camden,  243,  the  government 
account  in  HoweiPs  State  Trials,  1087—1096,  Strype,  ii.  82,  and  Bridge- 
water,  43. 


NOTE  [T.] 

I  had  originally  inserted  in  the  text  a  narrative  of  ihis  bloody  transaction, 
but  as  it  h»iiot  immediately  connected  with  the  history  of  Ktigland,  I  have 
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■ince  preferred  to  give  it  a  place  among  the  ticytes.  The  reiider  viB 
lerve  Uiat  I  have  not  adopted  the  usual  hypothestSy  that  the  miwcre 
the  result  of  a  premeditated  plot,  concealed,  with  infinite  cunniag,  firthc 
space  of  several  months:  but  he  may  be  assured,  that  my  opinion  was  not 
formed  till  after  a  diligent  perusal  and  comparison  of  the  moat  atfthcotic 
documents  on  the  subject 

From  tlie  fall  of  the  prince  of  Cond^,  the  admiral  Coligni  had  been  tiie 
acknowledged  leader  of  the  French  huguenots.    He  maintained  accredited 
agents  in  most  of  the  foreign  courts,  that  had  abandoned  the  ancient  £ud^ 
and  he  ruled  among  his  partisans  at  home  with  the  authority  of  a  aovereiga 
prince.  Monthly  contributions  for  the  support  of"  the  cause''  were  pooxed 
into  his  treasury:  officers,  whose  duty  it  was  to  execute  bis  order%  wcfe 
stationed  in  every  province,  and  thousands  of  soldiers  were  always  ready 
to  hasten  into  the  field  at  his  call.*     So  powerful  a  nobleman,  who  hsd 
twice  led  his  army  against  that  of  the  crown,  was  naturally  an  object  of 
jealousy  to  the  administration:  but  he  had  of  late  obtained  a  consideiabk 
ascendency  over  the  mind  of  the  younj^  long,  by  hinting  suapicioaa  dtikc 
designs  of  the  queen  mother,  by  exhorting  Cmvles  to  take  a  more  dtt' "  ' 
part  in  the  government  of  the  Idngdom,  and  by  propomng  to  him  the 
quest  of  the  Netherlands,  during  the  contest  between  the  kin^  of 
and  the  insurgents.  (May.)    This  project  gratified  the  ambition  of 'the 
younfi[  monarch:  he  allowed  the  admiral  to  furnish  count  Lewis  of  NaMw 
irith  five  thousand  Gascons  to  invade  the  county  of  Hatnaultrf-  was  per- 
petually in  his  company  when  he  was  at  court;  and  if  he  were  abaent, 
maintained  an  active  correspondence  with  him  by  letter*    The  queea 
mother  began  to  tremble  for  her  own  power:  she  resolved,  with  the  doke 
of  Anjou,  to  dissuade  her  son  from  taking  any  part  in  the  war  in  Flanders 
and  undertook  to  detach  Ifim  from  all  connexion  with  the  leader  of  the 
huguenots. 

Since  the  assasmnation  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  Coligni  had  ventured  bat 
once  to  enter  the  city  of  Paris.  He  was  at  last  drawn  to  that  capital,  fay 
the  invitation  of  Charles,  who  wished  him  to  be  present  at  the  marriage  of 
his  sister  Margaret  with  the  king  of  Navarre,  by  the  solicitation  <^  Blisa- 
betii,  who  requested  him  to  aid  and  instruct  her  ambassador;  and  chie^, 
perhaps^  by  his  own  anxiety  to  promote  his  favourite  project  of  a  war 
against  the  duke  of  Alva.  The  ardour,  with  which  it  had  been  origimJIy 
received  by  the  lung,  had  been  lately  cooled  by  the  defeat  of  Janlis^  one  of 
the  commanders  of  the  insurgents;,  and  by  Uie  warm  remonstrances  of 
Catharine.  The  admiral  repeated  his  fiirmer  arguments;  offered  the  kiag 
an  army  often  thousand  huguenots;  declared,  that  if  he  refused  to  aid  the 
protestants  in  Flanders,  those  in  France  would  again  be  compelled  to  take 
up  arms  for  their  own  safety:^  and  exhorted  lum  to  throw  on  the  tutelage 


*  **  Par  les  quels  (his  papers)  il  a  apparu  au  roi,  que  ledit  amiial  avoh 
etabli  en  seize  provinces  de  son  royaume,  des  gouverneurs,  des  che&  de 
guerre,  avec  certain  nombre  de  oonseiUers,  qui  avoient  charge  de  tenir  le 
peuple  arm^,  le  mettre  ensemble  et  en  arises  aux  premiers  mandemensde 
sa  part,  auxquelles  etoit  donn^  pouvoir  de  lever  annuellment  sur  les  sujets 
de  sa  majeat^  notable  somme  de  deniers."    Bellievre,  apud  Caveimc 

t  Di?gc«.  204. 

#  This,  though  asserted  by  several  French  writers^  appeared  to  me  too 
insolent  to  deserve  credit.     1  find  it,  however,  confirmed  by  one  of  Wal- 
Bingham's  despatches.  **  The  gentlemen  of  the  religion  here  have  made  de- 
monstration to  the  king,  that  the  enterprise  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  lack- 
ing good  success,  it  shall  not  lie  in  his  power  to  maintain  his  edict.    l*hey, 
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of  $n  am1>itioa3  mother,  who  kept  the  «byereign  in  the  back  ground,  that 
she  might  bring  forward  a  faToorite  son,  and  perpetuate  her  own  authority. 
These  insinuations  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  Charles:  his 
words  and  behayiour  warned  Catharine  and  the  duke  of  their  danger;  and 
it  was  determined  to  remove  the  admiral,  their  most  formidable  enemy,  by 
assassination.  As  he  returned  through  the  city  from  the  council,  (Aug. 
22,}  an  arquebuss  was  dischai^d  at  him  from  an  upper  window.  One 
ball  shattered  his  hand,  a  second  lodged^  in  the  shoulder.  The  wounds 
were  not  dangerous:  but  his  partisans  hastened  in  crowds  to  his  house,  and 
offered  to  spend  their  lives  in  his  quarrel. 

At  the  first  news  Charles  burst  into  lamentations,  which  was  succeeded 
by  threato  of  vengeance.  He  proceeded  to  visit  the  admiral;  and  Catharine 
thought  it  prudent  to  accompany  him  with  her  two  sons,  and  the  chief  offi- 
cers of  the  court.  Tliey  found  the  wounded  man  in  bed:  he  requested  to 
speak  with  the  kii^  in  private,  and  Charles  commanded  his  mother  and 
brothers  to  remain  at  a  distance.  The  queen  afterwards  acknowledged 
that  these  were  tlie  most  painful  moments  that  she  ever  experienced.  Her 
consciousness  of  guilt,  the  interest  with  which  her  son  listened  to  the  ad* 
miral,  the  crowds  of  armed  men  in  constant  motion  through  the  house,  their 
looks,  and  whispers,  and  gestures,  all  conspired  to  fiU  her  with  terror. 
Unable  to  remain  any  longer  in  such  a  situation,  she  interrupted  the  confe- 
rence, by  pretending  that  silence  and  repose  were  necessary  for  the  reco- 
very of  the  admiral.  During  her  return  in  the  same  carriage  with  tlie  king, 
she  employed  every  artifice  to  draw  from  him  the  particulars  of  the  conver- 
'sation.  He  <^sclosed  sufficient  to  add  to  her  alarm. 
.  After  a  restless  night,  Catharine  spent  the  morning  in  anxious  delibera- 
tion with  the  duke  and  her  confidants:  in  the  afternoon  they  communicated 
their  determination  to  Charles.  They  reminded  him  of  the  two  rebellions 
of  the  huguenots,  and  of  the  formidable  power  of  the  admiral:  they  observ- 
ed that  the  man,  who  could  offer  a  force  of  ten  thousand  armed  men  against 
the  king  of  Spain,  might  at  his  pleasure  employ  the  same  number  against 
the  king  of  France;  they  informed  him  that  the  chiefs  of  the  party  were  at 
that  moment  plotting  the  destruction  of  their  adversaries;  and,  if  he  were  to 
wait  till  the  next  mominp;';  his  mother,  brothers,  and  most  faithful  officers, 
perhaps  he  himself^  would  be  sacrificed  to  their  vengeance:  they  implored 
his  permission  to  anticipate  the  cruelty  of  their  enemies,  and  to  wreak  on 
Coligni  and  his  friends,  that  destruction  which  they  had  prepared  for  others. 
The  young  king  was  subdued  by  the  ascendency  and  entreaties  of  his  mo- 
ther: he  struggled  for  some  hours  in  favour  of  the  admiral;  and,  at  ten  in 
the  evening,  retired  in  considerable  agitation,  exclaiming  as  he  left  the 
room,  that  he  hoped  no  one  would  be  left  alive  to  reproach  him  afterwards 
with  so  foul  a  deed.  Four  hours  liad  elapsed  before  the  plan  was  arranged, 
and  the  necessary  orders  had  been  g^ven:  it  wanted  two  more  to  the  ap- 
pointed time.  To  sleep  in  such  circumstances  was  impossible:  and  the 
king,  his  motlier  and  brothers,  repaired  to  an  open  balcony,  where  they 
stood  gazing  at  the  stars,  and  waiting  the  result.  A  little  before  the  time, 
the  silence  of  the  night  was  broken  by  the  report  of  a  pistol.  They  shud- 
dered with  horror:  tlteir  resolution  forsook  them:  and  a  messenger  was 
despatched  with  contrary  orders.  But  the  bell  of  St.  Germain  TAuxerrois 
tolled:  the  dtike  of  Guise  with  three  hundred  men  burst  into  the  admiral's 
house;  and  the  dead  body  of  that  unfortuiuite  chieflain  was  thrown  from  a 


therefore,  desire  him  to  weigh,  whether  it  ivere  better  io  have  foreign  war 
with  advantage^  or  inward  war  io  the  ruin  of  himself  and  his  estate."  Uiggts, 
226. 

Vol.  VIII.  39 
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window  into  tlie  court:*  the  tocsin  immedjately  ran;  from  the  puCameiit 
house:  the  duke  of  Nev.ers  and  the  marshal  de  Tayannes^  at  the  head  of  a 
troop  of  ^ardsy  rode  through  the  streets  crying  ''treason:*'  companies  of 
armed  citizens,  under  their  respective  leaders,  hastened  to  the  vorit  of 
blood:  and  the  populace,  whose  passions  were  excited  by  the  example  of 
their  superiors,  and  the  circulation  of  the  most  alanning  repotts^  imitated 
and  surpassed  the  cruelty  of  the  original  assasnns* 

Of  the  objects  of  their  fury  those  who  slept  in  the  fkoxbom^  St.  CSefw 
main,  had  sufficient  time  to  escape:  others,  in  different  parts  of  the  cily 
found  an  asylum  with  their  friends  and  relatives:  but  mimbers  nfhnth  sexes 
of  erery  rank,  not  only  those  proscribed  by  the  court,  but  many  in  the 
lowest  situations  in  life,  and  in  several  instances  catholics  as  well  as  pnAc^- 
ants,  were  immolated  to  the  undistinffuishing  vengeance  of  the  mob.  R 
was  not  till  the  afternoon,  that  Charles  by  sound  (jf  trumpet  ordered  every 
man  to  return  to  liis  home,  and  to  abstain  from  deeds  <h  violence^  under 
the  penalty  of  death.f  The  massacre  had  been  infinitely  more  extenave 
than  had  been  foreseen:  even  its  original  projectors  stood  aghast  at  the 
multitude  of  the  slain. 

The  same  day  despatches  were  forwarded  to  the  ffovemors  of  die  provin- 
ces, ordering  them  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  such  horron,  and  to  fiffbid  aU 
persons,  under  the  peril  of  capital  punishment,  to  take  up  arms  and  insult 
others.^  Subsequent  events,  however,  gave  rise  to  a  su^icion  that  these 
orders  were  but  a  feint.  The  bloody  scenes  at  Paris  were  repeated  at  Or> 
leans,  Lyons,  Rouen,  Toulouse,  and  Bourdeaux:  and  the  sufferers  believed 
that  as  they  were  not  protected,  they  were  persecuted  by  the  commands  of 
the  court.  But  the  memory  of  Chailes  needs  not  to  be  loaded  with  ad£- 
tional  infamy.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  other  massacres  had  his  saBO- 
tion  or  permission:  and  when  we  consider  that  they  happened  at  very  di^ 
fcrent  periods,§  and  were  confined  to  places  in  which  the  blood  of  cathoiaca 


*  These  paKiculars  are  taken  fh>m  the  narrative  of  the  duke  of  Anjoo, 
with  a  few  additional  circumstances  from  the  Memoirs  of  queen  Maifcaxct, 
and  those  of  Tavannes.  All  three  were  in  the  Louvre  at  the  time,  and  two 
of  them  were  among  the  devisers  of  the  massacre,  lliose  who  believe  tbst 
this  bloody  event  had  been  planned  six  months  befoiae  (an  hypothens  un« 
supported  by  contemporary  authority,  and  almost  irreconcilable  with  the 
intermediate  events),  will  say  that  the  duke  had  an  interest  in  diminislung 
the  odium  of  the  transaction.  But  a  perusal  of  the  document  will  show,  that  il 
has  all  the  appearance  of  truth,  that  it  is  the  work,  not  of  one  who  seeks  to 
excuse,  but  who  fairly  accuses  himself.  It  was  written  by  Miroo,  his  phy- 
sician, to  whom  the  cf  uke,  during  a  restless  night,  when  his  conscience  was 
harassed  by  the  recollection  of  the  massacre^  unbosomed  himself.  See  Ca- 
veirac,  xvi.-^xxL  I  nuty  add,  that  Bfathieu  asserts  the  same,  concludii^ 
with  these  words:  ^3*u  eerit  plus  au  long,  et  jo  erois  plus  veritablement 
que  nul  autre  ce  qui  s'est  paas^  en  cette  ioum^e,  parceque  je  I'ai  apprisde 
ceux  m^mes  qui  fiirent  au  censeil,  ct  i  rexecution."  Hist  de  Charlea  IX. 
Tom.  i.  p.  347.  fol.  Paris,  1631. 

t ''  A  diverses  fois  le  Boi  itera  vers  le  soir  les  premieres  defences  k  tout 
homme  sous  peine  de  vie,  &c.'*    La  Popeliniere,  ii.  67. 

t  See  those  to  Chabot  and  Mqntpezat  in  Memoires  de  I'etat  sous  Charles 
IX.  Tom.  iii.  p.  214,  215. 12nM>.  Meidlebourg,  1578:  and  that  to  Joyeose  in 
Cavetrac,  dissertation  sur  la  S.  Barthehni,  xxxis. 

§  The  dates  are  as  follow:  Paris,  Aug.  24.  Meaux,  115.  La  Charity  36. 
Orieans,  27.  Saumur  and  Angers,  29.  Lyens,  30.  l*royes,  Sept.  2.  Bourgei^ 
II.  Bouen,  17.  Bonans,  20.  Toulouse,  23.  Bourdeaux,  Oct  3. 


bad  been  waatonfff  ^Hltdiimig  tho  pNcediag  iBniffeetiom^^  we  ihall  at- 
tribute them  rather  to  sodden  ebuliitionaof  populat  rengeance  than  to  «iqr 
prerioualy  concerted  and  eeneral  plan.  Of  the  number  of  the  victima  ia 
bU  these  towns  it  is  iropossible  to  speak  with  certainty.  Among  the  hugue- 
not  writers*  Perefix  reckons  100»000,  SuUy  70,000,  Thuanna  30,000,  Ia 
Fopelini^re  20^000,  the  reformed  mar^rologist  15,000,  mnd  Maason  10,000. 
fiut  the  martyrologist  adopted  e  nieaBUie»  which  may  enable  us  to  form  a 
probabk  conjecture.  He  procured  from  the  ministers  i»  the  dUTerent 
towns,  where  massacres  had  taken  phu^e^  lists  of  the  namea  of  the  persons, 
who  had  sofTered,  or  were  supposed  to  have  suffered.  He  publidied  the 
result  in  1583|  and  the  reader  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  in  all  France  he 
covld  discover  the  names  of  no  more  than  786  personsr  Perhaps,  if  we 
double  that  number»  we  diall  not  be  far  from  the  real  amountf 


NOTE  [U], 

ITie  following  were  the  kinds  of  torture  chiefly  employed  in  the  Tower. 

1.  The  rack  was  a  huge  open  frame  of  oak,  raised  three  feet  from  the 
ground.  The  prisoner  was  laid  under  it,  on  his  back,  on  the  floor:  his 
wrists  end  ankles  were  attached  by  cords  to  two  rollers  at  the  ends  of  the 
frame:  these  were  moved  by  levers  in  opponte  directions,  till  the  body 
rose  to  a  level  with  the  frame.  Questions  were  then  put;  and,  if  the  an- 
swers did  not  prove  satisfactory,  the  sufferer  was  stretcned  more  and  more 
till  the  bones  started  from  their  sockets. 

2.  Hie  scavenger's  daughter  was  a  broad  hoop  of  iron,  so  called,  con- 
sisting of  two  parta^  frstened  to  each  other  by  a  hinge.  The  prisoner  was 
made  to  kneel  on  the  pavement,  and  to  contract  himself  into  as  small  a 
compass  as  he  could.  Then  the  executioner,  kneeling  on  his  shoulders, 
and  having  introduced  the  lioop  under  his  legs,  compressed  the  victim 
close  together,  till  he  was  able  to  fasten  the  extremities  over  the  small  of 
the  back.  The  time  allotted  to  this  kind  of  torture  was  an  hour  and  a  half, 
during  which  time  it  commonly  happened  that  from  excess  of  compression 
the  blood  started  from  the  nostrils;  sometimes,  it  was  believed,  from  the 
extremities  of  the  hands  and  feet.     See  Bartoli,  250. 

3.  Iron  gauntlets,  which  could  be  contracted  by  the  aid  of  a  screw. 
They  served  to  compress  the  wrists,  and  to  suspend  the  prisoner  in  the  air, 
ftvmtwo  distant  points  of  a  beam.  He  was  placed  on  tliree  pieces  of  wood, 
piled  one  on  the  other,  which,  when  his  hands  had  been  made  fast,  were 
successively  withdrawn  from  under  his  feet.  *'  I  felt,''  says  F.  Gerard,  one 
of  the  suflTerers,  *'  the  chief  pain  in  my  breast,  belly,  arms,  and  hands,  f 
thought  that  all  the  blood  in  my  body  had  run  into  my  arms,  and  began  to 
burst  out  of  my  finger  ends.  This  was  a  mistake:  but  the  arms  swelled, 
till  the  gauntlets  were  buried  within  the  flesh.  After  being  thus  suspend- 
ed an  hour,  I  ftunted:  and  when  I  came  to  myself,  1  found  tlie  execution- 


*  Nismes  was  an  exception.  Though  the  catholics  of  that  city  liad  been 
twice  massacred  in  cold  blood,  as  lately  as  the  ^cars  1567  and  1569,  they 
remained  quiet  on  this  occatton.  Menard,  Histoii'c  do  Nismes,  v.  9.  50.  4to. 
Paris,  1750. 
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ets  supporUrii;  me  in  their  arms:  they  fepiaced  the  piece*  of  wood  voder 
my  feet;  but  as  soon  as  1  was  recovered,  reoKnred  them  again.  Thos  1 
eontinued  bang^g  for  the  space  of  five  hours,  during  which  1  fainted  c%^ 
or  nine  times.''    Apud  Bartoli,  418. 

4.  A  fourth  kind  of  torture  was  a  cell  called  **  little  ease."  It  was  oTao 
small  dimensions,  and  so  constructed,  tiiat  the  prisoner  could  neither  ataad, 
walk,  sit,  or  lie  in  it  at  full  length.  He  was  compelled  to  draw  himself  up 
in  a  sqiHtting  posture,  and  so  remained  during  several  days. 

I  will  add  a  few  lines  from  Rishton's  Diary,  that  the  reader  may  fran 
some  notion  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Tower. 

Dec  5,  1580.    Several  catholics  were  brought  from  different  prisonsir 

Dec.  10.  Thomas  Cottam  and  Luke  Kirbye,  priests  (two  of  the  iniai. 
ber),  suffered  compression  in  the  scavenger's  daughter  for  more  than  as 
hour.    Cottam  bled  profusely  from  the  nose. 

Dec  15.  Ralph  Sherwine  and  Robert  Johnson,  priests,  were  severely 
tortured  on  the  rack. 

Dec  16.  Ralph  Sherwine  was  tortured  a  second  time  on  the  rack. 

Dec.  3 1.  John  Hart,  after  being  chained  five  days  to  the  floor,  was  ledU» 
the  rack.     Also  Henty  Orton,  a  lay  gentleman. 

1581,  Jan.  3.  Christopher  Thompson,  an  aged  priest,  was  brought  to  the 
Tower,  and  racked  the  same  day. 

Jan.  14.  Nicholas  Roscaroc,  a  lay  gentleman,  was  racked. 

Thus  he  continues  till  June  21,  1585,  when  he  was  dtscluirged.  See  his 
Diarium,  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  Sanders. 


NOTE  [V.] 

Campian  and  Persons  tiad  obtained  from  Gregory  XUl.  a  declaration  that 
that  part  of  the  bull  of  Pius  V.,  which  forbade  any  person  to  pay  obedience 
to  Elizabeth,  should  not  bind  the  English  catliolics  in  existing  circum- 
stances, or  till  tlie  sentence  could  be  put  in  execution.    (Camden,  348. 
Philopater,  169.)     From  this  it  was  inferred,  with  some  appearance  of 
reason,  tliat  both  missioiuiries  admitted  the  deposing  power;  and  that*  in 
an  attempt  to  enforce  the  bull,  they  would  joia  the  enemies  of  tlie  queen.. 
It  is,  however,  fair  to  hear  what  they  and  their  friends  said  iu  their  behalf; 
that  they  disapproved  of  the  bull)  snd  would  liave  procured  its  revocation, 
if  it  had  been  possible;  but,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  court  of  Rome, 
no  censure  could  be  revoked,  except  at  the  petition  of  the  party  censured. 
They  endeavoured,  therefore,  to  do  the  only  thing  in  their  power;  they 
procured  it  to  be  mitigated  in  the  manner  mentioned  above;  and  they, 
trusted  that  in  this,  tliey  had  done  an  acceptable  service  to  the  queen.  For 
hitherto  she  professed  to  doubt  the  loyalty  of  her  catholic  subjects,  on  ac- 
count of  the  bull;  now  she  could  have  no  fei*  on  that  head,  except  in  case 
of  an  actual  attempt  to  e^iforce  it;  a  case  wliich  in  all  prabability  would 
never  airivc    The  bull  of  Clement  VII.  against  Henry  YIII.  had  died  away 
unnoticed,  tliat  of  Pius  against  Elizabetli  would  do  the  same,  if  the  English 
council  would  only  permit  it     State  Trials,  1057.    Allen,  -Defence,  c  iv. 
This  declatation,  which  was  not  known  till  after  the  death  of  Campian, 
gave  birth  to  the  six  queries  put  to  the  missionaries^  respecting  tl^eir  opin* 
ions  on  the  deposing  power,  and  their  future  behaviour  in  the  event  of  an 
attempt  to  execute  the  bull.     There  is  some  reason  to  suspect  K\i9X  the  an- 
swers were  not  correctly  given  in  the  report  published  by  authority:  but 


NOTES.  3  H 

ifiere  can  b«  no  doubt  that  most  of  them  were  evasive  and  unsatisfactory. 
The  following  is  the  account  which  Camptan  gives  of  his  own  answer  to 
questions  of  the  same  Import. 

**  The  self-same  articles  (as  had  been  put  to  him  by  the  queen)  were 
requti«d  of  me  by  the  commissioners,  but  I  was  much  more  ur^d  to  the 
point  of  supremacy,  and  to  further  supposals,  than  I  could  thmk  of.  I 
said,  indeed,  they  were  bloody  questions,  and  very  pharisaical,  undermining 
of  my  life;  whereunto  I  answeredas  Christ  did  to  the  dilemma;  Givetento 
Caesar  that  is  due  to  Cxsar,  and  to  God  that  to  God  belongeth !  I  acknow- 
ledged her  highness  as  my  governess  and  sovereign.  I  acknowledged  her 
majesty  both  ae  facto  et  dejure  to  be  queen*  1  confessed  an  obedience  due 
to  the  crown,  as  to  my  temporal  head  and  primate.  This  I  said  then,  this 
I  say  now*  If,  then,  I  fySltd  in  ought,  I  am  now  ready  to  supply  it.  What 
would  you  more?  I  wiUingly  pay  to  her  majesty  what  is  het^s;  yet  1  must 
pay  to  God  what  is  his.  Then,  as  for  excommunicating  her  majesty,  it 
was  exacted  of  me,  admitting  that  excommunication  were  of  effect,  and 
that  the  pope  had  sufficient  authority  so  to  do,  whether  then  1  thought  my- 
self dischaiged  of  my  allegiance  or  no?  I  ssiid  this  was  a  dangerous  ques- 
tion, and  they  that  demanded  this,  demanded  my  blood.  But  I  never  ad- 
mitted any  such  matter;  neither  ought  I  to  be  wrested  with  any  such  sup- 
positions. What  then,  sty  they,  because  I  would  not  answer  flatly  to  tliat 
I  could  not,  forsooth  1  sought  corners;  mine  answers  were  aloof.  Well; 
since  once  more  it  must  needs  be  answered,  I  say  generally,  that  these  mat- 
ters be  merely  spiritual  points  of  doctrine,  and  disputable  in  the  schools; 
no  part  of  nune  indictment,  not  to  be  given  in  evidence,  and  unfit  to  be 
discussed  at  the  king's  bench.  To  conclude,  they  are  no  matters  of  fact; 
they  be  not  in  the  trial  of  the  country;  the  jury  ought  not  to  take  notice 
of  them;  for  although  I  doubt  not  but  they  are  very  discreet  men,  and 
trained  up  in  great  use  and  experience  of  controversies  and  debates,  per- 
tinent to  their  callings,  yet  they  are  laymen,  they  are  unfit  judges  to  decide 
so  deep  a  question."    (Howell,  1062.)     • 

1  have  inserted  this  answer  at  full  length,  for  two  reasons:  1.  It  contra- 
dicts the  account  published  by  government:  that,  when  he  was  asked 
**  whether  he  did  %i  that  present,  acknowledge  her  majesty  to  be  a  true 
and  lawful  queen,  or  a  pretended  queen,  and  deprived,  and  in  possession 
of  the  crown  only  defaetOf  he  answered,  that  question  depended  on  the 
fact  of  Pius  v.,  whereof  he  yraB  not  judge,  and  therefore  refused  further 
to  answer.*'  (Howell,  1078.)  2.  It  shows  that  the  real  question  between 
the  government  and  the  prisoners  was  not,  that  they  denied  the  queen's' 
righ^  and  strove  to  withamw  her  subjects  from  their  allegiance  (for  they 
acknowledged  her  <*to  be  their  sovereign  both  def ado  SLXtd  dejurcy  smd 
that  obedience  was  due  to  her  as  their  temporal  head  and  primate,")  but 
whether,  in  certain  hypothetieal  cases,  the  pope  possessed  the  power  to 
depose  princes.  Three  answered  in  the  negative;  two  candidW  confessed 
that,  in  their  opinion,  he  had;  the  others  are  said  to  have  refused  to  an- 
swer, or  to  have  replied  that  the  question  was  a  matter  of  dispute  among 
the  learned,  and  that  they  were  unable  to  pronounce,  either  one  way  or  the 
other. 

The  innocence  of  the  suiferefs  as  to  the  treason  for  which  they  had  been 
condemned,  was  believed  by  numbers.  Their  death  was  attributed  to  hatreil 
of  their  religion;  and,  to  relieve  the  government  from  tlie  odium  of  perse- 
cution, lord  Burleigh  published  a  tract,  entitled;  **  The  execution  of  jus- 
tice for  maintainance  of  public  and  christian  peace  against  the  stirrers  of 
sedition,  &c."  (It  is  printed  in  Somers's  Tracts,  i.  192.)  He  maintained 
that  all  were  spared,  wlio  were  willing  to  renounce  their  treasons;  and 
those  only  put  to  death,  who  would  not  disavow  the  pope's  bull,  by  which 
all  the  queen's  subjects  were  discharged  from  their  allegiance.  Dr.  Allen 
replied  by  '*  A  true,  sncere,  and  modest  defence  of  cimstian  catholics,  that 
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niTered  for  their  ftith  at  lioroe  and  abrotd,  heJ*    It 

show  that  many  had  been  put  to  death,  to  whom  no  other 

objected,  but  Uiat  of  exerciaing  the  functiona  of  the  prieflthoodi 

thouaanda  had  been  fined,  imprisoned,  and  deapmled  of  all  their 

for  DO  other  offence  but  the  practice  of  religioua  worriiip* 

that  the  companions  of  Campian  had  not  been  KttUty  of  the 

which  Uiey  suffered:  and  that  the  answers  thej  had  given  to  the  m 

ottgli^  to  have  been  deemed  satisfactory.    He  obaenred  that  the 

power,  and  the  ralidity  of  the  bull  of  Pius  Y.,  Were  aobjectsneve 

to  be  debated  in  the  seminaries,  or  by  the  missionaziea  in  Sngbadi  iMk 

was  unwise  in  the  government  to  brug  them  into  public  dieoBSHiei  h< 

since  it  had  been  done,  he  waa  not  un^mlingto  ^ve  hia  cvwn  opimoik  Us 

real  question  was  this;  could  subjects  lawmlly  nse  against  tiaor    -      * 

defence  of  their  religion }  That  they  could,  was  plain :  1 .  from 

of  Calvin,  Beza,  Zwingle,  Goodman,  Knox,  Luther^  and  the 

divines,  whose  opinions  he  transcribed^  2.  from  the  conduct  of  the 

era  in  Scotland,  in  FrancCf  and  in  the  Netherlanda;  and,  3. 

of  Elizabeth  herself  who  would  never  have  uded  wiUi  i 

the  Scottish,  French,  and  Flemiah  insuigents,  had  ahe  not  beeit  jifiwiirf    \ 

that  rebellion  was  lawful  in  the  cauae  of  religbn.    Thia  b^njg  eelabEAH 

he  proceeda  to  inquire  if  it  be  more  for  the  comTiW)n  good  or  aocSe^,  ttil 

the  decision  of  the  fact,  whether  tlie  gpievance  ia  such  aa  to  anthene  m*> 

ance  by  force,  should  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  people  aggiyu^  m 

of  the  pope,  the  common  father  of  all.    Of  course  be  maintahw 

part  of  the  alternative)  and  then  endeavours  to  support  it  by  the 

of  two  catholic  divines,  of  the  council  of  Latenin,  and  of 

the  Old  Testament.    Allen,  Defence,  c  iv. 

To  suppress  this  tract,  Aldfield,  who  had  brought  to  Engiand  a 
of  copies,  was  prosecuted  on  a  duuge  of  high  treason.    In  the  li 
several  passages  were  tranacribed  (some  of  them  very  unfiurly): 
Allen  apoke  of  kings  in  general,  the  inuendo  charged  him  with  m 
queen  in  particular^  and  it  was  contended,  that  the  object  of  the  wotlcwM 
to  raise  rebellion  in  the  realm,  and  to  procure  the  dethronement  «f  the 
sovereign.    Aldfield  suffered  the  death  of  a  trsitor.    See  the  iadictaMit 
in  Sttype,  iii.  App.  121. 

At  the  same  time  another  catholic  clergyman  of  the  name  of  Kshap^  a 
zealous  missionary,  maintained  the  contrary  doctrine.  Asaumin^  that  the 
priaoners  had  auiiered  themselves  to  be  deceived  by  the  authority  of  the 
council  of  Lateran,  he  undertook  to  show  that  the  cdebrated  camon  of  tkit 
council  waa  in  reality  a  private  decree  of  Innocent  UL,  that  it  had  never 
been  acknowledged  in  England,  and  that  no  canona  whatever  had  bccfl 
published  by  the  council  itself.  Camden,  380.  Shortly  afterwaid%  another 
of  the  name  of  Wright^  maintained  the  same  opinion.    Stiype,  iii.  351. 


NOTE  [W]. 

if  we  may  believe  Camden,  in  1583  the  discontent  of  the  catholics  in- 
duced them  to  print  books,  in  which  they  exhorted  the  queen's  maids  to 
treat  her,  as  Judith  treated  Holofemes.  (Camden,  41 1 . )  If  this  were  true, 
they  could  not  have  devised  a  plan  more  likely  to  defeat  its  own  object. 

The  book  to  which  he  alludes,  was  **  a  Treatise  of  Schismc,  by  Gregoric 
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lteti0»  liomitiAte  in  Divinitie,  Duad,  spud  Joftnnem  Fouleram,  1578.'^  In 
the  second  chapter  the  author  enumerates,  from  the  Old  Tettament,  instan^^ 
CM  of  penon%  who  had  refused  to  participate  in  any  Vind  of  worship  which 
they  deemed  unlawfiiL  The  third  instance  is  that  of  Tobias :  for  the  fourdi 
iie  proceeds  thus:  **  Judith  foloweth,  whose  godly e  and  constant  wisedom, 
if  our  catfaolike  gentlewomen  would  folowe»  they  might  destroye  Holo* 
femesythe  master  heretike^  andamase  all  hb  retinew^  and  never  defile  their 
«ettgion  by  communicating  with  them  in  anye  sroale  poynt.  She  came  to 
pleaae  Hdlolemea»  but  3ret  in  her  religion  she  would  not  yeelde  so  mnche 
-ns  to  eate  of  Us  meatesf  but  brought  of  her  owne  with  her,  and  told  him 
plMndye,  that  bang  in  his  house,  yet  she  must  senre  her  Lorde  and  God 
•tily  desiring  for  that  purpose  libertie  once  a-day  to  goe  in  and  out  of  the 
«ate.  *  I  may  not  eate  or  that  which  thou  commandest  me,  lest  I  incurre 
€k)d'sdin>]easur#."' 

'T  In  1580,  this  book  was  reprinted  by  William  Carter,  who,  in  1583,  was 
indicted  of  treason,  inasmuch  as  by  the  publication  he  had  imagined  the 
deatii  of  the  queen  and  the  subversion  of  the  reformed  church.  At  his 
dial  the  passage  quoted  above  was  that  alleged  against  Um.  By  Holofemes, 
€be  master  heretic,  was  understood,  so  the  crown  lawyers  contended,  the 

Sueei^  and  by  the  destruction  of  Holofemes,  was  intended  the  queen's 
eath.  Carter  replied,  1.  By  protesting  before  God,  that  he  had  never 
taken  the  passage  in  that  sense,  nor  ever  known  it  to  be  so  taken  by  oUiers. 
3.  By  asserting  that  everv  im|Mutial  man  must  sec,  that  it  had  a  very  differ- 
ent meaning.  The  whole  object  of  the  author  was  to  warn  his  brethren 
jigainst  the  sin  of  schism.  For  this  purpose  he  advised  the  catholic  gentle- 
women to  imitate  Judith;  as  she  abstained  firom  profane  meats,  so  ought 
they  to  abstain  from  all  communication  with  others  in  a  worship  which  they 
believed  to  be  schismaticAl.  By  doing  this,  they  would  destroy  Holofemes. 
The  expression  was  metaphorical.  By  Holofemes  wss  meant  Satan,  the 
author  of  heresy,  and  the  enemy  of  tiieir  salvation,  whom  they  would  over- 
come by  their  constancy  in  their  religion,  and  their  rejection  of  a  schia- 
matical  service.  But  Carter's  reasoning  was  not  admitt^f  and  he  sufTcred 
as  a  tnutor.  (Bridgewater,  127 — 134. )  After  an  attentive  perusal  of  the 
whole  tract,  1  cannot  find  in  it  the  smallest  foundation  for  the  charge. 


NOTE  [X]. 

I  may  here  collect  a  few  miscellaneous  notices  respecting  the  history  of 
Mary  at  this  period. 

1.  When  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  obtained  leave  to  visit  the  court  for  the 
twofold  purpose  of  vindicating  his  character  from  tlie  aspersions  of  his  wife 
and  two  sons,  and  of  procuring  his  discharge  from  the  ungracious  ofBce  of 
guarding  the  Scottish  queen,  Mary  was  intrusted  to  the  custody  of  sir  Italph 
Sadler.  A  little  before,  an  event  occurred,  which  gave  her  much  uneasi- 
ness. TopclifTe,  the  noted  persecutor  of  the  catholics,  had  given  out, 
that  the  captive  queen  had  borne  two  children  to  her  keeper,  lo^  Shrews- 
buiv.  The  countess,  who  had  quarrelled  with  her  husband,  countenanced, 
if  she  did  not  propagate,  the  slander;. and  it  was  repeated  in  foreign  courts, 
as  founded  on  her  authority.  Mary  wrote  in  the  strongest  terms,  vindicat- 
ing herself,  and  reauiring  that  the  countess  should  be  compelled  to  state 
her  reasons  for  ma1dn|^  the  charge,  or  to  acknowledge  that  it  was  false. 
(Jan.  2,1584.    Jcbb,  u.  557.)    Elizabeth  appears  to  have  granlcd  Uie 
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request;  for  tberestiU  remains  in  the  Paper-office  •  dedamliaa  ii|nmi  o«&^ 
the  countess  ainl  her  sons,  that  they  consider  the  report  scancnloiu^  nril- 
cious  and  falsc»  and  that  they  were  neither  the  authors,  nor  propagitafsaf 
it.     (Chalmei's,  i.  374.  note.) 

2.  It  was,  I  conceive,  on  this  occasion,  that  Haiy  wrote  the  cdebimtied 
letter  in  Murdin,  558 — 560,  in  answer  to  one  from  Elizabeth,  who  had  re- 
quired from  her  a  faithiul  account  of  whatever  lady  Shrewsbury  had  audm 
her  heai'ing  to  tlie  prejudice  of  Elizabetli's  character.  The  Scottiah  qneea 
complied;  and  related,  without  much  ceremony,  a  number  offitctiv  or  pie- 
tendcd  facts,  which  the  countess  in  conversation  bad  produced,  as  prowfif 
the  vanity,  the  irascible  temper,  and  the  amours  of  toe  queen.  For  tUs 
letter  she  has  been  severely  censured  by  some  writers,  who  have  attributed 
it  to  passion  and  revenge,  while  others  have  represented  the  chai^ 
tained  in  it  as  false  and  calumnious.  To  the  first,  it  may  be  replied, 
the  letter  was  written  in  obedience  to  the  wish  of  Elizabrai;  to  the 
that  in  almost  every  particular  it  is  confirmed  by  other  authorities. 

S.  Mary  in  another  letter,  published  in  the  life  of  lord  E^^erton,  gives  a 
most  dismal  description  of  her  residence  at  Tutbury.  The  house,  buik  of 
wood,  and  originally  designed  for  a  hunting  box,  was  in  a  most  ruinous  stale. 
It  was  situated  on  a  high  hill,  exposed  to  every  wind,  and  surrounded  l^a 
lofty  wall,  which  in  a  great  measure  excluded  the  sun.  She  bad  two 
rooms,  petites  duimbrettes,  allotted  for  herself  and  her  maids^  the 
were  pierced  with  fissures;  the  plaistcr  in  many  places  had  sepaiated 
the  timber:  and  though  they  intrenched  tliemselves  behind  screens, 
tains,  and  blankets,  they  were  always  ill  with  colds.  She  had  no  place 
where  she  could  walk  under  cover  in  the  houses  and  no  room,  to  vhich  she 
could  retire,  but  two  little  closets,  petits  trous,  about  seven  feet  square^ 
looking  on  the  wall.  I'he  house  was  crowded  with  servants,  guards  &c. 
without  any  convenience  for  so  numerous  a  family;  the  privies  under  her 
window  caused  a  most  noisome  smell,  and  were  emptied  every  Saturday. 
In  short  it  was  such  a  place,  that  no  lord  of  the  realm,  not  even  one  of  those 
enemies  of  hers,  wjio,  less  than  lords,  sought  to  make  her  less  than  thei»> 
selves,  that  would  not  deem  it  a  most  tyrannical  punishment,  to  be  cooi* 
pelled  to  live  in  it  one  year  in  the  manner  they  forced  her  to  live  there. 
Kgerton,  p.  6. 

4.  In  a  letter  to  Elizabeth,  having  observed  that  the  murder  of  the  yooag 
man  at  Tutbury  waS  owing  to  puritanical  zeal,  and  that  the  same  z^  was 
urged  by  personal  interest  to  seek  her  death,  she  proceeds  thus,  **  Wbea 
1  compare  the  advice  which  has  been  so  oflen  given  to  you  to  take  my  file, 
with  the  recent  proceedings  in  parliament  which  were  checked  only  by 
you,  and  the  object  of  the  association,  which  is  in  truths  covert  conspiracy 
to  massacre  me,  and  all  of  my  religion,  I  beg  of  you,  madam,  with  clasped 
hands,  to  free  me  from  this  long  and  miserable  captivity.    Name  the  c»mdi- 
tions;  I  will  submit  to  them,  whatever  they  may  be,  provided  my  conscience 
be  safe;  if  my  past  oiTers  are  not  sufficient  for  your  security,  take  from  me 
all  right  to  the  succession.    I  am  content.    I  have  no  doubt  of  your  sincerity 
and  truth.  Yet  when  they  have  murdered  me  without  your  knowledge,  who 
can  repair  the  injury  to  me  I    You  say  they  will  not  commit  an  action  so  un« 
just,  so  degrading  to  their  characters.     But  who  among  tliem  will  belic%-e, 
tliat  he  has  acted  unjustly  or  disgracefully,  when  he  has  only  done  that 
which  he  has  sworn  to  do  by  the  association.^    Parry's  confession,  though 
ViiTvy  I  am  told  was  formerly  their  spy,  will  to  them  be  a  sufficient  justifies- 
lion.     Consider  to  what  this  oligarchical  conspiracy  may  ultimately  lead. 
1  have  always  condemned  it,  though  I  too  have  voluntarily  bound  myself 
to  labour  for  your  security,  which  is  not  less  dear  to  me  than  to  any  of  your 
subjects. — And  here  allow  mc  to  observe,  that  to  persecute,  as  you  do,  the 
catliolics  fur  conscience  sake,  must  be  dangerous  to  yourself.    When  men 
are  ur^cd  to  dcspiiir,  no  one  can  calculate  the  consequences.    You  told  my 
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ifuv  thit  you  never  meAnt  to  peneciite  any  man  for  hia  relif^on  only; 
and  hkuit  first  years  of  your  reign,  while  you  observed  this  maxim,  you 
were  never  troubled  wMi  conspfracies  against  you.  For  God's  sake,  madam, 
keep  tiiis  holy  resolution,  w<nthy  of  you,  worthy  of  all  of  your  rank.  The ' 
present  age  baa  sufficiently  proved,  in  every  part  of  Christendom,  that  hu- 
man force  cannot  previdl  against  conscience.  For  my  part,  if  my  relic^on 
be  that  at  which  my  enemies  aim,  1  am  ready  by  the  gnce  of  God  to  bow 
my  neck  under  the  axe,  to  shed  my  blood  in  the  face  of  all  christian  nations. 
1  shall  esteem  it  a  happiness  to  be  the  first  victim.  This  is  not  an  empty 
boast!  you  know,  that  I  am  not  out  of  danger." — Jebb,  ii.  582. 


NOTE  [Z.] 

I  do  not  think  that  the  charge  a]pinst  the  Scottish  queen  cah*ie8  with  it 
any  great  appearance  of  im{>robabi1ity.  tt  is  very  posable  that  a  woman 
whb  nad  sufiered  an  unjust  imprisonment  of  twenty  years,  and  was  daily 
harasead  with  the  fear  or  assassination,  might  conceive  it  lawfhl  to  preserve 
her  own  life  and  liberty  by  the  death  of  her  oppressor.  But  the  real  ques- 
tion is,  not  what  she  might  have  thought,  but  wnether  she  actually  gave  her 
consent  and  approbation  to  the  scheme  of  murder,  submitted  to  her  in  the 
name  of  Babington.- 

It  iKHMt  be  confessed  that  her  accusers  made  out  apparently  a  strong  case 
agunst  her.  They  produced  the  copy  of  a  letter,  said  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  her  order,  in  which  she  approved  of  the  projected  assassination;  the 
confession  of  Babington  that  he  received  such  a  letter  with  her  signature; 
and  the  attestations  of  her  two  secretaries,  that  they  had  written  such  a  let- 
ter by  her  command. 

When,  however,  we  recollect  the  artfiil  manner  in  which  Walsingham 
had  conducted  the  whole  intrigue,  and  the  disadvantages  under  which  the 
Scottish  queen  laboured  at  her  trial,  we  shall  see  abundant  reason  to  doubt 
the  validity  of  this  proof. 

1.  She  always  denied  that  the  passage  in  approbation  of  the  murder  pro- 
ceeded from  her,  or  that  she  ever  in  any  manner  consented  to  the  death  of 
the  queen*  or  even  wished  it  This  she  asserted  at  the  trial:  this  she  re- 
peated upon  oath  at  Fotheringay:  and  this  she  re-asaerted  at  her  death. 

3.  The  original  letter  was  never  produced.  Yet  it  most  probably  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  Walsingham.  We  know  that  it  had  been  copied, 
and  not  ouly  copied  but  also  falsified,  in  his  office.  This  circumstance  alone 
seems  to  show  that  the  copy  produced  at  the  trial  was  unworthy  of  credit. 

3.  In  the  letter  attributed  to  her,  she  is  made  to  advise  the  conspirators, 
1.  That  they  make  all  the  preparation  in  their  power  to  join  the  invading 
army:  2.  That,  as  soon  as  the  six  gentlemen  have  accomplished  their  de- 
sign of  murdering  tlie  queen,  she  may  be  delivered  out  of  prison:  3.  That 
on  her  delivery  rtie  may  be  placed  in  the  midst  oi'a  large  army,  or  in  some 
stronghold,  because  tf  the  queen  should  catch  her  agun,  she  would  proba- 
bly take  her  life.  But  how  could  Elizabeth  catch  her  again,  if  Elizabeth 
were  already  assaarinated?  May  it  not  be  fiurly  inferred,  that  the  mention 
of  the  murder  is  an  interpolation,  while  the  other  parts  were  written  by  the 
order  of  Mary  > 

4.  The  Scottish  queen  was  accustomed  to  keep  rough  copies  of  her  let- 
ters. Many  were  found  among  her  papers,  but  none  of  the  letter  to  Babing- 
ton.   A  minute  of  it,  however,  made  by  Nau  for  his  own  use,  was  discovered 
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unon^  his  papers.    That  minute  was  favourable  to  Ifafy*  as  it  CMbiiedM 
vestige  of  the  controretted  passage.  * 

5.  Bat  the  word  **  coup,*'  or  stroke^  was  in  Nau's  minutei  aadtU^  it 
was  contended  bj  the  enemies  of  Mary,  must  hare  meant  the  iBHdaflf . 
Elizabeth.   vWhen,  however,  we  look  into  the  letter  itaelf,  and  takekiitk 
the  context,  it  evidently  refers  to  the  invasion  of  the  realm. 

6.  According  to  the  account  given  by  her  secretarieflp  Nau  drev  the  » 
swer  to  Babington  in  French,  and  read  it  to  Mny,  who  approredof  iL 
Curie  translated  it  into  Bngiish,  and  having  read  his  tnmslation  to  Nan,  pot 
it  into  cipher.  From  this  account  it  appears  that  Mary  never  sav  thekt' 
ter.  Nau  might  have  inserted  the  passage  respecting*  the  murder,  and  jet 
have  designedly  omitted  to  read  it  to  his  mistress,  ^e,  it  should  be  icool- 
lected,  always  accused  him  of  being  the  author  of  her  death. 

7.  Some  passages  have  been  adduced  from  her  correspondence  vilh 
Morgan  and  Paget,  to  show  that  ^e  had  approved  of  B«d>ingtoii*80ha 
But  to  me  they  do  not  appear  conclusive.  They  mi^ht  equsllf  mn 
been  written,  whether  she  had,  or  had  not,  been  acquainted  widttbeii- 
tended  murder. 

8.  It  is  plain  that,  to  unravel  the  mystery,  Nau  and  Curie  sfaouid  hm 
been  confronted  wiUi  her.  For  that  purpose  Elizabeth  had  ordered  tfam 
to  attend^  Mary  required  them  to  be  produced;  and  yet  the  minislenkept 
them  back.  Does  not  this  fomish  a  strong  presumption  in  fiivooroftk 
queen  of  Scots.^  There  was  something  in  the  business,  which  WaUiigtaB 
was  conscious  would  not  bear  the  light. 


NOTE  [A  A]. 

Mary's  letter  to  Seztus  V.  dated  the  23d  of  November,  1586,  is  sti11p(«* 
served  in  the  archives  of  the  Vatican.  It  is  in  French.  An  Italian  ta» 
lation  has  been  pubtished  by  Tempesti,  Yita  e  Geste  di  Ststo  Quinti^  uSll, 
and  an  abstract  of  it  by  Becchetti,  zii.  377. 

In  this  letter  she  informs  the  pontiff,  tliat  she  had  that  very  day  beenoi' 
dered  to  prepare  herself  for  death  by  the  lord  Buckhurst  and  othen;  tio 
that  it  was  her  intention,  if  she  were  allowed  to  see  her  almoner,  or  s 
catholic  priest,  to  comply  with  the  usual  forms  established  in  the  csthohc 
church.  This,  however,  she  expected  would  be  refused  her,-  iuk2  s^m 
therefore  now  confessed  herself  a  sinner  at  his  feet,  and  implmed  the  lne^ 
cy  of  God  on  her  soul.  She  then  continues  in  this  pious  strain  {  ''£n^ 
laquelle  (mon  ame)  et  la  justice  de  Dieu,  j'entrepose  le  sang  de  /^' 
Christ,  pour  moy  crucifix  et  toutz  les  pecheurs,  I'une  des  plus  execnbles 
desquefz  je  me  confesse  estre,  veu  les  graces  infinies  par  luy  recuffi  P*' 
moy  mal  recognonc^es  et  employees:  ce  qui  me  rend  mdigne  de  paidoii» 
81  sa  promesae  faicte  k  touts  ceulz  charges  de  pech^s  et  afflictions  spin- 
tuelles  d'estre  par  luy  assistez,  et  sa  miserecorde  ne  m'enhardis8oient»suh 
vant  son  commandement  de  venir  vers  luy,  portant  ma  chaige  afin  d'esb< 
par  luy  descharg^e,  i,  Texemple  de  I'enfant  prodigue,  et,  qui  pluset^ 
oifrant  aux  pieds  de  sa  eroix  voientierement  mon  sang  pour  le  maintJeiV^^ 
fidelle  zele  que  je  porte  k  son  Eglise,  sans  la  restauration  de  laquellCf  J^ 
ne  desire  jamais  vivre  en  ce  monde.*' 

She  proceeds  to  recommend  to  the  pontiff  the  conversion  of  ber  son  to 
the  catholic  faith,  for  which  purpose  she  wishes  him  to  employ  the  co^P^* 
ration  of  the  king  of  Spain,  the  only  prince  who  has  really  aided  her  dor- 
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lag  her  captivity.  If  James  should  oontinue  obstinate,  she  leaves  all  her 
right  to  the  crown  of  England  to  the  disposal  of  the  pope  and  of  that  mo- 
narch. Should  he  repent,  she  requires  of  him  to  look  on  Philip,  and  the 
Srinces  of  the  house  of  Guise,  as  his  nearest  rebtivest  and  hopes,  as  the 
kst  blessing  she  can  wish  for  upon  earth,  that  he  may  marry  the  inianta  of 
Spain. 

1  have  called  the  reader's  attention  to  this  letter  for  the  following  rea- 
son. For  many  years  after  the  death  of  Mary,  it  was  believed  that  the 
queen,  on  the  eve  of  her  execution,  made  a  will,  by  which  she  left  the 
kingdom  of  England  to  Philip  of  Spain,  in  case  her  son  did  not  become  a 
catholic;  and  thaX  cardinal  Laurea,  and  Lewis  Owen,  bishop  of  Cassano,  had 
attested  that  it  was  in  the  hand  writing  of  the  queen.  This  will,  however, 
could  never  be  discovered.  (Butler's  Memoirs,  iii.  265.  Burnet,  iii.  rec. 
711.)'  In  my  opinion,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  report  arose  from 
misconception,  and  that  the  real  will  was  this  letter,  in  which  she  leaves 
the  disp<Mal  of  her  right  to  that  monarch  and  the  pontiff;  and  what  con- 
firms this  conjecture  is,  that  at  the  end  of  it,  there  is  subjoined  an  attests^ 
tion  of  Lewis  Owen,  bishop  of  Cassano,  that  the  hand-writing  is  tlial  of 
Mary,  queen  of  Scots. 


/ 


NOTE  [BB]. 

In  the  present  note  1  purpose  to  give  some  account  of  tins  tract,  which 
evety  writer  on  the  armada  is  careful  to  mention,  though  few  of  them  ever 
had  It  in  their  hands.  A  numerous  edition  was  printed  at  Antwerp,  to  be 
distributed  in  England  at  the  moment  of  the  invaaon:  but  the  invasion  did 
not  take  place,  and  care  was  taken  to  burn  almost  idl  tlie  copies.  Hence 
the  book  is  become  extremely  scarce.  The  title  is,  "  An  Admonition  to 
the  Nobility  and  People  of  England  and  Ireland,  concerning^  the  present 
warres  made  for  the  execution  of  his  holines  sentence,  by  the  highe  and 
mightie  kinge  catholicke  of  Spaine,  by  the  cardinal  of  Englande.  Anno 
MDLXXXVlll."  It  begins  thus:  **  Gulielmus  miseratione  divina  S.  tt.  E. 
tltuU  Sancti  Blartini  in  Montibus  Cardinahs  Presbyter,  de  Anglia  nuncupa^ 
tus,  cunctis  regnorum  Anglix  et  Uifoemix  procenbus,  populis,  et  personis, 
omnibusque  Christi  iidelibus  salutem  in  Domino  sempiternam."  After  a 
short  preface,  it  undertakes  to  show,  I.  Of  whom  and  m  what  manner  Eli- 
zabeth is  descended;  2.  How  intruded  into  the  royal  dignity;  3.  How  she 
has  behaved  at  home  and  abroad;  4.  By  what  laws  of  God  and  man  her 
punishment  is  pursued;  5.  How  just,  honest,  and  necessary  causes,  all  true 
Engliidimen  have  to  embrace  and  set  forward  the*same. 

1.  She  is  a  bastard,  the  daughter  of  Henry  VIU.,  by  his  incestuous  com- 
merce with  Anne  Boleyn. 

2.  She  was  intruded  by  force,  unjustly  deposing  the  lords  of  the  clergy, 
without  whom  no  lawful  parliament  could  be  held,  nor  statute  made;  and 
without  any  approbation  of  the  see  of  Rome,  contrary  to  the  accord  made 
by  Idng  John,  at  the  special  request  and  procurement  of  the  lords  and  com- 
mons, as  a  thing  necessary  to  preserve  the  realm  from  the  unjust  usurpa- 
tion of  tyrants. 

3.  As  to  her  behaviour,  she  has  professed  herself  a  heretic.  She  lisurp- 
eth,  by  Luciferian  pride,  the  title  of  supreme  ecclesiastical  government,  a 
thing  in  a  woman  unheard  of,  not  tolerable  to  the  masters  of  lier  own  sect. 


3  IB  NOTES. 

Mid  to  ali  catholics  in  the  world  Most  ridiciilotts,  absurd,  maattttmu,  detaiU 
able,  and  a  veiy  fable  toiiie  pottetky. 

SheU  tak«n  and  known  m  an  mcestnoos  bartard,  begotten  and  ben  in 
•in,  of  an  infamous  courtezan,  Anne  Boleyn^  tftervards  e^wuted  fir  id- 
▼outery,  treason,  heresy,  and  incest,  among  othen  with  her  own  natanl 
brother,  which  Anne  Boleyn  her  father  kept  by  pretensed  marriage  in  tiie 
life  of  his  lawful  wife,  as  he  did  before  unnatttrally  know  and  kepe  bo& 
the  said  Anne's  mother  and  sister. 

She  is  guilty  of  perjury  in  violating  ber  coronation  oath. 

She  hath  abolished  the  catholic  religion-profaned  the 
bidden  preaching— impiously  i^oiled  the  churches,  deposed  and 
ed  the  bishops,  and  suppressed  the  monasteries. 

She  hath  destroyed  most  of  the  ancient  nobility,  putting  into^ 
and  diambers,  traitors,  spials,  delators,  and  promoters,  that  take  wntchfcr 
her  of  all  their  ways,  words,  and  writings. 

She  hath  raised  a  new  nobility  of  men  base  and  impure,  inflamed  with 
infinite  avarice  and  ambition. 

She  hath  intruded  a  new  clergy  of  the  very  refuse  of  the  wofst  soil  of 
mortal  men. 

She  hath  made  the  country  a  place  of  refuge  for  atheists,  anabaptiali^ 
heretics,  and  rebels  of  all  nations.   . 

She  hath  polled  the  people,  not  only  by  more  firequent  and  large  anba- 
dies  than  any  other  princes,  but  by  sundry  shameful  guiles  of  lotteries  lawi^ 
decrets,  falls  of  money,  and  such  like  deceits. 

She  sells  laws,  licenses,  dispensations,  pardons,  &c.  for  money  and  bribes^ 
with  which  she  enriches  her  poor  cousins  and  favourites.  Among  the  lat- 
ter is  Leicester,  whom  she  took  up  first  to  serve  her  filthy  lust;  whereof  to 
have  more  freedom  and  interest,  he  caused  his  own  wife  to  be  muzdered^ 
as  afterwarde,  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  like  brutish  pleasures  with 
another  noble  dame,  it  is  openly  known  be  made  away  with  her  husband. 
This  man  over-ruleth  the  cnamber,  court,  council,  parliament,  port%fint% 
seas,  ships,  tenders,  men,  munition,  and  all  the  country. 

With  the  aforesaid  person,  and  with  divers  others,  she  hath  abused  ber 
bodie  against  God's  lawes,  to  the  disgrace  of  princely  majeatie,  and  the 
whole  nation's  reprocbe,  by  unspeakable  and  incredible  variety  of  luste, 
which  modesty  siiflTereth  not  to  be  remembered,  nevther  were  it  to  chaste 
eares  to  be  uttered  how  shamefully  she  hath  defiled  and  infiuned  her  pez^ 
son  and  cuntry,  and  made  her  court  as  a  trappe,  by  this  damnable  and  de- 
testable art  to  intangle  in  sinne,  and  overthrowe  the  younger  sort  of  the 
nobilitye  and  gentlemen  of  the  lande;  wherebye  she  is  become  notorious  to 
the  worlde,  and  in  other  cuntry  es  a  common  fable  for  this  her  turpitude, 
which  in  so  highe  degre,  namely  in  a  woman  and  a  queene,  deservethe  not 
onVie  deposition,  but  all  vengeance,  both  of  God  and  man,  and  cannot  be 
tollerated  without  eternal  infamie  of  our  whole  countrie,  the  whole  woride 
deriding  our  effeminate  dastardie,  that  have  suffered  such  a  creature  almost 
thirty  years  together  to  raigne  both  over  our  bodies  and  soules,  and  to  have 
the  chief  regiment  of  al  our  affaires,  as  wel  spirituall  as  temporal,  to  the 
extinguishinge  not  onely  of  religion,  but  of  all  chaste  livinge  and  honest)'. 

She  does  not  maiTy,  because  she  cannot  confine  herself  to  one  mans  imd 
to  the  condemnation  of  chaste  and  lawful  marriage  she  forced  the  veiy  par- 
liament to  give  consent  to  a  law,  that  none  should  be  named  for  her  succes- 
sor, savinge  the  natural,  that  is  to  sale,  bastard-borne  child  of  her  own  bodie 
(it  here  alludes  "  to  her  unlawfull,  longe  concealed,  or  fained  issue. **) 

She  confederates  with  rebels  of  all  nations,  and  is  known  to  be  the  first 
and  principal  fountain  of  all  those  furious  rebellions  in  Scotland,  France, 
and  Flandres{  sending  abroad  by  her  ministers,  as  is  proved  by  intercepted 
letters  atid  confessions,  numbers  of  intelligencers,  spies,  and  practisen^  in 
most  princes'  courts,  not  only  to  give  notice  of  news,  but  to  deal  with  the 
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diicoiitenM,  and  htib  sought  to  destroy  th«  p^vsoni  of  the  pope's  holiness 
and  the  king  of  Spain. 

She  is  excesinvdiy  proud,  obstinate,  and  inapeniten^  though  she  has  been 
excommunicated  eighteen  yeais. 

She  hath  murdered  biBbops,  and  priests,  and  the  queen  of  Scots. 

4.  Having  noticed  several  instances  of  the  deposition  of  kings  in  the 
old  Testament,  and  the  excommunication  of  emperoiv  by  different  pope% 
it  obaenres  that  the  sentence  given  by  Pius  V.  hath  not  been  pursued,  partly 
on  account  of  his'death,  and  partly  on  account  of  her  great  power.  But  hot 
persevermoce  in  sin,  her  persecution  c^  the  cathotica^  and  her  aiding  of  re* 
pels,  have  induced  Sixtus  V.  to  entreat  Philip  of  Boain,  to  take  upon  him 
this  sacred  and  glorious  enterprise,  to  which  he  hatti  consented,  moved  by 
his  own  seal,  by  the  authority  of  his  holiness^  and  by  the  oardinal's  humble 
and  continual  sute  for  the  delivery  of  his  countrymen. 

The  fifth  part  I  need  not  analyze.  Its  contents  may  be  found  in  Fuller, 
1.  ix.  p.  196,  and  in  Mr.  Butler's  Memoirs,  iii.  213.  At  the  end  is  given  the 
date— From  my  lodginge  in  the  palaoe  of  St.  Peter  in  Borne,  this  28th  of 
Aprill,  1588.    The  Cardinall. 

The  author  of  this  most  offensive  tract  seems  to  have  studied  the  works^ 
and  to  have  acquired  the  style,  of  the  exiles  who,  formerly,  at  Geneva, 
published  libels  against  queen  Mary,  the  predecessor  of  Elizsibeth.  Who 
that  author  was,  soon  became  a  subject  of  discussion.  The  language  and 
the  manner  are  certainly  not  like  those  of  Allen  in  his  acknowledged 
works)  and  the  appellant  priests  boldly  asserted  that  the  book  was  **  pm* 
ned  altogether  by  the  advice  of  F.  Persons."  Persons  himself,  in  his  an« 
swer,  though  he  twice  notices  the  charge,  seems  by  his  evasions  to  acknow- 
ledge its  truth.  .  (Manifestations,  35.  47.)  But  whoever  were  the  real 
author,  the  cardinal,  by  subscribing  his  name,  adopted  the  tract  for  hu 
own,  and  thus  became  answerable  for  its  contents. 

It  is,  however,  but  justice  to  add,  that  we  have  in  Strype,  (iv.  144.)  a 
letter  from  him,  preserved  by  Cecil,  in  a  very  different  style.  It  arose  out 
of  a  communication  from  Hopkins,  an  English  agent,  that  the  (|ueen  was 
desirous  of  peace,  and  not  unwilling  to  gvant  some  sort  of  toleration.  The 
cardinal  expresses  his  joy  at  the  news:  it  is  what  be  has  been  known  to 
wish  for  of  old:  and  what  he  wiU  endeavour  to  promote  to  the  best  of  his 
power.  If  the  queen  will  only  consent  to  grant  toleration,  and  to  restore 
the  Spanish  places  now  in  her  possesnon,  he  wiU  answer  that  no  demand 
shall  be  made  for  reparation  of  other  iniuries,  &c.  and  that  peace  may  thus 
be  restored  to  the  Christian  world,  "  whereof,"  he  adds,  **  if  I  might  by  any 
oiHce  of  my  life  or  death  be  a  promoter  or  procurer,  I  would  reckon  the 
ramanent  of  my  few  years  yet  to  come,  more  fortunate  than  the  many  evil 
and  long  years  of  my  life  past,"  &c.  Ibid.  146.  Part  of  it  is  in  the  Biographta 
Britannica.  Art.  Allen. 


NOTE  [CC] 

I  shall  here  add  a  few  particulars  respecting  this  noble  person. — His 
speech  to  the  lieutenant  t>r  the  Tower,  who  visited  him  a  few  days  before 
his  death,  will  be  read  with  pleasure.  On  the  appearance  of  that  officer 
he  addressed  him  thus:  '*  Mr.  Lieutenant,  you  have  show'd  both  to  me  and 
my  men  very  hard  measure."  **  Wherein,  my  lord  ?"  quoth  he.  "  Nay/' 
said  the  earl,  '*  I  will  not  make  a  recapitulation  of  any  thing,  for  it  is  all 
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freely  forgiven.    Only  I  am  to  say  unto  you  a  few  words  of  my  kit  vifl^ 
which  being  obserrec^  may,  by  the  grace  of  God»  turn  much  to  yonr  bene- 
fit and  reputation.    I  speak  not  for  myself,  for  God  of  his  goodncai  has 
taken  order  that  I  shall  be  delivered  very  shortly  out  of  your  char^ge;  only 
for  others  I  speak,  who  may  be  committed  to  this  place.    You  most  tkink, 
Hr.  Lieutenant,  that  when  a  prisoner  comes  hither  to  this  Tower,  thai  he 
bringeth  sorrow  mth  him.    Ob,  then,  do  not  add  affliction  to  afflictioB: 
diere  is  no  man  whatsoever  that  Chinketh  himself  to  stand  surest,  but  may 
fidl.    It  is  a  very  inhuman  part  to  tread  on  him  whom  misfortune  bath  cast 
down.    The  man  that  is  void  of  mercy,  God  hath  in  great  detestalioB. 
Your  commisnon  is  only  to  keep  with  safety,  not  to  kill  with  severity.    Be> 
member,  good  Mr.  Lieutenant,  that  God,  who  with  his  finger  tunieth  the 
unstsble  wheel  of  this  variable  world,  can  in  the  revolution  of  a  lew  days 
bring  you  to  be  a  prisoner  also,  and  to  be  kept  in  the  same  place  wbere  you 
now  keep  others.    There  is  no  calamity  that  men  are  subject  unto,  but  you 
may  also  taste  as  well  as  any  other  man.    Farewell,  Mr.  Lieutenant:  for  the 
time  of  my  smal  abode  here  come  to  me  whenever  you  please,  and  ym 
shall  be  heartily  weUcome  as  my  friend."    MS.  life  of  Philippe  Uowarde. 
His  interment  in  the  Tower  was  conducted  with  a  due  regard  to  econo- 
my.   His  coffin  cost  the  queen  tOs,  the  black  cloth  which  covered  it  30*. 
As  he  was  a  catholic,  the  chaplain  deemed  it  a  profanation  to  read  the  esta- 
blished service  over  the  grave:  and  therefore  began  thus:  **  Wee  are  not 
come  to  honour  this  man's  religion;  we  publickely  professe,  and  here  open- 
lie  proteste,  otherwyse  to  be  saved;  nor  to  honour  hb  offence,  the  lawe 
hatli  judged  him,  wee  leave  him  to  the  Lord.     He  is  gone  to  his  place. 
l*hus  we  find  it  true,  that  is  sette  do wne  in  our  owne  book,  <  Man  that  is  bora 
of  a  woman,'  &c.    Thus  God  hath  laid  this  man's  honour  in  the  dust.    Yet 
as  it  is  said  in  the  scriptures,  '  Go,  and  bury  yonder  wonum,  for  alie  b  a 
king^s  daughter,'  so  we  commit  his  bodie  to  the  earth,  yet  giving  God 
hearty  thanks  that  hatli  dely  vered  us  of  so  greate  a  feare.    And  thus 
let  us  praise  God  with  the  song  of  Deborah."    This  was  followed  by  the 
forty-ninth  Psalm,  and  the  service  was  concluded  with  a  prayer  composed 
for  the  occasion.  "  Oh!  Almighty  God!  who  art  the  judge  of  all  the  wofid, 
the  lord  of  lyfe  and  death,  who  alone  hast  the  ke3r8  of  the  grave,  who  shut- 
test  and  no  man  openeth  it,  who  openest  and  no  man  can  shut,  wee  give 
thee  hearty  thanks,  for  that  it  hath  pleased  thee  in  thy  mercy  to  us,  tottke 
this  man  out  of  this  world;  wee  leave  him  to  thy  majesty,  knowing  by  thy 
worde,  tiiat  hee  and  all  other  shall  reyse  ag^n  to  give  an  account  of  aD 
that  has  been  done  in  the  fleshe,  be  it  good  or  evyll,  against  God  or  man." 
Dallaway's  Western  Sussex,  ii.  145.     MSS.  Lansdowne,  vol.  79.  No.  34. 


NOTE  [DD]. 

That  tJie  reader  may  form  a  notion  of  Che  manner  in  which  the  catholic 
gentlemen  were  treated  during  this  reign,  I  have  collected  the  following 
brief  account  of  the  fines  paid,  and  the  privations  suffered  by  one  of  the 
first  recusants  convict,  Edward  Sulyard,  esq.  of  Wetherden,  in  the  county 
of  Suffolk.  I  have  collected  it  from  his  papers,  which  have  been  preserved 
in  the  family,  and  are  in  the  possession  of  lady  Jemingham. 

In  1586,  the  queen  finding  that  many  of  the  recusants  were  unable  to 
p«y  the  full  amount  of  the  fines,  to  which  they  were  liable  by  statute,  con- 
sented to  grant  them  some  indulgence,  on  condition  that  they  should  pay 
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mn  annual  compoaition.  By  Mr.  Sulyard*  40/.  per  annum  was  offered.  I 
know  not  what  sum  was  accepted:  but  he  received  permiaaion  to  remain  at 
hia  own  houae,  under  a  protection  from  secretary  Walsingham,  fori>idding 
him  to  be  moleated,  ^  he  having  bene  a  long  tyme  reatrayned  of  hia  Ubertie 
for  matter  of  religion." 

It  appeara  that  the  finea  due  from  him  to  the  queen,  **  eo  quod  ipse  non 
adivity  AngUce,  did  not  repair,  ad  aliquam  ecdeaiam,  capellain  ave  locum 
vanalem  commuiua  precationia  per  apatium  69  mennam,"  amounted  to 
l,380i!.  of  which  he  had  paid  only  540/.  For  the  payment  of  the  remaining 
840/.  within  the  space  cf  three  years,  he  found  two  suretiea,  Thomaa  Tyirei 
and  Edward  Sulyard  of  Penning,  esqrs. 

On  the  approach  of  the  armada  he  waa  thrown  into  prison,  together  with 
other  recuaaiits).  but  having,  in  November  1588^  subscribed  a  declantion, 
that  the  queen  was  hia  lavmd  sovereign  notvrithstanding  any  excommuni- 
cation whatsoever,  and  that  be  would  be  always  ready  to  defend  her  with 
hia  life  and  gooda  against  the  force  of  any  prince^  pope,  potentate,  prelate, 
or  whatsoever  other  her  enemy,  he  obtauied  leave  to  go  to  lus  estate,  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  money,  but  on  condition  that  ne  should  repur  to 
liondon  agunat  the  10th  of  March,  and  be  conined  in  a  priivate  house.  He 
obeyed,  and  was  bound  in  a  penalty  of  2,000/.  not  to  depart  out  of  the 
houae,  or  the  appurtenances  thereof. 

^  In  October  1591  he  obtained  the  liberty  of  walking  out,  having  first  bound 
himself  under  the  same  penalty,  1.  i\ot  to  go  beyond  the  sea,  or  more  than 
six  milea  from  the  place  of  hia  confinement;  and,  2.  to  preaent  himself  be- 
fore the  council,  within  ten  days»  whenever  notice  should  be  left  for  that 
purpose  at  the  houae  aforesaid,  **  until  he  should  have  conformed  and  yield- 
ed himself  unto  the  order  for  religion,  uid  for  coming  and  resorting  to  di- 
vine service  established  by  act  of  parliament.'* 

In  1594,  on  a  rumour  of  invasion,  he  was  confined  with  other  recusants 
in  the  caatle  of  £ly.  In  autumn,  leave  was  given  him  to  go  to  his  own 
house  for  fourteen  days;  and  afterwarda  to  choose  the  house  of  some  friend, 
where  he  might  be  confined  under  the  usual  restrictions,  and  penalties. 

In  1595  he  procured  the  indulgence  of  having  his  own  hpuse  for  his 
prison:  and  in  1598  was  permitted  to  leave  it  for  the  space  of  six  weeks. 

In  1599,  on  another  rumour  of  invaaon,  he  was  again  confined  in  the 
castle  of  Ely:  but,  as  soon  as  the  danger  was  over,  he  returned  to  his  own 
house,  having  first  pud  the  expenses  of  his  imprisonment  in  Ely.  The 
next  year  he  obtained  another  leave  of  absence  for  six  weeks. 

During  this  time,  besides  the  composition  to  the  queen,  he  was  occa- 
sionally compelled  by  privy  seals  to  lend  money  which  was  never  repaid; 
occasionally  to  find  a  trooper  fully  equipped  for  the  queen's  service;  and 
often  to  appear  in  person  before  the  council  or  the  arclibiahop. 

Such  was  the  harassing  and  degrading  life,  which  not  only  Mr.  Sulyard, 
but  every  gentleman,  known  to  be  a  catholic,  was  compelled  to  lead,  for 
the  aole  offence  of  not  conforming  to  a  worship,  which  was  contrary  to  his 
conscience:  but,  if  in  addition  he  presumed  to  practise  his  own  religion,  if 
he  heard  mass,  or  received  a  priest  into  his  house,  he  was  subiect  to  more 
rigorous  fines,  to  forfeiture,  to  imprisonment  for  life,  or  to  death,  as  in  cases 
of  high  treason,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  offence,  and  the  statute 
under  which  he  might  be  indicted. 
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NOTE  [EE]. 


On  the  1 8th  of  October,  1591,  the  queen  issued  a  proclamatioay 
guished  by  the  riolence  of  its  language,  against  the  kingr  of  Spain,  Ik* 
pope,  and  the  nussionaries,  ordering  idl  householdeis  to  make  retonv  ef 
evety  person  who  had  resorted  to  tlieir  houses  during  the  last  tvche 
months,  and  to  specify,  whether  they  knew  any  one  who  was  accustomed 
to  absent  himself  from  the  established  senrice.  To  the  prodamatioa  were 
appended  instructions  for  certain  oommtssioners,  appointed  in  each  county 
to  receive  these  returns,  and  to  discover,  by  all  the  meana  in  their  power, 
missionaries  or  persons  withdrawn  from  their  allegiance  by  the  aits  of  tiie 
misnonaries. 

There  was  much  to  reprehend  in  the  scurrilous  language  of  .thia  iastzv* 
ment:  and  several  passages  in  it  appeared  to  call  for  an  answer  from  tkc 
leaders  of  the  Spanish  party  among  the  exiles.  Two  were  soon  pubhihed: 
one  by  Persons  under  the  title  of  Besponsio  ad  edictum,  for  an  accoiate 
account  of  which  1  shall  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Butler's  Memoiss,  iii,  235: 
and  another  by  F.  Cresswell,  intituled  Exemplar  Uterarum  miasarum  ^  Ger- 
mania  ad  D,  Gulielmum  Cecilium,  connliarium  regium.  Impressum  Ajuw 
Domini  MDXCU. 

In  this  tract  the  writer  describes  the  persecution,  which  the  Engiisfa 
catholics  suffered:  and  asserts  that  the  author  of  the  prodamation,  uonier 
to  justify  such  barbarities,  had  recourse  to  calumny  tike  the  pagaaa  of  old. 
He  enumerates  the  offences  of  Elizabeth;  her  ingratitude  to  the  king  cf 
Spain,  to  whom  she  was  formerly  indebted  for  her  life;  the  miuder  of  the 
queen  of  Scots;  her  connexions  with  the  rebels  of  other  monarcbs,  andbcr 
mendship  with  the  Turk.  To  her  character  he  opposes  the  praise  sf 
Philip,  his  royal  virtues,  the  use  he  makes  of  his  power,  his  affection  fior 
the  English  exiles,  and  his  labours  topreservo  the  catholic  reli^on  in  Eag- 
land  by  the  foundation  of  seminaries.  The  author  next  maintains  the  ri^ 
of  the  pope  to  employ  the  arms  of  catholic  princes,  and  to  depose  apostate 
sovereigns,  for  the  benefit  of  religion;  and  contends,  that  if  be  appointed 
Allen  his  legate,  and  ordered  certain  priests  to  attend  the  invading  amy 
under  the  duke  of  Parma,  it  was  not  to  promote  the  destruction  hat  the 
salvation  of  the  country,  to  diminish  tlie  horrors  of  war,  and  to  protect 
Englishmen  from  the  swords  of  the  invaders.  He  boasts  of  the  superior 
force  of  the  Spanish  king,  and  maintains  that  in  the  tiine  of  danger  Elisa- 
beth and  her  ministers  wiU  find,  that  she  possesses  not  the  affection  of  the 
nation,  and  that  her  own  soldiers  will  turn  their  arms  against  her. 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  these  tracts  with  the  severity  which  they  de- 
serve. They  might  please  the  king  of  Spain,  might  uphold  hia  hope  of 
affecting  the  conquest  of  England,  but  they  were  calculated  to  iiritste 
Elizabeth,  to  throw  suspicion  on  the  loyalty  of  the  catholics,  and  to  increase 
the  pressure  of  persecution.  The  real  motive  of  the  authors  may  perhaps 
be  discovered  from  the  conclusion  of  each  tract.  They  seem  to  hare  be- 
lieved that  the  queen  was  alarmed,  and  they  hoped,  by  adding  to  thatalaim, 
to  extort  her  assent  to  the  following  proposals:  that  she  should  make  peace 
with  Philip,  should  tolerate  the  exercise  of  the  cathoUc  worship,  and  should 
allow  all  men,  without  distinction  of  religion,  to  partake  of  the  favours 
and  protect icin  of  govcrntnent  See  Rcsponsio,  p.  247.  Exemplar  liters- 
rum,  179. 
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[NOTE  FF]. 

I  have  seen  many  of  these  prints^  and  among  them  one  calculated  to  ex- 
cite feeKng^  of  the  strongest  abhorrence.  -  It  represents  the  execution  of 
Margaret  Middleton,  the  wife  of  GlitheroCy  a  rich  citizen  of  York,  who,  for 
standing  mute,  suiTered  the  peine  forte  et  dure.  She  had  harboured  a 
priest  in  quality  of  a  schoolmaster;  and  at  the  bar  refused  to  plead  guilty, 
because  she  knew  that  no  sufficient  proof  could  be  brought  against  her,  or 
not  guilty,  because  she  deemed  such  a  plea  equivalent  to  afusehood. 

As  this  bari>arous  mode  of  punishment  is  now  grown  obsolete,  I  shall  de- 
scribe her  death  in  the  words  of  one  who  was  present  in  York  at  the  time. 

**  The  Dlace  of  execution  was  the  tolboth,  six  or  seven  yards  from  the 
prison.  After  she  had  prayed,  Fawcet  (one  of  the  sheriffs)  commanded 
them  to  put  off  her  apparel;  when  she,  with  the  f<mr  women,  requested 
him  on  their  knees,  that  for  the  honour  of  womanhood,  this  might  be  dis- 
pensed wiUi.  But  they  would  not  grant  it.  Then  she  requnted  them, 
that  the  women  might  unapparel  her,  and  that  they  would  tume  their  foces 
from  her  during  that  time. 

"  The  women  took  off  her  clothes,  and  put  upon  her  the  kmsr  linen  ha- 
bit. Then  very  quietly  she  laied  her  down  upon  the  ground  her  lace 
covered  with  a  handkerchief,  and  most  part  of  her  body  with  the  habit. 
The  dore  was  laied  upon  her:  her  hands  she  joined  towards  her  fiice.  Then 
the  sheriff  saied,  Naie,  ye  must  have  your  hands  bound.  Then  two  Ser- 
jeants parted  her  hands,  and  bound  them  to  two  posts.  (In  the  ptiat  her 
feet  are  bound  to  two  others.)  After  this  they  laied  weight  upon  her, 
which,  when  she  first  felt,  she  said,  Jesu,  Jesu,  Jesu,  have  mercye  upon 
mee:  which  were  the  last  words  she  was  heatd  to  speake.  She  was  in 
dying  about  one  quarter  of  an  bower.  A  sharp  stone,  as  much  as  a  man's 
fist,  had  been  put  under  her  back:  upon  her  was  laied  to  the  quantitie  of 
seven  or  eight  hundred  weight,  which  breaking  her  ribs,  caused  them  to 
burst  forth  of  tlie  skuine. "    March  25,  1586. 


NOTE  [GG]. 

If  Titus  Oates  had  never  existed,  the  history  of  this  ridiculous  plot  would 
suffice  to  show,  how  easily  the  most  absurd  fictions  obtain  credit,  when  the 
public  mind  is  under  the  influence  of  religious  prejudice.  The  poison,  it 
wss  laid,  was  contained  in  a  double  bladder,  which  Squires  was  to  prick  with 
a  pin,  and  then  to  press  on  the  pommel  of  the  saddle.  The  queen  would 
undoubtedly  touch ^t  with  her  hand,  and  afterwards  move  her  hand  to  her 
mouth  or  nose.  In  either  case  death  must  ensue;  as  the  poison  was  of  so 
subtle  and  penetrating  a  nature,  that  it  would  instantly  reach  either  her 
lung^  or  stomach. 

To  the  account  published  by  the  government,  Walpole  himself  opposed 
another  in  a  pamphlet  entitled,  **  The  discoverie  and  confutation  of  a  tragi- 
cal fiction  devysed  and  played  by  Kd.  Squyer,  yeoman,  soldiar,  hanged  at 
Tyburne  the  23d  of  Nov.  1598.— Written  for  the  only  love  and  zeal  of  truth 
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against  forgerie,  by  M.  A.  priest,  that  knew  and  dealt  with  Squyer  n 
Spainc.     MOXCIX. 

Both  agree  that  Squires  was  a  soldier  under  Drake,  taken  prisoner  ia  the 
West  Indies,  and  carried  to  Seville  in  Spain.  There,  by  the  gewrewicnt 
account,  WaJpole  caused  him  to  be  put  Into  the  inquisition,  then  preraifed 
on  him  to  become  a  catholic,  and,  having  sworn  him  to  kill  the  qaeen,  pii>- 
eured  him  and  one  Rolles  to  be  exchanged  for  two  Spanish  prisoners  froa 
.England.  The  poison  of  course  failed;  but  how  came  the  attempt  to  be 
discovered^  This  is  the  most  clumsy  part  of  the  story.  Walpole,  fin^f 
that  the  qiieen  was  still  alive,  through  revenge  for  the  supposed  infidefity 
,of  Squire^  sent  Stanley  fPom  Spkiin,  to  reveid  his  guilt  to  the  council! 

(According  to  Walpole,  Squires^  for  his  misconduct  at  SeviUe,  was  coe- 
demiied  to  two  years^  imprisonirient  in  acotfvent  of  Carmelite  friars:  then, 
hoping  to  afaorteh  the  term  ofliis  punishment,  he  sent  for  Walpole,  andpre- 
teiided  to  become  a  catholic;  but  finding  this  expedient  of  no  mTsil,  he 
broke  out  of  his  prison,  reached  9t.  Lucar,  and  got  on  board  of  a  ship  ahogt 
to  aaillbr  England.  Watpole  solemnly  tBserts  that  he  never  gave  hint  soy 
poison,  Bor  ever  spoke  to  him  about  the  iflurder  of  the  queen.  He  alw^ 
suspected  his  sincerity,  and  on  that  account  refused  to  give  him  «  letter  sf 
recommendation  to  any  English  catholic.  Indeed,  so  little  was  Walpde 
known  either  to  Squires,  o^  to  Stanley,  the  pretended  messenger,  that  nei- 
ther of  them  could  inform  the  council  of  his  Christian  name.  T^y  were 
compelled  to  guess  at  it,  and  in  the  indictment  and  pleadings  called  his 
WiUiam  instead  of  Richard.  **  This  worid"  he  concludes,  *is  now  growa 
over  well  acauaiiited  with  the  tales  c^  queen-kifling,  as  also  that  these 
bniites  are  inductions  to  the  killing  of  such  innocent  servants  of  God,  si 
light  into  the  hands  and  power  of  tkt  bloodthirsty."  P.  14.  Bated  Rone, 
1st  lfarch»  1599. 


A  VINDICATION 

Of  certain  passages  in  the  fourth  and  Jifth  volumes  of  the  History 

of  England. 

**  Yoilft  ta  cftDte  de  la  mort  de  M.  PAmlral  ec  da  nuuMcre  dei  lieos,  encore  qa*il  j  ca  nit 
ploaieun,  qu*oa  ne  kar  Maoroit  otter  I'opinion  de  la  tctte  que  eettc  ftuee  ii*eiitc  caie  fifee  de 
loqgtie  wMkUf  at  cette  trame  couvee.    C0  tta  abtu.** 

Bbavtoxz,  ii.  283. 


INTRODUCTION. 


It  did  not  escape  me,  when  I  first  sat  down  to  write  the  '*  His- 
tory of  England,"  that  I  had  imposed  on  myself  a  toilsome  and  in- 
vidious task.  1  foresaw  that  it  would  require  habits  of  patient 
research,  and  incessant  application;  that,  I  should  frequently  be 
obliged  to  contradict  the  statements  of  favourite  writers,  occasionally 
perhaps  to  offend  the  political  or  religious  partialities  of  my  read- 
ers; and  that  my  pretensions  to  accuracy  would  provoke  others  to 
seek  out  and  expose  those  casual  errors,  which  no  human  vigilance 
can  totally  exclude  from  long  and  laborious  compositions.  But  the 
knowledge  of  these  inconveniences  did  not  divert  me  from  my  pur- 
pose. I  have  pursued  it  faithfully  and  fearlessly  through  six  quarto 
volumes,  and  have  brought  down  the  history  from  the  first  invasion 
by  the  Romans  to  the  death  of  Charles  the  First. 

As  the  work  issued  from  the  press,  it  gpradually  attracted  notice. 
By  some  writers  it  was  honoured  with  the  meed  of  their  approbation : 
others  selected  certain  portions  for  the  subject  of  animadversion. 
To  these  I  made  no  reply,  intending  to  reserve  myself  till  the  com- 
pletion of  my  labours,  and  then,  in  a  general  answer,  to  admit  emen- 
dation, where  I  found  myself  in  error,  and  to  defend  my  former 
statements,  where  I  thought  them  captiously  or  wantonly  assailed. 
It  I  now  recede  from  that  resolution,  it  is  in  consequence  of  a  late 
article  in  the  "  Ekiinburgh  Review."  Its  writer,  having  previously 
surveyed  the  whole  work,  pounces,  with  the  rapacity  of  the  vulture, 
on  a  note  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  volume,  relating  to  an  event  uncon- 
nected with  English  history ;  and  encouraged  by  the  detection  of 
certain  real  or  imaginary  errors,  he  charges  me  with  carelessness, 
and  fraud,  and  misrepresentation,  and  pronounces  his  solemn  and 
deliberate  judgment,  that  the  book  *'  is  one  of  a  most  dangeroqs 
description,  which  will  impress  the  minds  of  its  readers  with  false 
and  incorrect  notions  of  tne  history  of  their  country,  and  of  the 
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character  and  conduct  of  their  ancestors.*'  This  sample  of  enlight- 
ened criticism  has  drawn  from  me  the  present  tract.  It  ia  not  in  m  j 
diqKMition  to  affect  an  apathy  which  I  do  not  feel,  or  to  ait  dow^n 
tamelj  under  reproach,  which  1  do  not  deserre.  I  owe  it  to  myself 
to  refute  thb  sweeping  accusation;  I  owe  it  to  my  readers  to  aiiow, 
that  I  have  not  abused  their  confidence. 

With  the  Scottish  reviewer  I  shall  also  notV^e  two  other  oppo- 
nents; the  Reverend  Mr.  Todd,  who  conceives  that  I  have  not  done 
justice  to  the  memory  of  archbishop  Cranmer,  and  a  writer  in  the 
**  Quarterly  Reviewt''  whose  gallantrv  has  induced  him  to  advocate 
the  cause  of  the  unfortunate  Anne  Boleyn.  The  objections  of  these 
three,  with  my  answers  to  each,  will  occupy  the  u>llowin|^  P*€®** 
If  Uiere  be  little  in  Uie  controversy  to  interest  the  curiosi^  of  the 
reader,  I  shall  not  at  least  exhaust  his  patience  by  treating  any  siQd>- 
ject  at  greater  length  than  its  importance  may  require. 
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THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 


CHAPTER  I. 


My  Memoir  on  the  Paritian  Massacre — Judgment  of  the  Reviewer-^ 
His  artful  manner  of  Proof-^Improbahility  of  a  preconcerted  Plot 
— TJie  King^s  friendship  for  the  Admiral — The  attempt  on  the  Ad- 
mtrot'a  Lifr—Thc  visU  of  Giarlts  after  ike  attempt — The  absence 
of  contemporary  and  credible  authority — The  testimony  of  the  Duke 
of  Anjou  and  Tavannes-^The  proceedings  immediately  before  the 
Afassacr&^The  credulity  of  the  Reoiewer — The  King's  despatches 
to  the  Provinces — The  number  of  the  slain. 

There  is  something  extraordinary  in  the  choice  made  by  the  re- 
viewer. To  judge  of  a  history  of  England,  he  has  selected  a  subject 
exclusively  French;  and  to  enable  his  readers  to  form  an  opinion  of 
the  whole  work,  he  has  called  their  attention  to  the  contents  of  a 
single  note.  There  is  something  still  more  extraordinary  iu  the 
manner,  in  which  he  has  executed  his  task.  He  can  see  nothing  to 
commend:  even  the  old  maxim  of  "  damning  with  faint  praise"  is 
forgotten:  in  every  page,  in  almost  every  line,  he  discovers,  or  pre- 
tends to  discover,  instances  of  error,  or  ignorance,  or  misrepresenta- 
tion. Nor  is  he  content  with  impeaching  the  literary,  he  also  assails 
the  moral,  character  of  the  writer.  He  represents  him  as  guiltjr  of 
intentional  fraud,  as  actuated  bv  religious  animosities,  and  as  taking 
advantage  of  the  ignorance  of  the  public,  to  mislead  and  deceive  the 
reader.  Such  conduct,  however,  though  it  be  varnished  over  with 
a  display  of  authorities  and  quotations,  is  not  calculated  to  win 
credit  with  the  discerning  reader.  Of  its  cause  he  may  be  ignorant : 
but  be  will  not  fail  to  remark,  that,  let  it  proceed  whence  it  may,  it 
has  more  the  appearance  of  personal  pique  than  of  impartial  criti- 
cisn^ 

Reviewers  should  always  bear  in  mind,  that  it  is  a  dangerous  ex- 
periment to  sport  with  the  public  credulity.  They  hold  office  du- 
rante bene  plaeito:  As  long  as  they  fairly  exhibit  the  merits  and 
demerits  or  the  writers,  whom  they  call  before  their  tribunal,  they 
ma;^  be  assured  of  support.  But  if  thev  allow  prejudice  to  guide 
their  pens,  if  they  make  their  pages  subservient  to  private  antipa- 
thies and  resentments,  if,  under  the  pretence  of  diffusing  informa- 
tion, they  chiefly  seek  to  injure  the  character  of  a  supposed  adver- 
sary/ they  violate  the  first  of  their  duties,  they  break  their  word 

*  The  article  in  the  review  was  provoked  by  a  letter  in  a  newspaper, 
which  was  so  worded,  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  coming  from  me.  I, 
therefore,  take  this  opportunity  of  saying,  that  I  was  not  privy  either  to 
the  writing  or  the  publication  of  that  letter. 


it 
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to  their  readers,  and  they  in&Uibly  forfeit,  as  they  desenre  to  forfeit, 

the  confidence  of  the  public. 

It  has  pleased  the  reviewer  to  constitute  himself  my  accmer:  it 

'^  remains  ror  me  to  repel  the  accusation.    If  I  fail  in  the  attempt,  the 

'  failure  will  justify  his  conduct:  if  I  succeed,  and  of  sacceea  I  cannot 

entertain  a  doubt,  hi»  will  be  the  disgrace  of  defeat,  and  the  ahame 

of  misrepresentation.    He  has  provoked  the  contest :  he  must  submit 

*  to  the  consequences. 

In  my  history  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  I  was  led  to  notice,  at 
some  length,  the  Parisian  massacre  in  1572,  not  so  much  because  it 
belonged  to  the  subject,  as  that  I  might  conform  to  the  practice  of 
preceding  writers.  But  at  the  same  time  I  ventured  to  oepart  from 
the  common  opinion,  that  it  was  the  effect  of  a  preconcerted  plot, 
and  to  consider  it  as  tb«  sudden  result  of  an  accidental  and  unmce- 
seen  event.  I  was,  indeed,  aware,  as  old  Mathieu  had  taught  me  in 
his  narrative  of  the  same  transaction,  that  it  is  not  alwa3rB  prudent  to 
advocate  the  cause  of  truth  in  opposition  to  accredited  error:*  and  I 
readily  foresaw  that  the  statement  which  I  should  make,  would  ex- 
cite surprise,  and  provoke  contradiction.  But  the  fact  appeared  to 
me  a  proper  subject  for  historical  inquiry;  and  the  consideration 
that  two  centuries  and  a  half  have  elapsed  since  it  happened,  tint 
time  has  been  allowed  for  passion  to  cool,  and  prejudice  to  wear 
away,  determined  me  to  commit  my  opinion  fairly  and  fearlessly  to 
the  candour  and  discernment  of  my  readers. 

Judgment  of  the  Reviewer. — It  was,  however,  unfortunate  that  my 
memoir  could  not  appear  in  its  original  shape.  It  bad  been  reserved 
for  a  place  among  the  notes  in  the  appendix  to  the  fifth  volume:  and 
the  overgrown  bulk  of  that  volume  compelled  me  to  reduce  it  to  one 
half  of  its  original  size.  In  consequence  I  confined  myself  to  a 
rapid,  and,  in  some  points  perhaps  unsatisfactory,  narrative.  Minor, 
though  corroborative,  circumstances,  were  omitted;  many  of  the 
particular  authorities  were  suppressed;  and  all  reasoning  on  either 
side  of  the  question  was  excluded.  On  this  account  it  was,  that  in 
a  short  prefatory  address,  I  requested  the  reader  to  believe  that  my 
opinion,  differing  as  it  did  from  that  of  many  other  writers, "  was 
not  formed  till  after  a  diligent  perusal  and  comparison  of  the  most 
authentic  documents  on  the  sulnect."! 

Whatever  others  may  have  thought  of  this  passage,  the  reviewer 
openly  comes  forward  to  declare  that  he  does  not  credit  my  asMr- 
tion.  The  memoir,  he  contends,  exhibits  so  many  instances  of  care- 
lessness and  haste,  so  many  misconceptions  and  misrepresentatifDs, 
flo  long  a  train  of  literary  delinquencies,  that  he  cannot  believe  I 
have  read  with  attention,  if  I  have  read  at  all,  the  works  to  which 
I  appeal.  On  the  contrary,  he  suspects  that  all  the  knowledge 
which  I  possess  of  the  St.  Bartholomew,  is  derived  from  Gaveyiac, 
and  that  it  is  through  the  medium  of  that  writer,  that  I  have  seen 
and  *'  diligently  compared  the  original  documents  on  this  subject."| 

*  Je  scats  bien  qu'il  y  a  de  rimprudcnce  i  penser  persuader  des  choscs 
vraies  centre  I'erreur  commune  et  la  creance  publique:  ct  n^antrooins  pla- 
sieurs  ont  oui  dire  d  Villeroy  que  cette  journee  ne  fut  pas  premeditce, 
come  on  le  rapporte.     Hist,  de  Charl.  ix.  i.  343. 

f  Hist.  viii.  515.  I  quote  the  8vo  edition  that  I  may  not  differ  from  the 
reviewer. 

♦  Rev.  95. 
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Ifi$  artful  manner  of  proof, — 1 ;  It  were  to  be  wished  that  critics 
woald  quote  fairW,  when  they  mean  to  condemn  severely.  In  this 
passage,  and  in  the  two  following  pages,  the  reviewer  prolesses 
thrice  to  quote  my  very  words,  and  thrice  substitutes  in  their  place 
words  of  his  own.*  I  said,  that  I  had  compared  "  the  most  authentic 
documents;"  he  makes  me  say  that  I  compared  the  "  original  docu- 
ments/' The  change  may  be  unintentional, but  it  is  not  immaterial. 
By  "  the  most  authentic  documents,"  I  meant  documents  of  sufficient 
authority  to  deserve  credit,  as  coming  from  men,  who  either  were 
the  original  devisers,  or  received  their  information  from  the  original 
devisers,  of  the  massacre.  Such  persons  may  be  admitted  as  authen- 
tic witnesses.  But  the  *'  original  documents"  of  the  reviewer  are 
not  confined  to  such  evidence :  he  extends  the  denomination  to  the 
numerous  writings  on  the  subject,  published  within  a  few  years  after 
the  event  ;t  of  which  the  far  greater  part  proceeded  from  those,  who 
possessed  not  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  real  origin  of  the  tragedy, 
and  who  wirote  only  from  hearsay,  conjecture,  and  passion.  Such 
writings  cannot  be  classed  among  "  the  most  authentic  documents 
on  the  subject:"  so  that,  should  the  reviewer  prove  that  I  have  ne- 
glected to  consult  some  of  them,  he  stU}  will  not  have  proved  any 
thing  contradictory  of  my  assertion. 

2.  It  k,  moreover,  both  singular  and  suspicious,  that  from  the  pre- 
fatory address,  he  should  immediately  hurry  away  to  the  very  last 
para^ph  in  the  memoir.  There  he  discovers  a  patisage,  in  which 
by  mistake  the  epithet "  huguenot"  has  been  prefixed  to  a  list  of  six 
writers:  and  very  plausibly  infers  that,  since  three  of  the  six,  Pere- 
fixe,  De  Thou,  and  Masson,  are  known  to  have  been  catholics,  Dr. 
Lingard  could  not  have  been  conversant  with  their  works.  But 
may  I  ask,  why  the  reviewer  has  taken  this  subject  from  its  proper 
place  to  introduce  it  heret  Is  it  not  to  create  a  persuasion,  that  it 
serves  to  prove  the  charge  immediately  preceding;  to  show  that  I 
have  quoted  authorities  which  I  had  not  consulted  t  If  so,  he  knows 
that  he  is  playing  a  false  game.  Not  one  of  the  three  writers  is 
quoted  by  me  throughout  the  memoir;  nor  can  any  of  their  works  be 
ranked  among  the  authentic  documents,  which  I  asserted  that  I  had 
compared.  The  fact  is,  that  the  passage,  in  which  their  names  occur, 
was  translated  from  a  French  writer,  to  whom,  as  to  my  only  aiv 
thority,  I  referred  the  reader .| 

•  Rev.  p.  95,  97. 

i  See  Rev.  p.  97.  He  mentions  particularly  Masson'i  life  of  Charles  IX. 
published  by  Le  Laboureur,  Caatelnau,  iii.  15.  and  as  he  frequently  refers 
to  this  tract,  I  may  be  allowed  to  inform  the  reader,  that  Masson's  Vita 
Caroh  IX.  consists  of  six  loosely  printed  pages,  in  which  the  immense  num- 
ber of  fifteen  lines  is  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  St.  Bartholomew.  It 
abounds  with  errors,  and  is  rather  a  sketch  containing  the  heads  of  a  pro- 
jected history,  than  a  history  itself:  it  was  written  by  Masson  just  after  the 
death  of  Charles,  and  then  thrown  aside.  Of  his  motives  we  know  nothing; 
but  though  he  lived  five  and  thirty  years  afterwards,  though  in  that  inter- 
val- he  published  his  annals  and  other  works,  he  never  thought  proper  to 
send  the  Vita  Carol!  to  the  press.  Yet  this  is  one  of  "  the  original,  or  au- 
thentic documents,"  which,  according  to  the  reviewer,  I  ought  to  have 
consulted! 

♦  From  Caveyrac,  dissertation  xxxvi — xli.  The  reviewer  tells  us,  that 
"  this  work  bad  little  success  when  it  first  appeared,  and  obtained  no  fa- 
vourable reputation  for  its  author,"  p.  95.    I  know  not  whence  he  received 
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3.  In  the  next  place,  I  must  be  allowed  to  doubt,  whether  the 
reviewer  believes,  as  be  pretends,  that  I  was  ignorant  of  the  religioa 
of  the  three  writers.  Masson,  indeed,  is  now  an  obscure  name;  and 
ther^l  was  a  Masson,  a  calvinist  writer  in  Holland.  With  respect  to 
him,  therefore,  I  might  have  been  in  error.  But  could  he  inugine 
that  I  had  never  heard  of  De  Thou  and  Perefixe,  names  so  illmtnous 
In  the  literary  and  ecclesiastical  history  of  France;  or  that  I  did  aoC 
know  that  the  president  si  Mortier  always  professed  hhnself  a 
catholic,  or  that  the  archbishop  of  Paris  could  not  bcf  a  hngoenotT 
A  fair  and  candid  critic  would  rather  have  inferred  that  the  woid 
'*  huguenot"  had  by  some  accident  crept  into  the  text.  And  so  it 
was.  It  had  been  placed  by  me  in  the  margin  as  a  private  mark,  a 
sort  of  catch  word,  to  aid  my  memory,  and  was  taken  thence  bv  the 
copyist  or  the  printer,  as  a  correction  for  the  word  **  national,^'  the 
true  reading  in  the  manuscript.  With  this,  indeed,  the  reTiewa 
could  not  be  acquainted.  But  when  he  considered  that  it  was  bat 
the  error  of  a  single  word,  he  ought  to  have  hesitated  before  he 
charged  to  ignorance  and  imposture,  what  might  have  been,  as  in 
reality  it  was,  the  effect  of  mere  accident.  If  he  have  written  much 
for  the  press,  he  must  know  that  such  errors  are  not  unoomnKm.* 
He  must  occasionally  have  discovered  in  his  manuscript  a  word 
which  he  never  intended  to  write,  and  in  the  printed  copy  a  word 
which  he  had  never  written.  The  operations  of  the  mind  outstrip 
in  speed  those  of  the  body.  While  the  hand  is  employed  in  tracing 
the  characters  on  paper,  or  in  arranging  the  types  against  the  rule, 
the  mind  frequently  hurries  forward,  and  a  word,  connected  with 
the  new  train  of  thought,  is  introduced  bv  manual  operation,  with- 
out the  consciousness  of  the  writer  or  of  the  compositor.  To  this  or 
some  similar  cause  the  suspicious  appearance  of  the  word  '*  hu- 
guenot," might  have  been  attributed.  But  to  the  reviewer  it  seemed 
otherwise.  He  had  detected  the  error,  and  resolved  to  derive  from 
it  every  advantage  in  his  power.  The  merit  of  the  discovery  he  may 
claim:  but  I  doubt  whether  that  merit  will  atone,  in  the  estimation 
of  the  reader,  for  the  unfair  use  to  which  it  has  been  applied. 

A  preconcerted  Plot  imvrobable. — We  may  now  return  to  the  me- 
moir, the  first  half  of  which  is  occupied  by  a  hasty  sketch  of  the 
principal  events  that  preceded  the  massacre.  To  this  part  the  re- 
viewer has  offered  no  objection.  1  shall,  however,  recal  its  contents 
to  the  attention  of  my  readers:  because,  1.  The  friendship  of  the 
king  for  Coligni,  the  leader  of  the  huguenots;  2.  The  attempt  on  tbe 
life  of  that  nobleman;  3.  And  the  visit  of  the  royal %Lmily  to  the 
bed-side  of  the  wounded  man,  are  facts  which  forcibly  demonstrate 

his  information;  but  the  clamour  which  it  raised  among  the  infidel  party  in 
France,  and  their  attempt  to  put  it  down,  by  falsely  representing  it  as  an 
apology  of  the  massacre,  are  powerful  testimonies  in  its  favour.  I1ie 
reviewer  lends  a  helping  hand  to  its  opponents,  by  chai^ng  Caveyrac  with 
the  omission  of  two  woras  (qu'  autr^s,)  in  a  quotation  from  La  Popeliniere. 
I  desired  a  friend  to  copy  for  me  the  whole  page  from  the  original,  and  in 
his  copy  the  very  same  words  are  wanting. 

*  Not  uncommon  even  in  the  writings  of  the  reviewer  himself.  Thus  I 
have  shown  that  in  transcribing  my  words  he  has  thrice  substituted  "  ori- 
ginal" for  "  authentic;"  and  thus  again  in  p.  123,  he  refers  to  La  Popeli- 
niere, ii.  67.  for  the  massacre  of  Vassy,  tliougli  in  reality  it  is  my  reference 
for  the  mtissiicre  of  Paris,  which  happened  ten  years  afterwards. 
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the  utter  improbability  of  the  opinion- so  confidently  mtintained  by 
my  adversary. 

The  King's  Friendship  for  the  Admiral.-~In  the  first  place,  I  no- 
ticed the  friendship  which  the  king,  Charles  IX.,  after  the  pacifi- 
cation of  1570,  manifested  for  the  admiral,  and  the  ascendency  wkich 
that  friendship  gave  him  over  the  mind  of  the  young  monarch.  His 
correspondence  with  the  king  was  frequent,  his  interviews  were 
secret  and  confidential.  To  attach  Charles  to  his  party,  he  is  said, 
to  have  awakened  the  royal  jealousy  by  throwing  out  suspicions  of 
the  designs  of  the  queen  mother,  who  monopolized  the  powers  of 
government,  and  was  careful  to  bring  forward  on  all  occasions  her 
favourite  son,  the  duke  of  Anjou:*  and  with  the  same  view  he  flat* 
tered  the  king's  ambition,  by  proposing  to  him  the  conquest  of  the 
Netherlands  as  an  easy  achievement,  if  he  would  permit  the  French 
protestants  to  aid  their  bretiiren,  the  Gueux  of  Flanders,  already  in 
arms  against  the  king  of  Spain.  In  the  year  1571,  he  visited  Charles, 
both  at  Blois  and  at  Paris:  in  1572  he  was  invited  to  assist  at  the 
marriage  of  the  king  of  Navarre.  The  ceremony  had -been  fixed 
for  the  18th  of  August:  but  he  repaired  to  the  court  in  June,  partly 
at  the  solicitation  of  the  English  ambassador,  partly  through  his  own 
anxiety  to  further  the  Spanish  war.f  There  he  remained  during  two 
months,  making  or  appearing  to  make  daily  advances  in  the  royal 
confidence,  ana  exciting  the  most  serious  apprehensions  in  the 
breasts  of  the  opposite  party.  Now  the  writers,  who  believe  in  a 
preconcerted  plot,  are  compelled  to  maintain  that  all  this  while 
Charles  was  actine  the  part  devised  for  him  by  the  queen  mother, 
feiening  a  friendship  which  he  did  not  feel,  and  seeking  by  smiles 
and  courtesies  to  allure  the  admiral  and  his  friends  to  the  spot  de- 
signed for  their  destruction.  But,  1.  At  the  commencement  of  this 
period,  he  was  only  twenty  years  old.  Is  it  probable  that  so  young 
a  prince  should  be  so  consummate  a  master  in  the  art  of  dissimula- 
tion, as  to  be  able  for  two  years  to  carry  on  this  sjrstem  without  de- 
tection; a  prince,  too,  who  from  the  sudden  bursts  of  passion  to 
which  he  was  subject,  was  liable  at  any  moment  to  betray  his  real 
sentiments?  2.  Is  it  credible  that  the  admiral,  a  wary  and  veteran 
politician,  would  suffer  himself,  for  so  long  a  period,  to  be  duped  by 
the  mere  acting  of  a  raw  and  unexperienced  youth,  and  so  com- 
pletely duped,  that  even  the  attempt  on  his  life  did  not  dispel  the 
delusion?!  3.  Is  it  possible  that  if  Charles  dissembled,  his  brother 
of  Anjou  and  the  marshal  de  Tavannes,  his  supposed  accomplices  in 
the  plot,  should  be  unacquainted  with  his  dissimulation?  Yet  that 
they  were,  is  Evident  from  this  fact,  that  they  presented  four  memo- 

*  M6moires  de  Villeroy,  ii.  63.    M^moires  de  TEtoile,  i.  47.    Le  La- 
boureur,  Casdenau,  iii.  31. 

f  M^moires  del'estatde  France,  sous  Charles  Neufiesme,  i.  72,  85.  217. 
Meidelboug,  1578. 

'  t  If  we  may  believe  Margaret,  the  sister  of  Charles,  the  dissimulation  was 
on  the  other  ride.  Les  renards  avoient  seen  si  bien  feindre,  qu'ila  avoient 
gmgn6  le  coeur  de  ce  brave  prince,  pour  I'esperance  de  se  rendre  utiles  i 
I'acroissement  de  son  estat,  et  en  luy  proposant  de  belles  et  glorieuses  en- 
terprises en  Flandres.  M^moires  de  Marguerite  de  Yalois,  Iii.  174.  I  quote 
from  the  collection  universelle  des  m^moires  particuliers  relatifs  ^  I'histotre 
de  France,  by  Perrin,  1785—1791. 
Vol.  VIII.  42 
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rials  which  are  still  extant,  to  the  council,  to  dissuade  the  king  from 
the  Spanish  war,  to  which  he  was  led  by  the  adFice  of  the  sdminl.* 

These  are  improbabilities  which  it  will  require  no  little  ingoiuicy 
to  remove:  there^are  others  still  more  appalling  to  succeed. 

7%e  attempt  on  the  Admiral's  life. — In  the  next  place,  I  related  the 
attempt  to  murder  the  admiral  in  the  open  street  on  the  23d  of  Augwrt. 
He  was  wounded,  but  not  mortally,  and  the  assassin  who  escape,  is 
known  to  have  been  employed  by  the  queen  mother,  the  duke  of 
Anjou,  and  their  confidential  advisers,  the  very  persons  to  whom  the 
design  of  a  general  massacre  is  attributed  by  the  reviewer.  But  by 
what  ingenuity  can  this  event  be  reconciled  with  such  a  design? 
What  possible  motive  could  there  be  to  attempt  the  life  of  one  man, 
if  the  object  was  to  take  the  lives  of  all?  Its  effect  must  have  been 
to  awaken  the  suspicion  of  the  intended  victims,  to  warn  them  of 
their  danger,  to  suggest  to  them  projects  of  resistance  or  escape. 
That  the  life  of  the  admiral  alone  was  sought,  is  moat  certain. 
Every  precaution  had  been  taken  to  secure  the  flight  of  the  anastin, 
but  no  preparations  had  been  made  to  follow  up  the  blow.  If  the 
admiral  had  fallen,  his  adherents  would  probably  have  withdrawn 
to  places  of  safety.  They  might  have  done  it  on  that  day;  they 
might  have  done  it  on  the  next.  The  proposal  was  twice  made,  but 
rejected  by  the  obstinacy  of  the  leaders.f  Whoever  conaideia  tbeaa 
circumstances,  most,  I  think,  conclude  that  no  general  massacre  was 
at  that  time  in  contemplation. 

The  King's  eisU  to  the  Admiral, — Lastly,  I  related  the  imprenion 
which  this  attempt  appeared  to  make  on  the  mind  of  the  king.  He 
expressed  the  most  lively  apprehension  for  the  fate  of  his  wounded 
friend,  and  gave  peremptory  orders  for  the  discovery  and  puni^ 
ment  of  the  assassin  and  his  employers.  Not  content  with  this,  be 
visited  the  admiral  in  his  bed,  accompanied  by  the  queen,  his  two 
brothers,  and  his  principal  counsellors.  Now  this  visit  oppoees 
anojther  most  powerful  objection  to  the  hypothesb  of  a  preconcerted 
plot.  There  was  no  necessity  that  Charles  should  visit  the  admiral, 
merely  because  that  nobleman  desired  it:  on  the  contrary,  the  very 
request  was  likely  to  excite  apprehension  in  a  guilty  mind.  Yet  he 
goes  there  without  guards:  he  puts  himself,  his  mother,  and  brotbexs 
into  the  power  of  the  men,  whose  destruction  he  is  supposed  to  have 
been  plotting  for  two  years,  and  whose  suspicions  he  must  hare 
expected  to  be  raised  by  the  late  attempt:  and  he  puts  himself  into 
their  power  at  a  moment,  when  they  are  assembled  at  the  house  to 
the  number  of  two  hundred,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  and  cries  of 
vengeance  in  their  mouths.  To  me  it  is  utterly  incredible  that,  with 
the  consciousness  of  guilt  on  his  mind,  he  should  have  thus  unne- 
cessarily exposed  himself,  and  those  who  were  most  dear  to  him,  to 
such  imminent  danger. 

And  here  there  occurs  an  additional  difficulty.  Why  did  Catha- 
rine, the  oal  contriver  of  the  murderous  attempt,  accompany  the 
king  to  the  admiral's  chamber?  The  writers  of  both  parties  agree 
that  she  feared  the  influence  of  Coligni  over  her  son,  and  sought  to 

*  Tbey  are  to  be  found  in  the  M^moires  de  Tavannes,  Tom.  xxtii.  325. 
229.248.292. 
^  M^moires  de  I'eshit.  i.  28S.     Popelini^re,  ii.  64.     Si  deslors  ils  eussent 
eslog^  de  Paris  el  gaigrn^  Orleans,  le  surplus  ne  fust  arriv^,  ct  n'eust  on 
z6  rien  faire  i  M.  rAidmiraL    M^moires  de  Jean  de  Merges,  xli.  86. 
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prerent  by  ber  prefence  tbe  introduction  of  any  sabject  prejudicial 
to  her  interests.  The  protestants  relate  that  the  wounded  chieftain 
was  not  to  be  deterred ;  that  he  reminded  Charles  of  the  many  warn- 
ings which  he  had  previously  given  him,  and  that  he  had  begun  to 
point  the  suspicions  of  the  king  asainst  certain  persons,  who  were 
undermining  his  throne,  when  Catharine  suddenly  interposed,  and 
put  ai^  end  to  the  conversation.*  The  accovnt  of  the  duke  of  Anjou 
IS  more  particular,  though  rather  different.  According  to  him, 
Charles,  at  the  request  of  the  admiral,  ordered  his  mother  and 
brother  to  .withdraw  to  the  centre  of  the  room.  They  od^eyed:  but 
the  earnestness  with  which  the  admiral  was  observed  to  speak,  ex-'' 
cited  the  alarm  of  Catharine.  She  interrupted  his  discourse;  pre- 
vailed on  her  son  to  depart,  and  empldyed  all  her  arts  to  draw  from 
him  the  secret  su^ect  of  the  conversation.  At  last  he  exclaimed 
with  an  oath:  '*  WCat  the  admiral  said  was  the  truth;  I  have  allow- 
ed the  sovereign  authority  to  slip  from  my  hands  into  yours  and  those 
of  my  brother:  it  is  necessary  that  I  be  upon  my  guard  against  a 
power  which  will  soon  overbalance  my  own.  This  was  what  he 
(old  me,  and  begged  me  to  receive,  as  the  death-bed  advice  of  a 
loyal  and  devoted  servant."!  It  '^  immaterial  which  of  these  nar- 
ratives we  prefer.  Each  of  them  shows  that  Catharine  was,  and  had 
reason  to  be,  iealous  of  the  influence  of  the  admiral  with  the  king: 
a  jealousy,  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  account  for,  if  we  believe 
that  he  had  been  employed  for  two  years  in  endeavours,  under  her 
direction,  to  allure  that  nobleman  and  his  adherents  to  their  de- 
struction. 

Ab  credible  auihority  for  a  preeoneerted  Plot. — 1.  When  I  sat 
down  to  compose  the  memoir,  I  entertained  no  doubt  of  the  received 
opinion,  that  the  massacre  was  the  effect  of  a  preconcerted  plot:  but 
these  formidable  objections  induced  me  to  pause,  and  inquire  on 
what  real  foundation  a  system  so  replete  wiui  Improbabilities,  was 
built.  Writers,  who  asserted  it,  were  to  be  found  without  number; 
they  were  catholics  as  well  as  protestants:  some  took  it  for  granted; 
others  attempted  to  prove  it.  But  what  was  their  authority?  Nothing 
beyond  suspicion,  and  report,  and  conjecture.  Not  one  of  them,  as 
far  as  I  could  discover,  pretended  to  have  been  privy  to  the  design; 
not  one  received  his  information  from  those  who  were  supposed  to 
have  been  privy  to  it.  All  the  evidence  of  this  description  is  on 
the  other  side :  every  credible  document,  purporting  to  give  the  tes- 
timony of  the  king,  or  of  the  queen,  or  of  the  duke  of  Anjou,  or  of 
their  ministers,  declares  that  tbe  massacre  was  a  sudden  and  unfore- 
seen expedient,  suggested  by  the  alarm  which  the  failure  of  the 
attempt  on  the  admiral  had  excited,  and  by  the  danger  to  be  expect- 
ed from  the  revenge  of  his  adherents.l 

•  Mais  la  Royne  mere  scaitfortbien  empescher,  qu*il  ne  con.miT-    r 
particulierement  au  Roy  quelques  secrets  touchani  la  a:  s-rf*.  ■ 
estat.    De  Serres.  iii.  177.    M^moircs  de  Testat,  i.  276.     i  aua...  w.    iZ^. 

f  M^moires  dc  Villeroy,  ii.  67 — 69. 

i  Or  il  est  certain  que,  si  I'amiral  fut  mort  de  ses  blessurea,  le  mslheur 
de  son  party  s'en  fut  all6  avec  lui;  mais  quand  on  assura  le  roi,  qu'il  serait 
bientot  {^eri,  et  sans  doute  il  s'en  vengeroit,  le  roi  fut  conseill^  de  le  faii*e 
achever,  et  cela  ne  se  pouvant  faite  sans  envelopper  en  la  m6me  peine»les 
principaux  de  son  parti,  on  jugea  necessaire  d'en  miner  plusieurs  pour  en 
perdre  un.     Mathieu,  Histoire  de  Charles  ix.  i.  344.     J'ai  ^crit  plus  au 
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• 
2.  It  was  thif  which  caused  me  to  remark  in  a  note,  that  tbe  farpv- 
thesis  of  my  opponentg  was  "  unsupported  by  contemporary  autooti- 
tv;"  an  observation  which  has  aroused  the  astonishment  and  in  of 
the  reviewer.  **  Unsupported  by  contemporary  authority!"  be  eiE- 
claims, "  why;  it  was  maintained  bv  Capilupi  at  Rome  in  the  month 
of  September,  it  was  believed  by  the  elector  of  Saxony  in  Octcte, 
it  was  asserted  by  an  drator  in  tbe  assembly  of  the  hngnenotB  of 
Dauphin6  in  December,  and  it  was  assumed  as  true  by  the  ex-jesuit 
Masson  in  1675."*  All  this  I  am  ready  to  |rant,  and  even  more. 
But  from  what  source  did  these  persons  derive  their  knowledge! 
As  well  might  you  appeal  to  the  French  orators  and  writers  of 
pamphlets,  for  contemporary  authority  to  prove  that  the  attempt  to 
destroy  the  first  consul  by  the  explosion  ofthe  "  infernal  machme,'' 
in  the  year  1800,  originated  with  Mr.  Windham  and  his  colleagues 
in  the  British  minis^.  A  broad  distinction  sMuld  be  drainm  be- 
tween authority  for  a  public  fact,  and  authority  for  a  secret  design. 
The  fact  is  a  matter  of  notoriety:  its  truth  maybe  easily  ascertained. 
I  would  admit  even  Capilupi  and  the  elector  of  Saxony  as  authority 
for  the  fact  of  the  massacre.  But  a  design,  supposed  to  have  been 
formed  and  conducted  in  privacy  and  concealment,  unless  it  be  ne- 
cessarily implied  in  the  result,  requires  very  different  proof.  Its 
existence  can  be  shown  only  by  the  confession  of  the  parties,  or  by 
the  testimony  of  those,  who  have  derived  their  knowledge  from 
those  parties.  Such  confession  or  testimony  would  be  authority,  and 
contemporary  authority.  But  does  any  such  exist!  Was  any  such 
ever  known  to  exist  1  No:  my  opponent "  has  not  the  hardihood" 
to  assert  it.    Where  then  is  his  contemporary  authority! 

Objection  to  the  testimony  of  Anjou. — ^The  reviewer  ofl&rs  two  ob- 
jections to  other  parts  of  tbe  same  note.  1.  I  had  appealed  to  the 
narrative  of  the  duke  of  Anjou,  which,  I  say,  was  dictated  by  him 
*'  during  a  restless  night,  when  his  conscience  was  harassed  by  die 
vecollection  of  the  massacre,''  and  which  has  the  appearance  of 
coming  from  one, ''  who  seeks  not  to  excuse  but  to  accuse  hiiii8elf.'*t 

long,  et,  je  crois,  plus  veritablement  que  nul  autre,  ce  qui  ae  passa  en  cette 
joum^e,  parce  que  je  Pai  appris  de  ceux  m£mes  qui  furentaa  conseil  et  i 
rexecution. — \A,  p.  347. 

•  Rev.  98. 99.  "  On  voit  naitre,"  says  D'Aubign^,  ii.  70.  anno  1618,  «  m 
livre,  duquel  I'autheur  s'appeiloit  preneur  de  kmps,  pour  louer  I'exceasive 
finesse,  disposition  et  fermet^  de  c<sur  du  Hoi  et  de  la  Roine."  The 
opinion  of  this  wolf-catcher  ((Japilupi)  was,  that  a  league  had  been  cod- 
cluded  between  the  pope  and  tlie  two  kings  of  France  and  Spain,  by  which 
the  king  of  France  was  to  massacre  all  the  chiefs  of  the  huguenots  at  tbe 
marriage  of  his  sister,  and  aid  with  all  his  power  the  duke  of  Alva  to  ex- 
terminate the  rebels  in  Flanders;  the  king  of  Spain  was  to  restore  Navarre 
to  the  king  of  France,  and  aid  the  duke  of  Anjou  to  get  poasegaion  of  ike  Eng' 
lish  crown;  and  then  the  allies  were  to  unite  their  forces  to  exterminate  tbe 
heretics  of  Germany,  and  establish  a  new  constitution  ofthe  empire  by  the 
authority  of  the  pope.  Lo  Stratagema.  1*572.  This  spedmen  will  teach 
the  reader  what  judgment  he  ought  to  form  of  the  "  wolf  catcher." 

f  Hist.  viii.  519.  That  this  representation  is  correct,  appears  plun  to  roe 
from  the  very  first  words  of  the  narrative.  "  Je  vous  fais  venir  icy,  pour 
vous  faire  part  de  mes  inquietudes  et  agitations  de  cette  nuit,  qui  ont  titm* 
h\€  mon  repos  en  pensant  i,  I'execution  de  la  St.  Uarthelemy."  N^m.  de 
Villcroy,  ii.  62. 
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He  tells  us  thaj  indeed  the  duke  dictated  it  when  "  he  was  agitated 
by  the  recollection  of  the  bloody  scenes/'  but  that  he  **  expressed 
in  it  no  contrition  for  his  crime,  nor  seemed  at  all  conscious  of  its 
enormity:''  that  on  the  contrary,  he  was  accustomed  "  not  only  to 
make  no  secret  of  his  participation  in  the  St.  Bartholomew,  but 
reckoned  it  among  the  glorious  acts  of  his  life."*  The  difference 
between  us  on  this  subject  is  not  a  ik>int  worth  the  (aooting.  If  I 
am  correct,  the  duke's  narrative  deserves  credit:  if  the  reviewer  be 
correct,  it  is  equally  deserving  of  credit.  For  surely  we  cannot 
imagine  that  Anjou  would  seek  to  extenuate  his  participation  in 
that,  '*  which  he  reckoned  among  the  glorious  acts  of  his  life." 

2.  Objeeiion  to  the  lesHmony  of  TaDannts. — I  added  that  I  had 
taken  a  few  additional  circumstances  from  the  memoirs  of  Tavann^ 
who  was  in  the  Louvre,  and  one  of  the  devisers  of  the  massacre.  On 
this  the  reviewer  itmarks  that,  "  if  Dr.  Lingard  had  in  reality  read 
the  book,  he  must  have  known  that  it  was  composed  not  by  the  mar- 
shal himself,  but  by  his  son  John,  viscount  de  Tavannes." — ^That 
the  memoirs  were  comiXMed  b3r  the  viscount  for  the  instruction  of 
his  family,  I  know :  but  I  conceive  that  there  is  to  be  found  in  them 
that,  which  may  iairly  be  taken  for  the  testimony  of  the  marshal 
himself,  transmitted  to  us  through  his  son.  When  the  viscount 
comes  to  the  summer  of  1672,  he  gives  us  several  papers,  certainly 
written  by  his  father,  and  details  several  particulars  which  he  could 
hardly  have  derived  from  any  other  source.  The  reviewer,  indeed, 
tells  us  *<  that  he  was  too  young  to  be  admitted  into  the  private 
councils  where  the  massacre  was  devised,"  (which  is  probably  true;) 
and  that  "  he  had  too  severe  a  father  to  venture  on  questioning  him, 
or  attempting  to  penetrate  into  his  secrets;"  which  is  very  inge- 
niously put  forward,  not  because  it  is  true,  but  because  it  may  serve 
to  parry  my  argument.  In  defiance,  however,  of  the  reviewer,  the 
viscount  tells  us,  that  he  did  procure  information  from  his  father. 
The  greater  part  of  the  marshal's  political  life  passed  before  the  birth, 
or  during  the  infancy  and  boyhood,  of  the  son :  but  there  was  one 
part  of  the  facts  which  the  viscount  relates,  of  which  he  was  the  eye 
witness,  and  of  which  he  derived  the  knowledge  from  his  father. 
*'  J'ai  veu,  j'ai  sceu  partie  des  faits  de  M.  de  Tavannes,  mon  pere.'*t 
Now  it  so  happens,  that  this  part  is  that  which  comprehends  the 
massacre.  He  was  then  attending  his  father  at  court:  he  was  soli- 
citing from  the  king  an  appointment  to  one  of  the  offices  held  by  the 
marshal;  and  he  was  actually  employed  in  the  Louvre  on  the  Very 
night  of  the  massacre.  All  this  1  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  ex> 
plain  to  my  readers,  particularly  as  my  limits  were  so  confined;  and 
I  have  yet  to  learn,  toat  my  silence  was  any  fraud  on  their  credulitv. 
But,  adds  the  reviewer,  *'  the  father  survived  the  massacre  only 
eleven  months,  and  the  son,  who  was  only  eighteen  years  of  age, 
passed  a  great  part  of  the  interval  in  Rocbelle,  at  a  distance  from 
him,  and  did  not  finish  the  miscellaneous  composition  called  the 
m6moires  de  Tavannes,  till  fifty  years  afterwards."  At  what  period 
he  finished  the  memoirs,  or  whether  he  did  not  write  them  long 
before  he  made  the  last  corrections,  is  of  little  consequence.  If  the 
reviewer  means  to  assert  that  the  viscount  bad  few  opportunities  of 
consulting  his  father  after  the  massacre,  be  it  so:  1  shall  not  contra- 

•Rev.  100.  103. 

f  M^m.  tie  Tavannes,  xxvi.  Epit.  dcdical.  p.  xxxi. 
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diet  him :  but  if  he  intend  to  iDunuate  that  be  had  no  opporimtitj 
during  the  period  of  the  matsacre,  I  shall  answer  that  such  insinoatioB 
is  oppoiMd  by  the  very  declaration  of  the  writer,  and  by  the  sereral 
passages,  in  which  he  details  his  own  proceedings  on  that  oigbt  of 
bloodshed  and  horror.* 

Cauneil  before  the  Masiocre, — ^The  next  paragraph  in  the  menoir 
deiicribes  briefly  the  council  that  was  held  preparatory  to  the  mas- 
sacre. Had  my  limits  allowed  it,  I  should  nave  premised  that  the 
king,  on  his  return  from  the  admiral,  sent  despatches  to  every  part 
of  Uie  kingdom,  announcing  the  attempt  on  that  nobleman's  me, 
and  promising  prompt  and  ample  justice  on  the  offenders;  that  the 
next  morning  witnesses  were  examined  before  the  privy  council; 
that  according  to  report,  the  horse  on  which  the  assassin  escaped, 
was  furnished  by  a  servant  of  the  house  of  Guise,  but  the  arqaebose, 
which  he  left  behind  him,  belonged  to  the  guafds  of  the  duke  of 
Anjou;  that  the  huguenots  paraded  in  arms  before  the  hotel  of  Guise; 
that  they  threw  out  insinuations  against  the  queen-mother  and  her 
favourite  son;  that  Piles  and  Pardailian  did  all  but  charge  her  with 
the  crime  to  her  face;  and  that  the  whole  party  had  resolved  to  de- 
mand in  a  body,  justice  of  the  king  the  next  morning. t  Under 
these  circumstances,  agitated  with  the  consciousness  of  guilt,  and 
fearful  of  its  consequences,  Catharine  assembled  the  secret  council 
of  her  adherent^,  in  which  the  massacre  was  resolved,  as  the  only 
means  of  preventing  vengeance,  and  the  renewal  of  the  war4 

Ohjeetiaru  of  the  Reviewer. — 1.  But  here  the  reviewer  charges  me 
with  some  secret  and  dishonest  desigi^,  because,  in  mentioning  the 
hour  at  which  Charles  gave  his  consent,  I  desert  my  former  guide 
the  duke  of  Anjou,  and  follow  the  account  of  his  sister,  the  queen 
Margaret. — ^It  has,  however,  always  been  considered  the  duty  of 
historians,  when  the  relations,  though  they  agree  in  substance,  dis- 
agree in  minor  circumstances,  to  prefer  that  which  they  think  the 
most  probable.  It  is  true  that  Aniou  says  of  the  king,  after  he  had 
given  his  consent,  *<  il  nous  laissa  dans  son  cabinet,  ou  nous  avisames 
le  reste  du  jour,  le  soir,  et  une  bonne  partie  de  la  nuit."  But  I 
knew  that  royal  authors  sometimes  express  themselves  loosely,  and 
that  this  very  passage  ought  not  to  be  understood  strictly  acconiing 
to  the  letter.  For  neither  he  himself,  nor  his  mother  remained  all 
that  time  in  the  cabinet.  To  avoid  suspicion,  about  four  in  the  af- 
ternoon, he  drove  with  the  chevalier  d'Angoul^me  through  the 
streets  of  Paris,§  and  the  queen  mother  showed  herself  publicly  at 

*  Je  sauvay  NeufViQe,  Bethunes.  Baignac,  et  ayday  fort  i  la  Veniin. 
Mim.  de  Tavannes,  xxvii.  371.  Le  Koy  de  Navarre  et  prince  de  Cottdi 
craintifs,  apr^s  avoir  easay^  de  parler  i  moi,  qui  ne  leur  osay  respondcre. 
Ibid.  272.  Je  via  partie  des  papiers  de  ramiral  chez  mon  pere,  le  rook 
de  leurs  hommea,  leura  levies  de  deniera.    Ibid.  376. 

j-  M^motrea  de  I'estat,  i.  2d0.  383.  M^ moires  de  Marguerite  de  Valuia, 
Heme  de  France  et  de  Navarre,  torn.  52.  p.  173.  175. 180.  181.  M^moires 
de  Tavannes,  torn.  27.  p.  265.  366.  269.  270. 

i  Le  peril  present,  la  Reyne  en  dlversea  craintea,  la  verification  du  coup, 
que  I'on  doubtoit  s'esclaircir,  la  guerre  ou  l*execution  presente  pour  I'eoi- 
pescher  luy  toument  dans  la  teste.  3i  elle  se  fust  pen  parer  de  la  source 
de  Parquebuaade,  malaisdment  eut  elle  achev^  ce  i  quoy  I'evenement  U 
contrainct;  Taccident  de  la  blessure  au  lieu  de  mort,  les  menaces  forcent  le 
conseil  k  la  resolution  de  teur  tous  les  chefs.     Tavannes,  367. 

\  M^moires  de  Testat,  i.  283. 
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tbe  ufUftl  hoan  in  the  court.*  For  this  retsoti  I  preferred,  thoafb 
with  some  bet itation,  the  recount  of  Margaret,  woo  says  expreauy 
that  it  was  about  nine  or  ten  at  night  that  the  matter  was  broken  to 
the  king  by  the  marshal  de  Retz,  and  that  at  his  persuasion  Charles 
joined  the  council.  However,  I  acknowledge  tnat  there  is  much 
difficulty  in  reconciling  the  different  narrations  as  to*the  time,  and 
will  not  dispute,  if  anv  one  prefer  the  earlier  hour.  It  is  a  question 
of  no  moment:  that,  K>r  which  I  contend  is,  that  the  king  did  not 
assist  at  the  council  for  the  purpose  of  deliberating  on  tbe  execution 
of  a  plot,  which  he  had  been  preparing  for  the  two  preceding  years, 
but  was  led  to  it,  that  he  might  he  prevailed  upon  to  consent  to  a 
measure,  which  was  suddenly  proposed  to  him,  and  which  in  bit 
own  mind  he  disapproved.  Of  this  we  are  assured  by  the  duke  of 
Anjou  fronf  his  own  knowledge,  by  Margaret  from  the  express  de* 
deration  of  Charles.t 

2.  The  reviewer  maintains  that "  instead  of  passing  two  hours  at 
mn  open  balcony  gaclng  at  the  stars  (as  Dr.  Lingard  pretends)  the 
aueen  and  her  sons  had  two  hours  sleep  before  break  of  day,  when 
they  went  to  the  balcony  to  enjoy  the  commencement  of  the  massa- 
-cre.'l  Bland  and  balmy  sleep  no  doubt  to  persons  in  the  expecta* 
tion  of  such  enjoyment!  But  i  have  yet  to  learn  that  *'  apr^s  avoir 
repos6  seulement  deux  heures,''  necessarily  implies  actual  sleep  for 
that  period;  and  I  am  sure,  that  I  never  thought  of  placing  the  royal 
party  for  two  hours  at  a  balcony  gazing  at  the  stars.  If  any  one 
have  so  misunderstood  me,  the  cause  must  be,  that  seeking  to  be 
concise,  I  have  rendered  my  meaning  obscure.§ 

The  Maeeaere. — To  explain  to  my  readers  the  real  origin  of  the 
plot,  was  the  principal  object  of  the  memoir:  and,  having  accom- 

*  At  her  *'  souper  et  coucher,"  Mimoires  de  Marguerite,  1^5. 179.  As 
this  princess  was  but  just  married  to  the  king  of  Navarre,  whose  youth  alone 
prevented  him  from  being  the  head  of  the  party,  she  was  kept  in  ignorance 
of  their  design,  though  it  bad  been  communicated  to  her  sister,  the  duchess 
of  Lorraine.  This  occasioned  the  following  interesting  occurrence  at  the 
"  coucher*'  of  the  queen  mother.  Estant  an  coucher  de  la  reine  ma  mere, 
assise  sur  un  coffre  auprds  de  ma  sceur  de  Lorraine,  que  je  voyois  fort 
triste,  la  reine  ma  mere  parlant  i  quelques-uns,  m'apperceust,  et  me  dit 
que  je  m'en  alasse  coucher.  .Comme  je  faisois  la  reverence,  ma  scsur  me 
prend  par  le  bras,  et  m'arreste,  et  se  prenant  fort  ^  pleurer,  me  dit:  mon 
dieu,  ma  soeur,  n'y  allez  pas.  Ce  qui  m'efiraya  extr^ment.  La  Reine  ma 
mere  s'en  apperceust,  et  appellant  ma  sceur  se  courrou^a  fort  ^  elle,  et  luy 
defendit  de  me  rien  dire.  Ma  scsur  luy  dit,  qu'il  n'y  avoit  point  d'appa- 
rence  de  m'envoyer  sacrifier  comme  cela,  et  que  sans  doute  s'ils  d^couv- 
roint  quelque  chose,  ils  se  vengeroient  de  moy.    La  Reine  ma  mere  r^poml, 

S[ue,  s'il  ptaisoit  k  dieu,  je  n'aurois' point  de  mal:  mais  quoy  que  ce  fut,  il 
klloit  que  j'allase,  de  peur  de  ieur  faire  soup^onner  quelque  chose.  Je 
voyois  bien  qu'ils  se  contestoient,  et  n'entendoient  (n'entendois)  pas  leurs 
paroles.  Elle  me  commanda  encore  rudement  que  je  m'en  alasse  coucher. 
Ma  soeur  fondant  en  larmes  me  dit  hon  soir,  sans  m'oser  dire  autre  chose; 
et  moy  je  m'en  allay  toute  transie  et  eperdiie  saas  me  pouvoir  imaginer  ce 
que  j'avois  i,  craindre.  Mdmoires,  p.  179.  180. 
t  M^moires,  p.  173.    M^m.  de  Villeroy,  ii.  73.  i  Rev.  102. 

i  1  should  observe,  that  where  1  am  made  to  say  that  the  kine  went  to 
the  balcony  with  his  mother  and  brothers,  the  s  in  the  last  word  ii  an  error 
of  the  press.  The  reviewer  might  have  observed  that  I  have  no  where  so 
much  as  hinted  that  the  duke  ot  Alen^on  had  any  share  in  the  transaction. 
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plifhei)  that,  I  patied  rapidly  over  the  partichlan  of  the  masacre. 
The  cavils  of  the  reviewer,  aa  they  contradict  not  the  anbatance  of 
my  ftatement,  can  have  but  little  claim  to  attention:  bat  I  mut  be 
allowed  to  notice  his  ingenious  insinuation,  that  under  an  &c  I 
endeavoured  to  conceal  what  I  dared  not  transcribe:  whereas  he  was 
perfectly  aware  that  the  words  omitted  were  such,  that  the  text  itself 
would  naturally  suggest  their  meaning  to  the  reader:  '*  de  prendre 
armes  nj  prisonniers  sans  son  conge."  If  there  were  any  thing  mys- 
terious in  these  words,  why  did  he  not  quote  themi  Or  why  did  be 
tell  his  readers  to  judge  what  was  concealed  under  them  from  a  pass- 
age which  he  did.  quote,  but  which  was  taken  from  a  different 
place,  and  was  part  ot  the  king's  answer  to  a  question  pat  to  him  in 
parliament  by  Pibrac,  the  attorney-general t"* 

The  Character  of  CharU$* — He  proceeds  to  detail  a  lon^  sacccssion 
tof  anecdotes,  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  the  sanguinary  dtsposi- 
tion  attributed  to  Charles.  The  credulity  of  the  reviewer  in  this 
instance  is  truly  edifying:  but  he  should  have  remembered,  that  tales 
fabricated  at  a  time,  when  men  were  maddened  with  rage  and  re- 
venge, will  be  received  with  distrust  by  the  sober  judgment  of  tfie 
reader.  They  may  grace  the  pages  of  a  review,  but  can  claim  no 
place  in  legitimate  history .f  I  shall  not  notice  them  in  particular; 
but  shall  oppose  to  them  a  few  undeniable  testimonies,  which  will 
disclose  the  true  state  of  the  royal  mind  before,  during,  and  aAer  the 
massacre. 

1.  In  the  memoir  I  mentioned,  on  the  credit  of  the  duke  of  An- 
jou,  the  visible  reluctance  with  which  Charles  had  ^ven  his  con- 
sent. The  same  is  asserted  from  his  own  words  by  his  sister,  queen 
Margaret.^  If  we  believe  the  protestant  writer  of  the  M6moires  de 
I'estat,  his  indecision  was  to  the  last  the  cause  of  alarm  to  the  con- 
spirators, and  Catharine  had  recourse  to  all  her  arts,  *'  to  screw  his 
courage  to  the  sticking  place."  Accompanied  by  her  femme  de 
chambre,  she  went  to  his  apartment  about  midnieht,  and  took  him 
with  her  to  the  council;  and  afterwards  ordered  the  signal  to  be 
given  before  the  appointed  time,  through  fear  that  he  might  revoke 
his  consent.§ 

•  La  Popeliniere,  ii.  67. 

f  The  reviewer  has  omitted  one  of  these  fabrications,  which,  were  it  i 
genuine  document,  would  decide  at  once  the  controversy  between  us.  A 
huguenot  writer  has  preserved  a  letter,  which  he  assures  us,  was  sent  bj 
the  queen  mother  to  Strozzi,  who  commanded  6000  men  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Rochelle,  in  Aprils  with  a  strict  injunction  not  to  open  it  till  the 
34th  of  August.  (M^moires  de  I'estat,  i.  220.)  The  following  are  tbe 
contents.  "  Strossy.  Je  vous  avertis  que  jourd'huy  24.  d'Aoust,  TAmiral 
et  tons  les  huguenots,  qui  estoyent  ici  avec  luy,  ont  est^  tuez.  Partaat 
avisez  diligement  ^  vous  rendre  maistre  de  la  RocheUe:  et  faitez  aux  hu- 

renots,  qui  vous  tomberont  entre  les  mains  le  mesroe,  que  nous  avons  fiat 
ceux-ci.  Gardez  vous  bien  d'y  faire  faute,  autant  que  cralgnes  de 
desplaire  au  Roy,  monsieur  mon  fils,  et  ^  moy.  Catharine.^'  This  most 
impudent  forgety  has  not  at  present  any  apologists;  but  I  have  mentioned 
it,  that  the  reader  may  judge  what  credit  is  due  to  the  reports  and  fiU>rica- 
tionsefthetime. 

^  A  ce  que  je  luy  ai  depuis  ouy  dire  ^  luy-mesme,  il  y  eust  beaucoup  de 
peine  k  Py  faire  consentir;  et  sans  ce  qu'on  luy  fit  entendre,  qu'il  y  alloit 
de  sa  vie  et  de  son  estat,  il  ne  Peust  jamais  fait.     M^motres,  Ui.  173. 

§  M^moires  de  I'estat,  i.  2g5.  286.     Thuan.  iii.  128. 
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3.  While  Charles  was'sUnding  with  hit  mother  and  brother  at  the 

balcony  waiting  for  the  signal,  they'  heard  the  report  of  a  pistol.   The 

-sound  threw  them  into  such  agitation,  that  a  messenger  was  instantly 

despatched  in  the  king's  name  to  the  duke  of  Guise  with  a  revocation 

of  the  former  order.    He  arrived  too  late.^ 

3.  We  are  told  by  Tavannes^  who  was  present,  that  Charles  and 
his  mother,  during  the  massacre,  remained  trembling  with  terror  in 
the  Louvre-t 

,  4.  Sully  assures  us  that  it  was  observed  as  early  as  the  evening  of 
the  24th,  that  the  king -was  seized  with  an  involuntary  shuddering, 
as  often  as  he  beard  any  one  boasting  in  his  presence  of  the  bloody 
feats,  which  had  been  performed  in  the  tragedj.} 

6.  D'Aubign6,  another  pro testant,  and  familiarly  acquainted  with 
Charles,  asserts  from  his  own  knowledge,  and  the  testimony  of  some 
of  the  first  personages  in  France,  that  during  the  two  years  which  he 
lived  after  the  St.  Bartholomew,  the  king's  sleep  was  often  inter<« 
rupted  by  starts  and  groans,  and  exclamations  borderins  on  despair; 
that  he  frequentiv  declared  his  abhorrence  of  the  deed,  that  ho 
gradually  removed  from  his  councils  those  who  had  advised  it,  and 
that  he  even  sought  to  free  himself  from  the  presence  of  the  queen 
mother,  by  proposing  to  her  a  visit  to  the  duke  of  Anjou,  then  king 
of  Poland  .§ 

If  *the  reader  give  credit  to  these  testimonies,  and  they  are  of  the 
highest  order  which  the  subject  admits,  he  will  be  at  no  loss  to  form 
his  opinion  of  the  opprobrious  tales  so  ostentatiously  put  forward  in' 
the  review,  or  of  the  critical  impartiality  of  him,  by  whose  industry 
they  were  collected. 

The  Subsequent  Massacres. — The  barbarities  exercised  at  Paris 
were  followed  as  a  precedent  in  several  other  places.  "  The  suffer- 
ers," I  said,  '*  believed  that,  as  they  were  not  protected,  they  were 
persecuted  by  the  command  of  the  court.  But  the  memory  of 
Charles  needs  not  to  be  loaded  with  additionalr  infamy.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  the  other  massacres  had  his  sanction  or  permission^ 
and,  when  we  consider  that  they  happened  at  very  different  periods^ 
and  were  confined  to  places  in  which  the  blood  of  the  catholics  had 
been  wantonly  spilt  during  the  preceding  insurrections,  we  shall 
attribute  them  rather  to  sudden  ebullitions  of  popular  vengeance 
than  to  any  previously  concerted  and  general  plan." 

To  this  observation  the  reviewer  of  course  objects.  He  maintains 
that  the  succeeding  enormities  in  the  provinces  grew  out  of  the  or- 
ders transmitted  from  the  king,  and  in  support  of  his  opinion  pro- 

*  Ne  scaurois  dire  s'll  ofFenaa  quelqu'un:  blen  sai-je  que  le  son  nous 
blessatous  trois  si  avant  dans  I'esprit,  qu'il  offensa  nos  sens  et  notre  JMge- 
ment,  6pris  de  terreur  et  d'appr^henslon.    Memoires  do  Villeroy,  ii.  76. 

f  Le  sang  et  la  mort  courent  les  rues  en  telle  horreur,  que  leurs  majes« 
X6z  mesmes,  qui  en  estoient  les  auteurs,  ne  se  pouvoient  garder  de  peur 
dans  I'e  Louvre.     Memoires,  xxvii.  271. 

t  D^s  le  soir  du  24  Aoust,  on  s'appergut  qu'il  fr^missoit  malgr^  lui,  au 
recit  de  mille  traits  de  cruaut^,  d'ont  chacun  venoit  se  faire  honneur  en  sa 
presence.     Memoires  de  Sully,  i.  70.  edit.  1752. 

^  Depuis  la  St.  Barthelcmy  ce  prince  n'avoit  repos  qu'  entrerompu  de 
tressaux  et  de  gemissemcns,  qui  se  terminoicnt  en  reniemens  tendans  au 
desespoir. . .  .comme  11  detestoit  fort  souvcnt  le  massacre,  il  avoit  desja 
esloign^  des  affaires  ceux  qui  Itiy  avoient  donne  ce  mauvais  conseil,  voire 
niesme  jusqu'  sk  vonloir  envover  la  Weyne  njcre.  D'Aubijfnc,  ii.  129. 
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ducet  th«  •vid^iice  of  MTeral  writen.    To  thMB  I  naj  be  ftilowed 

to  oppose  the  following  document!  and  remarks. 

PMic  Orders, — 1.  Despatches  dated  the  24th  of  Aagnsl  were  eeat 
to  all  the  superior  authorities  in  the  kingdom.  In  these  the  king 
attributes  the  recent  massacre  at  Paris  to  the  ancient  ij^oairel  between 
the  house  of  Chiise  and  the  admiral,  orders  proclamation  to  be  everf 
where  made  that  the  articles  of  the  late  pacification  should  be  strictl; 
observed,  and  that  no  man  should  on  any  pretence  take  up  arms  or 
offer  violence  to  others,  and  instructs  his  officers  to  put  down  everj 
tumult,  and  to  provide  for  the  security  of  his  towns  and  castles. 
These  despatches  were  accompanied  with  a  form  of  proclamatxm 
prohibiting  unlawful  arms,  and  all  assemblies  or  proceedings  in 
violation  of  the  late  articles  of  peace.* 

Within  three  days,  on  August  27th,  we  meet  with  other  despatches 
of  a  similar  tendency,  with  orders  to  puuish  severely  all  penoas, 
who  should  attempt  to  raise  tumults  similar  to  that  which  bad  taken 
place  in  Paris.f 

On  the  28tb  the  king  publishes  a  declaration  that,  to  preserve  his 
own  life,  he  has  been  obliged  to  take  summary  justice  on  tbe  admi' 
rai,  and  the  admiral's  adherents.  In  tbe  same  instrument  be  gives 
to  all  his  subjects  of  the  reformed  religion  the  assurance  of  bis  pro- 
tection, and  forbids  any  injury  to  be  offered  to  them  under  pain  of 
death,  but  at  the  same  time,  to  prevent  suspicion  and  bloodshed, 
prohibits  them  from  assembling  for  the  purpose  of  divine  woiship, 
till  he  have  provided  for  the  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom.) 

With  this  instrument  were  despatched,  on  the  90th,  two  other  let- 
ters. One  ordered  the  declaration  to  be  published  with  tiie  usoal 
formalities,  required  the  magistrates  to  forbid  all  assemblies  of  reli- 
gionists for  worship,  or  any  other  purpose, "  afin  d'oter  toute  doote 
et  suspicion  que  pour  ce  Ton  pourroit  concevoir;"  and  authorized 
them  to  punish  tbe  disobedient  as  rebels  and  enemies  of  the  throne: 
the  other  instructed  the  governors  to  issue  letters  of  protection  to 
protestant  families^  which  should  be  as  valid  aa  if  they  bad  been 
aigned  by  the  king  himself,  to  execute  prompt  and  exemplary  justice 
on  all  catholics  who  should  presume  to  injure  any  protestant,  and  to 
dissuade  by  every  argument  in  their  power  the  protestants  from  con- 
tinuing their  religious  assemblies,  because  "  il  est  tout  certain,  que 
cela  est  cause  d'empirer  et  augmenter  les  dits  emotions."§ 

Verbal  Orders. — Such  were  the  public  orders  and  proclanatioDs 
issued  by  the  king;  which  appear  to  acquit  him  of  all  participation 
in  the  subsequent  massacres.  The  reviewer,  however,  in  sapport  of 
his  opinion,  appeals  to  secret  and  verbal  orders  of  a  contrary  ten- 
dency, supposed  to  have  been  issued  at  tbe  same  time.  That  verbal* 
orders  were  issued,  and  that  they  were  unfavourable  to  the  hnguenot 
party,  is  true:  but  this  circumstance  is  not  sufficient  to  support  the 
view  which  my  opponent  has  taken  of  the  subject.  1.  For  it  should 
be  observed  that  the  public  orders  were  general:  they  extended  to 
the  whole  kingdom:  the  verbal  orders  were  addressed  only  to  par- 
ticular persons.  This  is  plain  from  the  following  instance  :~Tbe 
baron  de  Gordes,  governor  of  I>auphin6,  having  received  a  written 
order  revoking  all  verbal  orders,  returned  for  answer  on  the  ^th  of 
September,  that  be  had  not  received  any  verbal  order  at  ail.     fhe 

•  Mem.  <le  Testat,  i.  296—500.  f  Ibid.  319. 

i  Ibid.  322.  S  M^m.  dc  IVstat,  i.  354.  :.:.?. 
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king  fwliad  on  tbe  14th  that  it  wm  a  matter  of  no  consaqaance.  at 
the  yerbal  orders  had  been  addressed  onlv  to  certain  persons.  Dont 
ne  Tous  mettrez  en  aucune  peine:  car  elies  s'adressoient  settlement 
a  quelattes  aus,  qui  s'estoyent  trouy^z  pres  de  moy.* 

2.  What  was  tne  purport  of  these  verbal  orders?  By  them,  as  far 
as  I  can  learn,  the  king's  officers,  in  those  places  where  the  huguenots 
were  numerous,  received  instructions  to  make  themselves  the  stronger 
party,  '*  de  faire  ensorte  qu'iis  demeurassent  les  plus  forts/'  and  to 
adopt  the  most  prompt  and  vigorous  measures  for  the  prevention  of 
any  insurrection,  in  consequence  of  the  late  proceedings  in  Paris. 
Thus  we  read  in  the  memoirs  of  Jean  Philippi,  that  on  Saturday  the 
sloth,  the  courier  arrived  at  Montpellier ;  the  troops  were  immediately 
pot  under  arms,  sentinels  were  placed  at  the  doors  of  the  protestant 
inhabitants,  and  the  most  factious  were  put  in  confinement.  Thus 
matters  remained  till  the  8th  of  September,  when  the  royal  declara- 
tion of  the  28th  was  piiblisbed.t  We  find  the  same  precautions  taken 
at  Macon,  Orleans,  ^ourges,  Lyons,  and  other  places.  I  am,  how- 
ever, aware  that  many  writers  have  given  to  these  orders  a  more 
sanguinarv  character.  But  there  is  reason  to  believe,  as  the  reader 
will  shortly  see,  that  they  wrote  not  from  actual  knowledge,  but  con- 
lectured  the  cause  from  the  event:  and  even  the  more  ancient  tiXid 
best  informed  among  them  are  careful  to  confine  their  assertions  to 
certain  particular  places,  and  to  the  execution  of  certain  obnoxious 

individuals.} 

3.  How  long  did  these  orders  remain  in  force!  That  they  were 
revoked  we  know  from  the  reviewer  himself,  who  refers  to  two 
manuscript  copies  of  the  revocation.  J'ai  revoqu6  et  revoque  tout 
cela,  ne  voulant  que  par  vous  ni  autre  en  soit  aucune  chose  exe- 
cut6e.  It  is  of  some  importance  to  ascertain  the  date  of  this  revoca* 
tion,  which  the  reviewer  has  by  some  oversight  omitted,  and  which 
I  shall  therefore  supply  from  the  printed  copy.§  It  was  dated  the 
80th  of  August,  and  accompanied  a  circular  order  for  the  discharge 
of  all  persons,  with  a  few  exceptions,  who  had  been  confined  in  con- 
sequence of  the  verbal  orders.  I  said  that  the  date  was  of  import- 
ance, because — 1.  The  massacres  which  afterwards  took  place,  must 
be  attributed  to  some  other  cause;  and  2.  Because  that  cause,  the 
excitement  and  rage  of  the  people,  was  as  likely  to  lead  to  such 

•Mhm.dtVesUi.l40S. 

f  Le  Samedi  passa  par  Montpellier  un  courier  du  roy  sportant  la  nouveUe 
de  la  S.  Barth^lemi:  on  prit  d'abord  les  armes,  et  on  mit  garde  auxporles 
de  ceuz  de  la  religion,  et  on  emprisonna  les  plus  factieuz. . ..Le  8  Sep- 
tembre  on  publia  une  ordonnance  du  Roi  da  28  Aout,  qui  vouloit  que  ses 
sujets  proteatans  v^cussent  en  surit^,  et  defendoit  les  pr^cties  et  aasem* 
blies.  He  adds  that  en  Languedoc  il  n'y  eut  pay  le  moindre  ezc^s  par  la 
bonne  conduite  de  Joveuse.    Bt^moires,  zlvi.  406. 407. 

#  Thus  we  are  told  in  the  M£ moires  de  I'estat,  that  the  orders  were  sent 
to  the  governors  of  the  towns  known  to  contain  considerable  numbers  of 
religionists:  Le  conseil  seoret  avoit  despechi  lettres  auz  gouvemeurs  des 
villes  rtmarftUta  (ou  il  y  avoit  nombre  de  gens  de  la  religion,)  pour  sac- 
eager  ceuz  de  la  religion:  (i.  337.)  and  by  Tavannes  that  the  orders  were 
to  put  only  the  factious  and  their  leaders  to  death,  but  that  the  passions  of 
the  people  could  not  be  restrained.  Plusieurs  villes  du  Royaume  tuent  non 
seulement  les  chefii  et  fiwtieuz,  comme  il  leur  avoit  ^t^  command^ :  aina  se 
gouvement  en  cette  effren^e  licence  Parisit nne,  xxvii.  274. 

%  >Umoirei  di*  IVstat,  r>55.  322. 
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atrocities  before  as  after  the  revocation.    If  it  reaair«d  no  <xder  of 
the  sovereign  in  one  case,  neither  did  it  in  the  other. 

4.  To  judge  of  general  assertions  we  ought  to  descend  to  partics- 
lars.  Now,  with  respect  to  the  governors  of  provinces,  I  cannot  find 
that  any  outrage  of  consequence  was  perpetrated  by  their  coDunand, 
or  with  their  connivance  in  any  part  of  France.^  It  is  for  my  op- 
ponents, who  suppose  that  they  received  orders  to  put  to  death  the 
protestants  within  their  respective  jurisdictions,  to  account  for  their 
apathy  and  disobedience.  I  know  that  many  have  been  highly 
praised  on  this  very  account;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  tbey  were 
entitled  to  such  praise.  Among  the  number  is  reckoned  the  baroa 
de  Gordes,  whom  I  have  already  mentioned;  we  have  even  his  sup- 
posed answer,  that  he'  would  not  obey:  he  could  not  believe  that 
such  inhuman  orders  emanated  from  the  king.  Yet  the  whole  is  a 
fiction.  From  the  letter  of  Charles,  published  in  the  IVf ^moires  de 
Pestat,  it  is  plain  that  Gordes  had  never  received  any  order  of  thai 
description,  whether  written  or  verbal,  and,  consequently,  had  not 
the  opportunity  of  deserving  the  praise  of  disobedience.!  Were  suf^ 
ficient  means  of  inquiry  aflfbrded,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  other 
governors  would  be  found  equalljr  unconscious  with  de  Gordes  of 
that  merit,  which  has  drawn  from  historians  such  high  encomiums  on 
their  conduct. 

5.  From  the  governors  of  provinces  we  may  proceed  to  the  gover- 
nors of  towns:  for  it  is  to  them  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  that  the  san- 
guinary orders,  supposing  any  to  have  been  issued,  must  have  been 
addressed.  Now,  out  of  all  the  towns  in  France  there  are  only  seven, 
Meaux,  la  Charite,  Orleans,  Saumur,  Angers,  Lyons,  and  Troyesj 
in  which  massacres  took  place  before  the  revocation  of  the  verbal 
orders,  and  the  proclamation  of  the  public  order  of  the  28^  of  Au- 
gust; and  yet  in  these  seven  it  must  be  confessed  to  be  extremely 
doubtful  whether  the  outrages  were  in  reality  provoked  by  any  or- 
ders from  the  king.    In  one  instance  this  has  been  inferred,  merely 

*  In  Picardy  and  Bretagne  the  huguenots  were  not  molested:  the  gover- 
nors of  the  Isle  of  France,  of  Champagne,  Burgtindy,  Auvergne,  Luigue- 
doc,  Guienne,  Dauphin^,  and  Provenbe  are  praised  for  the  protectioa 
vhich  they  afforded  them:  and  those  of  Berry,  Poitou,  and  Brie,  are  men- 
tioned without  any  censure,  whence  the  same  may  be  presumed  of  them. 
The  only  other  governor  whose  name  I  have  seen  noticed,  is  'Tanneguy 
le  Veneur,  who  opposed  to  the  best  of  his  power,  but  in  vain,  the  distur- 
bances in  Normandy.  De  SeiTes,  iii.  190.  M^m.  de  I'estat,  i.  360, 374^ 
406,  407.     Thuan.  iii.  141.  4.  5.  6. 

j-  Gordes  is  praised  for  his  disobedience  by  d'Aubign^.  Be  Thou,  and 
the  author  of  the  M^moires  de  Pestat,  i.  360.  who  adds  that  he  excused 
himself  repeatedly,  406.  Tet  the  king's  letter  in  p.  404,  shows  that  Gordes 
had  received  no  other  orders  than  those  of  the  twenty-fourth,  according  to 
.which  he  had  secured  all  the  places  in  his  government  of  Dauphin^.  The 
^ame  may  perhaps  be  inferred  of  the  count  de  Tende,  from  the  same  let- 
ter. The  story  of  the  orders  brought  to  him  and  his  successor,  by  la  Mole, 
is  in  the  M^moires  de  l'estat,406,  and  in  Castelnau  (ii.  15.)  taken  from  the 
collection  of  Peiresc.  It  is  liable  to  so  many  objections  from  dates  and 
contradictions  that  it  deserves  no  credit. 

t  The  king's  proclamation  arrived  at  Troyes  on  the  3d  of  September;  but 
I  have  included  that  town  in  the  number,  because  it  was  not  published  tiH 
the  5th,  and  the  murders  took  place  in  the  intenral.  H^m.  de  Testate  L 
337—342. 
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becatise  the  troubles  began  the  day  after  the  arrival  of  a  courier:  in 
the  caaes  of  Orleans  and  Troyes,  no  orders  are  pretended ;  and  in  the 
other  fonr  the  assertion  is  indeed  made,  but  unsupported  by  satisfiic- 
tory  authority.  In  most,  if  not  in  all,  the  true  origin  was  probably 
that,  which  is  assigned  by  De  Thou  as  the  cause  of  the  massacre  at 
Orleans,  the  excited  state  of  the  public  mind,  and  the  recollection 
of  past  injuries,  which  was  hourly  renewed  by  the  sight  of  the 
churches  formerly  laid  in  ruins  through  the  zeal  or  resentment  of 
the  huguenots.  Summa  Aureliani  intemperies  fuit,  quod,  semel 
atque  iterum  a  Protestantibus  occupatum,  foddis  eversorum  templo- 
rum  ruinis  in  oculos  irruentibus  animos  plebis  in  ultionem,  recent!- 
bus  adhuc  odiis,  accendebat.* 

6.  The  perpetration,  however,  of  these  outrages  induced  the  king 
to  complain  on  the  14th  of  Sept.  that  though  he  had  published  his 
declaration  of  the  28tb  of  Aug.  and  signified  his  will  that  it  should 
be  strictly  obeyed,  yet  to  his  great  displeasure  similar  atrocities  con- 
tinue to  be  committed:  wherefore  he  repeats  his  former  prohibition, 
orders  the  transgressors  to  be  punished  with  a  severity  which  may 
prove  a  lesson  to  others,  and  declares  his  resolution  of  calling  to 
account  all  those  who  shall  dissemble,  or  connive  at  such  excesses.! 

In  another  letter  to  the  duke  of  Guise  of  the  18th,  he  asserts  that 
he  will  compel  obedience;  that  his  orders  shall  not  be  disobeyed 
with  impunity,  and  assures  his  cousin,  that  the  most  agreeable  news 
which  he  can  send  him,  will  be  the  punishment  of  some  of  those  who 
transgress  his  commands.! 

7.  Dili  it  was  in  vain  that  he  multiplied  his  despatches  and  com- 
plaints. He  was  unable  to  govern  the  vast  machine  which  he  had 
set  in  motion.  The  fury  of  the  people  was  not  to  be  restrained  by 
the  authority  of  the  sovereign.  In  defiance  of  the  royal  prohibi- 
tions, similar  disturbances  continued  to  break  out  in  different  places: 
in  the  month  of  September  murders  were  committed  at  Bourges, 
Rouen,  Romans,  and  Toulouse ;  and  it  was  not  before  the  middle  of 
October,  after  the  massacre  at  Bourdeaux,  that  t^e  popular  fury  was 
spent,  and  tranquillity  generally  restored.  Of  all  these  excesses, 
the  responsibility  must  in  some  measure  rest  with  the  king,  inas- 
much as,  had  he  not  consented  to  the  Parisian  massacre,  they  would 
never  have  happened :  but  few,  I  trust,  who  have  weighed  the  pre- 
ceding remarks,  will  believe  that  they  were  perpetrated  by  his  or- 
der, or  with  his  approbation.  In  effect,  the  different  times  at  which 
they  took  place,  including  the  lapse  of  six  weeks,  show  that  they 
proceeded  not  from  any  previously  concerted  plan;  and  the  fact, 
that  they  were  confined  to  certain  towns,  in  which  similar  atrocities 
had  been  exercised  by  the  huguenots  on  the  catholic  inhabitants, 
points  out  their  real  origin,  in  the  hatred  and  resentment  of  the 
people. 

Jsumher  of  the  slain, — ^With  regard  to  the  number  of  the  slain,  lit-, 
tie  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  conflicting  conjectures  of  historians.' 

•  Thuan.  iii.  141. 

f  Estant  bien  mon  Intention  de  les  cbastier  coraroe  11  appartient,  et  de 
m'en  prendre  k  ceux  qui  voudront  user  de  connivence  et  dissimulation. 
M^m.  de  I'estat,  i.  405. 

i  Vous  aneurant,  mon  cousin,  que  la  plus  agreeable  nouvelle  que  je 
puisse  apprendre  de  vous,  ce  lera  d'ouyr  dire,  que  V0U9  arez  faict  quclque 
bon  cbastunent  de  ceux  de  qui  j'autay  est^  dcsoboi^    Ibid.  416. 
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We  all  know  that  the  mind  in  e  fUte  of  excitement,  is  pnae  le 
exaggeration;  that  in  fuch  cases  tens  are  speedily  multiplied  alo 
hundreds,  and  hundreds  into  thousands.    But  with  this  I  nave  little 
concern*    I  took  Caveyrac  for  my  guide,  and  to  CaTejmc  I  refenied 
the  reader  as  my  sole  authority.*    It  seems,  however,  that  in  treat- 
ing the  subject,  the  reviewer  himself  is  infected  with  the  spirit  ef 
amplification.    He  cannot  quote  my  words  "  that  the  pratefltant 
martyrologist  procured  lists  of  the  names/'  without  re|Hneeenf  mg  me 
as  saying  that  the  martyrolc^ist  '*  used  uncommon  indostry.  and 
took  extraordinary  paini,  to  procure  such  lists/'t    But  though  I  said 
it  not,  I  have  no  doubt  that  extraordinary  pains  were  taken.    Net 
only  are  the  names  of  the  victims  mentioned  in  the  enumeration  ef 
the  slain,  but  the  occupations  which  they  followed,  the  streets  in 
which  they  lived,  the  very  signs  which  hung  over  their  doors,  ait 
Irequentljr  added.    Could  this  have  been  done  unlem  more  than 
common  in4ustry  had  been  employed  1 

.  Conference  of  Catharine  tnih  ike  Earl  of  WorteaUr. — When  tbs 
earl  of  Worcester  who^had  come  as  ambassador  extraordinaiT»  to  tlM 
king  of  France,  had  hii  audience  of  leave  of  the  queen  mothes',  shs 
Mked  him  the  reason  why  the  queen  of  England  behaved  wiUi  so 
much  coolness  towards  her  son  and  her.    The  earl,  having  first  been 
prompted  by  Walsingham,  the  resident  ambassador,  in  English,  as> 
signed  the  massacre  as  the  principle  cause.    ^  My  lady  mother," 
says  Charles,  in  a  letter,  detailing  the  conversation  to  Lia  Mode 
Fenelon,  his  ambassador  in  England,  "  replied,  that  in  regard  to 
what  had  occurred  in  these  latter  da3rs,  Walsingham  must  have  seen 
how  it  happened  bv  the  fault  of  the  chiefs  of  those,  who  remained 
here.    For,  when  the  late  admiral  was  treacherously  wounded  at 
Notre  Dame,  he  knew  the  affliction  it  threw  us  into  (fearful  it  might 
have  occasioned  great  troubles  in  this  kingdom,)  and  the  diligence 
we  used  to  verify  judicially  whence  it  proceeded:  and  the  venfica- 
tion  was  nearly  finished,  when  they  were  so  forgetful  as  to  raise  a 
conspiracy  to  attempt  the  lives  of  myself,  my  lady  mother,  and  my 
brothers,  and  endanger  the  whole  state :  which  was  the  cause  that  to 
avoid  this  I  was  compelled,  to  my  great  regret,  to  permit  what  had 
happened  in  this  city;  but  as  he  bad  witnessed,  I  gave  orders  to  slop^ 
as  soon  as  possible,  this  fury  of  the  people,  and  to  place  every  one  in 
repose.     On  this  the  sieur  Walsingham  replied  to  my  lady  and 
mother,  that  the  exercise  of  the  said  religion  had  been  interaicted 
in  this  kingdom.    To  which  she  also  answered,  that  this  had  not 
been  done  but  for  a  good  and  holy  purpose:  namely,  that  the  Imry 
of  Uie  catholic  people  might  the  sooner  be  allayed:  who  else  had 
been  reminded  of  the  past  calamities,  and  would  again  have  beca 
let  loose  against  those  of  the  said  religion,  had  they  continued  the 
preachings  (public  assemblies  of  worship)  in  this  kin^^om.    Giving 
him  clearly  and  pointedly  to  understand,  that  what  is  done  btve,  ii 
much  the  same  as  what  has  been  done,  and  is  now  practised  by  the 
queen,  his  mistress,  in  her  kingdom.    For  she  permits  but  the  exer- 
cise of  one  religion,  though  there  are  many  of  her  people  who  are 
of  another:  and  has  also  during  her  reiffn  punished  those  of  her  sub- 
jects whom  she  found  seditious  and  rebellious.    It  is  true  that  this 
has  been  done  by  the  laws;  but  I  indeed  could  not  act  in  that  man- 
ner.    For,  finding  myself  in  such  imminent  peril,  and  the  conspiracy 

*J(Iist.  viii.  *   f  Review. 
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i^gainat  me  and  mine  and  mj  kingdom  ready  to  be  executed,  I  had 
no  time  to  arraign  and  try  m  open  justice,  ai  much  I  wiihed,  but 
was  constrained,  to  my  very  great  regret,  to  strike  the  blow  in  what 
has  been  done  in  this  city.'** 

•  I  do  not  transcribe  this  passage  for  the  purpose  of  inferrine  from 
it  that  the  admiral  had  really  conspired  against  the  king,  (though 
Charles  had  been  taught  to  believe  it,)  but  to  point  out  to  the  reader 
three  things,  corroborative  of  mv  preceding  statement,  for  the  truth 
of  which  Catharine  appeals  to  the  personal  knowledge  of  Walsinp^- 
ham:  that  a  real  inquiry,  had  been  set  on  foot  to  discover  the  origin 
of  the  attempt  on  the  admiral's  life,  that  the  subsequent  massacro 
was  provoked  by  the  intemperate  conduct  of  his  adherents,  and  that 
the  king,  as  soon  as  possible,  gave  orders  to  stop  the  fury  of  the 
]X>pulace.  Walsingham,  from  his  residence  in  Paris,  and  his  rela- 
tions with  the  chiefs  of  the  huguenots,  must  have  known  the  truth. 
Can  we  then  believe  that  Catharine  would  have  had  the  face  to 
appeal  to  him,  or  that  he,  when  thus  called  upon^  would  have  silently 
acquiesced,  had  her  statements  been  untrue? 

*  See  D'Israeli's  second  series  of  the  Curiosities  of  Literature,  (ii.  409, 
410.)  who  has  translated  the  greater  part  of  the  original  despatch. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

Murder  of  Lignerolei'^League  at  Bayonne — MUtiatemeni  of  ike 
Reviewer — Moisaert  at  Va$9y — ifanorial  of  Tavannes — Ckmrlie 
and  AUtsandrino — Intercepted  Letters — Incon»uteney  o^ihe  Cemt 
— Objeetion  dratonfrom  the  attempt  on  the  Admirai's  U/e  solved  hf 
the  Reviewer — Remarks  on  that  Solution — MisettttemeaiU — TeHssmmif  > 
of  Chateaubriand. 

I  FLATTER  myself  that  in  the  receding  chapter  I  have  prored  \o 
the  latisfaction  of  the  reader,  1.  That  the  charges  against  me  of  ig- 
norance, and  bad  faith,  and  misrepresentation,  have  been  rashly  ami 
groundlessly  advanced;  2.  That  the  hypothesis  of  a  preconcerted 
plot  is  unsupported  bv  satisfactory  authority,  and  liable,  on  the  score 
of  improbability,  to  the  most  formidable  objections;  3.  And  that  the 
massacres  in  the  provinces  v/ere  confined  to  a  few  places,  and  ori- 
ginated principally,  if  not  entirely,  in  the  vindictive  passions  of  the 
people.  Here  the  controversy  between  the  reviewer  and  myself 
ought  to  close.  But  it  has  pleased  him  to  prolong  it^  and  I  see  no 
reason  why  I  should  shrink  from  the  contest. 

Murder  of  Ligneroles. — Having,  therefore,  reached  the  end  of  the 
memoir,  he  abandons  the  St.  Bartholomew  for  a  while,  under  the 
pretence  of  discovering  and  exposing  mv  numerous  misrepresenta- 
tions in  other  parts  of  French  history.  With  this  view  he  falls  back 
from  the  jrear  1572  to  1571,  and  charges  me  with  insinuating  that 
the  assassination  of  Ligneroles  was  the  work  of  the  French  protest- 
ants.  Whether  my  words  furnish  any  foundation  for  the  charge,  I 
will  not  determine:  but  that  I  meant  not  tb  convey  any  such  in- 
sinuation, I  shall  affirm.  My  object  was  simply  to  state  the  fact  of 
the  murder,  and,  at  the  same  time,  avoid  the  question,  who  were  its 
authors.  The  latter  is  still  a  subject  of  controversy  among  the 
French  critics:  to  the  writer  and  reader  of  English  history  it  was  a 
matter  of  no  interest  or  importance.* 

League  of  Bayonne. — Pursuing  his  retrograde  course,  the  reviewer 
comes  next  to  the  year  1505,  and  takes  his  stand  at  the  conferences 
at  Bayonne.  In  that  city  the  king,  with  the  queen  mother,  met  bis 
sister  Isabella  of  Spain,  accompanied  by  the  duke  of  Alva.  The 
huguenots  (genus  hominum  suspicax,  says  de  Thou,)t  would  not 
believe  that  this  was  a  mere  family  meeting:  such  personages,  they 
argued,  must  have  in  view  some  more  important  obiect  than  to  see 
one  anotlier;  and  that  obiect  could  be  nothing  less  than  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  reformed  faith.  A  private  gallery  connected  the  apart- 
ments of  the  two  queens,  and  here,  it  was  said,  political  subjects 

♦  It  took  place  in  the  year  1171,  when  the  court  was  at  Bourguell.  De 
Thou  says  that  many  of  those,  who  were  there,  even  protestants  as  well  m 
catholics,  us  he  afterwards  learned  from  themselves,  were  persuaded  that 
the  king  at  that  time  had  never  thought  of  the  massacre,  which  followed 
in  the  next  year.     Thuan.  iii.  66. 

•f  Thuan.  ii.  435. 
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were  discnased  after  the  amnsemeDtt  of  the  day.  The  meeting  at 
length  broke  up,  and  inunediately  a  wport  was  circulated  that  a 
league  had  been  concluded  between  the  two  crowng  for  the  exter- 
mination  of  the  flench  and  Flemish  protestants.  Of  this  supposed 
lea|^^  however,  the  huguenot  leaders  produced  no  other  proof  than 
their  own  suspicions:  suspicions  to  which  they  themselTes  gave  but 
little  credit.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  facility  with  which,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  they  trusted  themselves  to  the  mercy  of  the  court,* 
Seven  years  later  followed  the  St.  Bartholomew:  the  survivers  im* 
mediately  excletimed  that  their  former  suspicions  had  now  been 
verified;  and  this  opinion  was  adopted  by  that  class  of  writers  who 
%ttribute  nothing  to  the  sudden  impulse  of  passion,  or  the  unforeseen 
necessitv  of  circumstances,  but  consider  every  event  as  the  result  of 
political  sagacity  and  preparatory  arrangement* 

**  Dr.  Lingard  boa9i$^*'  says  the  reviewer,  that '  of  this  league  no 
satisfactory  evidence  has  ever  been  produced.'  If  he  mean  that  the 
articles  of  the  treaty  have  never  been  published,  he  is  in  the  right. 
They  were  probably  never  reduced  to  writing.  But,  if  the  concur- 
rent opinions  of  the  very  best  writers  of  the  age,  catholic  as  well  as 
protestant,  be  admitted  as  an  evidence  of  an  historical  fact,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  plans  were  discussed  and  measures  pcojected 
at  Bayonne,  for  the  destruction  of  heresy  in  France.'^ 

Of  the  boasting  here  attributed  to  me,  the  reader  will  find  no  trace 
in  my  pages.  I  simply  made  the  assertion:  and  of  its  truth  I  wish 
for  no  better  proof  than  is  here  furnished  by  my  adversary.  He  be- 
gins, indeed,  by  talking  of  a  treaty  and  the  articles  of  a  treaty;  but, 
as  he  proceeds,  he  is  careful  to  lower  his  pretensions,  and  concludes 
with  a  promise  to  show  that  "  plans  were  discussed  and  measures 
projected  at  Bayonne." — But  "  plans  discussed  and  measures  pro- 
jected" are  not  a  treaty.  Granting  that  he  has  proved  so  much,  still 
he  will  not  have  proved  the  point  in  question,  still  he  will  have 
produced  no  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  supposed  league  at  Bay- 
onne. It  will,  therefore,  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  make  any  obser- 
vations on  the  passages  which  he  has  quoted,  liable  as  they  are  to 
numerous  objections.  For  my  purpose  it  is  sufficient  that  by  his  own 
confession,  they  do  no  more  than  show  that  the  dai^ers  which 
threatened  Charles  from  the  insurrections  of  the  huguenots,  and 
those  which  threatened  Philip  from  the  designs  of  the  Qneuz,  formed 
the  frequent  subject  of  deliberation  between  the  parties.  In  such 
circumstances  this  was  natural  But  the  mutual  communication  of 
advice,  and  the  persuasion  that  in  such  cases  it  was  for  the  interest 
of  each  crown  to  support  the  other,  cannot  in  any  sense  of  the  words 
be  said  to  constitute  a  league  or  treaty.^ 

*  Particularly  at  Moulins,  in  1566.  See  also  the  remarks  of  Montluc  in 
the  M^moires  de  Pe^tat,  ii.  63. 

f  Rev.  119. 

i  But  how  did  the  secret  of  these  conferences  transpired  According  to 
some  by  the  agency  of  a  little  dog,  who  stole  a  letter  out  of  the  cabinet  of 
the  duchess  of  Guise.  But  this,  though  a  very  interesting  story,  the  re- 
viewer has  suppressed.  He  prefers  the  stoiy  of  the  young  prince  of 
Beam,  who  heard  the  duke  of  Alva  say  that  he  preferred  the  jole  of  a 
salmon  to  a  hundred  frogs.  The  prince  was  twelve  years  old,  and  a  saga- 
cious boy  for  his  age;  otherwise  he  would  never  have  divined  the  secret 
meaning  of  the  duke,  but  have  supposed  that  he  was  talking  of  the  dishes 
on  the  table.-*See  Rev.  130. 
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Evidtnee  of  Philiv  of  Spain. — Dissatisfied  with  th6  dabknu  tetti- 
monyof  historians,  I  made  itmy  endeavour  to  seek  out  more  authea- 
tic  evidence.    In  the  correspondence  of  Walsingham,  I  fooad  a 
denial  on  the  part  of  Catharine,  that  any  political  bosinen  had  been 
transacted  at  fiayonne:  but  this  I  did  not  mention,  becaose  abe  was 
interested  in  the  denial.    In  Strada  I  discovered  the  abstract  of  a 
letter  from  Philip  of  Spain  to  the  archduchess  Margaret,  who  goren- 
ed  the  Low  Countries,  in  which  the  former  professed  to  give  to  the 
latter  an  account  of  the  conferences  at  Bayonne.    He  sajv,  **  that 
the  Spanish  queen,  having  entreated  her  brother  and  mother  to  ap- 
ply some  remedy  to  the  dangerous  state  of  religion  in  France,  fooad 
them  extremely  well  disposed  towards  the  counsels  which  were  di^ 
cussed;  and  that  several  marriages,  and  an  alliance  against  the  TuAm 
were  proposed,  but  nothing  was  settled,  the  queen  decliniiur  every 
other  subject  but  that  of  religion,  which  at  the  suggestion^  AHa, 
she  again  recommended  to  her  brother  and  mother,  and  the  meetiag 
broke  up."*    If  we  consider  to  whom  and  by  whom  this  letter  was 
written,  we  must  admit  it  as  authentic  evidence,  and  in  that  case  it 
is  uiost  evident  that  no  political  treaty  whatever  was  concluded. 

MiBttaiemenl  of  the  Bevkwer. — In  a  short  note  at  the  foot  of  the 
page,  I  had  briefly  mentioned  this  letter,  in  proof  of  my  assertioe: 
and  the  reviewer  snatches  the  opportunity  to  charge  me  with  the 
guilt  of  8upi>re8Bing  some  of  these  particulars:  as  if  it  were  the  dutj 
of  the  historian  to  convert  his  notes  into  dissertations,  and  to  fill  his 
pages  with  every  trifling  circumstance,  which  a  captious  opponent 
may  think  favourable  to  nis  own  hypothesis.  Nor  is  this  aU.  If  we 
may  believe  him,  I  have  suppressed  the  important  information  that 
"  the  historian  who  procured  this  correspondence,  was  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  was  concerted  at  fbm 
meeting."  Now  I  must  beg  of  the  reader  to  notice  the  rery  inge- 
nious process  by  which  this  imaginary  suppression  is  proved.  '*  "Die 
historian,"  says  he,  **  adds  that  many  have  thought  Uie  massacre  of 
the  heretics  at  Paris,  executed  seven  years  afterwards,  was  planned 
at  this  interview;  *  id  quod  mihi  neque  abnuere  neqne  affirmaie 
promptum  fuerit,  potius  inclinat  animus  ut  credam.^f  This,  at  first 
view,  has  a  plausible  appearance:  but  a  reference  to  the  original 
will  instantly  expose  the  fraud.  The  words  are — Id,  quod  mihi 
nec^ue  abnuere  neque  affirmare  promptum  fuerit.  Potius  inclinat 
animus  ut  credam,  et  mutua  Gallorum  in  Belgium,  atque  hinc  in 
Galliakn  adversus  religionis  principumque  rebelles  auxilia,  qus 
saepius  dehinc  submissa  vidimus,  et  Caroli  regis  cum  Elizabeth  a 
Maximiliani  imperatoris  filia  matrimonium,  quinto  post  anno  cele- 
bratum,  ab  eo  colloquio  provenisse.]:  Now,  if  this  passage  be  com- 
pared with  the  quotation  by  the  reviewer,  it  will  be  found  that,  to 
effect  his  purpose,  he  has  taken  the  last  of  the  two  sentences,  and 
divided  it  into  unequal  portions.  Of  these,  the  first  and  shorter  be 
adds  to  the  sentence  preceding,  as  one  of  its  component  parts:  of  the 
second,  which  after  the  division  retains  no  meaning,  he  does  not 

•  Strada,  109.  f  Review,  118. 

t  Strada,  de  Bello  Belgico,  lib.  iv.  p.  109.  Romse  1640.  This  is  the  best 
edition.  I  know  not  whether  it  be  the  edition  quoted  by  the  reviewer, 
but  the  number  of  the  page  is  the  same.  I  have  consulted  several  otber 
editions,  which  agree  both  in  words  and  punctuation.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  old  English  and  French  translations. 
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make  mention:  he  conceals  the  mutilated  remains  from  the  eye  of 
the  reader,  though  he  has  carefully  suvi^eyed  diem  himself,  and  dis- 
covered that  they  include  a  hint  of  mutual  assistance.  The  exm- 
trivance  is  ingenious:  Strada  is  made  to  say  the  very  reverse  of  that 
which  he  really  said :  he  is  made  to  say  that  he  inclines  to  adopt  the 
opinion  of  those,  who  believe  that  thaFarisian  massacre  was  concert- 
ed at  Bayonne;  whereas,  he  really  says  that,  instead  of  adopting  that 
opinion,  he  is  inclined  to  believe  that  two  other  things,  viz.  the  oc- 
casional supply  of  aid  from  one  crown  to  the  other,  and  the  marriage 
of  Charles  to  the  daughter  of  the  emperor,  were  the  real  efiects  of 
the  conference.  To  characterize  this  most  singular  perversion  of 
testimony,  I  shall  not  borrow  any  of  those  offensive  terms  which  are 
of  such  n-equent  use,  in  the  reviewer's  vocabulary.  I  will  not  call 
it  carelessness  or  ignorance,  bad  feiitb  or  misrepresentation,  indiffer- 
ence to  historical  accuracy,  or  an  attempt  to  deceive  the  reader. 
Perhaps  it  was  no  more  than  an  oversight,  occasioned  by  precipitan- 
cy, by  that  eagerness  for  victory,  whicn  so  often  blinds  and  misleads 
tne  judgment.  But,  be  it  what  it  may,  the  detection  will  teach  him 
this  useful  lesson,  that  it  becomes  the  man,  who  has  to  crave  for- 
bearance for  his  own  delinquencies,  to  view  with  a  more  indulgent 
eye  the  failings,  whether  they  be  real  or  only  imaginarv,  of  otners. 
Affray  ai  Fotsy.—- Continuing  to  move  backwards,  the  reviewer 
comes  to  the  sanguinary  tumult  at  Vassy,  in  the  year  1662.  I  casu- 
allv  mentioned  it,  not  in  the  body  of  the  work,  but  in  a  short  note, 
ana  to  that  note  he  opposes  three  objections.  1.  He  upbraids  me 
with  calling  it  only  an  affray:  but  then  at  the  same  time  he  sup- 
presses that  I  call  it  also  a  massacre.  2.  He  will  not  allow  that  it 
was  provoked  by  the  religionists  themselves. — ^The  authorities  are 
indeed  contradictory :  but  the  reviewer  acknowledees  that,  on  the 
part  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  the  affair  was  accidental  and  I  demand 
no  more.  3.  I  said,  that  the  Calvinists  at  Nismes  began  to  arm  on 
the  19th  of  Feb.  at  the  sound  of  the  drum,  and  defeated  de  Flassans 
on  March  6tb.  The  reviewer,  from  Menard's  history  of  Nismes, 
contends  that,  "  if  these  troops  were  raised  by  beat  of  drums,  at 
-Nismes,  before  the  affair  of  Vassy,  it  was  under  a  commission  from 
the  king;  and,  if  an  action  was  fought  at  Bargols,  it  was  by  order 
of  his  lieutenant  general."  There  cannot,  however,  be  a  doubt  that 
this  was  an  arming  of  the  huguenots.  Crussol,  the  lieutenant,  was 
known  to  be  their  friend,  Cardet,  to  whom  he  gave  the  commission, 
bad  distinguished  himself  in  their  service,  ana  the  men,  whom  he 
raised,  were  all  of  them  ht^uenots,  for  the  express  purpose  of  fight- 
ing against  the  catholics.  Crussol,  having  collected  his  force, 
marched  to  reduce  Flassans,  the  first  consul  of  Aix.  I  shall  not 
trouble  the  reader  with  the  merits  of  the  quarrel  between  them.  Of 
the  two  contemporary  historians,  the  catnolic  Perussis  is  positive 
that  Flassans  was  in  the  rieht,  the  protestant  Regnault  that  he  was 
in  the  wrong.  He  retired  before  the  superior  number  of  the  enemy : 
his  last  defence,  the  wall  of  Barjols,  was  scaled;  and  three  or  nine 
hundred  men  (for  the  authorities  differ,)  perished  by  the  swords  of 
the  conquerors.  When  Crussol  began  this  enterprise,  he  could  boast 
of  the  royal  commission;  for  Catharine  was  at  that  time  united  with 
the  huguenot  leaders:  when  he  had  gained  the  victory,  he  was  de- 

§  rived  of  his  office,  for  she  had  then  passed  over  to  the  catholics, 
tut  the  former  rewarded  his  services:  they  appointed  bim,  in  oppo- 
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•ition  to  the  court,  governor  of  Languedoc.^ — ^Tfae  truth  tSjOutngei 
w«fe  dailr  committed  by  both  parties;  and,  if  the  Prince  of  Oontf 
•elected  the  massacre  at  Vassy  aa  a  justification  of  hostilities,  it  was 
because  it  enabled  him  to  throw  the  blame  on  his  rival  the  duke  of 
GoiflOy  who  was  accidentally  implicated  in  that  a&ir. 

Proof  of  freconcerUd  jloi  hy  tkt  reoieiser^— The  reviewer  em- 
clndes  thus:  *'  We  are  tired,  and  so  probably  are  our  readers,  witk 
tracing  Dr.  Lingard  through  his  numerous  mistakes  and  mlsrepiett&- 
tations;  and,  if  the  instances  of  carelessness  and  bad  faith,  which 
we  have  collected  from  so  small  a  portion  of  his  book,  are  insofficieDt 
to  convince  them  that  truth  is  neglected  in  his  histoir,  and  that 
prejudice  and  partiality  usurp  its  ]9lace,  we  despair  of  prodadse 
conviction/'t  On  the  arrogant  and  insulting  tone  of  this  pangiaps 
I  shall  make  no  comment.  The  review  and  the  vindication  are  sow 
before  the  public;  and  the  public  must  judge  between  us.  Ose 
thing  is  sufficiently  apparent,  that  in  the  midst  of  his  imagisirj 
triumph,  tiie  reviewer  betrays  symptoms  of  considerable  uneasine» 
He  is  still  aware  that  he  has  to  answer  the  question,  why,  in  bit 
h]rpotfaesis,  the  attempt  was  made  on  the  single  life  of  the  adninl, 
at  a  time  when  the  destruction  of  the  whole  body  of  the  hugnenoti 
was  in  contemplation:  and  it  is  with  evident  reluctance  that  bepr^ 
pares  to  grapple  with  the  difficulty.  Forgetful  that  he  has  alrndy 
**  tired  himself  and  tired  his  readers,"  he  still  compels  them  to  tnTU 
throueh  no  fewer  than  five-and-twenty  closely  printed  pages,  before 
he  will  allow  them  a  glimpse  of  the  promised  land.  It  is  not  till  be 
has  disposed  of  a  variety  of  preliminary  questions,  that  he  wiU 
venture  to  propound  his  solution.  I  shall  follow  him  in  his  fretfiil 
fitful  course:  but  my  progress  shall  be  rapid,  and  my  remarks conr 
fined  to  a  few  of  the  most  important  subjects. 

JERs  murepreitniation,  of  the  memoir  of  Tavannes^ — 1.  To  prow 
the  existence  of  a  preconcerted  plot  to  get  possession  of  the  chiefi 
of  the  huguenots,  the  reviewer  appeals  to  a  confidential  commoiiiea- 
tion  made  by  Tavannes  to  the  king  in  1571.  '*  The  marshal,"  be 
saysy  *'  there  discusses  in  what  manner  hostilities  are  likely  to  be 
renewed.  He  pronounces  that  the  war  will  re-commence  b^  one 
party  attempting  to  seize  on  the  chief  persons  of  the  opposite  tide, 
and  recommends  various  precautionary  measures  to  the  king  sndbii 
brothers,  to  guard  them  nrom  sudden  attack.  With  this  respect  to 
the  huguenots,  he  observes,  that  to  surprise  the  places  they  poiie*i 
to  extinguish  their  religion,  or  to  break  their  alliances  witn  foreign 
powers,  is  impossible,  *  Ainsi,  il  n*y  a  moyen  que  de  prendre  lescbefii 
tout  k  la  fois,  pour  y  mettre  un  fin/  ^  Les  choses,'  he  adds, '  sontea 
bon  train  pour  venir  au  dessus  des  affaires,  pourvu  que  Ton  ne  le 
laisse  attraper:  et  lour  ikut  tenir  parole,  pour  ne  leur  donner  occa- 
sion de  prendre  les  armes.'  **X 

This  passa^  is  a  most  valuable  specimen  of  the  art  of  the  reviewer. 
By  bringing  into  juxta-position  passages  which  lie  at  a  distance  from 
each  other,  and  by-converting  the  premises  into  the  conclasioD,aod 
the  conclusion  into  the  premises,  he  has  contrived  to  c<nnmunicste 
to  the  memoir  of  Tavannes  a  meaning  which  was  never  contempht- 
ed  by  that  statesman.    His  object  was  to  warn  the  king  of  the  dsD* 

*Uev.l33.  Menard,  IV.  336.  Thuan.  il.  333.  306.  Penin,  Mem.  iH. 
480.  ' 

t  Rev.  125.  t  RCT.  127. 
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,er,  and  to  propote  precautions  against  the  possibility  of  a  surprise. 

\k  the  preface  he  remarks,  that  the  exhaustion  of  the  two  parties  will 
compel  them  to  observe  the  articles  of  pacification,  though,  to  judge 
from  experience,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  either  of  them  will 
seize  a  fayourable  opportunity,  if  any  such  should  offer,  of  putting 
an  end  to  the  contest  at  once.  Now,  nothing  can  be  so  likeljr  to 
effect  this,  as  'or  one  of  the  parties  to  make  prisoners  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  other:  for  it  is  as  impossible  for  the  huguenots  to  make  them- 
telyes  masters  of  the  whole  kingdom,  as  for  the  royalists  to  surprise 
the  places  of  the  huguenots,  reduce  their  religion,  and  break  their 
foreign  alliances.  This  then,  the  capture  of  the  chiefs  of  one  party 
by  the  other,  is  the  only  means  of  putting  an  end  to  the  contest  for 
ever:  now  that  the  royalists  should  obtain  possession  of  the  huguenot 
chiefs  is  out  of  the  question :  they  are  always  on  their  guard.  But 
let  not  the  king  deceive  himself:  it  will  be  easy  for  the  huguenots 
to  obtain  possession  of  the  royal  family,  unless  precautions  are  em- 
plbyed.  For  there  is  no  place,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris, 
where  they  cannot  collect  within  twenty-four  hours,  seven  or  eight 
hundred  horsemen,  besides  their  adherents  in  attendance  on  the 
court,  or  resident  in  the  capital.    After  this  preface,  he  details  his 

Elan  for  keeping  on  all  occasions  so  large  a  force  in  the  neighbour- 
ood  of  the  court,  as  may  render  a  surprise  impracticable;  and  then 
concludes  by  observing,  that  the  king  is  now  m  the  way  of  getting 
over  his  difficulties,  if  he  does  not  allow  himself  to  be  surprised. 
He  must  keep  faith  with  the  huguenots,  that  they  may  not  have  a 
pretext  to  arm  in  their  own  defence,  but  that  he  may  have  time  to 
arm  before  them :  for  if  he  have  time,  it  is  certain  that  they  will  be 
continually  beaten.  The  only  danger  is  in  a  surprise :  that  would 
be  certain  ruin;  but  against  that  the  plan  which  he  has  proposed, 
will  prove  a  safeguard.* 

This  is  the  substance  of  the  memoir,  and  J  have  given  it  at  some 
lenj^th,  that  the  reader  may  observe  the  ingenuity  with  which  the 
reviewer  has  misrepresentea  its  meaning,  in  the  passage  which  I  have 
already  quoted  from  him;  and  may  admire  the  1x>ldness  with  which 
he  proceeds  to  assert,  that  **  the  policy  here  recommended  by  Ta- 
vannes,  is  precisely  that  which  the  court  is  chi^ged  by  its  enemies 
with  having  followed ;  viz.  to  quiet  the  suspicions  of  the  huguenots 
by  a  faithful  execution  of  the  treaty,  and  to  take  advantage  of  the 
confidence  inspired  by  that  conduct,  to  bring  together  and  secure 
their  chiefii."t  Nothing  can  be  more  plain  than  that  Tavannes  an- 
ticipated no  such  thing  as  the  possibility  of  bringing  together  an<^ 
securing  the  chiefs.  The  advantage  which  he  expected  from  the 
faithful  execution  of  the  treaty,  was  the  opportunity  of  being  the 
first  in  arms,  which  he  was  confident  would  give  the  victory  to  the 
kine  in  every  succeeding  engagement.  "  Car  si  sa  majesty  a  ce  loisir 
(de  lever  les  armes  premierement,)  c'est  chose  seure  qu'ils  seront 

toojours  battus/t 
jkit  cr€dvlUy.—On  this  imaginary  foundation,  the  pretended  ad 

*  M^moires,  xxvii.  198.  I  have  omitted  the  marshal's  plan,  because  it 
has  no  relation  to  the  present  controversy.  Though,  for  the  sake  of  brevi- 
ty, I  have  l^ven  the  substance  of  the  preface  and  conclusion,  instead  of 
translating  the  very  words,  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  have  every  where  faith- 
fully preserved  his  meaning. 

t  Key.  127.  ♦  M^moircs,  xzvii.  200. 
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vice  of  Tavaunes,  the  reviewer  begins  to  rear  his  system*  with  tJie 
aid  "  of  the  best  informed  and  most  judicious  of  the  liaUan  histo- 
rians," and  in  particular  of  his  beloved  Capilapi.     Why  Italian 
historians?  Why  not  French?  But  he  must  be  allowed  to  select  his 
fellow  labourers  from  what  country  he  pleases.    Of  Capilupi,  he 
tells  us,  that  **  he  seems  to  have  had  his  information  from  the  pei^ 
sons  most  deeply  connected  with  the  contrivance  and  execution  of 
the  tragedy.*    So  it  may  seem  to  him:  to  me  the  work  itself  proves 
that  Capilupi  neither  possessed  any  personal  knowledge  of  the  mnp- 
posed  plot,  nor  derived  his  information  from  any  of  the  devtsen  of 
the  tragedy.    The  news  had  reached  Rome  through  different  chan- 
nels: and  ne  was  desirous  of  being  the  first  to  give  to  the  public  a 
connected  and  circumstantial  account  of  the  transaction.    Undcf 
the  pretence  of  answering  a  letter  from  his  brother  Alfonso,  he  pob- 
lished  his  narrative,  but  a  narrative  confessedly  abounding  in  emia, 
and  betraying  great  ignorance  of  French  aBairs.f    He  was  not, 
however,  content  with  being  merely  a  narrator.    While  he  looked 
upon  the  massacre  as  the  master-piece  of  human  policy,  he  was 
grieved  to  observe  that  several  among  his  acquaintance  attributed 
It  to  accident  and  passion:  and,  to  reclaim  them  from  this  political 
heresy,  he  was  at  the  pains  to  collect  a  mass  of  tales  and  anecdotes, 
which  might  support  his  hypothesis.    But  what  could  he  say  to  the 
silence  of  those  concerned  in  the  plot,  not  one  of  whom  daring 
twenty  months  betrayed  the  least  hint  of  its  existence?  or  to  the 
blindness  of  the  huguenots,  who  did  not  discover  their  danger?  This, 
he  tells  us,  was  decreed  by  divine  Providence :  God  had  closed  the 
eyes  of  one  party,  and  the  ears  of  the  other:  these  were  signs *'  par 
lesquels  sa  divine  majesty  a  fait  voir  au  monde,  qu'elle  avoit  divii  ce- 
ment favori86  d  cette  entreprinse  tres  beureuse  et  admirable!'*  With 
this  ''judicious  historian,'' the  reviewer  joins  Davila  and  Adriani, 
writers  of  the  same  political  school,  who  had  learned,  like  Capilupi, 
and  perhaps  in  his  pages,  to  admire  the  consummate  artifice  which 
they  discovered  in  the  conduct  of  Charles  and  his  mother.    But 
I  have  already  remarked  how  little  credit  is  due  to  this  class  of  his- 
torians.    Till  we  know  what  authority  they  had  for  their  assertions, 
we  may  be  allowed  to  believe  that  they  give  us  nothing  better  than 
their  own  suspicions  and  conjectures,  or  the  suspicions  and  conjec- 
tures of  others. 

In  support  of  the  credit  of  Adriani,  the  reviewer  had  previously 
asserted  that  he  was  supposed  to  have  derived  the  materials  of  his 
history  from  the  journal  of  Cosmo,  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  who  died 
in  15744  In  the  course  of  a  few  pages,  this  conjecture  ripens  into 
certainly:  the  supposition  disappears;  and  we  are  now  told  positive- 
ly that  *'  Adriani  had  access  to  the  papers  of  the  grand  duke.'*§ 

•  Rev.  129. 

f  Some  of  these  errors  are  exposed  by  a  favourite  author,  De  Thou,  iii. 
152.  153.  There  is  a  manuscript  copy  in  the  library  of  the  prince  of 
Piombino,  which,  instead  of  the  printed  title,  has  the  following.  "La 
iriorte  dt  Ciasparo  Coligni  ammiraglio,  e  d'altrt  ribelli  sej^ita  d'ordine  di 
Carlo  is.  Ue  di  Francia,  descritta  da  Camillo  Capilupi  al  Sig.  Alfonso  Capi- 
lupi.    It  is  dated  Oct.  22,  1572. 

i  RcT.  109.  lie  refers  to  lie  Thou,  but  that  autlior's  words  will  hardly 
bear  him  out  in  the  assertion.  E.\  Cosmi  lletrurix  ducts  commentariis,  ut 
vero  simile  est,  multa  hausit.  Thuan.  ii.  435.  Sec  Bayle's  1)ictionRr\',  art. 
Adriani. 

§  Ucv.  129. 
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But  u  it  certain  that  he  had  access  to  these  papers?  Is  there  any 
reason  to  helieye  that  the  journal  of  the  Italian  prince  contained 
authentic  information  respecting  the  transactions  in  France?  Is  it 
known  that  Cosmo  ever  wrote  any  journal  at  alii  To  these  ques- 
tions, if  the  reviewer  return  an  answer^  it  must  be  that  he  knows 
nothing  about  the  matter.* 

He  next  diacovers  proof  of  the  supposed  plot  in  the  anecdote  told 
to  D'Ossat  by  Clement  YIII.  who  was  in  the  suite  of  cardinal  Ales- 
8andrino>  when  that  prelate  remonstrated  with  Charles  IX.  againit 
the  intended  marriage  between  his  sister  Margaret  and  the  young 
king  of  Navarre.  Cnarles,  taking  him  by  the  hand,  is  reported  to 
have  sa^d,  I  would  never  consent  if  I  had  any  other  means  of  re- 
Tenging  myself  on  my  enemies.  "  Si  j'avois  quelqu*  autre  mojen 
de  me  venger  de  mes  enemies.''!  '  Anecdotes  of  tnis  description, 
told  from  memory,  and  after  the  lapse  of  seven  and  twenty  years, 
oaght  to  be  received  with  caution.  Clement  had  written  down  the 
words  at  the  time,  and  thought  they  might  be  found  among  the  car- 
dinal's papers.  Perhaps,  had  he  made  the  search,  he  would  have 
discovered  some  discrepancy  of  expression,  which  might  have  pro- 
duced considerable  difference  in  the  meaning.  The  anecdote  was 
not  new:  it  had  been  often  told:  it  had  been  published  soon  after 
the  massacre  by  Capilu^i,  and  Catena,  and  the  author  of  the  Me- 
moires  de  I'estat.  Hearing  that  the  queen  of  Navarre  was  on  her 
way  to  the  French  court,  to  conclude  the  treatv  of  marriage,  Ales- 
sandrino  hastened  to  prevent  her,  and  obtained  an  audience  of  the 
king  at  Blois  before  her  arrival.  To  Charles  he  complained  of  his 
recent  connexion  with  the  admiral,  objected  to  the  marriage  as  likely 
to  add  to  the  power  of  the  huguenots,  and  maintained  that  it  was 
both  the  interest  and  duty  of  the  king  to  put  them  down  as  enemies 
to  the  altar  and  the  throne.  Charles,  who  was  anxious  to  rid  him- 
self of  the  presence  and  importunities  of  the  cardinal  before  the 
arrival  of  the  queen  of  Navarre,  replied  that  he  could  not  with 
honour  retract  his  word  to  the  young  king ;  but  that  he  acted  with 
.the  best  intention,  and  for  the  service  of  the  church,  as  would  after- 
wards be  known.  At  the  same  time  he  drew  a  valuable  ring  from 
his  finger,  and  offered  it  as  a  pledge  of  his  attachment  to  the  catholic 
faith;  but  it  was  declined  by  the  cardinal,  who  replied  that  he  could 
have  no  better  pledge  than  the  word  of  a  king.  This  is  all  that  was 
known  to  the  contemporary  protestant  historian  ;|  and  this  we  may 
readily  believe.  But  the  answer  attributed  to  Charles  by  Capilupi, 
and  Catena,  and  Clemejit,  that  '*  being  unable  to  put  down  the  hu- 
guenots by  force,  he  must  be  allowed  to  do  it  in  his  own  way,  which 
would  soon  disclose  his  intentions:  that  he  knew  of  no  other  means 


•  «•  Nous  ignorons,"  says  Perrin,  •*  si  Adrian!  a  eu  des  m^moires  de  cette 
esp^ce  entre  lea  mains:  mais  il  est  bon  de  pr^venir  )e  lecteur  que  Itigticcio 
Galiuzzi,  k  qui  dc  nos  iours  tous  les  archives  florentines  ont  6U  ouvertes, 
n'en  dit  pas  un  mot  dans  son  Istoria  del  Granducato."  M^moirei^  xliv, 
421.  c. 

t  Rev.  131. 

i  Quant  au  marriage,  il  luy  grevoit  bien  d'avoir  desja  donn^  la  parole, 
et  fait  promesse  au  prince  de  Navarre,  laquelle,  il  ne  pouvoit  fausaer,  son 
honneur  sauve:  bien  asseuroit  11  la  sainctet6  du  Pape,  que  le  tout  se  fkisoit 
i  tresbonne  intention,  et  pour  le  service  et  grandeur  de  la  religion  catho- 
lique,  comme  on  le  connoistra  cy  apres.     Ml^m.  de  I'estat,  i.  208. 
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than  the  marriage  to  take  vengeance  on  hit  enemies:  that,  if  be  conltf 
reveal  his  secret,  the- cardinal  would  know  that  nothiDg  was  s» 
likely  to  produce  the  extermination  of  the  heretics  as  the  mairiage/' 
appears  to  have  been  fashioned  by  themselves,  and  accommodate  to 
their  own  notions  of  a  preconcerted  plot.  If  no  plot  existed,  Cbaries 
could  not  have  given  such  an  answer ;  and  if  it  did  exist,  we  nay 
safely  say  that  he  would  not.  The  prince,  who  on  so  many  other 
occasions  had  kept  his  secret,  surely  would  have  been  sufficiently 
on  his  guard  not  to  betray  it  then.  Even  de  Thou  finds  it  difficoH 
to  believe  that  he  would  have  expressed  himself  in  tems  so  open 
and  undisguised.* 

WamingM  gwen  to  the  Admirals — Still  less  of  proof  can  be  drawn 
from  the  numerous  admonitions  given  to  the  edmiral.t  The j  were 
times  of  jealousy  and  distrust:  ah  obscure  hint,  a  hastv  expieaBMNi,a 
mysterious  occurrence,  was  sufiQcient  to  awaken  alarm;  and  the 
leaders  on  both  sides  were  harassed  by  the  officious  solicitade  of 
their  friends,  advising  them  of  danger,  and  conjuring  them  to  be 
upon  their  guard.  But  these  warnings,  by  frequency  of  repetitioD, 
lost  their  e&ct:  they  were  often  received  with  expressions  of  disbe* 
lief,  sometimes  of  reproof.^  Those  which  the  well-wishers  of  the 
admiral  forwarded  to  him  m  Paris,  with  the  reasons  on  which  they 
were  grounded,  and  his  answers  in  refutation,  have  been  pabUahed 
A  slight  perusal  will  suffice  to  show  that  the  writers  poswssed  no 
knowledge  of  any  real  plot.§ 

Intercqtied  Letten.—^h^  reviewer  appeals  next  to  an  intercepted 
letter  from  the  Cardinal  de  Pelv6  to  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine.  As 
well  might  he  appeal  to  the  letter  of  the  queen  mother  to  Strozxi 
For  both  we  are  originally  indebted  to  the  same  writer,  who  brings 
them  forward  with  equal  confidence  in  proof  of  the  plot.  The  ha- 
ter is  confessedly  a  faorication :  and  who  can  affirm  that  the  other  is 
not?  Of  all  forgeries  that  of  intercepted  letters  is  the  most  easy. 
The  copy,  not  the  original,  was  sent  to  the  admiral,  with  the  ex- 
pectation that  it  would  awake  in  him  some  apprehension  for  his 
safety :  the  contempt  with  which  he  treated  it,  shows  in  what  light 
it  ought  to  be  viewed  .|| 

The  apology  of  Charles  for  the  MMsacre.— The  king,  by  his  de- 
spatches on  the  24th  had  attributed  the  massacre  to  the  family  lead 
between  the  duke  of  Guise  and  the  admiral.  But  the  duke  refused 
to  take  the  odium  on  himself,1f  and  Charles,  in  a  few  days,  publicly 
avowed  the  transaction,  stating  that  the  order  had  been  extorted 
from  him  by  the  necessity  of  preserving  him^lf  and  the  royal  family 
from  the  traitorous  designs  of  Coligpii  and  his  friends.  The  reviewer 
has  employed  seven  pages  in  the  refutation  of  this  charge.  It  was 
certainly  unnecessary.    By  all  writers  it  is  treated  as  a  mere  fiction, 

^Capilupi,  Lo  Stratagfema.    Thuan.  iii.  96.  f  Rev.  136. 

i  See  a  remarkable  intance  of  such  incredulity  on  the  part  of  the  couit 
in  Montluc.    M6in.  zxv.  13. 

§  M6m,  de  I'estat,  i.  253,  260.     Thuan.  iil  116. 

II  M^m.  de  Testat,  i.  218.  Celuy  qui  envo^a  cople  de  ces  lettres  i  rami- 
ral,  espdroit  que  la  lecture  d'icelles  le  feroit  penser  a  soy  k  bon  eacient. 
Mais  il  estoit  tellement  persuade  de  la  bienveillance  et  fidelity  du  roy,  qull 
nc  vid  onque  clair  en  ce  sien  fait  propre.  Ibid.  Prophecies  were  also 
tried,  but  in  vain.     See  Mem.  pour  servirc  i  I'histoire  de  France,  i.  17, 19. 

1  Tavannes,  Mim,  xxvii.  274. 
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put  forth  by  the  coart  to  jostify  the  king's  conduct  in  the  eyei  of 
his  subjects  and  of  foreign  nations.*  But  I  am  surprised  that  my 
opponent,  in  discussing  the  question,  did  not  draw  from  it  an  infer- 
ence unfavourable  to  his  ot^n  hypothesis.  Whence  arose  these  con- 
tradictory statements  put  forth  by  the  courtt  Suppose  the  massacre 
a  sudden  and  unpremeditated  measure,  and  they  are  easily  under- 
stood. Its  authors  had  been  compelled  to  act,  and  had  no  leisure  to 
arranee  the  subsequent  proceedings.  But  if  you  take  it  for  the  result 
of  a  plot  of  two,  or  rather  of  seven,  years  standing,  you  must  main- 
tain that  during  this  time  its  devisers  had  never  fixed  on  the  grounds 
on  which  it  would  be  proper  to  justify  their  conduct.  To  me  the 
conclusion  of  the  viscount  de  Tavannes  seems  incontrovertible:  that 
the  inconsistent  explanations  published  by  the  court,  prove  two 
things — I.  That  the  admiral  was  innocent  of  the  treason  imputed  to 
him;  and,  2.  That  the  massacre  was  the  result  of  a  sudden  and  un- 
premeditated resolution.! 

TTie  reviewer's  soltUion  of  the  diffictdty. — At  length,  with  the  hope 
that  he  has  sufficiently  disposed  the  mind  of  the  reader  to  admit  tne 
existence  of  the  plot,'  he  ventures  to  approach  the  difficulty  which 
he  has  undertaken  to  solve.  NA'hy  was  the  attempt  made  against 
the  single  life  of  the  admirall  How  came  the  conspirators  to  adopt 
a  measure,  the  success  of  which  must  in  all  probability  render  the 
execution  of  their  supposed  design  impracticable?  To  this  objection 
he  offers  a  first  solution,  which  he  rejects;  then  a  second,  wnich  he 
likewise  rejects;  and,  lastly,  a  third,  which  he  adopts.  '*One  other 
conjecture,"  he  says,  "  remains;  that  the  king,  though  originally  a 
party  in  the  conspiracy,  bad  vacillated  before  the  moment  arrived 
for  its  execution;  that  the  queen-mother,  alarmed  at  the  apparent 

^  Though  1  am  far  from  suspecting  the  admiral's  friends  of  any  treasonable 
intention,  i  have  no  doubt  that  tliey  contemplated  some  very  strong  measure 
against  the  following  morning.  In  addition  to  their  threats  and  bravadoes 
during  the  day,  queen  Margaret  informs  us  that  the  chief  subject  of  con- 
versation among  the  thirty  or  forty  gentlemen  who  passed  the  night  in  the 
king  of  Navarre's  bed-chamber,  was  the  attempt  on  the  admiral,  and  the 
vengeance  they  would  immediately  take  on  the  duke  of  Guise,  if  the  king 
should  refuse  them  justice.  At  day  break  her  husband  rose,  told  her  he 
was  going  to  play  at  tennis  till  the  king  should  be  awake,  when  he  meant 
to  demand  justice  on  the  assassins,  and  immediately  left  the  room  with  all 
his  attendants.  Le  roy  mon  mary,  qui  s'estoit  mis  au  lit,  me  manda,  que 
je  m'en  alasse  coucher.  Ce  que  je  fis,  et  trouvay  son  lit  entour^  de  trente 
ou  quarante  huguenots  que  je  ne  connoissois  point  encore;  car  il  y  avoit 
fort  peu  de  temps  que  j'estois  marine.  Toute  la  nuict  ils  ne  firent  que 
parler  de  I'accident  qui  estoit  advenu  k  M,  I'Admiral,  se  resoivans  d^s  qu'il 
seroit  jour,  de  demander  justice  au  roy  de  M.  de  Guise,  et  que,  si  on  ne 
la  leur  faisoit,  ils  se  la  feroient  eux  mesmes.  Moy,  j'avois  toujours  dans  le 
coeur  les  larmes  de  ma  saur,  (see  ^,  27.)  et  ne  pouvois  dormir  pour  I'ap- 
prehension,  en  laquelle  elle  m'avoit  tnise  sans  scavoir  de  quoy.  La  nuict 
se  paasa  de  cette  fa^ on  sans  fermer  rceuil.  Au  point  du  jour  le  roy  mon 
mary  dit  qu'il  vouloit  aller  jouer  k  la  paume,  attendant  qui  le  roy  Charles 
fust  6veilli,  se  resolvant  soudain  de  luy  demander  justice.  H  sort  de  ma 
chambre,  et  tous  ses  gentilshommes  aussi.    M^moires,  torn.  52.  p.  180. 

t  L'execution  de  racte  avoit  occupy  les  eutendmens  tellement,  qu'tls 
vadlloient  aux  pretextes  pliisieurs  fois  changes  selon  les  occurrences: 
montre  qu'il  n'y  avoit  rien  de  preme<Jit«r  et  decharge  les  huguenots  de 
I'accusation  de  I'enterprise  a  eux  imput^e.     M^moires,  torn.  27.  p.  274. 
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progress  Colignv  was  making  in  tbo  confidence  of  her  som,  contrired 
the  attempt  on  his  life  in  the  manner  described  by  the  duke  of  Ai- 
jou;  and  having  failed  in  the  enterprise,  that  partly  by  feu,aDd 
partly  by  insinuation,  she  brought  back  the  king  to  his  original  de- 
sign of  despatching  the  admiral  and  other  huguenot  cbiefr,  «Dd 
making  such  a  slaughter  of  the  party,  as  to  disable  them  from  uy 
future  resistance  to  his  will."* 

Remarks  on  ikis  solution, — On  this,  which  after  all  is  only  a  cod- 
jecture,  I  may  offer  a  few  remarks.  1.  Instead  of  *'  apparent,"  tbs 
true  reading  will  be  "  real  progress  of  the  admiral  in  the  confidence 
of  the  king."  For  it  must  have  been  a  real  progress,  which  induced 
him  to  abandon  the  favourite  object  of  his jpolicy  for  so  longa  Udc 
Now  when  did  this  change  in  the  royal  aflection  and  proiecti  take 
placet  Evidently  two  months  at  least  before  the  St.  Bartholooiew, 
as  appears  from  the  anxiety  of  Anjou  and  Tavannes  to  withdraw  the 
king  from  his  connexion  with  the  admiral.  But  what  then  beconei 
of  the  dissimulation  and  duplicity  attributed  to  Charles  in  his  con- 
munication  with  that  nobleman,  and  of  the  insidious  design  w^ 
which  he  is  supposed  to  have  married  his  sister  to  the  king  of  Ni* 
yarre,  that  he  might  have  a  pretext  for  enveloping  the  whole  body 
of  the  huguenots  in  one  common  massacre? 

2.  May  not  this  change  be  dated  even  in  the  preceding  year?  The 
same  marks  of  confidence  were  given  by  the  king  to  the  admiral  dar- 
ing his  visits  in  1571.  as  in  the  last  visit  of  1572:  and  ei^en  cbeo, 
according  to  Tavannes,  Charles  had  been  brought- over  to  the  inter- 
est of  the  party.    II  estoit  entierement  a  eux-t 

3.  It  is  moreover  admitted,  that  not  only  the  king,  but  the  queen- 
mother  vacillated  also.  Aware  that  she  could  not  accomplish  the 
design  without  the  king's  consent,  and  despairing  of  that  consent  on 
account  of  the  progress  which  the  admiral  had  made  in  his  afiectioQ, 
she  abandoned  the  intended  massacre  altogether;  and  satisffiog 
herself  with  the  murder  of  one  instead  of  many,  endeavoured  to 
remove  by  assassination  the  man,  whom  she  considered  as  ber  rival 
and  adversary.  Thus,  then,  as  far  as  regarded  her  and  her  party, it 
must  also  be  acknowledged  that  the  subsequent  tragedy  was  tbe  re- 
suit  of  consequences. 

4.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  difference  of  opinion  between 
the  reviewer  and  myself  is  not  so  great  as  might  be  imagined.  W« 
both  agrf!e  that  the  attempt  on  the  admiral  is  irreconcilable  wilfl 

•  Rev.  151. 

t  Tavannes,  M6moires,  torn.  27,  p.  214.  To  detract  from  the  credit  of 
this  writer,  who  repeatedly  asserts  that  the  massacre  was  not  ppemcditatw, 
and  accuses  those  who  think  so,  of  ignorance  (xxvii.  215,  ^32, 2M,^v* 
the  reviewer  tells  us  that "  he  was  anxious  to  exculpate  his  father  from  tbe 
imputation  of  having  been  the  deviser  of  a  measure  held  in  execration  oj 
all  mankind."  Rev.  148.  Now  the  truth  is,  that  Tavannes  wasanxiousw 
secure  to  his  father  the  glory  of  having  been  the  deviser  of  the  measure 
C'est  la  verity,  que  les  huguenots  furent  seule  cause  dc  Icurs  massicrWi 
mettans  le  roy  en  necessity  de  la  guerre  d'Espagne,  ou  dc  la  Icur.  Si 
majesty  par  le  conseil  du  sieur  de  Tavannes  esleut  la  moins  doiniDag«*|j'^ 
et  salutaire'tant  pour  la  religion  catholique,  que  pour  I'estat*  •  f  •  Quel  on 
rend  done  I'honneur  a  ceux  qu*il  appartient,  non  que  ces  g^ndi  meurtre* 
soyent  louables,  mais  bicn  d'avoir  empeschi  que  par  les  marriiges  et  >U>' 
ances  les  trois  parts  de  I'Europe  ne  fussent  du  party  heretiqne,  et  d'*^*^" 
destoum^  de  la  France  une  guerre  tret  p^iilleuse.     M^m.  xxvii.  503. 50*. 
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the  co-existence  of  a  plan  of  general  massacre,  and  that,  the  second 
was  taken  up  afterwards,  on  account  of  the  failure  of  the  first:  in 
this  only  we  differ,  that  he  considers  the  massacie  as*  the  revival  of* 
an  abandoned  plot,  I  as  the  effect  of  an  entirely  new  design.  But 
on  what  does  he  found  bis  opinion?  On  the  authority  of  the  writers, 
to  whom  he  has  appealed  in  the  preceding  pages?  Mo^t  certainly 
not.  They  never  dreamed  of  any  discontinuance  of  the  supposed 
project.  According  to  them  it  originated  in  the  conferences  at  Ba- 
yonne:  the  pacification  of  1570  was  concluded  to  gain  time  to  mature 
It;  and  from  that  period  to  its  execution,  every  measure  taken  by 
the  court  was  artfully  contrived  to  produce  the  desired  result.  Now, 
if  in  this,  the  most  important  part  of  their  story,  their  evidence  is 
rejected  by  the  reviewer,  why  is  it  to  be  admitted  in  the  other?  If 
it  be  not  of  sufficient  authority  to  prove  the  uninterrupted  progress, 
why  should  it  establish  the  previous  existence,  of  the  conspiracy? 

Here  he  ought  to  have  concluded  the  article :  but  it  suddenly  oc- 
curred to  him  to  revert  to  a  subject  which  he  had  already  treated, 
and  to  add  *'  some  traits  of  perfidy  exhibited  by  the  king  in  the  in- 
terval between  the  final  arrangement  and  the  commencement  of  the 
tragedy."  Of  these  the  principal  is  thus  described.  *'  On  the  day 
before  the  massacre,  Charles  appointed  a  detachment  of  his  guards 
for  the  protection  of  Coligny,  stationed  them  around  his  lodgings, 
and  ordered  them  to  permit  no  catholic  to  approach  the  house;  and 
on  pretence  of  affording  further  security  to  the  admiral,  he  directed 
that  all  the  houses  in  the  neighbourhood  should  be  abandoned  by 
their  catholic  tenants,  and  occupied  by  huguenots,  who  were  ordered, 
by  public  authority,  to  repair  to  that  quarter  from  the  different  parts 
of  the  town  where  they  resided.  The  guards  thus  stationed  for  the 
protection  of  Coligny  were  employed  next  morning  to  murder  him» 
and  his  friends,  collected  within  a  small  space,  were  slaughtered 
without  the  possibility  of  concealment  or  escape."* 

For  this  story  the  reviewer  refers  to  de  Thou,  but  at  the  same  time, 
(to  use  his  favourite  language)  he  suppresses  an  important  circum- 
stance related  by  de  Thou,  which  will  impart  a  very  different  colour 
to  the  whole  transaction.!  The  measure  did  not  originate  with 
Charles,  but  with  the  admiral  himself.  The  guards  were  sent  at  his 
express  request;  Cornaton  demanded  them  of  the  kins  in  the  name 
of  Coligny:  he  even  did  more,  he  solicited  from  the  King  an  order 
that  all  the  houses  in  the  street  should  be  given  up  by  their  tenants 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  admiral's  friends,  wlx>  wished  to  be 
lodged  near  him,  for  his  greater  protection.  Of  this  we  are  assured 
by  a  writer,  well  known  to  the  reviewer,  and  a  most  violent  enemy 
of  the  king.  Parquoi  I'on  donna  charge  i  Cornaton  d'aller  vers  le 
roy  pour  I'avertir  de  Tesmotion  du  peuple,  et  luy  demander  qu'il 
luy  pleust  ottroyer  quelques  archers  de  sa  garde  pour  demeurer  a 
l'entr6e  du  Wis  de  Tamiral :  qu'il  luy'pleust  aussi  permettre,  suivant 
le  desir  que  plusieurs  seigneurs  et  gentils-hommes,  amis  de  Pamiral 

•  Rev.  155. 

f  Cum  Colinius  et  ejus  jussu  Comatonus  sociorum  nomine. . .  .petiisset  a 
rege  et  Andino  fratre,  prxsidium  aliquot  armatorum  tuendis  Colinii  aedibus 
circumponerent.  Thuan.  iii.  125.  Nor  does  de  Thou  say  that  the  protes- 
tants  were  ordertd^  but  invited  to  take  up  lodgings  near  the  house — singu- 
los.hortarr,  ibid.  126. 
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avoyent  de  se  loger  pres  de  loy,  accorder  et  comconder  i  son  mares* 
chal  de  corps,  que  la  rue,  ou  I'amiral  ^stoit  log^,  leur  fust  donn^.*^ 
Again,  it  is  of  importance  to  determine  at  wbat  time  of  the  day, 
the  request  was  made  by  Cornaton;  and  granted  by  the  Icing.     For, 
if  this  took  place,  before  the  design  of  the  massacre  was  communi- 
cated to  the  latter,  there  can  be  no  pretext  for  charging  htm  with 
dissimulation.    Now  of  the  time  there  can  be  no  doubt.     De  Tboa 
adds,  that  afterwards  a  second  council  was  held  in  Comaton'a  chain- 
ber,  and  that  a  person  who  was  present,  treacherously  hastened  to 
the  Louyre,  and  betrayed  the  proceedings  to  the  king,  who  was 
walking  with  his  counsellors  in  the  garden.    All  the  authorities 
which  mention  this  circumstance,  agree  that  this  took  place  after 
dinner,  and  that  the  proposal  of  the  massacre  was  then  made  to 
Charles.    The  same  is  also  plain  from  the  M^moires  de  I'estat,  fron 
which  we  learn,  that  some  hours  elapsed  before  the  guard  axrired 
under  the  command  of  Cosseins,  that  soon  afterwards  Rambouillet 
ordered  the  catholic  inhabitants  of  the  street  to  leave  it,  and  that 
he  then  marked  the  several  houses  for  the  friends  of  the  admiral, 
who  took  possession.    All  these  particulars  show  that  Comaton 
asked  for  guards  in  an  early  part  of  the  ^day.f    What  then,  I  may 
ask,  could  induce  the  reviewer  to  bring  this  charge  against  the  king; 
to  attribute  to  him  measures,  which  originated  with  the  opposite 
party;  and  to  accuse  him  of  issuing  orders  for  the  purpose  of  &cili* 
tating  the  massacre,  though  they  were  issued  at  a  time,  when  Charles 
could  have  no  knowledge  of  any  such  design? 

^  Testinumy  of  Chateaubriand, — He  concludes  the  article  by  produ- 
cing in  £ivour  of  his  opinion,  a  passage  from  a  dissertation  by  Fere 
Grilfet.  To  it  I  may  he  allowed  to  oppose  an  extract  from  Les 
melanges  literaires  of  the  viscount  de  Cnateaubriand,  which  fully 
confirms  the  principal  statements  in  the  preceding  pages.  He  had 
the  curiosity  to  search  for  the  history  of  the  St.  Bartholomew,  where, 
if  any  where,  the  truth  was  to  be  discovered,  in  the  archives  of  the 
Vatican,  at  the  time  when  they  where  lodged  in  France  during  the 
reien  of  Napoleon .  The  several  secret  despatches,  written  in  cipher, 
and  forwarded  to  Rome  by  the  papal  agents  in  Paris,  were  carefully 
examined,  and  the  result  of  the  inquiry  proved  most  satisfactorily, 
that  the  St.  Bartholomew  had  not  been  concerted  beforehand,  that  it 
was  the  sudden  consequence  of  the  wounds  received  bv  the  admiral, 
and  that  the  number  of  the  slain,  though  undoubtealy  great,  wss 
much  below  the  computation  adopted  by  certain  writers.  **  Si  l'abb6 
de  Caveyrac  soutient  que  la  journ6e  de  la  Saint  Barthelemy  fut 
moins  sanglante  qu'on  ne  I'a  cru,  c'est  qu'  hereusement  ce  fait  est 
prouv6.  Lorsque  la  Biblioth6que  du  Vatican  6toit  ji  Paris  (trter 
wapreciable  annuel  presque  personne  ne  songeoit)  j'ai  fait  faire  des 
recherches;  j'ai  trouv6  sur  hi  joum6e  de  la  Saint  Barthelemy  les 
documens  les  plus  pr^cieux.  Si  la  verit6  doit  se  rencontrer  quelque 
part,  c'est  sans  doute  dans  des  lettres  6crite8  en  chiffres  aux  sourer- 
ains  Pontifes,  et  qui  etoient  condamn6es  k  un  secret  etemel.  II 
resulte  positivement  de  ces  lettres  que  la  Saint  Barthelemy  ne  fut 
pas  pr6medit6e,  gu'elle  ne  fut  que  la  consequence  soudaine  de  la 
blessure  de  I'amiral,  et  qu'elle  n'enveloppa  qu'un  nombre  de  vie- 

*  M^moires  de  I'estat,  i.  281 .    He  complidns  afterwards  that  more  guards 
were  sent  than  Cornaton  wislied  fur. 
t  Thuan.  iii.  126.    M^m.  de  TesUt.  I  282. 
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times,  toujour!  beaucoup  trop  grand  sans  doute«  mais  au  dessoos  des 
sapputations  de  <|uelques  hbtoriens.* 

With  this  testimony  I  shall  close  my  answer.  As  far  as  regards 
the  historical  question  in  dispute,  there  can,  I  think,  remain  no 
doubt,  that  the  opinion  which  1  adopted,  was  the  only  one  probable 
in  itself,  and  supported  hj  real  authority.  If  this  be  so,  I  am  satis- 
fied: the  cavils  of  the  reviewer,  with  his  vituperative  and  vindictive 
language,  may  be  given  to  the  winds. 

Tradam  protervis  in  mare  Creticum 
Portare  ventis. 

*  (Euvres  Complettes  de  M.  Le  Viscorote  de  Chateaubriand^  Paris^  chez 
I'Avocat,  1826.    Tom.  zu.  p.  352. 
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Mr,  Todd'i  itodve  objeetiaru — Cranmer's  elevation  to  the  SuofCm- 
terbury — His  jproteitaiion — Hia  letter  for  j>ermission  to  examifutk 
caute  of  the  divorce — Henry's  private  marriage  toitk  Anne  Bekph- 
His  supremacy — Cranmer's  instrumentality  m  the  eondetna^m  cf 
Lambert — His  opinion  respecting  the  eucharist — His  oppositian'te 
the  six  articles — His  condemnation  of  heretics  to  the  flames — Hitdir 
daration  respecting  the  mass — The  character  of  Oardiner^Cm- 
mer's  reformatio  legum  ecclesiasticarum — His  recantations  and 
death. 

Mt  next  adversary,  next  in  importance*  but  prior  in  point  of 
time,  is  Mr.  Todd,  woo,  both  in  octavo  and  duodecimo,  has  cbii- 
lenged  me  to  the  combat.  He  maintains  that  religious  prejudice hu 
rendered  me  unjust  to  the  merits  of  archbishop  Cranmer ;  I  suspect 
that  religious  partiality  has  rendered  him  blind  to  the  frailties  mhis 
hero.  If  I  know  myself,  I  neither  feel  nor  felt  any  antipathy  to  the 
memory  of  that  prelate.  But  it  was  my  endeavour  and  my  daty  to 
delineate  his  character  with  fidelity,  to  represent  him  as  he  resUf 
was,  not  as  his  admirers  may  wish  him  to  have  been.  Wbetlier  I 
have  succeeded  or  not,  my  replies  to  the  twelve  charges  or  objecticw 
of  Mr.  Todd,  will  probably  decide. 

The  first  objection.'^''  The  elevation  of  Cranmer  to  the  See  of  Can- 
terhury  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Lingard.  '  I  know  not  why  Baraet 
is  so  anxious  to  persuade  his  readers  that  Cranmer  was  unwilling  to 
accept  the  archbishopric,  and  found  means  to  delay  the  matter  six 
months.  There  were  few  instances  of  the  see  of  Canterbury  bcin^ 
filled  so  soon  after  a  vapancy.*  Six  months,  indeed,  elapsed  bcfon 
his  consecration,  but  that  arose  from  the  negociation  with  Rome  to 
procure  his  bulls.  He  must  have  given  his  consent  at  least  three 
months  before.'  Lingard,  2nd  edit.  vi.  253,  254."  "  Now,"  pro- 
ceeds Mr.  Todd, "  ought  not  Dr.  Lingard  here  to  have  given  Cran- 
mer's  own  account  of  his  declining  the  archbishoprici  And  is  not 
Burnet  rieht  in  believing  the  solemn  asseveration  of  the  prui^^|^; 
made  in  the  presence  of  his  enemies?  '  I  protest  before  yea  all, 
said  Cranmer, '  there  never  was  a  man  came  more  unwilling  to  a 
bishopric  than  I  did  to  that;  insomuch  that  when  king  Henry  did 

*  Mr.  Todd  objects  to  this  passage;  and  I  must  own  that  it  is  ststedtoo 
broadly.  I  should  have  excluded  cases  of  translation.  But  he  will  pardon 
the  inaccuracy,  when  he  reflects  that  he  has  fallen  into  a  similar  error*  ^ 
asserts  that  **  the  predecessors  of  Cranmer,  for  more  than  a  century  at  least, 
were  not  thus  impeded, '*  that  is,  took  possession  of  their  sees  within  a 
shorter  space  than  six  months;  and  forgets  that  Wareham,  his  \mnied»te 
predecessor,  translated  from  London,  did  not  succeed  till  about  a  yearatter 
the  death  of  archbbhop  Dene.  That  prelate  died  the  16th  Feb.  1^>  !^ 
the  bulls  for  Wareham  were  dated  Nov.  99:  he  took  ^e  oath  on  the  **^ 
of  Jan.''1504f  and  was  enthroned  on  the  9th  of  March. 
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send  for  me  in  post  that  I  should  come  over,  I  prolonged  my  jonrney 
by  seven  weeks  at  the  least,  thinking  that  he  would  be  forgetful  of 
me  in  the  meantime.'  "^ 

1.  Here  I  may  be  allowed  to  ask,  why  Mr.  Todd  represents  the 
passage  which  he  has  quoted,  as  my  '*  description  of  Cranmer's  ele- 
vation to  the  see  of  Canterburv."  I  have  indeed  described  his  ele- 
vation to  the  archbishopric  in  the  two  pages,  253,  254:  but  the 
passage  in  question  is  no  part  pf  that  description.  It  is  merely  a 
portion  of  a  note  subjoined  to  the  text,  for  the  purpose  of  pointing 
out  the  ingenuity  of  Burnet,  who,  to  the  time  which  elapsed  from 
Cranmer's  receipt  of  the  king's  letter  in  Germany  to  his  acceptance 
of  the  archbishopric,  added  the  three  months  which  intervened  be- 
tween that  acceptance  and  his  consecration. f 

2.  If  I  rightly  understand  the  reasoning  of  Mr.  Todd,  it  follows 
that,  because  Cfranmer  said  that  '*  he  came  unwillingly  to  the  bi- 
shopric," be  therefore  "  declined  it:"  and  that,  because  he  "  pro- 
longed his  journey  by  seven  weeks,"  Burnet  was  right  in  saying  that 
he  delayed  his  consent  for  six  months.  By  what  argumentative  pro- 
cess these  two  conclusions  are  deduced  from  the  premises,  I  cannot 
comprehend. 

3.  To  proceed  to  the  criminal  omission  with  which  I  am  charged 
— I  answer,  that,  if  I  had  been  writing  the  life  of  the  archbishop,  I 
should  certainly  have  noticed  this  solemn  asseveration, as  it  is  termed; 
but  at  the  same  time  should  have  thought  it  a  duty  to  investigate 
two  questions  intimately  connected  with  it:  namely,  whether  more 
credit  be  due  to  the  assertion  of  Cranmer  in  defence  of  himself  be- 
fore the  commissioner,  or  to  the  contradictory  assertion  of  Pole  in  his 
expostulatory  letter  to  him ;  and  then,  whether  his  hesitation  to  return 
to  England  arose,  as  some  pretend,  from  the  moderation  of  his  charac- 
ter, which  aspired  not  to  ecclesiastical  honours,  or,  as  others  main- 
tain, from  certain  misgivings,  which  taught  him  to  fear  the  conse- 
quences of  his  late  illegal  marriage  in  Germany.  But  I  was  not  his 
biographer;  nor  did  I  see  the  necessity  of  introducing  into  my  pages 
the  discussion  of  questions,  which  could  throw  no  light  on  the 
general  history  of  the  times.  This  was  my  motive  for  the  omission ; 
a  motive  which,  I  trust,  will  be  honoured  with  the  approbation  of 
the  reader.! 

Charge  the  Second. — Mr.  Todd,  in  the  next  place,  selects  the  fol- 
lowing passage:  *'  By  what  casuistry  could  the  archbishop  elect, 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  services  expected  from  him,  re- 
concile it  with  his  conscience  to  swear  obedience  to  the  pope,  when 
he  was  already  resolved  to  act  in  opposition  to  the  papal  authority  1 

•  Todd,  38.  I  should  observe  that  Mr.  Todd,  as  well  as  my  two  other 
opponents,  quotes  from  the  2nd  edition  in  octavo. 

t  He  was  **  prcconized"  in  the  consistory  in  January  (Bccchetli,  viii.  234.) 
and  of  course  must  have  signified  his  consent  at  the  latest  in  December. 

#  I  do  not  notice  the  strictures  of  Mr.  Todd  on  Dr.  Milner  and  Mr.  But- 
ler, which  he  frequently  mixes  up  with  his  animadversions  on  my  work. 
Of  these  two  writers  the  first  can  make  no  defence:  death  has  removed  him 
from  the  petty  quarrels  which  agitate  the  inhabitants  of  this  earth.  The 
latter,  though  seventy-seven  winters  have  passed  over  his  head,  still  wields 
the  pen  with  the  energy  of  youth.  He  has  replied,  and,  as  far  as  I  can 
judge,  most  satisfactorily  replied  to  Mr.  Todd,  in  his  •*  letters  to  Charles 
Blundell.Esq." 
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With  the  royal  approbation^  he  called  foar  witnetses  into  Saint  Ste- 
phen's chapel  at  Westminster,  and  in  their  presence  declared  thai 
by  the  oath  of  obedience  to  the  pope,  which  for  the  sake  of  form  be 
was  obliged  to  take,  he  did  not  intend  to  bind  himself  to  any  thmg 
contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  or  prejudicial  to  the  rights  of  the  king, 
or  prohibitory  of  such  reforms,  as  he  might  jadge  useful  to  the  chordi 
of  England,''  Hist.  vi.  254. — On  this  passage  Mr.  Todd  comineols 
through  the  six  following  paces,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the 
protestation  was  made  open^  and  publicly,  and  was  not  a  "  seerd 
frote$i,  as  Dr.  Lingard  calls  it.''* 

1.  I  am  sure  that  my  reverend  adversary  has  no  intention  to  mis- 
represent': but  neither  the  offensive  words  *'  secret  protest^"  nor  any 
others  of  similar  import,  are  to  be  found  in  my  pages.  However,  I 
take  blame  to  myself  for  the  omission.  I  ought  to  have  stated  my 
opinion,  which  is,  that  the  protestation  was  made  in  private,  and 
that  its  purport  was  carefully  concealed  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
public.  Otnerwise  the  news  would  quickly  have  reached  Rome; 
the  archbishop  would  have  been  suspended  from  the  exercise  of  his 
office,  and  his  judgment  in  the  great  cause  of  the  divorce  would 
have  been  liable  to  the  same  objection,  as  if  he  had  in  the  first  in- 
stance, been  consecrated  without  the  papal  approbation.  The 
motives  which  induced  Henry  to  solicit  that  approbation,  equally 
required  that  the  protest  should  be  kept  secret. 

2,  Mr.  Todd  contends  that  it  was  not  a  private  transaction,  be- 
cause it  contains  the  following  words :  "  in  his  scriptis  pakun,  pA- 
lice  et  eitprt89t  protestor."  But  Mr.  Butler  has  shown  that  auch  is 
the  usual  language  of  these  instruments,  though  subscribed  with  the 
greatest  privacy.f 

8.  He  tells  us  of  '*  the  refutation  of  the  clandestinitv  by  Fuller.'' 
and  of  "  the  masterly  vindications  of  the  publicity  by  N^eve  and  Rid- 
ley." Now  what  is  this  *'  refutation  by  Fuller?"  A  mere  assertion, 
unsupported  by  authority,  that  the  protestation  was  made  thrice, 
once  in  the  chapter  house,  then  before  the  consecration,  and  lastly, 
at  the  reception  of  the  pall!  And  what  is  "  the  masterly  vindication 
of  Neve?"  A  repetition  of  that  assertion,  supported  by  the  pretend- 
ed authority  of  Fuller,  who  produces  none  himself,  and  of  Fox  and 
Strype,  neither  of  whom  mentions  the  renewal  of  the  protestatioa! 
With  Ridley's  '*  vindication,"  I  am  unacquainted :  but  of  this  I  am 
sure,  that,  if  he  had  produced  any  additional  testimony,  it  would  not 
have  been  suppressed  by  Mr.  Todd.} 

*  Todd,  41 — 19.  Here  1  may  observe  that  the  imagination  of  Mr.  Todd 
seems  to  be  haunted  by  the  ghost  of  Phillips,  the  writer  of  the  life  of  car- 
dinal Pole.  On  almost  every  charge  he  compares  my  narratiTe  with  that  of 
Phillips.  It  matters  not  whether  we  agree  or  disagree:  the  bare  mentkHi 
of  the  name  is  sufficient  to  awaken  the  anger  of  Mr.  Todd;  and  at  eveiy 
turn  the  unfortunate  biographer  is  lashed  most  unmercifully.  (See  Todd, 
p.  43,  47,  71,  80,  96,  111.)  To  me  these  philippics  are  lii^hly  amuwijj^: 
ror  i  cannot  recollect  that  I  consulted  the  life  of  Pole  in  any  one  of  the 
instances  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Todd. 

f  liCtter  ii.  to  C.  BlundeU,  Esq.  czviii. 

t  See  Fuller,  186.  Neve,  510.  The  latter  adds,  that  **  instruments 
were  made  at  Cranmer's  request,  recording  these  repeated  protestations.'* 
This,  were  it  true,  would  set  the  question  at  rest.  But  where  are  these 
pretended  instrumeiitb?  if  Mr.  Todd  dues  not  know,  we  may  conclude 
tliat  they  do  not  now  exist,  and,  as  no  one,  I  believe,  ever  licard  of  them 
before  Ncvc,  we  may  adil,  that  they  never  did  exist.  • 
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4.  Allow  ma  then  to  ask,  where  is  the  aathority  for  theie  pre- 
tended itenrtionti  There  is  none  in  the  instrument  itself.  It  pro^ 
fosses  to  be  made  before  Watkins  the  king's  ^rothonotary,  not  tlM 
consecrating  bishops.  "  Coram  Yobis  authentica  nersona."— There 
is  none  in  &e  altercation  between  Granmer  and  Martin,  the  com- 
missioner. Though  the  repetition  of  the  oath  is  [distinctly  men- 
tioned, no  hint  is  given  by  either  that  the  protestation  was  made 
more  than  once. — ^There  is  none  in  Fox,  or  Parker,  or  Crodwin«  or, 
as  far  as  1  can  discover,  in  any  writer  within  the  next  eighty  yean 
after  the  txmnMction.*  Strype  informs  us  that, "  having  withal  hii 
said  protestation,  Cranmer,  before  the  aforesaid  witnesses  (those  in 
whose  presence  he  had  made  it  in  the  chapter  house)  asserted  and 
protested  that  he  would  read  the  acbedule,  and  perform  the  oath 
therein  contained  under  the  said  protMUtion,  wnich,  he  said,  he 
made  the  same  day  in  the  chapter  house  befbra  thaui  witnesses,  and 
no  otherwise,  nor  in  any  other  manner.  And  then  presently  after, 
kneeling  on  his  knees,  read  the  schedule  containing  the  oath  to  the 
pope."t  Where  Strype  learned  these  particulars,  or  whether  they 
are  true  or  not,  we  are  unable  to  discover:  but  it  is  evident  that 
even,  according  to  his  narrative,  the  protestation  was  not  repeated. 
All  that  Granmer  did,  was  to  say  before  the  four  witnesses,  that  he 
meant  to  take  the  oath  in  the  sense  of  the  protestation,  which  he 
had  already  made  in  their  presence.  Its  purport  was  still  kept  se- 
cret. 

5.  "  Even  the  jurist,  Dr.  Martin,  the  enemy  of  Granmer,'*  says 
Mr.  Todd,  *'  is  opposed  to  the  secret  protest."|  But  where,  I  ask,  is 
the  prooft    In  the  following  dialogue.  * 

'*  Martin,  Did  you  not  swear  obedience  to  the  see  of  Rome! 

*'  Cranmer.  Indeed  I  did  once  swear  unto  the  same. 

"  Martin,  Yea,  that  you  did  twice,  as  appeareth  by  records  and 
wriHngt  here  ready  to  be  ihown. 

**  Cranmer,  But  I  remember  that  I  saved  all  by  protestation  that 
I  made  by  the  counsel  of  the  best  learned  men  I  could  get  at  that 
time."§ 

Mr.  Todd  occasionally  soars  beyond  the  ken  of  ordinary^  under- 
standings. Here  he  infers  that  Martin  believed  the  protest  to  have 
been  public,  because  he  said  that  Granmer  had  twice  sworn  obedience 
to  the  see  of  Rome,  as  appeared  by  records  and  writings.  How  is 
this  conclusion  drawnl  I  know  not,  I  can  see  the  two  extremes, 
but  the  chain  which  connects  them  together,  is  lost  in  impenetrable 
darkness. 

6.  However,  with  regard  to  the  morality  of  the  fact,  it  matters  lit* 
tie,  whether  it  were  done  in  private  or  in  public.  In  either  case  it 
was  a  secret  to  him,  to  whom  the  oath  was  taken,  and  by  whom  it 
was  imposed.  He  had  empowered  no  one  to  receive  it  with  any 
limitation.    He  had  issued  the  bulls  for  the  archbishop  elect  on  the 

*  Parker  speaks  of  only  one  protestation.  He  says,  indeed,  that  it  was 
made  in  tacratione,  but  it  is  plain  that  he  means  the  protestation  privately 
made  in  the  chapter  house,  as  it  was  made  coram  testibus  fide  dignis,  nota- 
riisque  publicis.  Mason  is  the  first  with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  who  men- 
tions repeated  protestations,  (De  Minist.  Angl.  154.)  but  he  produces  no 
aathority. 

t  Strype'a  Cranmer,  p.  20.    App.  p.  9.  |  Todd,  45. 

i  Fox,  Acts  and  mon.    Wordsworth's  eccles.  biog.  iii.  546. 
^     Vol.  VIII.  46 
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ezpreiB  condition  thbt  he  sbottld  talt«.  thb  oalh  in  the 
ftteyicnuly  to  the  epucopal  coiiseciatioti.    Uiidoiibtodl]r«  « 
regarded  the  pontifl,  the  protest  was  li  fraud.* 

Charge  the  Thkd.-^Thb  third  |Munage  which  calla  forth  Hie 
hendon  of  Mr.  Todd»  refers  to  a  letter  from  the  new  atchbisiiop  to 
his  Bovere^;n.  **  'As  soon  u  the  convocation  bad  sepatnted«  a  bypi^ 
ccitical  farce  wtf  enacted  between  Henry  and  Crantner.  T%e  l^n 
wrote,  a  most  urgent  letter  to  the  king,  representing  ttie  erili^  $o 
which  the  nation  was  exposed  firom  a  dispnted  sncceesioo,  and 
begging,  for  the  exoneration  of  bis  own  conscienee,  and  the  f«r- 
fbrmance  «f  his  duty  to  the  eountnr,  the  royal  license  to  fnrantitm 
ind  determine  the  great  cause  of  tbe  divorce.  The  king  rondiiy 
granted  the  request."    Hist.  vi.  169- 

1 .  To  this  passage  Mr.  Todd  opposes  the  entire  letter  of  CrauBSfln 
not  that  he  oY^ctcts  to  the  accuracy  of  my  statement,  hot  to  ahow 
that  the  transaction  does  not  deserve  the  imputation  of  being  n 
^*  hypocritical  farce."t    Loath  as  I  am  to  offend  the  feelincs  of  my 
adversary,  I  cannot  consent  to  withdraw  the  expression.    He  boesis 
of  the  humility  and  piety  observable  in  the  letter.    There  k,  in- 
deed, humilitv  enough,  for  the  archbishop  knew  the  dinpOBitioB  of 
the  tyrant,  whom  he  addressed:  of  piety  I  see  but  little,  nor  did 
the  subject  require  much.    But  the  true  point  at  issue  between  ns  as, 
whether  the  conscientious  motives,  alleged  by  Cranaer,  weie  real 
or  pretended.    To  decide  this,  we  must  look  at  the  facts.    Henry 
had  failed  in  all  his  attempts  to  obtain  a  divorce  from  his  wale. 
Fortunately  archbishop  Wareham  dies,  and  the  king,  instead  of 
translating  some  prelate  to  the  vacant  see,  as  had  been  the  practloe 
for  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years,  pitches  upon  a  ^ergyman  in 
I>ric8t'8  orders,  a  dependent  on  the  family  of  bis  mistress.    By  the 
time  his  bulls  arrive,  she  is  several  months  gone  with  child:  no  mo- 
ment is  to  be  lost.    In  a  few  davs,  tbe  new  archbishop  is  consecratedi 
and  within  less  than  a  fortnight,  even  before  he  obtains  pooession 
of  his  temporalities,  he  asks  pennission  to  hear  and  determine  the 
cause  of  the  divorce.    Can  any  man,  who  bears  these  facts  in  mind, 
believe  that  Cranmer  was  ignorant  of  the  object,  for  which  he  was 
placed  in  the  see  of  Canterbury?    That  he  intruded  himself  into 
this  difficult  and  odious  business,  merely  for  the  exoneration  of  lus 
conscience?  or  that  he  sought  to  determine  the  cause  for  anypther 
reason  than  because  ho  knew  it  was  expected  from  himi    The  true 
motfve  of  his  haste  may  be  seen  in  another  letter  also  published  by 
Mr.  Todd,  in  which,  having  pronounced  the  divorce,  be  wishes  to 
proceed  with  the  proof  of  tbe  second  marriage, "  for  the  time  of  the 
coronation  is  so  instaunte,  and  so  nere  at  hand,  that  the  matter  re- 
quireth  good  expedition  to  be  had  in  the  same."} 

*  Quod  juramcntum,  nisi  in  sacratione  pRcstsret,  tarn  epiacopis  sacnto- 
rlbus,  quam  ipsi  sacrato  omni  episcopali  admin'istrationi  inter  dixit.  Par- 
ker, Antiquit.  490. 

t  Todd,  50. 

#  Todd,  59.  In  p.  56,  he  asks  *'  why»  as  the  business  of  the  dhoret  is  caBed 
a  hypocritical  fkrce,  is  not  Gardiner  also  said  to  have  enacted  a  part  in  it" 
1  am 'surprised  Mr.  Todd  did  not  observe  that  the  expression  is  not  applied 
to  the  business  of  the  divorce^  but  to  the  correspondence  betwreen  Cranmer 
and  the  kingf,  in  which  Gardiner  had  no  concern. — As  to  the  part  which 
Gardiner  acted  in  the  business  of  the  divorce^  I  hare  stated  that  he  acted 
*•  with  seven  others  as  counsel  for  the  kin^."    Hist.  vi.  154. 
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1.  Mr.  Todd  panniades  hiniMlf  that  erery  candid  reader  of  the 
letter^  '^will  be  led  to  beliere  the  aflaertion  of  one  of  Cranmeili 
biographers,  that  his  being  placed  in  this  cause  of  the  divorce  at  the 
head  of  the  commissioners  shocked  the  archbishop."*  This  is  pMS- 
ing  strange!  The  object  of  the  letter,  as  is  evident  both  from  itself, 
and  imn  the  kinjg's  answer,  was  to  obtain  permission  to  determine 
the  cause  according  to  the  duty  of  his  office,  and  yet  we  are  called 
upon  to  helaeve  that  he  was  shocked,  when  his  request  was  granted! 
If  it  were  so,  there  certainly  must  have  been  more  dissembling  in  the 
transaction,  iban  I  before  suspected. — ^But  why  ar»  we  told  of  his 
being'*  at  the  head  of  the  commissioners!''  He  was  the  sole  judge, 
he  heard  the  cause  in  his  own  court,  and  he  pronounced  judgment 
by  his  own  au^ority  as  archbishop.f 

8.  We  are  referred  in  the  next  place  to  the  passage,  in  which  I 
state  that  Henry  was  secretly  married  to  Anne  fioleyn  on  the  25th 
of  January,  in  a  earretat  the  western  end  of  Whitehall.  Mr.  Todd 
wiU  not  believe  that  the  king  of  England  **  would  condescend  to 
celebrate  his  marriage  in  a  garret,"  nor  is  he  the  only  critic  whose 
m  has  kindled  at  this  unfortunate  expression.  The  king's  object 
was  certainly  to  conceal  the  ceremony  from  the  prying  eyes  of  hia 
household;  and  what  he  would  do,  or  would  not  do  for  that  purpose, 
is  more,  I  believe,  than  Mr.  Todd  can  inform  us.  However,  I  nave 
no  pedilection  for  the  word  "  garret:"  any  other  of  similar  meaning 
will  equally  serve  my  purpose.  Shall  1  substitute  '*  a  room  in  the 
attic  story?"  This  may  be  thought  a  more  attic  phrase,  and  therefore 
more  befitting  the  dignity  of  the  subject.  Or  will  <*  a  room  in  the 
western  turret,"  be  preferredl  It  was  certainly  at  the  very  top  of 
the  house,**  editissima,'*  and  rose  above  the  western  end,  **  quae  parti 
occidentali  supereminet."  On  a  subject  of  this  immense  importance, 
)  shall  be  mostready  to  adopt  any  emendation,  which  may  be  thought 
the  least  degrading  to  the  majesty  of  the  English  monarch. 

The  fourth  charge, — Mr.  Todd's  objections,  under  the  head  of  the 
king's  supremacy,  are  of  such  a  nature,  that  I  know  not  what  an- 
swer  to  return.  He  inquires  why  I  have  asserted  this  thing,  why  4 
have  omitted  that?  and  attributes  both  assertions  and  omissions  to 
motives,  which  never  had  existence,  except  in  his  own  imagination. 
To  refute  such  trifling,  would  be  to  insult  the  discernment  of  the 
reader:  and  I  feel  that  an  apology  is  due  for  the  brief  notice  which 
I  mean  to  take  of  the  most  prominent  passages.  i 

1. 1  am  charged  with  suppressing  the  fact  that  Gardiner  wrote  a 
book  in  defence  of  the  king's  supremacy.  Now  this  is  plainly  inti- 
mated in  the  passage  quoted  by  Mr.  Todd 4  and  is  expressly  stated 
in  pages  249  and  271  of  my  sixth  volume. 

2.  I  had  said  that  Tunstal's  complianco  was  thought  to  arise  from 
the  fear  of  the  royal  displeasure :  to  which  Mr.  Todd  opposes  a  letter 

*  Todd,  53.     The  biographer  is  Gilpin. 

t  In  causa,  quae  coram  nobis  in  judicio  ex  officio  nostro  incro  vcrlkur 
....de  consiliojurisperitonim  ct  Uieologomm  cum  quibua  in  liac  parte 
communicavimus,  ad  sententiam  nosti*ani  deftnitivam  in  dicta  causa  ftircn* 

dam  procedimus. . .  .pronunciamusj  deccrnimus  et  dcclaramus,  &c Uynt 

JUV.463. 

i  **  Henry  called  on  the  moit  luyal  and  learned  oi  the  prelates  to  cm-, 
ploy  their  talents  in  lupport  of  his  new  dignity;  an<l  the  call  was  obeyed 
by  Sampson  and  Stokcslcy,  'I'liirtal  mid  Vard-nr^.''    U;j.l    v.  t6H. 
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written  by  that  prelate  to  Henry,  and  at  the  tame  time  iwitts  me 
with  want  of  research,  otherwise  I  could  not  have  been  ignoraBt  oi 
its  existence.  I  can  assure  him  that  I  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
letter,  though  I  drew  from  it  an  inference  greatly  at  variance  witk 
his  opinion.  *  It  most  certainly  proves  in  my  favour  that  Henry  ltim> 
self  did  not  believe  the  bishop,  who  had  previously  protested  a^aijist 
his  supremacy,*  to  be  a  sincere  convert  to  the  cause:  nor  will  tiie 
denial  of  Tunstal  be  sufficient  to  remove  the  suspicion,  if  we  reool' 
lect  that  it  was  m»de  under  the  fear  of  bringing  on  himself  the 
vengeance  of  »  despotic  sovereign.! 

3.  Whou  I  noticed  Cranmer's  sermon  to  prove  that  the  pope  was 
antichrist,  I  observed  that  "  a  new  light  had  lately  burst  on  the  arch- 
bishop.'^  Mr.  Todd  denies  it;  because  as  much  had  been  said  by 
others  before  him.  That  is  true,  but  I  spoke  with  reference  to  Cran- 
mer's previous  conduct.  But  a  little  before,  in  the  judgment!  by 
which  he  dissolved  the  marriage  of  Henry  and  Catharine,  and  con* 
firmed  the  marriage  of  Henry  and  Anne,  he  was  careful  to  style 
himself  the  legate  of  the  very  man,  whom  now  he  iMranded  with  the 
title  of  antichrist.! '  Might  I  not  then  say  with  every  appearance  of 
truth,  that  a  new  light  had  burst  upon  his  mindt 

The  Fifth  d^ff^e.— Speaking  of  the  prosecution  of  Lambert  fo 
heresy,  I  said, "  Nor  is  it  the  least  remarkable  circumstance  in  his 
story,  that  of  the  three  men  who  brought  him  to  the  stiJce,  Ta^or, 
Barnes,  and  Cranmer,  two  professed,  perhaps  even  then,  most  certain- 
ly later,  the  very  same  doctrine  as  their  victim,  and  all  three  sofiered 
aiterwards  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  punishment.''  Hist.  vi.  216. 
In  contradiction  to  this  statement,  Mr.  Todd  asserts  that  I  have  not 
proved,  nor  even  pretended  to  prove,  that  Cranmer  brought  Ltambeit 
to  the  stake..  Let  the  reader  judge  from  the  following  words. 
**  Urged  by  an  unconquerable  passion  for  controversy,*  Lambert  pres 
sented  to  Dr.  Taylor  a  written  paper,  containing  eight  reasons  against 
the  belief  of  the  real  presence.  Taylor  consulted  Barnes:  Barnes 
disclosed  the  matter  to  Cranmer;  and  Cranmer  summoned  the  school- 
master (Lambert)  to  answer  for  his  presumption  in  the  archiepisco- 
pal  court."  Now  it  was  this  which  led  to  his  condemnation;  and, 
as  I  speak  of  Taylor,  Barnes,  and  Cranmer  in  the  same  manner,  itii 
evident  that  I  consider  them  all  three  as  instrumental  in  bringing 
the  victim  to  the  stake.  Had  not  Taylor  communicated  the  paper 
to  ]^rnes,or  had  not  Barnes  denounced  Lambert  to  Cranmer,  or  had 
not  Cranmer  summoned  him  to  answer  for  his  heresy,  the  unhappy 
man  would  not  have  forfeited  his  life.  The  fact  is  so  plain,  that  I 
see  not  how  it  can  admit  a  doubt. 

But  was  not  Cranmer  still  more  instrumental  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  tragedy  than  I  have  asserted  in  my  workt  Lambert  was 
first  tried  before  him,'and  appealed  from  him  to  the  kin|^.  I  will 
net  pretend  that  he  was  actually  condemned  by  the  archbishop,  be- 

*  See  his  protestation  in  Wilkins,  Con.  iii.  757. 

f  Henry  in  his  letter  to  Tunstal  reproached  him  with  **  lookingfor  a  new 
world  or  mutation."  He  replied,  **  1  have  been  as  sore  against  such  usur- 
pations of  the  bishop  of  Rome  as  dayly  did  grow,  as  any  man  of  my  decree 
in  this  realme,  and  that  I  should  now  look  for  the  renewing  of  that  thing, 
which  I  withstood  heretofore  as  far  as  I  might,  when  he  flourished  most,  it 
is  not  likely.*'    Strype,  Eccl.  Memorials,  i.  App.  138. 

^Ryroer,  xiv.  462.469. 
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cauio  the  proceeding!  have  been  lost;  but  it  is  not  very  probable 
that  he  would  appeal  firom  bim,  till  he  saw  that  an  unfavourable 
judgment  would  be  pronounced.  Before  Henry  it  it  admitted  that 
Cranmer  disputed  against  him;  and,  if  we  may  believe  an  authority 
quoted  in  the  course  of  a  ^w  pages  by  Mr.  Todd,  he  did  more:  he 
condemned  him.  *'  What  doctrine,*'  says  Martin  to  the  archbishop, 
*'  taught  you,  when  you  condemned  Lambert,  the  sacramentary,  in 
the  king's  presence  in  Whitehall  1"  Now  does  Cranmer  deny  that 
he  condemned  himi  No:  he  silently  acquiesces  in  the  charge,  re- 
plying: '^  I  maintained  then  the  papist's  doctrine."*  Judgment  we 
know  was  pronounced  by  Cromwell,  the  king's  vicar  general,  but 
firom  this  passage  it  is  probable  that  the  seven  bishops  present,  of 
whom  Cranmer  was  the  chief,  sat  as  judges  on  the  bench  with  Crom- 
well. 

Ckarft  the  Siaah.  In  a  note  at  p.  368, 1  have  said:  "  Cranmer 's 
promptitude  to  reject  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence,  when  he 
could  do  it  with  nfety,  has  provoked  a  suspicion  that  he  did  not 
sincerely  believe  it  before.  Burnet  and  Strype  conceive  that  he 
held  the  Lutheran  tenet  of  consulntantiation  at  this  period :  and  I 
am  inclined  to  assent  to  them  from  the  tenor  of  the  two  letters  al- 
ready quoted,  that  to  Hawkins,  and  the  other  to  Vadianus.'* 

Certainly  Mr.  Todd's  taste  must  be  very  capricious.  If  I  differ 
from  Strype  and  Burnet,  he  is  displeased:  now,  that  I  am  inclined 
to  agree  with  them,  he  is  equally  displeased.  He  is  positive. that  at 
this  period  Cranmer  held  the  catholic  doctrine  of  transubstantiation. 
For,  as  we  have  just  seen,  when  Martin  asked,  what  doctrine  taught 
jovL,  when  you  condemned  Lambert?  Cranmer  replied  *'  I  maintain- 
ed 1^  the  papist's  doctrine."  Again  Martin  said:  "You,  Master 
Cranmer,  have  tatieht  in  this  high  sacrament  of  the  altar  three  con- 
trary doctrines,  and  yet  you  pretended  in  every  one  verbum  domini." 
*'  Nay,"  replied  the  archbishop,  '*  I  taught  but  two  contrary  doctrines 
in  the  same."  But  Mr.  Todd,  whose  eye  is  so  experienced  in  the 
detection  of  verbal  niceties,  should  have  observed,  that  these  ques- 
tions and  answers  refer  to  the  doctrine  which  Cranmer  openly  taught^ 
and  that  we  are  inquiring  into  the  doctrine  which  he  inwardly  be- 
Ueoed.  That  he  taught  at  this  period  the  doctrine  of  transubstantia- 
tion, is  well  known.  Had  he  not,  the  infallibility  of  the  head  of 
the  church  would  have  condemned  him  to  the  stake.  But  Strype 
and  Burnet  think  that  he  really  held  the  Lutheran  tenet  of  consub- 
stantiation.    As  far  as  I  can  judge,  they  think  rightly.t 

•  Todi  79,  80. 

f  Mr.  Todd  has  here  published  a  fragment  of  a  letter  to  Cranmer  from 
Dantiscus  in  1540,  not  that  it  refers  to  the  present  subject,  but  because 
**  it  is  too  curious  to  be  omitted."  Quodque  magis  hie  omnes  in  admira- 
cionem  ac  detestacionem  inducit,  tot  canjugia^  iotqut  contra  omnes  cum  hu- 
manaa  turn  etiam  divinae  legea  repudia,  quse  tamen,  quamvis  passim  hie  in 
Tulgus  sparsa  pro  veris  habentur,  apud  me  adhuc  sunt  ambigua.  *'  Here," 
gays  Mr.  Todd,  **  is  an  evident  allusion  to  the  frequency  of  divorces,  which 
at  that  time  prevailed."  But  it  alludes  to  frequency  of  marriages  as  well 
as  of  divorces,  and  in  reality  refers,  not  to  the  manners  of  the  age,  but  to 
the  conduct  of  the  king;  who  had  not  only  married  and  divorced  Catharine 
of  Arrseon,  and  Anne  Boleyn,  but  that  very  year  had  married  and  divorced 
Anne  of  Cleves,  and  taken  another  wife,  Catharine  Howard.  The  passaj^e 
is  underlined:  and  Cranmer  himself  says  that  he  had  underlined  such  pass- 
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The  8e»efUh  CAarge.— The  conduct  of  the  axchbisliop,  wiUi  r< 
to  the  statute  of  the  six  articles,  has  been  highly  eutogiEed  bf 
admirers;  who  have  described  him  as  persisting  in  his  oppos&ion  to 
the  very  last,  and  braving  the  displeasure  of  the  king  m  the  c 
of  humanity  and  truth.    1.  It  should,  however,  be  conaideredy 
his  opposition  was  not  entirely  disinterested.    The  third  oi  tfae 
tides  declared  that  priests  may  not  marry  by  the  word  of  God:  tke 
statute  itself  pronounced  such  marriages  of  no  effect;  ordefed  ths 
parties  so  married  to  be  separated;  made  it  felony,  if  they  shoDld 
cohabit  afterwards,  and  subjected  all  persons  in  priests*  orden,  wbo 
lived  carnally  with  women,  to  imprisonment  and  forfeiture  oa  tbe 
first  conviction^  and  to  death  on  the  second.    Now,  Cranmer  was  in 
priests'  orders;  he  had  married  a  relation  of  Osiander  in  Grenaany; 
he  still  cohabited  with  her  at  Canterburv;  he  had  a  family  by  her. 
Had  he  not,  then,  the  strongest  personal  motives  to  oppose  Cbese 
severe  and  sanguinary  enactments?    2.  It  is  not  true  that  his  oppo- 
sition was  continued  to  the  very  last.    It  ceased  on  the  second  day. 
On  the  first  the  archbishop,  and  several  other  prelates,  spoke  wUh 
energy  and  resolution,  but  the  next  morning  the  nonse  was  honomed 
with  the  presence  of  Henry:  the  royal  theologian  supported  tfae  ar- 
ticles with  irresistible  eloquence,  and  Cranmer  came  over  to  the 
opinion  of  the  head  of  the  church.    That  this  was  the  case»  is  pioved 
by  the  following  letter,  written  at  the  time  by  one  of  the  lords,  who 
was  present 

"  Notwithstanding  my  lord  of  Canterbury,  my  lord  of  Ely,  my  lord 
of  Salisbury,  my  lords  of  Worcester,  Rochester,  and  St  jAvjea,  de- 
fended the  contrarv  a  long  time,  yet  finally  his  highness  confoonded 
them  -all  with  goalie  learning.  York,  Durham,  Winchester,  Lon- 
don, Chichester,  Norwich  and  Carlisle,  have  showed  themselves 
honest  and  well  learned  men.  We  of  the  temporalty  have  been  al^ 
of  one  opinion:  and  my  lord  chancellor  and  lord  privy  seal  (Aode- 
ley  and  Cromwell,)  as  good  as  we  can  devise.  My  lord  of  Canter- 
bury, and  all  his  bishops  have  given  their  opinions,  and  have  <:oiiie 
in  to  us,  save  Salisbury,  who  yet  continuetb  a  lewd  fool.''  Cleop. 
£.  V.  p.  128. 

On  this  letter  Mr.  Todd  makes  the  following  remarks.  1.  ^  Dr. 
Ltngard  has  not  noticed  that  this  letter  was  copied  from  the  mana- 
8crii>t  by  the  accurate  Strype,  and  printed  by  him  in  the  appendix 
to  his  life  of  Cranmer.*'*  Had  Mr.  Todd  compared  the  two  copies* 
he  might  have  spared  this  remark.  Strype's  copy  is  very  inaccurate: 
mine  is  correct,  and  taken,  not  from  that  of  Strype,  but  from  the  ori- 
ginal in  the  British  Museum.f  * 

2.  **  The  letter  is  without  any  name  subscribed,  which  also  Dr. 
Lingard  has  suppressed."!  I  answer  that  it  is  only  a  fragment, 
which  has  been  preserved.  Had  I  known  the  name  of  the  writer,  I 
should  certainly  have  given  it.  The  omission  must  have  annoanccd 
to  my  readers  that  the  writer  was  unknown. 

3.  **  It  may  have  been  the  exaggerated  communication  of  any 

ages  as  contained  "  haynous  rumours  of  tlic  kyng*s  majestic."  Sec  Mr. 
Todd's  Vindication,  83—85. 

•  Todd,  87. 

■f  I  did  not,  indeed,  preserve  the  orthogi-aphy  of  the  original,  v.liich  i 
rcgrcl.     The  word  I'oodlic  is  a  typorraphical  error  for  frodlic. 

4  Todd,  87. 
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friend  to  tlie  pap&l  cause  in  the  way  of  news,  as  indeed  it  seems  to 
be,  for  it  begins — and  aUo  neu>e$  here"*  It  is  said  that  a  sinking 
man  will  catch  at  a  straw:  and  so  it  appears  to  be  with  Mr.  Todd. 
Let  the  reader  peruse  the  letter  once  more,  and  say  whether  it  be 
possible  to  believe  that  the  writer  was  not  one  of  the  temporal  lords. 
*'  We  oi  the  temporaltv  have  been  all  of  one  opinion :  my  lord  of 
Canterbury  and  all  his  bishops  have  given  their  opinions^  and  have 
come  in  to  ti#." 

4.  <*  The  letter  afi&rms  what  is  not  true,  that  the  bishop  of  Salis- 
bury alone  persisted  in  refusing  his  assent,  and  that  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  with  the  bishops  who  have  been  already  named  of  h&s 
opinion,  came  in  to  the  opposing  party,  when  the  bishop  of  Wor- 
cester, as  well  as  the  bishop  of  Salisbury,  rather  than  confprm,  re- 
signed his  bishopric^'t  With  all  my  respect  for  Mr.  Todd,  I  must 
be  allowed  to  doubt  whether  he  be  as  well  acquainted  with  the 
transactions  of  that  day,  as  the  writer  of  the  letter.  To  the  assertion 
that  the  bishop  of  Salisbury  alone  persisted  in  refusing  hu  assent, 
Mr.  Todd  opposes  his  own  persuasion  that  the  bishop  of  Worcester 
did  the  same.  But  how  does  he  prove  it?  Because  they  both  resign- 
ed their  bishoprics.  That  they  resigned,  is  true;  but  then  comes  the 
important  question,  when  did  they  resign?  Had  it  been  at  the  close 
of  the  delMite,  or  even  soon  afterwards,  that  circumstance  might 
have  furnished  a  presumption  in  Mr.  Todd's  favour.  But  it  appears, 
from  the  journals  of  the  house  of  lords,  that  both  prelates  continued 
to  sit  and  vote  till  the  end  of  the  session.  For  what  reason  they 
resigned,  or  were  forced  to  resign  afterwards,  we  do  not  exactly 
know.  It  might  be  on  account  of  their  intemperance  during  the 
debate:  or  it  mi^ht  be  op  account  of  their  unwillingness  to  inquire 
into  the  new  ounces  created  by  the  act,  a  task  which  was  imposed 
on  the  bishops.} 

But  "  Cranmcr,"  says  Mr.  Todd,  "  protested  against  the  bill." 
**  The  king  desired  him  to  go  out  of  the  house,  since  he  could  not 
give  his  consent  to  the  bill;  but  he  humbly  excused  himself:  for  he 
thought  he  was  in  conscience  bound  to  stay  and  vote  against  it.''§ 
Of  this  protest  and  vote  no  trace  can  be  discovered  in  the  journals; 
nor  do  I  admire  the  jud^ent  of  the  mall  who  thus  prefers  the  state- 
ment of  a  professed  partisan,  made  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after- 
wards (it  is  Burnet's  statement,)  to  that  of  one  who  wrote  at  the  very 
time,  and  was  present  at  the  debate. 

It  has  always  appeared  to  me  that  the  advocates  of  the  archbishop 
confound  the  debate  on  the  articles,  with  the  passing  of  the  bill. 
The  articles  were  proposed  on  the  sixteenth  of  May:  afterwards 
came  the  recess:  the  two  houses  met  again  on  the  30tb;  and  the  bill 
was  introduced  on  the  7th  of  June,  it  was  before  the  recess  that 
the  great  debate  took  place,  at  which  the  king  attended :  on  the  80th, 

•Todd,8r.  t^'^id.SS. 

t  Mr.  Todd  has  copied  my  note  on  thdr  resignation,  but  only  as  far  as 
the  words  of  the  French  ambassador.  His  letter  was  written  after  the 
prorogation  of  the  parliament,  and  gires  as  the  cause  of  their  deprivation, 
that  they  would  not  subscribe  to  the  edicts:  pour  n'avoir  voulu  souscrire  i 
edits.  What  the  F^nchman  meant  by  edicts,  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain; 
perhaps  the  king's  injunctions  for  the  execution  of  the  act. 

§  Todd,  91. 
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• 

ftfter  the  recess,  the  lord  chancellor  informed  the  houee,  Clttt  hf  the 
conjoined  labours  of  the  king  and  the  prelates,  unanimity  bad  bees 
effected  respecting  the  articles.    Thus  at  least  I  undentand  tlie 
words  in  the  journal:  per  dominum  cancellariam  decJaratmn  eel^ 
quod,  cum  non  solum  proceres  spirit uales,  verum  etiam  rraria  majei^ 
tas  ad  unionem  in  praecedentibus  articulis  conficiendam  mvutipliciter 
studuerunt  et  laboraverunt,  ita  ut  nunc  unio  in  eisdem  amfeeiM  Jil, 
regis  igitur  voluntatis  esse  ut  poenale  aliqr..)d  statutum  efficeretor.* 
This  passage  appears  to  me  to  show  that  not  only  the  archbiaiiap» 
but  all  the  bishops,  even  Salisbury  himself,  had  "  come  in  to"  the 
royal  opinion. 

Mr.  Todd  asks,  *'  can  Dr.  Lingard  call  Cranmer  a  conTeit  to  a 
cause  which  he  waited  for  the  opportunity  only  again  to  oppont 
Of  these  very  six  articles  the  archbishop  himself  afterwards  l»oii^ 
in  a  bill  to  mitigate  the  penalties.^'f  I  called  him  a  conTert,  be- 
cause **  he  had  given  his  opinion,  and  come  in  to"  the  opposite  pap> 
ty :  that  he  was  a  sincere  convert,  I  neither  said  nor  thought.  Mt 
does  Mr.  Todd  really  suppose,  that  to  mitigate  the  penalties  of  dis- 
sent, is  the  same  thing  as  to  oppose  the  establishment  of  doctrine! 
The  very  bill  of  mitigation,  wnich  was  supported,  perhaps  intnH 
duced,  by  the  archbishop  four  years  afterwards,  left  the  doctrine  of 
the  six  articles  in  full  force,  and  established  by  law. 

Eighth,  JVinlhy  and  Tenth  Charges, — In  the  eighth  and  ninth  sec- 
tions of  Mr.  Todd's  vindication,  I  see  nothing  that  particularly  de- 
mands notice :  the  tenth  begins  in  the  following  manner.    *'  Among 
the  many  partialities  of  Dr.  Lingard,  none  can  be  more  revolting 
than  his  pretence,  by  way  of  contrast  to  the  character  of  Cranmer, 
of  an  unpersecuting  temper  in  Gardiner,  and  of  a  mild  demeanoor 
in  Bonner."t    Shall  I  escape  the  imputation  of  rudeness,  if  I  say  that 
the  first  part  of  this  charge  is  ridiculous  1    In  which  of  my  P^Sf*  * 
this  wonderful  contrast  to  be  found  1  I  have  spoken,  indeed  of  Cran- 
mer, and  Gardiner,  and  Bonner.    It  was  my  duty  to  speak  of  them, 
as  their  actions  passed  in  review  before  me.    But  I  never  broogfat 
them  into  comparison  with  each  other,  lior  did  the  idea  ao  much  aa 
suggest  itself  to  my  mind.    Of  Bonner  I  have  said  little:  but  that 
litUe  was  taken  from  Mr.  Todd's  favourite  authority.  Fox.    With 
respect  to  Gardiner,  I  had  so  often  seen  the  epithet "  bloody''  attach- 
ed to  his  name,  that  I  looked  on  him  as  a  most  cruel  persecutor;  vod* 
having  repeatedly  seen  the  mild  and  charitable  Cranmer  sitting  on 
the  trial,  and  pronouncing  the  condemnation  of  heretics  in  the  reign 
of  Edward,  I  expected  to  find  the  bloody  Gardiner  daily  employed 
in  similar  atrocities  during  that  of  Mary.    It,  therefore,  excited  my 
surprise,  when  I  could  discover  but  one  instance  in  which  he  haa 
taken  any  part  in  such  proceedings,  and  that  was  on  the  first  prose- 
cution after  the  revival  of  the  statutes,  when  it  was  expected  that 
he,  as  the  chief  law  magistrate,  should  attend.    On  this  account  1 
ventured  to  remark,  that  *'  the  charge  against  the  chancellor  was 
not  supported  by  any  authentic  document,  and  was  weakened  by  the 
general  tenor  of  his  conduct."    The  remark  has  astonished  the  pre- 
judices of  Mr.  Todd :  my  readers,  I  trust,  will  think,  that,  with  a 
due  regard  to  truth.  I  could  not  have  said  less.  4 


•  Journals,  1.  IIJ.  f  Todd,  92.  4  Todd,  104. 
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Id  a  Dot6 1  added  the  following  paaiage  from  Penont ,  at  conrobo- 
ratiye  of  my  opinion.  *'  Verily  I  believe  that,  if  a  man  should  ask 
any  good-natured  proteskant  that  lived  in  Queen  Maries  tyme,  and 
hath  both  wit  to  judge,  and  indi£ferency  to  speak  the  trothe  without 
passion,  he  will  confesse,  that  no  one  great  man  in  that  government 
"Was  further  off  from  blood  and  bloodiness,  or  from  crueltie  and  re- 
venge, than  bishop  Grardiner,  who  was  known  to  be  a  most  tender* 
hearted  and  myld  man  in  that  behalf;  insomuch  that  it  was  some- 
tymes,  and  by  some  great  personages,  objected  to  him  for  no  small 
fault,  to  be  ever  full  of  compassion  in  the  office  and  charge  that  he 
bore:  yea,  to  him  especially  it  was  imputed,  that  none  of  the  great- 
est and  most  knowen  protestants  in  Queen  Maries  reigne,  were  ever 
called  to  accompt,  or  put  to  trouble  for  religion.'** 

It  is  not  by  abusing  this  writer  that  Mr.  Todd  must  expect  to  put 
down  this  testimony.  Lict  him,  if  he  can,  produce  some  instance 
that  contradicts  it.  Let  him  remember  that  Persons  wrote  of  the 
public  conduct  of  one,  who  had  exercised  the  office  of  prime  minis- 
ter, and  wrote  at  a  time,  when  thousands  were  alive  to  convict  him 
of  falsehood,  if  what  he  asserted,  were  not  true.  Let  him  compare 
the  testimony  of  Persons,  papist  as  he  was,  with  the  testimony  of 
that  sound  orthodox  protestant,  old  Roger  Ascham,  preceptor  ta 
queen  Elizabeth,  who  thus  writes,  in  the  reign  of  that  princess,  to 
the  earl  of  Leicester.  "  Noe  bishop  in  queene  Marye's  days  wold 
have  dealt  so  with  me :  for  such  estimac'on  e*n  those  (even  tfake  leam- 
edst  and  wisest  men,  as  Gardiner,  Heath,  and  cardinal  Poole)  made 
of  my  doore  service,  that  although  they  knew  perfectly,  that  in  reli* 
gion,  bv  open  writing  and  privy  talk,  I  was  contrary  unto  them,  yett 
that,  when  Sir  Francis  Inglefield  by  name  did  note  me  specially  at 
the  council  board,  Gardiner  would  not  suffer  me  to  be  called  thither, 
nor  touched  elsewhere,  saying  such  words  of  me  as  in  a  letter,  though 
letters  cannot  blushe,  yet  should  I  blusbe  to  write  therein  to  your 
Lo^p— Winchester's  good  will  stood  not  in  speakeing  iaire,  and 
wishing  well,  but  he  did  indeed  that  for  me,  whereby  my  wife  and 
children  shall  live  the  better,  when  I  am  gone."t 

In  iht  EUvenUi  Choree,  we  are  directed  to  that  passage  in  my 
history  of  Mary,  in  which  I  have  brought  to  light  tne  persecuting 
provisions  of  the  reformatio  legum  ecclesiasticarum,  the  new  code 
of  canon  law  devised  by  the  archbishop  in  the  reign  of  Edward,  for 
the  government  of  the  reformed  churcn  of  England.}  It  was  cer- 
tainly an  awkward  discovery:  and,  when  I  consider  the  pain  with 
which  Mr.  Todd  seems  to  have  perused  it,  I  can  readily  excuse  the 
remarks  which  it  has  drawn  from  his  pen.  Whether  those  remarks 
have  done  him  honour  in  the  estimation  of  his  readers,  I  am  igno- 
rant: to  me  it  is  sufficient  that  he  dare  not  deny  the  accuracy  of 
my  statement.    I  ask  no  more. 

The  JSffdflhand  La$t  Charee  demands  a  few  preliminary  observa- 
tions. Soon  after  the  death  of  the  archbishop,  a  book  was  published 
in  London  with  this  title:  *'  All  the  submyssions  and  recantations 
of  Thomas  Cranmer,  late  archebyshop  of  Casiterburye,  truly  set  foxth 
in  Latyn'  and  English,  agreeable  to  the  originalles  wrytten  and  sub* 
scribed  with  his  own  hand:  VisuA  et  examinatuia  per  reverendum 

*  Persons,  Ward*worde,  p.  42. 

t  WhltakeT*B  Richmondsbire,  986.     Nugse  Antiquae,  i.  99. 

t  Hist.  v'li.  153.     Todd,  113. 
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Strem  et  dominum,  Edmundum,  Epitcopum  Londmi.   Anno  mdlti. 
ccusttxn  LfOnd.  in  Miibas  J.  CftwOdi,  Typogr.  Regis  Majest.cnm 
privilegio.*'    1 .  Tbis  book  contains  the  suDmisBions  and  recanUtkms 
written  and  sabtcribed  with  the  hand  of  the  archbishop.    In  nvM- 
ber  they  amount  to  «evefi.    This,  I  trusty  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the 
remark  of  Mr.  Todd,  that  **  to  the  six  instruments  of  the  archbishop^ 
abjuration,  published  by  Bonner,  Dr.  Lingard  has  for  the  finttiBse 
in  the  page  of  history  mistakenly  added  a  twenUi,"    2.  In  Maiy^ 
feign  as  well  as  the  reigns  of  her  successors,  no  work,  toachiBg  oo 
theological  matters,  could  be  lawfully  published  without  the  pie- 
▼ious  examination  and  license  of  the  archbishop,  or  of  the  bisiiop 
of  LfOndon.    This  tract  bears,  in  the  title  page,  the  license  of  Bob- 
ner.    By  most  writers  it  has  on  that  account  been  comitlered  as  his 
work  and  publication:  but  most  certainly  the  ground  of  their  opin- 
ion suggests  the  contrary.    Had  he  been  the  author,  it  would  not 
lutve  stood  in  need  of  bis  license.    3.  It  was  published  by  Cawoode 
cum  privilegio,  that  is,  with  a  patent  securing  to  him  the  oopyrighl. 
Now  it  appears  to  me,  that  this  single  circumstance  will  fomisL  a 
more  probable  explanation  of  the  two  entries  in  the  council  hook 
of  13th  and  16th  of  March,  than  has  yet  been  giren.    The  first  is 
an  order  that  Rydall  and  Copland  should  give  up  the  printed  copies 
of  Cranmer's  recantation  to  be  burnt:  the  second,  a  recognisance  1^ 
the  same  printers,  that  they  "  will  deliver  to  Mr.  Gawoode  all  such 
books  as  thej  of  late  printed,  concerning  Cranmer's  recantation,  lo 
be  by  the  said  Cawoode  burnt."    By  the  dates,  it  appears  that  these 
orders  refer  to  the  recantation  of  doctrinal  errors  made  on  the  25th 
of  February.    But  at  that  time,  as  appears  from  the  letter  of  the 
French  ambassador,  he  was  expected  to  make  anodier  recantation 
of  erroneous  conduct;  and  this  he  accordingly  did  make  on  the 
eighteenth  of  March.    Hence,  as  the  book  of  Kydall  and  Copland 
was  evidently  imperfect,  we  may  conclude  that  it  was  published  with- 
out license,  which  would  subject  it  to  seizure;  and  as  it  was  more- 
over  an  infringement  of  Cawoode's  copyright,  the  reason  appears 
why  the  books  were  delivered  to  Cawoode  himself  to  be  destroyed. 
2.  But  to  proceed  to  the  submissions  themselves,  the  four  first  ap- 
pear to  have  been  considered  as  general  and  evasive :  the  fifth  was 
as  full  and  explicit,  in  regard  to  doctrine,  as  the  most  zealous  of  the 
archbishop's  adversaries  could  have  wished.    In  the  sixth  he  con- 
demned his  own  conduct,  acknowledged  that  he  had  been  a  greater 
persecutor  than  St.  Paul;  that  he  was  unworthy  of  favour:  that  he 
deserved  not  only  temporal  but  everlasting  punishment.    He  was 
the  cause  and  author  or  the  divorce;  he  had  blasphemed  against  the 
sacrament,  and  had  sinned  against  heaven.    He  conjured  the  pope, 
the  king,  and  the  queen,  to  pardon  his  offences  against  them;  the 
whole  realm,  and  the  universal  church  to  have  compassion  on  bis 
wretched  soul;  and  Ood  to  look  on  him  with  mercy  at  the  hour  of 
his  death.    Of  the  authenticity  of  these  two  confessions  there  can 
be  no  doubt.    One  Is  given  by  Fox,  the  other  is  mentioned  by  the 
French  ambassador  In  a  letter  to  his  court,  as  ^'  une  confession  pub* 
lique,  et  amende  honorable  et  volontaire.''    Indeed  they  are  not 
disputed  by  the  friends  of  the  archbishop,  who  confine  themselves  to 
the  denial  of  the  seventh,  a  matter  of  small  consequence  as  far  ts 
regards  the  conduct  of  Cranmer;  but  considered  by  them  of  import- 
ance, inasmuch  as  tt'^fumishes  a  plausible  cause  of  invective  against 
Bonner,  *<  the  egregious  superintendent  of  the  publication,"  says 
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Mr*  Todd,  '*  who  bad  the  effrontery  to  publish  to  the  world  the  verr 
contrary  of  what  Cranmer  profeMed,  as  if  it  had  been  approved  sua 
pconounced  by  him:"  "  the  profligate  bishop,"  says  Strjrpe, "  who, 
to  serve  jem  end,  prostituted  his  ftitb  and  credit,  by  testifying  a  thing 
so  notoriously  known  to  be  quite  otherwise."* 

3.  But  a  few  moments  of  cool  inquiry  will  show,  that  the  pub- 
lisher,  whoever  he  was,  committed  no  forgery:  that  he  inserted  in 
his  book  nothing  but  what  was  true,  and  that  this  fabrication,  as  it 
is  termed,  forms  in  reality,  what  I  have  called  it,  a  seventh  recanta- 
tion. The  book,  it  should  be  recollected,  professes  to  contain,  not 
the  speech  which  the  archbishop  made  in  the  church  before  his  death, 
but  'Uhe  submissions  and  recantations  which  he  wrote  and  sub- 
scribed." Did  he  then  write  and  subscribe  this  seventh  recantation  t 
Of  that  there  cannot  be  a  doubt.  '*  Then,"  says  Fox,  "  because  the 
day  was  not  farr  past,  and  the  lords  and  knights  that  were  looked 
for,  were  not  yet  come,  there  came  to  him  the  Spanish  frier,  witness 
of  his  recantation,  bringing  a  paper  with  articles,  which  Cranmer 
should  openly  profess  in  his  recantation  before  the  people,  earnestly 
desiring  him  that  he  would  write  the  said  instrument  with  the  arti- 
cles with  his  own  hand,  and  sign  it  with  his  n^me,  fjohiehiDhenhehad 
done,  the  said  frier  desired  that  be  would  write  another  copy  thereof, 
which  should  remain  with  him,  and  that  he  did  aZ«o."t  If  then 
Cranmer  actually  wrote  and  subscribed  this  recantation,  where  can  be 
the  forgery  in  publishing  it  as  such  with  his  other  recantations?  He 
afterwards  revoked  whatever  he  had  subscribed :  that  I  acknowledge: 
but  the  revocation  did  not  do  away  the  existence  of  his  previous 
submissions,  or  make  the  publication  of  any  of  them  a  forgery.^ 

The  principal  objection  which  Mr.  Todd  brings  against  me  under 
this  head  is,  that  1  have  not  noticed  "  the  subtlety  with  which  the 
fortitude  of  the  archbishop  had  been  assailed;"  "  the  promise  that 
his  life  should  be  spared,  and  the  suggestion  that  he  might  live  many 
years,  and  yet  enjoy  dignity  or  ease,  or  both."§  It  is  evident  that 
Mr.  Todd  has  overlooked  the  note  in  p.  166,  of  mv  sixth  volume,  in 
which  I  both  mention  these  rumours,  and  refute  tnem.  Had  such  a 
promise  been  made,  the  archbishop  would  have  mentioned  it,  when 
he  revoked  his  recantations  in  his  last  speech :  on  the  contrarv,  he 
attributed  the  recantations,  not  to  any  promise  given,  but  to  the  hope 
cherished  by  himself,  that  by  making  them,  he  should  obtain  mercy. 
**  I  renounce  and  refuse  them,"  says  he,  *'  as  things  written  with  my 
hand,  contrary  to  the  truth  which  1  thought  in  my  heart;  and  writ- 
ten for  fear  of  death,  and  to  save  my  life,  if  it  might  be."|  From 
these  words  it  is  evident,  that  he  had  receive^  no  promise. 

I  have  now  gone  through  the  twelve  charges  advanced  against  me 
by  Mr.  Todd.  I  have  met  them  fairly,  and  answered  them,  1  trust, 
satisfactorily.    To  me  the  controversy,  though  occasionally  embit- 

♦  Todd,  125.  Strypc,  iii.  233.  f  ^^ts  and  mon.  559. 

I  Here  I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Todd  for  the  detection  of  a  trifling  error  in 
mv  account  of  the  last  paper.  I  called  the  fourth  article  in  ^t  an  assertion 
of  the  queen's  title;  I  should  have  said  a  direction  to  assert  it:  for  so  un- 
conscious was  the  publisher  of  the  design  now  imputed  to  him,  of  imposing 
the  paper  on  the  public  as  a  speech  actually  spoken,  that  he  printed  it 
with  the  directions  which  it  contained.  '*  Here  to  declare  the  quenes  just 
title  to  the  croun." 

§  Todd,  1 1 7,  121 .  a  Slr>'pc,  iii.  237, 
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tered  bf  an  ansry  expretiion  from  my  opponent,  hat  proTad  higlilf 
gratifying.  Tbe  talents  and  industry  of  Mr.  Todd  are  well  knowxi: 
the  sources  of  information  lay  open  before  hitn :  he  possewed  facili- 
ties of  research,  which  fall  not  to  the  lot  of  many:  and  the  res«IU  has 
been,  I  say  it  with  confidence,  that  he  has  produced  nothing  to  im- 
peach in  any  material  degree,  the  correctness  of  my  referencea,  or 
tbe  veracity  of  my  statements. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  Quarterly  Reinew^lU  complmfU  to  Mr,  Todd^Tke  Am&Ur 
between  Henry  and  Anne  Boleyn — AUo  betvfeen  Henry  and  Mary 
Bcleyn — Diefeneaiion  granted  to  Henry — Speeehee  of  Anne  in  the 
T^er^^AdmonUion  of  Cardinal  AUen. 

A  WAITER  in  the  fifty-tizth  number  of  the  Quarterly  ReyieW, 
mentions  with  distinguished  praise  **  the  severe  and  unrelenting 
vigilance,  with  which  Mr.  Toad  has  hunted  Dr.  Lingard  throuch 
bis  many  misstatements  respecting  archbishop  Cranmer."*  But  be 
is  not  content  with  paying  this  compliment,  be  aspires  to  a  share  in 
the  honours  of  the  chase;  and  undertakes  to  pursue  me  through  the 
melancholy  story  of  Henry's  second  queen,  the  unfortunate  Anne 
Boleyn.  Be  it  so:  I  have  no|^eat  reason  to  fear  these  literary  Nim- 
rods.  The  reader  has  seen  how  easily  I  burst  the  gossamer  nets  of 
Mr.  Todd :  the  toils  spread  by  his  brother  huntsman  are  fabricated 
of  the  same  light  and  flimsy  materials. 

Henry  and  Anne  Boleyn. — "  Dr.  Lingard,"  says  the  reviewer, 
"  details,  the  whole  progress  of  the  amour  (between  Henry  and 
Anne)  during  five  years,  with  the  precision  and  accuracy  of  one  of 
Marivauz'  novels.  His  authorities  for  all  this  are  a  few  dateless 
letters,  and  a  furious  invective  by  Henry's  enemy,  cardinal  Pole. 
The  finished  coquette,  who,  coldly  and  with  aVnbitious  calculation, 
for  two  years,  refused  a  less  price  than  a  crown  for  her  affections, 
who,  bjr  consummate  artifice,  wrought  the  amorous  monarch  to  di- 
vorce his  wife  and  wed  herself,  is  stated,  nevertheless,  to  have  lived 
as  Henry's  concubine  durins  three  years.  Now,  in  the  absence  of 
all  authentic  evidence,  would  it  not  have  been  more  natural,  evi- 
dently more  charitable,  to  attribute  her  long  resistance  to  her  vir^ 
tuous  principles,  perhaps  to  her  previous  attachment  to  lord  Percy  1 
her  weakness  to  the  •  seductions  of  Henry's  ardent  attachment,  and 
to  her  confidence  in  his  promises.  All  that  is  proved,  against  her  in 
this  part  of  her  history  is,  that  she  was  married  on  the  86th  of  Janu- 
ary (in  a  garret,  as  Dr.  Lingard,  with  due  regard  to  probability,  as- 
serts,) and  that  ElizabeUi  was  born  the  13th  of  September."! 

1.  In  this  laboured  passage  we  look  in  vain  for  the  perspicuity, 
which  usually  characterizes  the  writer.  He  is  evidently  at  a  loss, 
whether  he  ought  to  admit  or  to  deny  the  alleged  connexion  between 
Henry  and  Anne.  In  one  part  he  admits  it,  where  he  wishes  her 
weakness  to  be  attributed  to  the  seductions  of  Henry,  and  her  con- 
fidence in  his  promises:  in  others  he  may  be  said  to  deny  it,  for  he 
affirms  the  absence  of  all  authentic  evidence,  and  that  nothing  has 
been  proved  against  her  but  her  marriage  on  the  25th  of  January, 

*  Qiiart.  Rev.  p.  19. 
,   t  Ueview^p.  13.  The  IcngOi  of  the  pascage  has  ioduccd  me  to  omit  e few 
Hues  of  no  importance. 
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and  the  birth  of  her  child  on  the  13th,  he  should  have  aid  the  Tlh 
of  September. 

2.  I  flhall  answer,  that  I  have  related  nothing  respectiog  the  ooD' 
duct  of  Henry  and  Anne,  which  is  not  founded,  in  my  opinkm,  od 
evidence  beyond  cavil  or  suspicion.  One  letter,  indeed,  is  dateleB. 
But  that  letter  is  favourable  to  Anne,  as  it  proves  that  Henry,  when 
he  wrote  it,  had  in  vain  solicited  her  chastity  for  more  than  a  twelve- 
month. But,  if  the  reviewer  bad*consulted  the  other  letters,  which 
J  have  quoted,  he  could  not  have  said  that  they  are  *'  dateleas." 
All  of  them,  and  they  are  numerous,  have  their  accompanying  dates. 
As  to  the  **  furious  invective"  by  cardinal  I^ole,  it  will  be  more  pro- 
perly noticed  in  the  discussion  of  the  next  objection. 

3.  I  shall  add  that  there  is  no  absence,  as  he  pretends,  of  aothea- 
tic  evidence.    We  have  not,  indeed,  the  confession  of  the  parties; 
but  we  possess  the  evidence  of  those,  who  had  the  opportQuity  of 
knowing  the  truth,  and  who  gave  their  testimony  in  circamstances^ 
in  wbieo  they  cannot  be  suspected  of  falsehood.    We  have  the  evi- 
dence of  cardinal  Wolsey.    In  a  confidential  converaation  with 
X/avendish  respecting  the  causes  of  his  disgrace,  he  alludes  to  the 
secret  and  nocturnal  influence  of  Anne,  whom  he  points  out  by  the 
designation  of  *'  the  night-crowe,  that  cries  ever  in  the  king's  ears 
against  me."*    We  have  the  letters  of  Du  Bellay,  the  French  am- 
bassador, the  confidant  of  both  Henry  and  Anne.    His  language, 
when  he  speaks  of  the  lovers,  is  too  plain  to  be  misandentood. 
There  cannot  be  a  question  that  he  looked  upon  her  as  the  king's 
mjstresa*    We  have  the  two  breves  of  Clement  addressed  to  Henry, 
in  which  the  pontiff  states  the  fact  without  doubt  or  qualification. 
But  what  is  more  in  such  a  casov  we  have  the  evidence  o£  faets.    We 
find  the  king  attempting  to  seduce  a  young  and  beautiful  female. 
To  overcome  her  obieclions,  he  promises  her  marriage,  as  soon  as  he 
can  obtain  a  divorce Trom  his  wife.    The  cause  is  brought  into  court: 
but  the  delay  of  the  judges  irritates  his  impatience.    He  expels  his 
wife;  he  sends  for  the  object  of  his  affection  from  the  house  of  her 
father:  he  allots  her  apartments  contiguous  to  his  own;  he  orders  hii 
courtiers  to  pay  to  her  all  the  respect  due  to  the  queen;  he  auffen 
her  to  interfere  in  matters  of  state,  and  to  claim  a  share  in  the  dis> 
tribution  of  favours.    Thus  they  live  for  three  years  under  the  sunt 
roof.    We  find  them  taking  their  meals  together;  if  the  king  ride 
out,  we  are  sure  to  discover  her  by  his  side;  if  be  hunt,  he  places 
her  in  a  convenient  station  to  partake  of  the  spoci;  if  he  change  his 
residence,  she  accompanies  him;  and,  when  he  crosses  the  sea  to 
meet  the  French  king  at  Calais,  he  cannot  leave  her  behind  him. 
Let  the  reader  couple  all  this  with  the  amorous  temperament  of 

•  AVonlsworth's  Kccles.  Biog.  i.  490.  Of  this  influence  there  had  been 
lately  a  remarkable  instance.  Henry  had  receireU  the  cardinal  graciously, 
conversed  with  him  familiarly  in  presence  of  the  cpurtiers,  g^Tcn  nim  a  loog 
audience  in  his  clostt  tifl  late  in  the  evening,  and  requested  Itim  to  return 
the  next  day.  His  enemies  trembled  for  their  own  safety;  but  before  morn- 
ing the  •*  night-crowe  had  cried  in  the  king's  Cars  against  him,"  and  ob- 
tained a  promise  that  he  would  nercr  more  speak  to  Wolsey.  M  an  earijr 
hour  lie  rode  out  with  Anne,  dined  at  Harewell,  and  did  not  return  till  the 
evening.  The  cardinal,  who  had  come  according  to  appointment,  received 
a  hinito  i-cturn  to  London*  Compare  Gavendis^,  438*^444^  with  the  bishop 
of  Bnvonnc's  Letter,  375,  and  Kilis,  1,  307. 
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Henvy,  with  hb  impeluoiiB  disposition,  with  bis  Indelicate  aHnsions 
and  anticipations  in  his  correspondence  with  her/  and  he  will  not 
want  evidence  to  teach  him  in  what  relation  they  lived  together, 
nor  feel  any  surprise,  if  her  child  was  bom  within  little  more  than 
seven  months  after  the  clandestine  celebration  of  their  marriage. 

Henry  and  Mary  BoUyn, — The  reviewer,  in  the  next  place,  re- 
fuses to  believe,  that  Mary  Boleyn,  the  sister  of  Anne,  had  ever  been 
the  mistress  of  Henry.  His  chief  reason  is,  that  the  story  depends 
primarily  on  the  credit  of  cardinal  Pole,  "  in  an  acrimonious  in« 
▼ective  against  the  king,"  and  "  it  is  far  from  improbable  that  he 
may  have  heightened  and  aggravated  some  scandalous  report  into  a 
positive  assertion;  more  especially  as  he  is  known  to  have  watched 
with  a  vigilance,  not  entirely  disinterested,  the  claim  of  Mary, 
daughter  of  Catharine,  to  the  8ticcession."t 

1.  The  work,  which  is  here  styled  *'  an  acrimonious  invective,*' 
is  entitled,  pro  ecclesiasticis  unitatis  defensione  libri  quatucur.  Henry 
had  repeatedly  ordered  his  kinsman  to  explain  his  notions  respect- 
ing the  supremacy;  and  Pole,  with  much  hesitation,  and  after  manv 
delays,  sent  him  this  treatise  in  manuscript  for  his  private  perusal. 
It  was  begun  soon  after  the  separation  of  Henry  from  the  church  of 
Rome,  and  continued  during  th6  time  when  all  Europe  resounded 
with  execration  of  the  tyrant,  who  had  put  to  death  Fisbgr  and 
More:  and  the  writer,  attached  to  the  king  by  the  ties  of  blood  and 
gratitude,  persuaded  himself  that  to  open  his  eyes  to  the  turpitudo 
of  his  conduct,  it  was  necessary  to  lay  it  before  him  without  dis- 
guise or  qualification.  Hence  he  adopted  an  asperity  of  language, 
which,  joined  to  that  declamatory  style,  in  which  he  always  in- 
dulged, was  more  calculated  to  irritate,  than  to  convince.  But  this* 
though  it  may  lead  us  to  impeach  his  prudence,  ought  not  to  affect 
his  credit.  He  would  have  defeated  his  own  object,  had  he  "  ag- 
gravated scandalous  reports  into  positive  assertions,"  or  exhorted 

•  See  his  letters,  iv.  v.  vi.  ix.  xvi.  The  seventeen  letters  preserved  in 
the  Vatican,  have  been  copied  in  {learae's  Avesbury,  the  Harleian  Collec- 
tion, voL  ill.  and  the  Pamphleteer,  vol.  xxi.  xxii.  From  the  circumstance 
that  the  16th  was  written,  while  the  king  was  labouring  at  "  his  book,"  we 
may  safely  date  it  in  some  of  the  last  months  of  1527,  or  at  latest  in  January, 
1528.  At  that  time  Henry  and  Anne  had  come  to  an  understanding;  she 
had  consented  to  faire  I'oifyce  dung  vray  loyal  mestres  et  amye,  et  de  se 
donner  corps  et  cuer  ^  luy;  and  he  had  promised  to  make  her  liis  wife  and 
queen  in  the  place  of  Catharine.  Hence  we  must  assign  the  letters,  \(  hlcK 
refer  to  the  first  part  of  their  courtship  (i.  iv.  v.  viii.)  to  the  year  1527,  and 
its  commencement  to  the  year  1526,  as  in  one  of  them  (v.)  Henry  asserts 
tliat  more  than  a  year  had  elapsed  since  he  was  wounded  by  tlic  arrow  of 
love,  attaynte  du  dart  d'ainours. 

In  1528  she  was  absent  from  court,  from  the  beeinning  of  June  to  the 
middle  of  August,  and  again  from  the  beginning  of  September  to  the  be- 
ginning of  December,  after  which  she  constantly  accompanied  the  king. 
To  the  first  of  these  two  periods  belong  the  letters  iii.  vu.  xii.  xiii.,  to  the 
latter  vi.  xiv,  x^i.  As  the  others  (ii.  viii.ix.  x.  xi.  xv.)  neither  mention 
the  divorce,  nor  the  arrival  of  Campeggio,  1  think  tliey  must  have  been 
written  in  1527;  and  of  these  the  ninth  and  tenth  were  sent  during  the  sea- 
son for  buck-hunting,  which  lasted  from  the  29th  of  June  to  the  13th  of 
September. 

t  Review,  13,  14.  ^ 
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Henry  to  repent  of  offences,  which  he  did  not  know  th&t  the  idB| 
had  committed." 

The  notice  of  the  amour  with  Mary  Boleyn  is  thus  introdnced. 
Piole  had  SBsei'ted  that  Henry,  in  seeking  to  ptoonre  a  divoiee  fioi 
Catharine,  pretended  motiTes  of  conscience,  bat  was  in  reality  ae- 
tiiated  by  motives  of  passion.  "  How,"  he  proceeds,  '*  yon  will 
perhaps  ask,  can  I  know  what  passes  in  the  secret  of  your  own  biesAt 
No  one  but  God  can  know  it.  I  answer  that  God  has  shown  it  t» 
me,  and  not  to  me  only,  but  to  every  man,  who  will  take  the  trovbis 
to  consider  your  conduct:  he  has  shown  it  through  the  very  penoa 
whom  you  have  chosen  to  fill  the  place  of  your  lawfol  wife.  F«i 
who  is  shet  7%e  sitter  of  awomant  whom  you  had  long  heat  asmmu- 
ireis.  But  did  you  not  know  that  the  law,  which  forbids  you  to 
marry  the  relict  of  your  brother,  if  he  have  imown  ber  canialW, 
also  forbids  you  to  marry  the  woman,  whose  sister  yoa  bare  csmallT 
known  yourselft  If  then  you  reject  one  of  these  marriages  tbroag^ 
respect  for  the  law,  you  ought  to  reject  the  other  for  the  same  ressoa. 
And  say  not  that  you  wdt-e  ignorant  of  this  part  of  the  law.  Ns 
one  knew  it  better  than  yourself.  You  proved  it  by  aolicitiii|i 
dispensation  to  marry  tbe  sister  of  one  who  nad  been  your  concohioe. 
Thus  the  very  choice  of  the  person  for  your  second  wife  disdoiet 
your  real  motives.  She,  silent  though  she  be,  proclaims  to  the  worU 
that  lust,  and  not  religion,  induced  you  to  claim  the  benefit  of  tbe 
law  in  Leviticus."* 

The  reader  will  observe,  that  in  this  extract  Pole  does  not  under- 
take to  prove  the  alleged  amour  of  Henry  with  Mary  Boleyn:  be 
takes  it  for  granted:  he  assumes  it  as  a  known  and  undisputiNi  £ttt: 
and  from  it  he  argues,  that  the  king  knew  his  intended  manrisgs 
with*  Anne  to  be  no  less  forbidden  by  the  Levitical  law,  than  iui 
past  marriage  with  Catharine.  In  several  other  passages  he  refen 
with  equal  confidence  to  the  same  amour,  and  on  each  occasion  hs 

*  Qut  me  sdre  potuisse  quo  anlmo  id  feceris?  Quern  autemnin  Mhnn 
dium  animum  tuum  nosse?. . .  .Dice  deum  mihi  reyelasse,  nee  rero  mihroni 
plusquam  reliquis  omnibuB,  qui  dare  operam  voluerunt  ut  causam  cogB» 
cerent. . .  .Deus  revelavit,  non  per  se  quidem,  ut  multa  persspe  multis,  led 
per  ilbini  iptam  adulteram,  quam  ta  in  uxoris  cubile  induzisti. . .  ..Quid  eif 
cujusmodi  tandem  est?  An  non  soror  ejus  est,  qoam  tu  violasti  primam,  et 
diu  postea  concubinae  loco  apud  te  habuiiti?  lUa  ipsa  est  Quomodo  eigv 
noa  doces  quam  refugias  ab  illicitis  matriraoniis?  An  tu  hie  legem  igiwom 
quae  non  minus  profecto  vetat,  sororem  te  ejus  ducere,  cum  qua  uiram 
corpus  fitctus  sis,  quam  ejus  cum  qua  frater.  Si  una  detestanda  est,  iKci* 
etiam  detestanda.    An  hiane  legem  needebae?  JU  tu  omnium  opHme  nerO' 

Yerum  quo  pacto  hoc  scio?  Quia  eodem  tempore ab  eodem  pongee 

magna  vi  contendebaa,  ut  tibi  liceret  ducere  sororem  ejus,  qus  concubi^ 
tua  ftusset,  idque  impetrasti.  An  non  igitur  haec  ipsa,  quam  nunc  babes 
pro  uxore  quae  tua  mens  fuerit,  planissime  ostendit?  An  non  per  ejus  P^ 
sonam,  ea  tacente,  Deus  omnibus  certum  &ck,  te  quo  llbidini  tuc  obse; 
quereris,  non  ut  Dei  mandate  obtemperares,  legis  mentionem  fecisl^  P^^ 
gro  eccl.  unit,  defensione,  1.  iii.  p.  53,  54,  55,  Argentorati,  1555.  Ib*^^ 
transcribed  this  long  passage,  1.  to  show  the  scope  of  Pele's  reMiomof! 
i.  to  explain  the  sense  in  which  he  used  the  word  "revelation;"  %  topy* 
out  the  fact  to  which  the  words  " quo  pacta  hoc  nciot^  refer.  Theyrwr 
not  to  tlie  amour  with  Mary  Boleyn,  but  to  the  Icing's  knowledge  ^  ^ 
prohUiJI^n  in  I^eriticus. 
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languige  is  that  of  a  man,  who  assertB  nothing  of' which  he  is  not 
assured,  and  who  neither  fears  nor  expects  to  meet  with  contradic- 
tion. The  truth  is,  that,  as  far  as  we  know,  no  one  had  the  hardi^ 
hood  to  contradict  him. 

2.  Bat  it  seems  that  I  *'  have  ingeniously  produced  a  corroboration 
of  Pole's  testimony  by  an  inference  drawn  from  a  passage  of  a  most 
remarkable  document,  a  dispensation  granted  to  Henry  at  his  own 
request.'**  That  it  is  a  corroboration,  an  irrefragable  corroboration 
of  Fole's  testimony,  no  one  can  doubt.  He  had  alluded  to  the  dis- 
pensation, I  produced  it.  Its  object  was  to  do  away  every  impedi- 
ment to  Henry's  intended  union  with  Anne,  as  soon  as  the  marriage 
with  Catharine  should  be  pronounced  invalid.  It  was  for  this  pur- 
pose composed  bv  the  canonists  in  England,  ap|nroved  bf  Henir, 
and  granted  by  the  pontiff.  Now,  what  was  obtaincfd  by  it!  A  li- 
cense to  marry  another  woman,  Ist,  though  that  woman  were  under 
a  contract  of  marriage  to  a  third  person,  provided  it  had  not  been 
actually  consummatiM);  2d.  and  though  she  might  stand  in  the  iirst 
degree  of  affinity  to  the  king,  arising  out  of  his  connexion  (lawfully 
or  unlawfully)  with  some  other  woman,  provided  she,  whom  he 
meant  to  marry,  were  not  the  relict  of  his  brother.f  The  first  part, 
it  is  evident,  referred  to  the  precontract  of  marriage,  suspected  to 
have  been  made  between  Anne  Boleyn  and  Lord  Percy:  but  to  what 
did  the  second  refer?  Manifestly  to  the  king's  amour  with  Mary 
Boleyn.  In  no  other  case  could  Anne  stand  in  the  first  degree  of 
affinity  towards  him .  Thus  the  dispensation  proves  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  doubt  the  truth  of  Pole's  statement. 

3.  It  is  amusing  to  observe  how  the  reviewer  winds  and  writhes 
himself  into  all  postures  and  shapes,  to  escape  from  this  difficulty. 
I.  He  assumes  a  most  charitable  tone,  and  will  never  believe  **  that 
the  pope,  the  infallible  guardian  of  christian  morals,  would  saivction 
the  grossest  incest  by  granting  such  a  dispensation."  Whether  the 
dispensation  can  be  said  to  sanction  incest,  any  more  than  a  bill  of 
divorce  passed  by  the  legislature,  sanctions  adultery,  I  will  not  de- 
termine. That  I  leave  the  reviewer  to  settle  with  the  pontiff.  It  is 
sufficient  for  me  that,  as  a  historian,  I  did  my  duty  by  relating  the 
fact  2.  He  is,  moreover,  sure  that  Henry  would  never  have  asked 
for  it.  **  If  the  incestuous  connexion  were  a  secret  from  the  World, 
would  he  not  have  thrown  the  proof  of  it  upon  others,  rather  than 
have  thus  proclaimed  it?  If  it  had  been  so  public  and  notorious  as 
to  make  concealment  unnecessary,  must  not  some  other  evidence 
besides  Pole's  have  romaincd?^"    It  were  easy  to  break  either  horn  of 

•  Review,  13. 

1 1.  Etiamti  talis  sit  quae  prius  cum  alio  contraxerit,  dummodo  ilJud  car- 
nali  copula  non  fuerit  consummatum.  2.  Etiamsi  ilia  tibi  alias  sccundo  aut 
remotiore  consangujnitatis,  aut  primo  afiinitatis  gradu,  ctiam  ex  qiiociimque 
licito  aut  ilUcito  coitu  provenicnte,  inviccm  conjuncta  sit,  dummodo  rclicta 
fratris  tui  non  fuerit.     Wilkins,  Con.  iii.  707. 

*  Bcview,  14.  I  may  add  from  one  of  Henry's  letters  to  Anne,  that  he 
retained  a  kindness  for  Maiy,  after  he  h.icl  abandoned  her.     Her  father  and 

^  mother  had  refused  to  receive  her  into  their  house;  and  Henry  hy  his  pri- 
vate secretary,  Walter  Welch,  wrote  to  lord  Rochford  in  her  favour. 
"  Tochyng  your  sister  mater,  I  have  causyd  water  welze  to  write  to  my 
lords  mync  mynde  herein.-  whereby  I  tniste  that  eve  shall  not  have  poiire 
to  (lessayve  adam    for  surly,  what  soever  is  sayde,  it  cannot  stanrl^r*  by*? 

Vol.  VIII.  48 
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tliM  dilemma.  But  I  chall  vamex,  that  whether  ttie  conTK¥ion  wi 
public  or  aeciet,  a  diqieiiflation  b^same  requisite:  otherwiae  tfae 
liditv  of  the  marriage,  and  in  consequeDce  the  legitimacy  of  das 
duloren  bf  that  marriage,  might  afterwards  be  4MiMited.  3.  Ko 
maintains  "  as  a  safe  inference,"  that  Pole  had  no  other  groirad  than 
this  dispensation  for  his  scandalous  assertion:"  and  yet  a  fiiw  lines 
before  he  had  told  us  that  reiy  probably  Pole  had  taken  It  vp  foma 
report,  and  heightened  and  aggravated  that  report  Into  a  positive  as- 
sertion. 4th.  lie  begins  to  disbelieve  the  document  idtogetber,  and 
wonders  ^'  that  Dr.  Iiingaid  should  rest  on  such  partial,  queatioiaalilep 
and  suspicious  evidence,"  and  yet  almost  in  the  same  breath,  he  had 
admitted  the  instrument  as  genuine,  when  he  so  **  safely"  prononiic- 
ed  it  the  real  foundation  of  Pole's  statement. 

8peedke$  of  Anne  Bokj^n.-^Uaving  informed  us  that  **  the  tends 
mercies  of  amne  are  cruelty,  and  the  charity  of  others  is  not  modi 
better,"  the  reviewer  proceeds  to  complain  of  the  injustice  done  to 
Anne  Boleyn  by  the  unfair  inferences  which  have  been  drawn  from 
her  speeches  in  the  Tower.    Though  my  name  is  introdoced  into 
this  paragraph,  I  can  hardly  persuade  myself  that  I  am  the  penoe 
censured.    I  have  related  those  speeches,  it  is  true:  but  I  havo  re- 
lated them  impartially,  giving  those  which  make  for  the  qae^i*  as 
well  as  those  which  make  against  her.    1  then  proceed  thus:  **  From 
them  it  is,  indeed,  plain  that  her.  conduct  had  been  imprudeirt:  tibat 
she  had  descended  from  her  high  station  to  makecompanlooB  of  her 
men  servants;  and  that  she  had  been  so  weak  as  to  listen  to  their 
declarations  of  love.    But  whether  she  rested  here,  or  abandoned 
herself  to  the  impulse  of  licentious  desire,  is  a  question  which  pro- 
bably never  can  be  determined."*    This  is  the  inference  whuh  I 
drew,  and  I  wish  to  know  what  reasonable  objection  canrbe  raised 
against  it.    The  reviewer,  indeed,  complains  that  by  the  words  men- 
servants,  the  general  reader  may  understand  men  in  Uie  lowest  rank 
of  life,  while  in  realit]^  three  out  of  the  four  were  gentlemen  by 
birth.    Had  he  looked  into  pages  185  and  191,  he  would  have  fonna 
this  remark  unnecessary,    I  have  twice  made  the  distinction,  which 
he  complains  that  I  have  suppressed. 

AUen*9  (tdmonUion, — He  afterwards  introduces,  with  a  sneer, 
what  be  terms  **  a  remarkable  instance  of  Dr.  Lingard's  impartiality'' 
It  refers  to  a  tract  entitled,  "  An  admonition  to  the  nobility  sad 
people  of  England  and  Ireland,  concerninge  the  present  miies 
made  for  the  execution  of  his  holines  sentence  by  the  hig^  and 
mightie  kinge  Catholicke  of  Spain,  by  the  cardinal  of  Elnglande. 
Anno-HDLXXXVii  1."  The  reviewer's  words  are  "  Dr.  Lingud  ana- 
lyzes the  tract  as  far  as  the  abuse  of  the  queen,  which,  nowe?er 
extravagant,  may  influence  the  reader  in  the  estimate  of  her  charac- 
ter. But  the  fourth  part  he  passes  lightly  over,  and  the  treasonable 
division,  which  would  display  his  own  party  in  the  darkest  and 
truest  colours,  and  fully  connrms  their  designs  against  the  queen's 
life,  and  the  nation's  independence,  he  omits  entirely  with  a  refer- 
ence to  Fuller  and  Mr.  Butler." 

Had  I  been  the  partial  and  interested  writer,  whom  the  reviewer 
ispleased  to  represent  me,  instead  of  analyzing  any  part  of  this  tract, 

honour,  but  that  he  must  ncds  t^kc  her  hys  natural  dawg^er  now  in  het 
extreme  nccesatc."     rairphlctcer,  xxii.  118. 
•  IlVit.  yi.  187. 


VINDICATION.  *^    3g| 


I  tboold  have  allowed  it  to  remain  in  the  obfcnrity^n  which  it  lay 
concealed.  Nothing  called  on  me  to  detail  its  content!.  Bot  thie 
book  has  always  been  extremely  scarce:  though  I  can  ennmerate 
twenty  writers  who  have  mentioned  it,  I  do  not  helieve  that  anyone 
of  them  had  seen  it:  and  on  that  account  1  thouf^ht  I  should  gratify 
the  curiositjr  of  my  readers  by  giving  an  analysis  of  it  in  my  notes. 
But  tlien  I  nad  but  little  space:  the  volume  had  already  reached  the 
•ix  hundredth  and  sixtieth  page, a  bulk  which  I  had  not  anticipated; 
and  for  that  reason  I  confined  mV  description  to  the  part  of  the  book, 
which  was  unknown,  and  for  tne  remainder  referred  the  reader  to 
the  accounts  already  published.  This  is  the  partialityof  which  L 
have  been  guilty. 

But  may  I  ask  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  passage.  ^  which  would 
display  his  own  party  in  the  darkest  and  truest  coloursi"  Why  am 
I  to  be  identifiea  with  the  Spanish  partyl  Where  have  I  approved 
of  their  intrigues  or  designs?  The  Snanish  party  composed  not  the 
great  body  of  English  catholics.  Tne  former  projected  and  pio- 
moted  the  Spanish  expedition;  the  latter  rose  to  oppose  it  with  an 
energy  and  unanimity,  which  extorted  from  their  very  adversaries 
the  praise  of  loyalty  and  patriotism. 

Perhaps  I  ought,  in  conclusion,  to  apologize  to  the  reader  ibr  the 
length  to  which  these  pa^es  have  run.  He  must  attribute  it  to  the 
numerous  charges  and  cavils  of  my  adversaries.  If  I  have  endeavour- 
ed to  vindicate  myself,  I  have  also  been  careful  to  avoid  all  irrelevant 
matter  and  unnecessary  prolixity.  On  most  of  the  subjects,  I  might 
with  justice  have  said  more:  on  none,  with  a  duo  regard  to  my  own 
character,  could  I  have  said  less. 


END  €9  VOL.  Vill. 
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